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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  room  S.  128,  The  Capi- 
tol, Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Magnuson  and  Cotton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 
(jRj\NTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUnLIC  AS.SISTANCE 
. For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  titles  I,  IV, 

XI,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Act  of 
July  5,  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9),  [$8 ,651 , 950 ,000"]  $11,411,693,000^  of 
which  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  child  welfare  services  under  part  B of 
title  IV  [[,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  section  707  of  the 
Social  Security  Act^  : Provided,  That  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  locating  parents,  as  authorized  in  section  410  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Grants  to  States,  payments  after  April  30:  For  making,  after  April  30 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 

XVI,  and  XIX,  respectively,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  the  last  two 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (except  with  respect  to  activities  included 
in  the  appropriation  for  "Work  incentives")  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
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obligations  incurred  and  the  expenditures  made  thereunder  for  payments 
under  each  of  such  titles  to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  appropriations 
therefor  for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

In  the  administration  of  titles  I,  IV  (other  than  Part  C thereof), 

X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX,  respectively,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  payments 
to  a State  under  any  such  titles  for  any  quarter  in  the  period  beginning 
April  1 of  the  prior  year,  and  ending  June  30  of  the  current  year,  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  a State  plan  approved  under  such  title  prior  to  or 
during  such  period,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
plan  for  any  quarter  prior  to  the  quarter  in  which  such  plan  was  submitted 
for  approval. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  States  for  any  period  In  the  prior  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  March  31  of  that  year. 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

Reference  to  Section  707  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  deleted  since 
it  will  be  included  in  the  appropriation  "Research  and  Training." 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1971  1972 

Appropriation $ 8,651,950,000  $11,411,693,0)'' 

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation 1 ,047  .587  ,000  ■ 

Subtotal,  appropriations 9,699,537,000  11,411,693,000 

Comparative  transfer  to; 

"Research  and  Training" -15,080,000  

"Office  of  Child  Development” - 2,000,000 ziZ 

Subtotal,  budget  authority 9,682,457,000  11,411,693,000 

Appropriation  available  in  prior  year -2,140,240,000  - 2,500,000,000 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year..  +2.500.000.000  + 2.800,000.000 

Total,  obligations $10,042,217,000 


$11,711,693,000 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


Page 

Ref. 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Hecrease 

26 

31 

Maintenance  assistance: 

(a)  Old-age  assistance 

$1,509,390,000 

$1,666,020,000 

+$156,630,000 

34 

(b)  Aid  to  the  blind 

62,588,000 

65,434,000 

+ 2,846,000 

37 

Cc)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and 

totally  disabled 

659,193,000 

794,047,000 

+ 134,854,000 

40 

(d)  Aid  to  families  with 

dependent  children 

3,002,117,000 

3,718,943,000 

+ 716,826,000 

44 

(e)  Emergency  assistance 

10,185,000 

12,267,000 

+ 2,082,000 

45 

(f)  State  and  local 

administration 

384,716,000 

398,610,000i/ 

+ 13,894,000 

Subtotal,  Maintenance 

assistance 

5,628,189,000 

6,655,321,000 

+1,027,132,000 

Collections  and  adjustments 

-11,000,000 

— 

+11,000,000 

Maintenance  assistance  program 

cost  funded 

5,617,189,000 

6,655,321,000 

+1,038,132,000 

46 

Assistance  to  Repatriated 

U.  S.  Nationals 

770,000 

687,000 

83,000 

48 

Medical  assistance: 

(a)  Eligible  for  money 

payment 

2,361,875,000 

2,845,832,000 

+ 483,957,000 

(b)  Not  eligible  for  money 

payment 

710,606,000 

813,965,000 

+ 103,359,000 

(c)  State  and  local  administration. 

147,661,000 

167,822,000 

+ 20,161,000 

Subtotal,  Medical  assistance 

3,220,142,000 

3,827,619,000 

+ 607,477,000 

Collections  and  adjustments 

-4,000,000 

— 

+ 4,000,000 

Medical  assistance  program 

cost  funded 

3, 216., 142, 000 

3,827,619,000 

+ 611,477,000 

58 

Social  services 

757,286,000 

838,200,000^^ 

+ 80,914,000 

65 

State  and  local  training 

45,070,000 

43,866,000l/ 

1,204,000 

66 

Child  welfare  services 

46,000,000 

46,000,000 

— 

Program  costs  funded  

. 9,682,457,000 

11,411,693,000 

+1,729,236,000 

Available  in  prior  year 

-2,140,240,000 

-2,500,000,000 

- 359,760,000 

Available  from  subsequent  year 

+2,500,000,000 

+2,800,000,000 

+ 300,000,000 

Total  obligations 

10,042,217,000 

11,711,693,000 

+1,669,476,000 

1/  Reduction  in  the  total  of  maintenance 

administration,  social  services  and  training  in 

accordance  with  proposed  Section  208  is  prorated  among 

the  separate  entries  for  those 

items. 

Obligations  by  Object 

Increase 

1971 

1972 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other  services $454,000  $462,000  +$8,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 10,041,763,000  11,711,231,000  +1,669,468,000 

Total  obligations 

by  object 10,042,217,000  11,711,693,000  +1,669,^76,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations $10,042,217,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 11,711,693,000 

Net  change +1,669,476,000 


Change 

Base from  base 


Increases : 


Program: 

1.  Maintenance  payments: 


a.  Old-age  assistance 

b.  Aid  to  the  blind 

c.  Aid  to  the  permanently  and 

totally  disabled 

d.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent 

children 

e.  Emergency  assistance 

f.  State  and  local  administration 

Subtotal,  Maintenance  payments. 

Collections  and  adjustments 

Maintenance  assistance  program  costs 
funded 

2.  Medical  assistance: 

a.  Eligible  for  money  payment 

b.  Not  eligible  for  money  payment 

c.  State  and  local  administration 

Subtotal,  Medical  assistance.. 

Collections  and  adjustments 

Medical  assistance  program  costs 

funded 

3.  Social  services 

Total,  Program  Increases 


Decreases : 

Program: 

1.  Assistance  to  repatriated  U.S. 

nationals 

2.  State  and  local  training 

Total,  Program  Decreases 

Net  change  in  obligation  of  nrior  year  and 
subsequent  year  appropriations 

Total  Decreases 


$1,509,390,000 

62,588,000 

$156,630,000 

2,846,000 

659,193,000 

134,854,000 

3,002,117,000 

10,185,000 

384,716,000 

716,826,000 

2,082,000 

13,894,000 

5,628,189,000 

1,027,132,000 

-11,000,000 

11,000,000 

5,617,189,000 

1,038,132,000 

2,361,875,000  483,957,000 

710.606.000  103,359,000 

147.661.000  20,161,000 


^ ^ ^ , 

3,220,142,000 

607,477,000 

-4,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,216,142,000 

611,477,000 

757,286,000 

80,914,000 

1,730,523,000 

770,000 

-83,000 

45,070,000 

-1,204,000 

-1,287,000 

-59,760,000 

61^047.000 

Net  Increase 


1 .669,476,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 


Program  Increases: 

1.  Maintenance  Assistance; 

The  requirements  for  maintenance  parents  for  1972,  including  administra- 
tion, are  $6, 6^5 » 321, 000,  an  increase  of  $1,038,132,000  over  the  1971 
requirements  including  the  proposed  supplemental.  Of  the  total  increase 
in  requirements  10^  is  for  the  increase  in  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children;  \Sio  for  increases  in  Old  Age  Assistance  and  139^  for  increases 
in  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled.  The  increase  for 
State  and  local  administration  is  limited  by  the  application  of  the  110^ 
limitation  (Section  208).  States  estimated  a 13%  increase  In  this  activity 
without  the  limitation. 

2.  Medical  Assistance: 

Increase  of  $6ll,i4+7,0OO  is  primarily  associated  with  increased  number 
of  recipients,  increases  in  unit  prices  of  medical  goods  and  services  and 
increased  utilization  of  covered  medical  services.  The  Federal  share  of 
Medical  vendor  payments  will  be  about  19  percent  hi^er.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  this  increase  is  associated  with  the  recipient  increase  and 
37  percent  is  relatable  to  the  rise  in  prices  and  increased  utilization. 

The  number  of  persons  in  whose  behalf  medical  vendor  payments  will  be 
made  in  1972  is  expected  to  be  about  19,000,000  and  is  2,000,000  and 
12  percent  hi^er  than  in  1971*  Ninty-five  percent  of  the  increase  is 
in  services  for  families  with  dependent  children  and  is  consistent  with 
the  continued  increase  in  recipients  under  the  maintenance  assistance 
program.  The  dollar  distribution  of  total  medical  vendor  payments  by 
types  of  services,  made  in  behalf  of  recipients,  has  not  altered  material- 
ly since  utilization  of  services  by  these  families  is  similar. 

3.  Social  Services; 

The  requested  increase  of  $8O,911|.,0OO  would  provide  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  expected  increase  in  assistance  caseload  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  a-dults  and  children  receiving  social  services. 
This  increase  would  also  be  utilized  in  helping  the  State  provide  services 
to  target  groups  such  an  migrant  families  and  socially  handicapped  children 
i.e.  addicted  youth,  teenage  unmarried  mothers,  homeless  youth,  school 
drop  outs,  etc.  This  increase  is  limited  by  the  application  of  the  llO?^ 
limitation  (Section  208).  States  estimated  a 20%  increase  in  this  activity 
without  the  limitation. 

Program  Decreases: 

1.  Assistance  to  repatriated  U.S.  nationals 

The  decrease  of  $83,000  is  based  on  a reduction  in  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  to  be  repatriated  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  the 
costs  of  hospitalization  for  the  mentally  ill. 


2.  State  and  locaJ.  training 

The  decrease  in  State  and  local  training  results  from  the  pro  rata 
distribution  among  social  services,  maintenance  administration  and  State 
and  local  training  of  the  estimated  total  savings  of  $110,625,000  for 
all  three  -vdiich  accrues  from  the  application  of  the  1105^  limitation 
(Section  208)^  States  estimated  a 6%  increase  in  this  activity  without 
•the  limitation. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


Legislation 


1972 ^ 

Appropriation 

Authorization  requested 


Social  Security  Act 

Section  1 — Old  Age  Assistance..... 

Section  i;01~Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 

Children 

Section  k20 — Child  Welfare  Services 

Section  1001 — Aid  to  the  Blind 

Section  1113 — Assistance  for  United  States  g/ 
Citizens  Returned  from  Foreign  Countries^. 
Section  ll|01 — Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 

Totally  Disabled 

Section  l601 — Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or 

Disabled 

Section  1901 — ^Medical  Assistance  Program 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 

$110,000,000 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 


$1,666,020,000 

3,731,210,000 

1+6,000,000 

65,Wlt,0OO 

225,000 

79lt,0U7,000 

1/ 

3,827,619,000 


Public  Law  86-571 

Section  2 — Assistance  for  Certain  Nationals  of 
the  United  States  Adjudged  Insane  or 
Otherwise  Pound  Mentally  111  in  Foreign 

Countries.... Indefinite  1+62,000 


Authorized  in  Various  Titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 

Social  Services,  Maintenance  Administration 

and  Training. Indefinite  1,280,676,000 

l/  Included  under  titles  I,  X,  and  XTV. 

^ Section  1113  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  expire  on  June  30,  1971. 

Proposed  legislation  is  pending  which  would  make  this  section  permanent. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Title  I — Grants  to  States  for  Old-Age  Assistance  and 
Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged 

Appropriation 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  (a)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable 
under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  aged  needy 
individuals,  (b)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  condi- 
tions in  such  State,  to  furnish  medical  assistance  on  behalf  of  aged  individuals 
who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  but  whose  income  and  resources  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary  medical  services,  and  (c)  of  encoiirag- 
irig  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to 
furnish  rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  help  individuals  referred  to  in 
clause  (a)  or  (b)  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-care,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a sum  s\ifficient  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 
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Title  IV--Grants  to  States  for  Aid  and  Services  to  Needy 
Families  with  Children  and  for  Child  Welfare  Services 

Part  A.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Appropriation 

Section  401.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  care  of  dependent  children 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  by  enabling  each  State  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  and  rehabilitation  and  other  services,  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  needy  dependent  children  and 
the  parents  and  to  help  such  parents  or  relatives  to  attain  or  retain  capability 
for  the  maximum  self-support  and  personal  independence  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  continuing  parental  care  and  protection,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 


Title  IV,  Part  B. — Child  Welfare  Services 
Appropriation 

Section  420.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  United  States,  through  the 
Secretary,  to  cooperate  with  State  public  welfare  agencies  in  establishing, 
extending,  and  strengthening  child  welfare  services,  the  following  sums  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated;  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$110,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Title  X — Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
Appropriation 

Section  1001.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State  to  furnish  financial 
assistance,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to 
needy  individuals  who  are  blind, and  of  encouraging  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable 
under  such  conditions,  to  furnish  rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  help 
such  individuals  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  self-care,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  each  fiscal  year  a sum  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Title  XI--General  Provisions 

Section  IL13  (a)  (1).  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  temporary 
assistance  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  dependents  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  (A)  are  identified  by  the  Department  of  State  as  having 
returned,  or  been  brought,  from  a foreign  country  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  destitution  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  the  illness 
of  such  citizen  or  any  of  his  dependents,  or  because  of  war,  threat  of  war, 
invasion,  or  similar  crisis,  and  (B)  are  without  available  resources. 

Title  XIV — Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled 

Appropriation 

Section  1401.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State  to  furnish  financial 
assistance,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  needy 
individuals  eighteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  and  of  encouraging  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  such 
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conditions,  to  furnish  rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  help  such  individuals 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  self-care,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Title  XIV--Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled, 
or  for  Such  Aid  and  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged 

Appropriation 

Section  1601.  For  the  purpose  (a)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  ds 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
to  needy  Individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over,  are  blind,  or  are  18  years 
or  over  and  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  (b)  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  furnish  medical  assistance 
on  behalf  of  individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  are  not 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  but  whose  income  and  resources 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary  medical  services;  and  (c)  of 
encouraging  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such 
State,  to  furnish  rehabilitation  and  other  services  to  help  individuals  referred 
to  in  clause  (a)  or  (b)  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
self-care,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
a sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Note:  States  may  elect  to  provide  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and 

permanently  and  totally  disabled  under  this  title  in  lieu  of  titles  I,  X, 
and  XIV. 


Title  XIX — Grants  to  States  for  Medical  Assistance  Programs 
Appropriation 

Section  1901.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  State,  as  far  as  practicable 
under  the  conditions  of  such  State,  to  furnish  (1)  medical  assistance  on  behalf  of 
families  with  dependent  children  and  of  aged,  blind,  or  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  individuals,  whose  Income  and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  necessary  medical  services;  and  (2)  rehabilitation  and  other  services  to 
help  such  families  and  individuals  attain  or  retain  capability  for  Independence 
or  self-care,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
a sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

PUBLIC  LAW  86-571 

Section  2 — Assistance  for  Certain  Nationals  of  the 
United  States  Adjudged  Insane  or  Otherwise 
Found  Mentally  111  in  Foreign  Countries 

Section  2(a).  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  (directly  or  through  arrangements 
under  this  subsection)  to  receive  any  eligible  person  at  any  port  of  entry  or 
debarkation  upon  arrival  from  a foreign  country  and,  to  the  extent  he  finds  it 
necessary,  to  temporarily  care  for  and  treat  at  suitable  facilities  (including 
a hospital),  and  otherwise  render  assistance  to»  such  person  pending  his  transfer 
or  hospitalization  pursuant  to  other  sections  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  such  care  and  treatment  and  assistance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  suitable  arrangements  with  appropriate  State  or  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies.  Such  arrangements  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  and  may  provide 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


Comparative  transfer  to: 
Research  and  Training 


Office  of  Child  Development 


1971 

Estimate 


Purpose 


$15j080,000  Reflects  consolidation  of 
all  SRS  research  and 
training  activities  in 
one  appropriation. 

2,000,000  Places  research  and 

demonstrations  pertaining  to 
child  development  within  the 
child  development  appropriation. 


Year 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  8 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

AonroDriation 

1962 

$2,517,805,000 

$2,305,664,000 

$2,521,064,000 

$2,421,064,000 

1963 

2,929,575,000 

2,768,062,000 

2,765,562,000 

2,765,562,000 

1964 

3,097,100,000 

2,922,010,000 

2,918,010,000 

2,918,010,000 

1965 

3,432,103,000 

3,330,040,000 

3,228,103,000 

3,228,103,000 

1966 

3,893,552.000 

3,651,452,000 

3,651,452,000 

3,651,452,000 

1967 

4,271,860,000 

4,271,860,000 

4,225,460,000 

4,225,460,000 

1968 

5,494,175,000 

5,315,432,000 

5,315,525,000 

5,315,525,000 

1969 

6,477,391,000 

6,473,391,000 

6,473,391,000 

6.473,391,000 

1970 

7,538,004,000 

7,538,004,000 

7,538,004,000 

7,538,004,000 

1971 

8,634,870,000 

8,634,870,000 

8,634,870,000 

8,634,870,000 

1971 

proposed 

supple** 

mental 

1,047,587,000 

1972 

11,411.693,000 

Justification 
General  Statement 

This  appropriation  provides  for  grants  to  States  under  Titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV, 
XVI  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Assistance  is  provided  for  needy  aged 
(OAA) , blind  (AB) , and  disabled  (APTD) , persons  and  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC) . Child  welfare  services  and  assistance  to  repatriated  United 
States  nationals  are  also  funded  from  this  appropriation. 

The  amounts  requested  for  the  various  activities  and  components  are  based 
upon  estimates  submitted  by  the  States  in  November  1970,  with  the  exception  of 
child  welfare  services  and  assistance  to  repatriated  U.  S.  Nationals.  The 
estimates  for  the  latter  two  programs  were  developed  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
States'  estimates  of  November  1970  have  been  adjusted  for  administrative  actions 
whose  net  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  fiscal  requirements.  These  administrative 
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actions  include  a redefinition  of  unemployed  parents  as  related  to  assistance  for 
families  with  dependent  children;  changes  in  managerial  methods  and  procedures 
in  the  medical  assistance  program  and  a limitation  of  110  percent  of  FY-1971 
expenditures  placed  upon  the  aggregate  of  maintenance  assistance  administration, 
social  services  and  State  and  local  training. 

The  redefinition  of  unemployed  parents  consisted  of  changing  the  maximum 
hours  that  a parent  could  work  and  be  considered  as  unemployed  from  35  hours  per 
week  to  100  hours  per  month. 

The  changes  in  managerial  methods  and  procedures  in  the  medical  assistance 
program  include  a more  critical  review  of  the  utilization  of  medical  services 
with  the  intent  of  substituting  out-patient  and  nursing  home  care  for  hospitali- 
zation where  appropriate  and  reducing  the  length  of  stay  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes;  requiring  prior  authorization  for  extended  stays  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  physicians  or  utilization  review  panels,  the  establishment 
of  fee  schedules  for  doctors  and  dentists  and  improved  surveillance  of  claims 
processing. 

The  President's  Budget  in  Section  208  of  the  General  Provisions,  provides  for 
a limitation  of  110%  of  1971  payments  on  the  amount  of  the  federal  pajnnents  to 
each  State  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  social  services,  administration  of 
maintenance  assistance  and  related  training.  The  limitation  is  an  attempt  to 
place  some  measure  of  control  over  those  portions  of  public  assistance  which 
do  not  directly  affect  recipient  Income  pending  enactment  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  better  control  of  these  expenditures.  Historical  data 
indicate  that  between  1965  and  1970,  public  assistance  recipients  have  increased 
by  48  percent  and  the  payments  to  these  people  have  Increased  by  62  percent. 

During  this  same  time  period,  expenditures  for  administration,  social  services 
and  training  have  increased  324  percent. 

Since  the  States  were  faced  with  this  limitation  one  year  ago,  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  they  have  had  an  additional  year  to  increase  or  shift  emphasis 
on  these  programs  as  they  desired. 

Tables  1,  2 and  3 indicate  the  levels  and  rate  of  growth  of  social  services, 
administration  and  State  and  local  training  estimated  by  the  States  in  November 
1970  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971  and  1972. 

Table  4 shows  the  effect  of  the  110  percent  limitation  in  total  and  on  each 
of  the  individual  States.  The  total  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  reduce 
estimated  Federal  expenditures  by  about  $111,000,000. 

Under  the  proposed  limitation  the  States  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
actions  they  would  take  to  allocate  resources  between  services,  administration  of 

maintenance  assistance  and  training.  The  budget  reflects  proportionate  reductions 
in  these  programs  but  the  actual  allocation  would  be  at  the  States'  discretion. 

Proposed  legislation  reflected  in  the  President's  Budget  would  provide 
additional  resources  for  services,  administration  and  training.  Under  proposed 
Social  Service  reform  legislation,  general  appropriations  for  social  services 
would  be  limited  by  allotments  at  approximately  the  levels  proposed  in  the  budget, 
but  $162,000,000  would  be  added  for  foster  care  and  adoptions  and  for  assistance 
to  State  governors  in  planning  their  social  service  programs.  Proposed  Family 
Assistance  legislation  would  provide  additional  funds  to  States  for  conversion 
to  administration  of  maintenance  assistance  under  the  new  system  and  for  staff 
training  related  thereto.  These  additional  funds  would  more  than  offset  the 
reductions  imposed  by  the  110%  limitation,  but  they  would  do  it  in  such  a way 
that  federal  expenditures  would  be  focused  on  national  priorities  rather  than 
simply  being  used  to  match  whatever  expenditures  the  States  chose  to  make. 
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TOTAL  EXPEMLITDEES  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Distributed  by  State  (Continued) 
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Total 295,296,000  30.3  384,716,000  12.6  433,041,000 


(November  1970  Estimates) 
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Mississippi 68,000  335  296,000  9 323,000 

Missouri 257  ,000  9 281,000  9 305,000 

Montana 470,000  10  517,000  10  570,000 

Nebraska 109  ,000  13  123,000  8 133,000 

Nevada 271 ’^00  0 272,000  19  324,000 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
Distributed  by  State  (continued) 
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West  Virginia 207,000  44  298,000  26  375,000 

Wisconsin 627,000  31  818,000  11  910,000 

Wyoming 78,000 -17  . 65,000 22 79,000 


Table  No.  A Grants  to  States  for  Social  Services,  Administration  and  Training  (November  1970  Estimates) 
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New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 910,604  ,000  433,041  ,000  47,656  ,000  1,391,301  ,000  1,280,676  ,000 
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1.  Maintenance  Assistance 


Program 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Maintenance  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance  2/  

$1,509,390,000 

$1,666,020,000 

+$156,630,000 

Aid  to  the  blind  2/ 

62,588,000 

65,434,000 

+2,846,000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  2/  

659,193,000 

794,047,000 

+134,854,000 

Aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  

3,002,117,000 

3,718,943,000 

+716,826,000 

Emergency  assistance  

10,185,000 

12,267,000 

+2,082,000 

State  and  local  adminis- 
tration   

384,716,000 

-'^398,610,000 

3/ 

- +13,894,000 

Total,  maintenance 

assistance  

5,628,189,000 

6,655,321,000 

+1,027,132,000 

1/  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request  of  $673,638,000. 

]J  Includes  vendor  payments  for  intermediate  care  facilities  segment  of 
program. 

The  Federal  share  for  1972  has  been  reduced  - prorated  share  for  mainte- 
nance assistance  - due  to  the  110  percent  limitation  placed  on  the  overall 
item  for  administration,  social  services,  and  training. 

Introduction 


Maintenance  payments  to  recipients  are  to  provide  needy  persons — dependent 
children  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled— with  income  to  supplement  their  own  resources  and  other  programs  such  as 
Old-age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance,  for  the  costs  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  other  necessary  items  of  daily  living.  These  payments  are  generally 
made  to  the  recipient  in  the  form  of  a money  payment.  In  certain  cases,  such 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  to  another  person:  for  example,  protective 

payments  on  behalf  of  aged  recipients  unable,  because  of  mental  conditions,  to 
manage  funds;  payments  for  foster  care  provided  certain  children  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children;  and  payments  for  institutional  serv- 
ices in  intermediate  care  facilities  provided  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  in  need  of 
personal  care  short  of  skilled  nursing  home  care.  Also  shown  separately  as  a 
maintenance  assistance  activity  is  the  cost  of  State  and  local  administration, 
including  the  cost  of  eligibility  determination. 

Amount  of  request 

The  requirements  for  1972  of  $6,655,321,000  are  about  $1,027,132,000,  or  18.2 
percent  more  than  the  1971  requirements  including  the  proposed  supplemental  re- 
quest for  that  year.  An  increase  in  expenditures  from  Federal  funds  is  expected 
for  all  categories  of  assistance  as  well  as  for  State  and  local  administration. 
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Program  Increases 

Of  the  total  Increase  of  $1,027,132,000  in  requirements  for  maintenance  as- 
sistance in  1972,  $936,742,000  is  for  increased  payments  to  recipients,  of  which 
more  than  70  percent  is  accounted  for  by  more  recipients,  and  the  remaining  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  by  a rise  in  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient  in 
all  programs.  Similarly,  of  the  total  increase  of  $76,496,000  in  1972  for  re- 
quirements for  intermediate  care  facilities  in  the  adult  categories  combined, 
about  70  percent  is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  recipients,  and  30  percent, due  to 
higher  average  monthly  payments  per  recipient. 

The  following  table  shows  the  change  in  recipients  between  1971  and  1972  for 
each  program. 


Average  Monthly  Number  of  Recipients.  Fiscal  Years  1971  and  1972 


Program 

Average  Monthly 

Number  of  Recipients 

1971 

1972 

Increase  1972 

over  1971 

Number  I 

Percent 

M< 

oney  Pa3nnent 

Recipients 

Total,  all  programs  1/  .... 

12,239.768 

14,116,248 

1,876,480 

15.3 

OAA  

2,097,546 

2,168,913 

71,367 

3.4 

AB  

81,398 

82,222 

824 

1.0 

APTD  

911,191 

1,035,268 

124,077 

13.6 

AFDC:  Total  

9,129,160 

10,806,328 

1,677,168 

18.4 

Payments  to  recipients. 

(9,070,059) 

(10,734,283) 

(1,664,224) 

(18.3) 

Foster  care  

(59,101) 

(72,045) 

(12,944) 

(21.9) 

EA  1/  

40,946 

47,034 

6,088 

14.9 

Intermediate  Care  Facilities  Recipients 

Total,  all  programs  

162,595 

189.788 

27,193 

16.7 

OAA  

131,888 

153,849 

21,961 

16.7 

AB  

1,487 

1,586 

99 

5.3 

APTD  

29,220 

34,353 

5,133 

17.6 

j^/  Recipients  of  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  families  estimated.  Total  for  all 
programs  includes  only  half  of  estimated  EA  recipients  because  half  of  the 
EA  recipients  also  get  an  AFDC  payment. 


Of  the  total  Increase  of  1,876,480  in  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients 
of  money  payments  in  1972,  almost  90  percent  is  accounted  for  by  AFDC;  6.6  percent 
by  APTD;  and  the  remaining  4 percent  by  OAA,  AB,  and  EA  combined.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  Increase  of  27,193  in  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  in 
intermediate  care  facilities  for  the  3 adult  programs  combined  occurs  in  OAA  in 
the  33  States  with  such  facilities  in  both  1971  and  1972  because  of  greater 
planned  utilization  of  these  facilities  in  1972. 
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Factors  accounting  for  Increases  in  the  nuinfaers  of  recipients  in  maintenance 
assistance  programs; 

1,  Social  and  economic  factors 

A.  Greater  public  knowledge  about  the  availability  of  and  legal  entitlement 
to  public  assistance,  and  removal  of  the  stigma  attached  to  welfare 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  applications. 

B.  Community  participation  in  groups  to  help  the  poor,  and  action  by 
special  groups  such  as  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  (NWRO) 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  needy  aged  and  disabled  persons 
and  families  with  dependent  children  who  qualified  for  welfare  but  had 
not  been  receiving  payments. 

C.  Other  programs  refer  needy  persons  to  welfare.  For  example.  Model 
Cities,  Medicaid,  Medicare,  HURRAH  (Rehabilitation  Administration's 
program  to  aid  the  handicapped),  VISTA,  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  WIN 
training  program,  etc.,  have  acted  as  case-finding  devices  for  the 
needy  who  are  eligible  for  welfare  pa3nnents, 

D.  Continued  inflation  forces  persons  with  no  income  or  relatively  low 
fixed  incomes--particularly  the  aged  and  mothers  who  are  heads  of 
families  with  children--to  seek  assistance. 

2.  Program  factors 

A.  Higher  assistance  standards,  that  the  States  may  raise  at  any  time  for 
cost-of-living  increases  or  by  adding  items  to  the  standard,  make  some 
persons  eligible  who  would  have  been  ineligible  under  the  old  standard. 

B.  Changes  in  Federal  legislation,  particularly  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  have  added  to  program  coverage  (specified  children  in 
foster  care  in  AFDC,  payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities  in  the 
adult  categories,  and  emergency  assistance).  Other  legislative  provi- 
sions have  kept  recipients  on  the  rolls  longer  through  the  disregard  of 
specified  amounts  of  earned  income  (mandatory  in  AB  and  AFDC,  but 
optional  in  OAA  and  APTD)  in  determining  need.  Earlier  amendments  per- 
mitted eligibility  for  AFDC  for  children  of  an  unemployed  father  and 
provided  for  Federal  financial  participation  in  payments  for  the  second 
parent  in  the  home. 

C.  Many  States  have  adopted  less  restrictive  policies  with  regard  to  assets 
and  resources,  such  as  the  removal  of  liens,  etc. 

D.  The  introduction  of  the  simplified  method  of  determining  eligibility  by 
using  less  cumbersome  procedures  has  speeded  up  getting  payments  to 
eligible  needy  recipients.  Under  the  old  procedures,  a case  was  carried 
as  not  eligible  for  Federal  participation  until  the  month  in  which  the 
final  action  was  taken  on  their  eligibility  status. 

E.  Program  elections  of  optional  provisions  of  the  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, such  as  disregarding  up  to  a specified  amount  of  earned  income  in 
determining  need  under  OAA  and  APTD,  extending  AFDC  to  include  children 
in  need  because  of  the  unemployment  of  a father,  the  use  of  the  Medicaid 
percentage  in  computing  the  Federal  share  of  payments,  etc.,  all  result 
in  an  increase  in  Federal  funds.  For  example,  3 additional  States  plan 
to  adopt  the  unemployed  father  provision  of  the  AFDC  program  in  1972. 

The  following  table  summarizes  expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  and  from  Federal  funds,  by  program  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1970,  1971, 
and  1972,  based  on  estimates  received  from  the  States  in  November  1970,  with 
adjustments  for  savings  resulting  from  the  change  in  definition  of  an  unemployed 
parent  and  proration  of  the  reduction  imposed  by  the  110  percent  limitation  on 
administration,  services,  and  training. 


Maintenance  Assistance:  Summary  - Total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  and  the  Federal  share  thereof.  Fiscal  Years 

1970  actual,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November  1970  estimates 

Fiscal  Year  1970 Fiscal  Year  1971  U Fiscal  Year  1972 

I Federal  Share  | Federal  Share  | Federal  Share 
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Old-Age  Assistance 

In  January  1971  a report  was  released  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  that  shows  4.8  million  aged  persons,  or  one-fourth  of  the  aged  population, 
were  living  in  poverty  in  the  calendar  year  1969.  The  number  of  aged  persons  who 
were  living  in  poverty  increased  by  almost  200,000  between  1968  and  1969.  The 
poverty  rate  among  older  black  population  was  50.2  percent,  compared  with  23.3 
percent  of  the  aged  white  population. 

The  States  estimate  that  10.5  percent  of  the  aged  population  will  be  re- 
ceiving an  OAA  payment  in  1971  and  10.8  percent  in  1972. 

The  reasons  for  increases  in  caseloads  that  apply  to  all  programs  were  in- 
dicated above.  Among  the  reasons  that  apply  particularly  to  Old-Age  Assistance 
are  the  following: 

1.  Inflation  and  higher  prices  have  forced  many  aged  persons  who  have 
relatively  low  fixed  incomes  to  seek  supplementation  through  a welfare 
payment.  In  1970,  about  60  percent  of  the  OAA  recipients  of  a money 
payment  also  had  a social  security  benefit. 

2.  The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  permitted  States  to 
claim  Federal  financial  participation  in  payments  to  intermediate  care 
facilities  beginning  in  January  1968.  The  33  States  with  intermediate 
care  facilities  estimate  that  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients 
in  these  institutions  will  increase  by  21,961  to  a total  of  153,849  in 
1972. 


3.  The  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  service  programs  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  refer  to  the  welfare  agency  many  aged  persons  who,  although 
eligible  for  OAA,  have  not  previously  applied. 

Maintenance  payments  to  recipients 


It  is  estimated  that  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  of  money  pay- 
ments will  increase  by  71,367  or  3.4  percent,  to  2,168,913  in  1972.  The  number 
of  recipients  of  OAA  has  generally  been  rising  since  July  1968,  and  was  2,061,000 
in  September  1970,  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient 
will  rise  in  1972  by  $4.00,  or  5.1  percent,  because  of  improvements  in  standards 
of  assistance  and  greater  needs  of  recipients.  Details  on  recipients  and  payments 
are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

Intermediate  care  facilities 


The  Federal  share  of  intermediate  care  facilities  is  estimated  by  33  States 
(the  same  nvnnber  as  in  1971)  to  increase  in  1972  by  $60,511,000,  or  22.8  percent 
over  1971.  Of  the  total  Federal  increase,  about  73  percent  is  due  to  an  estimated 
rise  of  21,961  in  the  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  in  1972,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  an  increase  of  $16.85  in  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient. 
Details  on  recipients  and  payments  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
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Old-Age  Assistance;  Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  to  recipients,  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States’  November  1970 
estimates 


Change , 

1970  1971  1972  1972  from 

Item actual estimate  1/  estimate 1971 


1.  Payments  to  re- 

cipients: 

Total $1,814,042,533  $1,975,014,000  $2,146,237,000  +$171,223,000 

Federal  share : 

Amount 1,171,040,609  1,244,400,000  1,340,519,000  + 96,119,000 

Percent  of 

total 64.6  63.0  62.5 

2 . Recipients : 

Average  monthly 

number 2,047,987  2,097,546  2,168,913  +71,367 

Rate  per  1,000 
population  65 

years  and  over.  104  105  108  +3 

3 . Average  monthly 

payment $73.80  $78.45  $82.45  +4.00 


1^/  Includes  proposed  supplemental  requests 


Recent  trends  in  the  old-age  assistance  program  shown  below. 


1967 

Fiscal 

1968 

Years 

1969 

Recipients : 

Average  monthly  number 

Percentage  change  from  preceding 

2,069,300 

2,051,000 

2,023,200 

fiscal  year 

Rate  per  1,000  population  65  years 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-1.4 

and  over,  June 

109 

107 

104 

Average  monthly  payment : 

Amount 

$67.45 

$68.90 

$69.70 

Change  from  preceding  fiscal  year. 

+$3.75 

+$1.45 

+$n.80 

Table  on  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  segment,  not  Included  above,  follows. 
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Old-Age  Assistance  - Intermediate  Care  Facilities;  Expenditures  for  maintenance 
payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
based  on  States'  November  1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

actual 

1971  ! 

estimate  — 

1972 

estimate 

Change , 
1972  from 
1971 

1. 

Payments  to  intermediate 
care  facilities: 

Total  

$253,136,651 

$438,475,000 

$542,569,000 

+$104,094,000 

Federal  share: 

Amount  

$150,063,423 

$264,990,000 

$325,501,000 

+$60,511,000 

Percent  of  total  

59.3 

60.4 

60.0 

— 

2. 

Average  monthly  number 
of  recipients  

90,430 

131,888 

153,849 

+21,961 

3. 

Average  monthly  payment  .. 

$233.25 

$277.05 

$293.90 

+$16.85 

]J  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 


Aid  to  the  Blind 

Maintenance  payments  to  recipients 

The  average  monthly  number  of  recipients  for  1972  is  82,222,  about  the  same 
as  the  number  estimated  for  1971.  The  estimated  average  monthly  maintenance 
payment  to  recipients  is  $5.10  more  than  the  estimate  for  1971,  reflecting  the 
emphasis  on  raising  assistance  standards  in  all  categories.  The  effect  of  these 
factors  is  an  increase  of  $2,448,000,  or  4.1  percent,  in  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  in  this  program. 

Intermediate  care  facilities 

In  1972,  the  Federal  share  of  payments  to  vendors  for  institutional  services 
in  intermediate  care  facilities  for  recipients  is  estimated  to  be  $398,000,  or 
13.1  percent,  more  than  in  1971.  The  increase  is  about  equally  divided  between 
higher  monthly  payments  to  these  facilities  and  more  recipients  in  the  31  States 
that  will  make  such  payments  in  1971  and  1972. 

The  following  tables  show  the . pertinent  data  for  the  program  for  the  blind. 
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Aid  to  the  Blind;  Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  to  recipients,  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November  1970 
estimates 


Item 


Change , 

1970  1971  . 1972  1972  from 

Actual estimate  ~ estimate 1971 


1.  Payments  to  recipients; 


Total  . 

Federal  share: 

$92,400,069 

$101,207,000 

$107,246,000 

+$6,039,000 

Amount  

$54,560,834 

$59,545,000 

$61,993,000 

+$2,448,000 

Percent  of  total  . . . 

59.0 

58.8 

57.8 

— 

Average  monthly  mmaber 

of  recipients  

79,024 

81,398 

82,222 

+824 

Average  monthly 

payment  

$97.45 

$103.60 

$108.70 

+$5.10 

1^/  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 


Recent  trends  in  maintenance  payments  to  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  are  shown 
below. 


Fiscal  Years 

1967 1968 1969 


Recipients: 


Average  monthly  nxjmber  

Percentage  change  from  preceding 

82,900 

81,600 

79,500 

fiscal  year  

-0.8 

-1.6 

-2.6 

Average  monthly  payment; 

Amount  

$86.40 

$89.65 

$91.65 

Change  from  preceding  fiscal  year 

..  +$5.20 

+$3.25 

+$2.00 

Table  on  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  segment,  not  included  above,  follows. 

Aid  to  the  Blind  - Intermediate  Care  Facilities;  Expenditures  for  maintenance 
payments  to  Intermediate  care  facilities,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
based  on  States'  November  1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

Actual 

1971 

estimate 

1/ 

estimate 

Change, 
1972  from 
1971 

1.  Payments  to  intermediate 
care  facilities; 

Total  

$3,059,979 

$5,338,000 

$6,028,000 

+$690,000 

Federal  share: 

Amount  

$1,736,222 

$3,043,000 

$3,441,000 

+$398,000 

Percent  of  total  

56.7 

57.0 

57.1 

— 

2.  Average  monthly  number 

of  recipients  

1,109 

1,487 

1,586 

+99 

3.  Average  monthly  payment  .. 

$246.60 

$299.15 

$316.75 

+$17.60 

]J  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request 
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Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 
Maintenance  payments  to  recipients 

The  average  monthly  nvimber  of  recipients  in  1972  is  estimated  to  increase 
by  124,077,  or  13.6  percent  over  1971.  This  increase  reflects  the  continued 
growth  in  the  number  of  persons  aided  under  this  program,  anticipated  increases 
in  assistance  standards,  and  other  State  program  improvements.  The  estimated 
average  monthly  maintenance  payment  per  recipient  for  1972  is  $6.85  more  than 
for  1970.  The  increase  in  annual  expenditures  from  Federal  funds  between  the 
two  years  is  $119,267,000,  or  19.8  percent. 

Intermediate  care  facilities 


The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  intermediate  care  facilities  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  $15,587,000,  reflecting,  primarily,  greater  utilization  in 
1972  in  the  31  States  with  institutions  in  both  years,  and  secondly,  higher 
monthly  vendor  payments  to  these  institutions. 

Tables  which  follow  reflect  program  changes. for  APTD  for  the  years  1971 ’and 

1972. 


The  major  reasons  for  the  increase  in  caseloads  are  as  follows. 

1.  Efforts  by  community  action  groups,  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  (NWRO),  and  particularly  the  HURRAH  program  of  the  Rehabili- 
tion  Services  Administration  to  locate  eligible  recipients  and  help  them 
to  apply  for  welfare. 

2.  The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  that  permitted 
Federal  financial  participation  in  payments  to  intermediate  care 
facilities;  in  1972,  31  States  estimated  that  the  average  monthly 
nxjmber  of  recipients  would  be  34,353. 

3.  Program  liberalizations  such  as  the  removal  of  liens,  and  exemption 
of  $7.50  of  income  from  consideration  in  determining  need,  have  added 
disabled  recipients  to  the  rolls. 


Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled;  Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments 
to  recipients,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November  1970 
estimates 


Change , 

1970  1971  1972  1972  from 

Item actual estimate  estimate 1971 


1.  Payments  to  re- 

cipien^ts: 

Total  $834,842,204  $1,046,194,000  $1,273,826,000  +$227,632,000 

Federal  share: 

Amount  $490,034,185  $602,438,000  $721,705,000  +$119,267,000 

Percent  of 

total 58.7  ■ 57.6  56.7 

2.  Recipients: 

Average  monthly 

number  787,339  911,191  1,035,268  +124,077 

Rate  per  1,000 
population 

aged  18-64  ...  7.0  8.0  9.1  +1.1 

3.  Average  monthly 

payment  $88.35  $95.70  $102.55  +$6.85 


\J  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 


Recent  trends  in  the  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  program  are 
shown  below. 


Recipients; 

Average  monthly  number  

Percentage  change  from  preceding 
fiscal  year  

Rate  per  1,000  population  aged  18-64, 
June  

Average  monthly  payment: 

Amount  

Change  from  preceding  fiscal  year  . 


1967 

Fiscal  Years 
1968 

1969 

590,400 

646,000 

710,242 

+6.2 

+9.4 

+9.9 

5.7 

6.0 

6.5 

$74.30 

$79.98 

$81.65 

+$7.00 

+$5.68 

+$1.67 

Table  on  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  segment,  not  included  above,  follows. 


Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled  - Intermediate  Care  Facilities; 
Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities,  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November  1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

actual 

1971 

estimate 

1972 

estimate 

Change , 
1972  from 
1971 

1.  Payments  to  intermediate 
care  facilities; 

Total  

Federal  share; 

Amount  

Percent  of 

total  

$47,939,990 

$27,214,019 

56.8 

$98,563,000 

$56,755,000 

57.6 

$125,007,000 

$72,342,000 

57.9 

+$26,444,000 

+$15,587,000 

2.  Average  monthly  number 

of  recipients  

18,182 

29,220 

34,353 

+5,133 

3.  Average  monthly  payment  ... 

$235.20 

$281.10 

$303.25 

+$22.15 

_!/  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request 
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Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Maintenance  payments  to  recipients 

The  estimated  average  monthly  mjmber  of  recipients--children  and  adults--to 
be  aided  in  1972  is  expected  to  increase  by  1,664,224,  to  10,734,283.  The  rise 
in  the  number  of  recipients  represents  an  increase  from  89  per  1,000  to  105  per 
1,000  children  in  the  population  under  18  years  of  age — about  the  same  as  the 
increase  in  rate  between  1970  and  1971.  The  average  maintenance  payment  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  $3,10,  or  7 percent  between  1971  and  1972, 

Of  the'  total  increase  in  Federal  funds,  77  percent  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  recipients. 

The  general  reasons  for  the  increase  in  numbers  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients were  stated  earlier,  'The  most  important  reasons  for  increases  in  the 
number  of  recipients  of  AFDC  are  listed  below. 


1,  Family  breakdown  in  the  population,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
families  with  children  that  are  headed  by  women,  continues  to  rise. 

Income  in  these  families  is  relatively  low, 

2,  Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  has  resulted  in  the  need  for 
assistance  by  persons  with  inadequate  education  or  vocational  skills  or 
who  are  in  families  broken  by  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion, 

3,  Higher  than  average  unemployment  among  families  with  a female  head 
and  minority  groups,  particularly  teenagers,  has  forced  these  people  to 
seek  welfare  aid. 

4,  Other  programs  serve  as  case-finding  devices,  especially  such  programs 
as  Model  Cities,  Medicaid,  VISTA,  Food  Stamps,  and  WIN  training,  for 
needy  families  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC, 

5,  Community  participation  in  activities  to  help  the  poor  has  resulted 
in  locating  many  needy  families  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  but  have  not 
applied. 

6,  Federal  court  decisions  have  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  policy 

by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  prohibiting  States 
from  requiring  support  from  persons  not  legally  liable  for  support  under 
State  law  and  from  assuming  as  income  in  determining  need  amounts  that 
are  not  actually  available.  The  man -in -the -home  decision  has  made 
many  families  eligible  for  AFDC.  Another  decision  prohibiting  dura- 
tional residence  requirements  for  eligibility  has  resulted  in  higher 
caseloads  in  many  States. 

WIN  training  program 

By  the  end  of  June  1970,  the  potential  employability  of  1,895,789  parents 
and  older  children  in  AFDC  had  been  assessed.  Of  this  number,  395,215  were  found 
suitable  for  referral  for  work  or  training  and  295,940  had  been  referred.  The 
average  enrollment  under  the  WIN  program  is  expected  to  be  160,000  in  1972,  com- 
pared with  111,500  in  1971. 

Foster  care 


Foster  care  in  private  homes  or  institutions  for  specified  children  became 
mandatory  on  July  1,  1969.  The  Federal  share  of  payments  to  foster  homes  and 
institutions  is  expected  to  increase  in  1972  by  $16,384,000,  or  about  35  percent, 
because  the  average  monthly  number  of  such  children  is  estimated  to  go  up  by 
12,944,  or  21.9  percent,  and  the  average  monthly  payment  per  child  is  expected 
to  rise  by  $12.20,  or  10.4  percent,  to  $129.15  in  1972. 

Pertinent  data  for  the  AFDC  program  are  reflected  in  the  tables  which 
follow. 
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Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children;  Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  to 
to  recipients,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November 
1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

actual 

1971 

estimate  L' 

1972 

estimate 

Change, 
1972  from 
1971 

1. 

Payments  to  re- 
cipients: 

Total  2/ 

$3,893,269,797 

$5,342,601,000 

$6,724,900,000  +$1,382,299,000 

Federal  share; 
Amount  2_/ , , , , 

$2,144,997,691  $2,955,861,000 

^3,656,303,000 

+$700,442,000 

Percent  of 
total  ... .. 

55.1 

55.3 

54.4 

— 

2. 

Average  monthly 
number: 

Families  

1,922,005 

2,398,250 

2,842,950 

4444,700 

Recipients  .... 

7,258,213 

9,070,059 

10,734,283 

+1,664,224 

Children  

5,339,228 

6,666,531 

7,895,165 

+1,228,634 

Rate  per  1,000 
population 

under  18  . . 72 

89 

105 

+16 

3. 

Average  monthly 
payment  ^/: 

Per  family  .... 

$168.80 

$185.65 

$197.10 

+$11.45 

Per  recipient.. 

$44.70 

$49.10 

$52.20 

+$3.10 

\j  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 
Excludes  payments  for  foster  care. 


V Estimates  for  AFDC  in  1972  have  been  reduced  to  reflect  the  effect  of  the  re- 
vised definition  of  an  unemployed  parent. 


Recent  trends  in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  are  shown 
below.  A separate  table  on  the  foster  care  segment,  not  included  above,  follows 
on  a separate  page. 


1967 

Fiscal  Years 
1968 

1969 

Recipients: 

Average  monthly  number  

5,348,000 

6,076,100 

Percentage  change  from  preceding 

fiscal  year  

+13.4 

+13.6 

Child  rate  per  1,000  children  under  18, 


June  

Average  monthly  payment; 

56 

63 

Amount  

. $39.50 

+$3.40 

$42 .40 
+$3.10 

Change  from  preceding  fiscal  year  
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Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  - Foster  Care^^;  Expenditures  for 
maintenance  payments  for  children  in  foster  care,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,  based  on  States'  Novend)er  1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

actual 

1971 

estimate 

1972 

estimate 

Change , 
1972  from 
1971 

1. 

Payments  to  re- 
cipients: 

Total  

. $32,430,077 

$82,926,000  : 

$111,663,000 

4^28,737,000 

Federal  share: 
Amount  

. $18,439,967 

$46,256,000 

$62,640,000 

4$ 16, 384, 000 

Percent  of 
total  

. -56.9 

55.8 

56.1 

--- 

2. 

Average  monthly 
number  of 
children  

. 32,052 

59,101 

72,045 

+12,944 

3. 

Average  monthly 
payment  per 
child  

. $95.65 

$116.95 

$129.15 

4^12.20 

U On  July  1,  1969,  it  became  mandatory  to  include  children  in  foster  care  who 

had  been  removed  from  their  homes  by  a court  order  xmder  specified  circumstances, 
under  the  AFDC  program. 

Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 
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Emergency  Assistance 

Emergency  assistance  to  families.  Including  families  of  migratory  workers, 
with  children  under  21  years  of  age,  was  reported  on  for  the  first  time  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  is  provided  in  crisis  situations  that  must  be  ameliorated  before 
the  process  of  eligibility  determination  for  an  authorization  of  assistance  to 
families  with  dependent  children  can  be  completed.  Such  situations  include 
imminent  eviction,  loss  of  utility  services  because  of  nonpayment,  and  exhaustion 
of  food  supplies.  Federal  financial  participation  is  available  at  50  percent  of 
total  payments  under  the  program,  but  is  limited  to  assistance  for  up  to  30  days 
to  any  family  during  a twelve-month  period.  These  payments  may  be  in  the  form 
of  money  or  vendor  payments  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  utilltles,|  medical  care, 
etc.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  appropriation  request  is  for  $12,267,000,  an 
increase  of  $2,082,000,  or  20.4  percent  over  the  request  for  1971. 

Twenty  States  are  expected  to  provide  such  payments  in  1972.  Of  the  total 
increase,  73  percent  is  attributable  to  the  additional  families,  and  the  remainder, 
to  an  increase  of  $7.85  in  the  average  monthly  payment  per  family. 

The  following  table  shows^ the  increase  in  the  estimated  annual  expenditures 
and  the  average  number  of  families  for  1971  and  1972. 


Emergency  Assistance;  Expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  to  recipients  for 
emergency  assistance,  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States' 
November  1970  estimates 


Item 

1970 

actual 

1971 

estimate  ~ 

1972 

estimate 

Change , 
1972  from 
1971 

1.  Payments,  including 
medical  assist- 
ance: 

Total  

Federal  share  

$11,754,767 

$5,877,383 

$20,366,000 

$10,185,000 

$24,533,000 

$12,267,000 

4^4,167,000 

4^2,082,000 

2.  Average  monthly 

number  of  families  . . 

6,812 

10,499 

12,060 

4-1,561 

3.  Average  monthly  pay- 

ment  per  family  

$143.79 

$161.65 

$169.50 

4-$7.85 

_!/  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request 
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State  and  Local  Administration 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  State  and  local  administration  is  50  percent. 
Federal  fimds  for  State  and  local  administration  are  estimated  to  increase  by 
$13,894,000  to  a total  of  $398,610,000,  or  3.6  percent  over  estimated  1971  require- 
ments of  $384,716,000.  This  amount  is  below  the  original  estimates  from  the 
States  in  November  1970,  due  to  the  110  percent  limitation  placed  on  the  overall 
item  for  administration,  social  services,  and  training.  The  maintenance  adminis- 
tration's share  of  the  reduction  has  been  prorated. 

Funds  requested  under  this  activity  are  used  to  meet  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies.  Generally  included  in  the  activity  are: 
the  costs  of  seeing  the  client  in  order  to  determine  eligibility  for  maintenance 
payments  and  eligibility  for  Medicaid  for  categorically  needy  persons  who  are  not 
eligible  for  a maintenance  payment.  Also  included  are  the  costs  of  validating 
eligibility;  the  costs  of  personnel  not  dealing  directly  with  public  assistance 
clients,  such  as  State  and  local  personnel  engaged  in  program  direction  and 
management;  personnel  and  equipment  required  for  the  sizable  task  of  making  monthly 
payments  to  millions  of  recipients;  all  staff  engaged  in  providing  services  to 
the  welfare  agencies,  e.g.,  recruiting  personnel  and  arranging  for  office  space; 
and  some  costs  of  travel,  communications,  etc.  Costs  of  office  space  and  costs 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  are  usually  covered  under  this  activity. 

The  increase  from  1971  to  1972  is  to  finance  additional  staff  and  increased 
salary  costs  of  staff.  The  number  of  recipients  for  whom  checks  must  be  written 
and  the  number  of  vendor  payments  will  be  higher  in  1972  than  in  1971.  For  ex- 
ample, there  will  be  more  protective  payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  more  vendor  payments  made  to  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties. 


The  cost  of  State  and  local  administration  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 


State  and  Local  Administration:  Expenditures  for  maintenance  assistance  adminis- 

tration, fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  based  on  States'  November  1970 
estimates 


Change, 

1970  1971  1972  . 1972  from 

Item actual estimate  estimate  - 1971 

Payments  for  state 
and  local  admin- 
istration: 

Total  $573,678,497  $769,442,000  $800,522,000  +$31,080,000 

Federal  share  $286,943,871  $384,716,000  $398,610,000  +$13,894,000 


\J  Reflects  proposed  supplemental  request. 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972  have  been  reduced — prorated  for  the  maintenance 
assistance  portion--due  to  the  110%  limitation  placed  on  the  overall  item  for 
administration,  social  services,  and  training. 

2,  Assistance  to  Repatriated  U.  S.  Nationals 


Program 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

MentaUy  111  repatriates  

$462,000 

+$8,000 

Other  repatriates  

225,000 

-91,000 

Tote.1 

687,000 

-83,000 
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This  request  is  for  $687,000,  a decrease  of  $83,000  from  the  1971 
appropriation,  to  assist  United  States  citizens  returned  from  abroad 
because  of  mental  illness,  other  illnesses,  destitution,  or  international 
crises,  and  vho  are  vithout  available  resources.  State  and  local  public 
welfare  agencies'  facilities  are  used  for  both  the  mentally  ill  and  for 
other  repatriates.  Where  appropriate,  the  facilities  of  voluntary  agencies 
are  also  used. 

Public  Lav  86-^71,  approved  July  19^0 j provides  for  hospitalization 
and  services  to  repatriated  mentally  ill  U.S.  Nationals  until  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  assumption  of  responsibility  by  States  of  residence  or  the 
repatriate ' s family.  Persons  aided  under  this  program  are  referred  to  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  authorizes  appropriate  State  welfare  agency  to 
meet  the  person  at  the  port  of  entiy  and  to  arrange  for  necessary  care  and 
treatment.  This  includes  care  and  treatment  in  a Federal  or  other  hospital 
if  the  individual  is  without  resources  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
his  care  cannot  be  obtained  from  a State  or  a relative. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  basic  authority  for  this  mentally  ill 
program.  Public  Law  86-571#  two  existing  laws  under  which  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  provided  care  and  treatment  were  repealed  as  of  July  1,  I96I. 

Mentally  ill  repatriates,  transferred  to  this  program  at  its  inception, 
represent  the  major  portion  of  the  n^ntally  ill  caseload  of  46  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1971* 

This  budget  estimate  assumes  that  a total  of  100  mentally  ill  repatri- 
ates will  require  hospitalization  and/or  other  financial  assistance  in  1972, 
compared  with  82  who  required  such  care  in  1970,  and  100  estimated  for  1971. 
The  estimated  1972  increase  of  $8,000  is  largely  based  on  a projected  increase 
in  the  per  diem  rate  for  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital  from  the  current  rate  of 

$31.11  to  $35*22  in  1972. 

Section  III3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  temporary  assistance 
to  U.S.  citizens  and  their  dependents  who  are  referred  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  having  returned  to  this  country  because  of  destitution,  illness,  or 
international  crises  and  who  are  without  available  resources.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  reimbursement  to  State  agencies  for  providing  assistance 
to  repatriates.  Temporary  assistance  may  be  provided  an  individual  up  to 
one  year;  it  may  be  extended  for  six  additional  months  for  handicapped 
persons. 

It  is  estimated  that  temporary  assistance  will  be  provided  a total  of 
about  218  cases  in  1972  who  have  been  repatriated  from  countries  other  than 
Cuba,  as  compared  to  154  in  I970  and  207  estimated  for  1971. 

Repatriates  from  Cuba 

Beginning  in  February  I968,  the  Cuban  Government,  on  short  notice, 
permitted  the  return  of  a niunber  of  persons  with  American  citizenship. 

The  current  budget  estimate  of  100  persons  to  be  repatriated  from  Cuba 
in  1972  was  formulated  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the  persons  \dio 
were  registered  in  December  I967  will  have  arrived  in  the  Itoited  States 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971*  In  July  1970,  the  Cuban  Government 
suddenly  suspended  the  monthly  airlift  of  repatriates,  with  no  indication 
it  would  be  resumed.  Since  that  time,  Cuba  has  agreed  to  permit  repatri- 
ates to  depart  by  scheduled  flights  of  a Cuban  airline,  but  none  have 
arrived.  There  is  an  indication  that  approximately  800  families  with  U.S. 
citizenship,  estimated  to  be  over  3# 200  persons,  are  now  registered  at  the 
Swiss  Embassy  for  repatriation.  However,  s\ifficient  information  is  not 
available  to  justify  an  increased  appropriation  request  at  this  time. 
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3.  Medical  Assistance 


General  Statement 


Grants  for  nedical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  A.ct 
(Medicaid)  are  nade  to  States  having  plans  approved  hy  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  purpose  of  title  XIX,  vhich  became  effective  in 
January  19^6,  is  to  provide  higher  quality  medical  care  to  lov  income  groups 
by  coupling  required  Federal  program  coverage  and  quality  of  care  with  more 
generous  Federal  financial  participation. 

Federal  financial  participation  in  Medicaid  payments  varies  from  a minimum 
of  to  a maximiim  of  83'j^  depending  upon  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State. 

The  Federal  program  requires  that  eligible  recipients  include,  as  a minimum,  all 
persons  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  maintenance  payment  under  the  Social 
Security  A.ct  and  eligible  children  under  21  who  are  not  in  families.  In  addition. 
States  may  elect  to  cover  certain  medically  needy  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
help  only  with  their  medical  tills  and  hence  do  not  receive  maintenance  payments 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelxer. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  doubled  between  I966  and  1972,  from 
$3,600,000,000  to  $7,200,000,000  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  individuals  served  by  the  program  has  more  than  doubled,  from 
8,600,000  people  in  1^8  to  an  estimated  19,000,000  people  in  1972.  Concurrent 
with  this,  there  has  been  a shift  in  the  mix  of  people  sejrred  by  the  program.  To 
examine  a more  narrow  focus,  from  1970  to  1972,  children  and  adults  in  AFDO 
families  are  estimated  to  increase  from  68^  of  the  total  recipients  served  to 
73*5(5  while  the  aged  drop  from  205(  to  l6^.  In  this  same  two-year  period,  a change 
is  projected  in  the  mix  of  funds  going  to  those  eligible  for  maintenance  assist- 
ance and  those  not  eligible  (the  medically  needy) . Pnis  latter  group  received 
32^  of  the  medical  assistance  funds  in  1970  but  only  22^-  in  1972.  In  terms  of 
total  do2J.ars,  a 67^  rise  in  funds  for  those  eligible  for  maintenance  assistance 
over  this  period  is  anticipated  but  only  a 2$  increase  for  the  medically  needy. 
This  res'ults  from  significant  changes  in  the  economic  suatus  of  medical 
assistance  recipients  where  low  paid  workers  formerly  eligible  for  support  as 
medically  needy  lost  their  Jobs  and  shifted  into  the  categorically  needy  group. 
Also,  elimination  of  the  residency  reqTiirsient  from  the  qualification  require- 
ments helped  to  expand  the  categorically  needy  group.  It  further  reflects  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  States  in  expanding  support  for  the  medically  needy 
group . 


The  average  cost  of  medical  assistance  per  recipient  is  expected  to  increase 
from  S3 5^  in  1970  to  S39S  in  1972.  Without  the  planned  administrative  savings  of 
$20C,CXX),CXX)  from  improved  management,  the  average  cost  would  rise  to  $l09  per 
recipient.  Ihere  is  also  a substantial  difference  in  FY  1972  in  the  average  cost 
of  medical  assistance  by  type  of  recipient,  ranging  from  $1,040  for  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  to  $196  for  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren recipient.  Average  costs  for  the  aged  and  the  blind  are  also  substantially 
above  the  average;  namely,  S8l3  and  $696  respectively. 

3:/  type  of  service  received,  33^  of  all  funds  go  for  general  and  t'ubercu- 
losis  hospital  care,  25^-  for  skilled  nursing  home  care,  12^  for  physician 
services,  and  8^  for  drugs.  The  ether  20%  will  provide  for  mental  hospital  care, 
outpatient  care,  dental  care  and  all  other. 

Costs  between  1970  and  1972  for  1 services  are  expected  to  increase  by  U6%. 
This  comprises  relatively  heavy  increases  in  outpatient  care  (69%'',  general  and 
T3  hospital  care  (59^),  sud  dental  care  (55%'5  offset  by  more  modest  increases  of 
ll^%  for  mental  hospitals  and  31%  for  skilled  nursing  homes. 
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The  appropriation  request  for  1972  is  $3*827,619,000,  an  increase  of 
$607,477,000  from  the  amount  for  1971.  The  Federal  share  is  expected  to  amount 
to  about  55  percent  in  both  years.  The  $607,477,000  increase  in  FY  72  is  required 
to  cover  2,000,000  more  recipients,  a rise  of  about  10  percent  in  prices,  and 
a 2 percent  increase  in  utilization  of  covered  medical  services. 


Program 


1970 

Actual 


Increase 

1971  1972  ‘ or 

estimate  estimate  decrease 


1.  For  those  eligible 


for  maintenance 

assistance $1,701,125,000  $2,361,875,000  $2,845,832,000  +$483,957,000 

2.  For  those  not 

eligible  for 
maintenance 

assistance 800,529,000  710,606,000  813,965,000  +103,359,000 

3.  State  and  local 

administration...  114,946,000  147,661,000  167,822,000  +20,l6l,000 


Total  for  all 

activities $2, 616, 600,000  $3,220,142,000  $3,827,619,000  +$607,477,000 


Increased  Number  of  Recipients 

'Ihe  number  of  recipients  is  expected  to  increase  from  17,000,000  in  FY  71  to 
19,000,000  in  FY  72.  1,900,000  of  the  2,000,000  recipient  increase  is  for  Aid  to 

Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  They  now  represent  73  percent  of  the 
19,000,000  total  recipients.  In  FY  71  and  70,  AFDC  represented  71  and  68  percent 
of  the  total  recipients.  The  FY  72  increase  results  largely  from  the  anticipated 
increase  in  recipients  for  maintenance  payments  as  a result  of  the  following: 

a.  The  provision  of  the  1967  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  allows  for  disregarding  work-connected  expenses 
of  recipients  in  computing  payments,  resulted  in  more 
families  receiving  payments. 

b.  Court  decision  which  removed  durational  residence  require- 
ments and  abolished  man-in-house  policies,  thus  making 
more  families  eligible  for  aid. 

c.  Community  organizations  increased  the  case  load  by  finding 
families  who  were  unaware  of  their  eligibility  for  assistance. 

d.  The  number  of  eligible  female-headed  families  resulting  from 
divorce,  separation  and  desertion  increased. 

While  73  percent  of  the  total  recipients  are  AFDC,  only  38  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  for  medical  assistance  is  for  AFDC.  The  percent  increase  was  no 
more  than  1 percent  from  FY  71  and  3 percent  from  FY  70.  The  recipient  and 
dollar  variance  indicate  that  mothers  and  children  are  in  need  of  the  less 
expensive  outpatient  care  and  do  not  stay  in  the  hospitals  as  long  as  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled. 
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Increased  Utilization 


Increased  utilization  of  medical  resources  has  occurred  both  in  programs 
in  vhich  the  scope  of  services  has  been  broadened  and  in  those  which  remained 
unchanged.  To  a great  extent,  increased  utilization  has  resulted  from  increased 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  eligible  poor  that  medical  care  previously  beyond 
their  reach  can  now  be  obtained. 

The  second  causative  factor  in  increased  utilization  is  previous  under  - 
or  non-utilization.  Inaccessible  to  the  poor  for  much  of  their  lives,  medical 
services  now  available  must  meet  the  accumulated  demand  of  eligible  recipients. 

Cost  Increases 


While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items  increased  at  a rate  of 
over  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1970,  the  rate  of  increase  of  medical 
care  over  the  same  period  was  7.^^.  TMs  figure  compares  to  only  6.0^  for  the 
previous  year,  when  the  rate  of  increase  of  all  items  was  actually  higher(6.1^) . 

Medical  care  services  increased  at  a greater  rate  than  goods,  with  hospital 
daily  service  charges  leading  the  rise  at  a rate  of  13.5^  compared  to  12.0^  for 
the  previous  year.  Physicians'  fees  rose  at  a rate  of  8.1^  - faster  than  the 
previous  year (7. 3*5^)  while  the  rate  of  increase  for  dentists'  fees  dropped  frcm 

to  5*6^*  State  estimates,  of  course,  reflect  these  cost  adjustments. 

Program  Comparison  and  Explanation 

As  indicated  in  the  table  titled  "Estimated  total  Federal,  State,  and  local 
expenditures,"  Federal  funds  will  rise  by  over  $1,200,000,000  in  1972  over  1970 
or  46^.  The  proportion  of  Federal  funds  to  total  funds  remains  virtually 
unchanged.  However,  there  is  a substantial  shift  in  mix  of  fUnds  going  to  those 
eligible  and  those  not  eligible  for  maintenance  assistance.  The  Medically  Needy 
comprised  32%  of  the  fxmds  in  1970  but  only  22%  in  1972.  Looked  at  another  way, 
funds  for  those  eligible  for  maintenance  assistance  increased  over  67%  between 
these  two  years  while  funds  for  those  not  eligible  for  maintenance  assistance 
Increased  less  than  2%. 

In  terms  of  recipients  for  whom  vendor  medical  payments  are  made,  the 
largest  group,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  1970  and  three-fourths 
in  1972,  represent  persons  in  families  with  dependent  children  under  21.  Aged 
persons  comprised  20^  in  1970  but  drop  to  l6^  in  1972.  The  changing  distri- 
bution of  the  eligible  categories  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Category 

1971 

loo^ 

1972 

loo^ 

Aged 

20 

18 

16 

Blind  and  Disabled 

9 

9 

9 

Cldldren  and  Adults 
in  Families  (AFDC) 

68 

71 

73 

Other  Adults 

3 

2 

2 

In  terms  of  the  distribution  of  medical  vendor  pa3naents  by  type  of  service , 
there  also  has  been  a substantial  shift  between  1970  and  1972.  For  example, 
payments  for  inpatient  mental  hospital  care  increased  only  about  14%  over  this 
period,  while  the  total  funds  were  increasing  by  46%.  In  contrast,  funds  for 
physician  services  and  general  Inpatient  and  TB  hospital  care  Increased  about 
59%  while  funds  for  nursing  home  care  Increased  only  31%.  These  changes  are 
reflected  in  the  tables  below. 
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Distribution  of  Federal  Payments 
(Dollars  in  millions 


Percent  increase 


Type  of  Service 

1970 

1971 

1972 

from  1970  to  1972 

General  & TB 

$^ 

$1,237 

59 

Mental 

203 

215 

231 

l4 

Outpatient 

98 

129 

165 

69 

Nursing  Home 

705 

805 

922 

31 

Physicians 

290 

387 

468 

61 

Dental 

83 

107 

128 

55 

Drugs 

195 

240 

285 

46 

Other 

147 

191 

224 

54 

Total 

$2,502 

$3,072 

$3,660 

46 

Percent  Distribution 

Type  of  Service 

1970 

1971 

1972 

General  & TB 

31.2 

32.5 

33.8 

Mental 

8.1 

7.0 

6.3 

Outpatient 

3.9 

4.2 

4.5 

Nursing  Home 

28.2 

26.2 

25.2 

Physicians 

11.6 

12.6 

12.8 

Dental 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

Drugs 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

Other 

5.9 

6.2 

6.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Relating  the  units  of  service  to  the  cost  for  the  different  segments  of 
care  provides  the  following  information  on  average  daily  unit  cost: 


Percent 

Amounts  Increase  from 


Type  of  Service 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970  to  1972 

Hospitals  - general 
and  TB  (per  day  of 
care) 

$54.16 

$62.26 

$68.46 

26 

Nursing  homes  (per 
day  of  care) 

10.02 

11.78 

12.34 

23 

Physician  services 
(per  visit) 

7.71 

9.31 

9.34 

21 

In  total,  the  average  cost  per  individual  of  medical  care  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  be  $324  in  1970,  rising  to  $359  in  1971  and  $391  in 
1972.  In  contrast,  the  average  cost  (Federal,  State  and  Local  Title  XIX  funds) 
of  care  per  Medicaid  recipient  averaged  $354,  $376,  and  $398  for  these  same 
three  years.  Thus,  costs  for  all  persons  in  the  U.S.  rose  21%  between  1970  and 
1972,  contrasted  with  a 12^  rise  for  Medicaid  recipients. 


There  is  a substantial  disparity  in  the  average  cost  of  Medicaid  services 
per  person  by  type  of  recipient.  While  the  average  cost  for  all  Medicaid 
recipients  in  1972  was  $398,  the  cost  for  the  average  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  recipient  was  only  $198.  In  contrast,  the  average  cost  for 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  was  $1,040  and  for  the  aged  and  the  blind 
$813  and  $696  respectively.  These  figures  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 
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Average 

Cost  Per  Recipient 

Per  Year 

Type  of  Recipients 

1970 

Amounts 

1971 

1972 

io  Increase 

1970  - 1972 

All  recipients 

$354 

$376 

$398 

12 

Aged 

628 

720 

813 

29 

Blind 

575 

634 

696 

21 

Aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. . 

1,012 

1,017 

i,o4o 

3 

Aid  to  Families  with 
dependent  children. . . . 

180 

190 

198 

10 

Medicaid  Program  in  Operation 

As  of  January  1,  1971?  52  Jurisdictions  were  operating  a title  XIX  Medical 
Assistance  Program.  Alaska  and  Arizona  are  not  expected  to  initiate  a program 
under  title  XIX  during  FY  1972. 


Federal  requirements  that  affect  program  costs 

Since  July  1,  1970,  all  medical  assistance  plans  under  title  XIX  must 
provide  as  a minimum,  eight  basic  medical  services  (inpatient  hospital  care, 
outpatient  hospital  care,  skilled  nursing  home  care,  physician  care,  home  health 
service,  screening  and  treatment  of  people  under  21,  transportation,  and  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  care)  to  all  individuals  who  are  eligible  to  receive  maintenance 
payments.  The  following  2k  States  limit  their  programs  to  the  foregoing  group: 


Alabama 

Arkans  as 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 
Nevada 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
Ohio 
Oregon 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

West  Virginia 
Wyoming 


Under  Federal  law,  as  enacted  in  1965?  all  State  plans  under  title  XIX  are 
to  be  expanded,  both  in  terms  of  persons  who  are  eligible  and  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  provided,  so  that  by  1977  comprehensive  medical  services  will 
be  available  to  all  the  medically  needy iZ  Looking  toward  this  goal,  28  State 
plans  now  cover  both  the  people  who  are  eligible  for  assistance  payments  and  the 
people  who  are  medically  needy  only.  These  States  are: 


C ali f orni a Kans  as 

Connecticut  Kentucky 

Delaware  Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  Massachusetts 
Guam  Michigan 

Hawaii  Minnesota 

Illinois  Nebraska 


New  Hampshire 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


1/  Those  individuals  who  would  he  eligible  for  maintenance  assistance  except  that 
their  income  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  but  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  medical  needs. 

Accomplishments  1970  - 1971 

Beginning  in  1970  and  continuing  in  1971?  the  reorganization  of  the  Medical 
Services  Administration  has  expanded  the  Federal  role  in  reshaping  the  medical 
program  to  provide  more  health  services  to  eligible  recipients  with  increased 
eniphasis  on  economy  and  improvements  in  the  delivery  of  services.  More  search- 
ing project  revievrs,  new  regulations  on  hospitals,  more  critical  utilization  of 
nursing  homes,  stronger  utilization  review  procedures,  and  new  management 
information  systems  are  being  devised  and  implemented  to  improve  the  States' 
ability  to  control  their  costs  and  provide  a more  economical  method  of  delivering 
health  care. 
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New  methods  of  financing  and  of  delivering  services  to  Medicaid  patients 
have  been  implemented.  Several  organizations  that  would  qualify  as  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  deliver  comprehensive  services  to  Medicaid  patients. 
Prepaid  financing  is  also  becoming  available  as  Medicaid  negotiates  contracts 
with  provider  groups  and  insurance  companies  who  guarantee  to  pay  for  services 
needed  by  Medicaid  patients  in  return  for  fixed  per  capita  fees. 

The  following  administrative  Initiatives  are  being  taken  In  FY-1971 
which  are  expected  to  result  In  savings  of  $70,000,000  In  Federal  funds.  These 
savings  have  been  applied  to  reduce  the  FY-1971  Supplemental  budget  request. 

a.  It  is  estimated  that  a potential  savings  of  $40,000,000  will  result 
from  a more  critical  review  of  medical  services  utilization  by 
Medicaid  eligibles  by  reducing  hospitalization  where  outpatient  care 
or  nursing  home  care  will  substitute,  and  by  cutting  down  on  the 
lengths  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  stays, 

b.  Savings  of  $30,000,000  is  estimated  by  requiring  prior  authorization 
for  extended  stays  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  by  physicians  or 
utilization  review  panels,  establishing  fee  schedules  for  doctors  and 
dentists,  and  improving  surveillance  of  claims  processing.  When  an 
improved  management  information  and  payments  system  is  installed  in 
all  the  States,  greater  savings  should  be  forthcoming  in  all  these 
areas.  This  is  reflected  in  the  next  section  of  this  report  where 
similar  savings,  namely  $60,000,000  for  utilization  review  and 
$50,000,000  for  prior  authorization,  fee  schedules  and . claims 
processing,  are  estimated  for  1972.  Also,  some  contracts  may  be  let 
to  experiment  In  new  ways  of  reviewing  utilization,  fee  schedules, 
and  claims  to  obtain  greater  savings. 


Program  Plans  for  1972 

The  request  for  1972  is  based  upon  the  States’  estimates,  which  are  modified 
for  Federal  administrative  initiatives  reducing  the  total  costs.  The  States 
estimates  show  increases  in  the  number  of  people  eligible  for  medical  assistance, 
greater  utilization  of  available  services  by  those  eligibles,  and  added  costs  for 
services  provided. 

The  administrative  initiatives  are  expected  to  resTilt  in  a savings  of 
$110,000,000  in  Federal  funds  in  FY  1972.  This  savings  is  deducted  in  arriving 
at  the  FY  72  budget  requirement. 

Additional  savings  which  would  result  from  legislative  changes  to  be  pro- 
posed are  not  reflected  in  these  estimates. 


Belation  to  Long  Range  Objectives 

The  plans  for  1972  reflect  the  concentration  on  improved  utilization  review, 
strengthened  management  information  systems  capability,  program  incentives  to 
encourage  the  use  of  more  efficient  methods  of  delivering  health  services  to  the 
poor,  and  more  reasonable  expenditures  for  long  term  care.  Contracts  with  private 
industry  are  currently  being  developed  to  provide  methods  and  ways  of  converting 
existing  medical  service  activities  to  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  Contract 
plans  are  also  under  way  to  study  the  background  and  causes  of  long-term  care  in 
nursing  homes.  It  is  expected  that  these  contracts  will  provide  necessary 
material  and  information  to  reduce  or  curtail  future  costs.  In  addition,  it  is 
planned  that  all  the  States  will  accept  and  install  the  Model  Management  Infor- 
mation Payment  System  to  improve  claims  processing  and  surveillance  of  vendor 
medical  payments. 
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Soc ial  Services 


Increase 

1971 

1972 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Grants 

$757,286,000 

$838,200,000 

$+80,914; 000 

General 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorized  75  percent 
Federal  financial  participation  in  State  and  local  costs  of  providing  social 
services,  specified  in  an  approved  State  plan,  for  public  assistance  recipients 
and  former  or  potential  recipients. 

The  objective  of  the  social  services  program  is  to  assist  States  to: 

(1)  provide  social  services  to  needy  children  and  their  parents 
or  persons  with  whom  they  live;  maintain  and  strengthen 
family  life;  foster  child  development;  prevent  and  reduce 
illegitimacy;  encourage  family  planning;  protect  children  as 
needed;  and  help  the  parent,  relatives,  and  caretakers  to 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  maximum  self-support  and  per- 
sonal independence;  and 

(2)  provide  services  to  help  aged,  blind,  and  other  handicapped 
adults  to  attain  or  retain  capabilities  for  self-care,  self- 
support,  and  personal  independence. 

In  1970,  the  average  monthly  number  of  families  receiving  AFDG  was 
1,922,000.  The  number  of  families  is  expected  to  increase  to  2,398,250  in 
1971  and  to  2,842,950  in  1972.  Accompanying  the  increased  caseload  will  be 
a demand  for  more  services  to  strengthen  and  improve  family  living,  to  prevent 
family  breakdown  or  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  broken  homes,  to  strengthen  the 
capability  of  parents  to  carry  out  their  parental  role  and  improve  parent -child 
relationships,  to  assist  people  in  coping  with  the  problems  attendant  on 
economic  and  social  deprivation  and  to  open  up  opportunities  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  family  and  personal  living. 

The  following  situations  are  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
social  services  agencies  will  address  in  1971  and  1972: 

400,000  AFDG  children  were  judged  to  be  mentally  retarded; 

According  to  recent  studies,  80  percent  of  AFDG  mothers  want  to 

be  self-supporting  provided  they  can  adequately  provide  for  their 

families ; 

60  percent  of  AFDG  families  live  in  sub-standard  housing; 

15  percent  of  AFDG  mothers  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

Many  more  have  chronic  impairments.  At  least  10  percent  of  AFDG 

mothers  suffer  from  emotional  disorders; 
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14.5  percent  of  AFDC  mothers  are  currently  working;  and 

6 of  10  AFDC  mothers  are  not  employable  because  of  Incapacity, 
lack  of  job  skills,  or  fulltime  homemaker  duties. 

The  1971  program  of  social  services  moves  a long  way  toward  providing  a 
variety  of  specific  social  services  in  a comprehensive  program  designed  to  meet 
the  total  needs  of  the  recipient.  The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  create  oppor- 
tunities for  helping  the  recipient  develop  more  fully  his  social,  economic,  and 
personal  potential. 


In  most  States  the  same  staff  that  handled  social  services  simultaneously 
determined  eligibility.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  the  non- 
differentiated  functions  of  staff — which  was  both  legal  and  in  accord  with 
policy — 75  percent  claims  were  often  being  made  for  functions  related  to 
determining  eligibility  for  financial  and/or  medical  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  services,  to  some  extent,  were  being  provided  for  which  only  50  percent 
matching  was  claimed. 

Because  of  this  diffusion  in  responsibilities,  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  States  to  separate  staff  functions  of  establishing  eligibility  for 
financial  and  medical  assistance  from  those  related  to  social  services  by 
providing  a financial  incentive  to  those  States  achieving  separation.  Seventy- 
five  percent  Federal  financial  participation  is  provided  for  States  with 
separation;  50  percent  Federal  financial  participation  is  provided  for  States 
without  separation.  Although  there  is  currently  no  legal  mandate  for  separa- 
tion, it  is  strongly  believed  that  separation  will  result  in  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  social  services.  In  addition,  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  separation,  specific  staff  functions  can  be  evaluated  and  cost 
estimates  derived. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  a new  social  service  legislation  package  is  being 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  to  provide  for  reform  measures 
in  social  services.  These  measures  will  provide  the  means  of  assuring  State 
accountability  for  Federal  funds.  They  will  provide  the  States  with  an 
improved  capability  for  program  management  and  for  determining  cost  effective- 
ness. The  proposed  legislation  will  provide  for  increased  funds  for  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  programs.  It  will  also  provide  for  some  degree  of  equaliza- 
tion of  State  programs  by  earmarking  funds  to  bring  all  State  expenditures  for 
social  services  at  least  up  to  the  present  national  average.  These  reforms 
will  be  a giant  step  toward  improving  States'  social  services  programs. 

New  service  legislation  and  separation,  coupled  with  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a comprehensive  management  information  system,  should 
provide  the  means  for  determining  what  services  were  provided  to  what  target 
groups,  at  what  cost,  and  with  what  result. 
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AFDC  Program  for  1971 

Some  of  the  major  services  with  respect  to  AFDC  are  homemaker  services, 
counseling  services,  family  planning  services,  family-life  education,  services 
to  assist  in  child  rearing,  home  and  financial  management  services,  day  care, 
in-home  child  care,  help  in  obtaining  and  utilizing  health  services,  legal 
services,  housing  services,  self-support  services,  education  services,  and 
programs  to  maximize  the  educational  and  social  development  of  children. 

As  of  March  1970,  a total  of  810,000  families  and  2,128,000  chil4ren 
were  reported  by  45  States  to  be  receiving  one  or  more  social  services  under 
the  AFDC  program. 

Some  of  the  types  of  services  received  by  AFDC  families  and  children  are 
as  follows.  Many  families  received  more  than  one  type  of  care  during  the  year. 

Type  of  service  Percent  receiving 

Family 

Services  to  obtain  or  use  medical  or  dental  care  56 

Services  to  improve  home  and  financial 

management  54 

Services  related  to  employment  or  training  for 

employment  not  otherwise  classified  51 

Housing  services  36 

Emergency  services  21 

Family  planning  without  medical  referral  20 

Children 

Services  related  to  school,  summer  employment 

or  recreational  activities  53 

Services  to  secure  support  or  paternity  53 

Services  related  to  child  adjustment  27 

The  above  list  is  by  no  means  all  inclusive.  Specific  annual  data  are  not 
available  on  the  number  of  children  in  non-WIN  child  care  and  special  child 
care  or  on  families  receiving  homemaker  services.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  these  services  have  accelerated  over  the  past  year  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Adult  Programs  for  1971 

During  1971,  it  is  expected  that  adult  services  will  be  extended  to  all 
States  and  that  the  quality  of  services  will  be  improved.  The  number  of 
individuals  being  served  is  expected  to  increase  as  follows:  (1)  101,000 

adults  are  currently  being  provided  protective  services.  This  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  125,000  during  1971.  (2)  65,900  clients  are  currently 

being  provided  services  to  help  them  leave  institutions  and  prevent  unnecessary 
institutionalization  by  helping  them  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  ("in-home” 
service).  This  number  is  expected  to  increase  to  115,000  during  1971.  New 
services  will  be  developed  for  50,000  adults  living  in  community-based  housing 
and  other  social  care  institutions. 
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1972  Program  Plans 

Daring  1972,  the  aumber  of  adults  and  families  and  children  requiring  and 
provided  with  needed  social  services  will  increase. 

Target  Groups;  While  attempting  to  provide  a comprehensive  program  which 
will  encompass  and  meet  the  more  pressing  service  needs  of  current,  former, 
and  potential  public  assistance  recipients.  States  focus  especially  upon  certain 
needy  groups  within  this  eligible  population.  It  is  expected  that  social 
services  supplied  to  these  groups  will  diminish  the  incidence  or  severity  of 
future  social  problems  and  their  accompanying  public  costs. 

The  target  groups  for  which  special  emphasis  will  be  directed  in  the  1972 
program  are: 

Families 

1.  AFDC  families  at  the  ready  or  almost  ready  stage  of  manpower 
training  or  job  acceptance 

2.  Alcoholic  parents  and  their  families 

3.  Migrant  families 

4.  Families  in  crisis  situations,  especially  potential  marital 
breakups,  parent-child  difficulties,  and  severe  environmental 
problems 


Adults 

1.  Isolated  aged  and  disabled  persons 

2.  Institutionalized  adults  who  can  live  outside  the 
institution 

3.  Under-nourished  adults 
Youth 

1.  School  drop-outs 

2.  Teenage  unmarried  mothers 

3.  Addicted  youth 

4.  Drifting  and/or  homeless  youth 

5.  Out-of-school  youth 

Children 

1.  Abused,  neglected  or  exploited  children 

2.  Physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children 

3.  Under-nourished  children 

4.  Children  needing  part-time  or  full-time  care  in  parents' 
absence 

Social  services  directed  to  children  disadvantaged  for  a variety  of 
reasons  are  an  investment  in  the  future  of  these  children  growing  into  adult- 
hood. Corrective  services  as  of  today  are  designed  to  assist  children  to  be 
more  adequately  self-sustaining  persons  in  their  adult  years. 
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Social  services  to  persons  at  the  ready  or  almost  ready  stage  of 
manpower  training  or  job  acceptance  are  designed  to  be  helpful  to  enable  such 
persons  to  move  into  self-support  programs.  All  during  the  period  that 
enabling  services  are  offered  to  adults,  supplemental  child  care  is  indicated 
for  a number  of  children.  These  child  care  services  as  well  as  direct 
curative  services  may  continue  to  be  required  for  a considerable  number  of 
children  for  short  or  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

Goals  and  Objectives 


While  attempting  to  meet  the  full  scope  and  intent  of  the  social  services 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  the  degree  adopted  by  each  State 
plan,  the  Federal  program  for  1972  emphasizes  five  major  goals  with  related 
objectives.  They  are  as  follows: 

I.  Self-support 

A.  Get  job-ready  people  into  manpower  channel 

B.  Remove  obstacles  to  job  readiness  in  areas  of: 

child  care 

- education 

- health 
disability 

- environment 

II.  Self-care  and  Protection  for  Vulnerable  Aged  and  Disabled  Adults 

A.  Assure  appropriate  living  arrangements  in  or  outside  own  home 

B.  Maintain  or  restore  family  ties 

C.  Reduce  isolation 

D.  Prevent  neglect,  exploitation  and  abuse  and  protect  legal  rights 

E.  Provide  access  to  health  services  and  resources 

III.  Family  Stability 

A.  Promote  and  provide  family  planning 

B.  Reduce  the  number  of  families  living  in  sub-standard  housing  and 
environment 

C.  Improve  home  and  financial  management 

D.  Promote  mental  and  physical  health  with  emphasis  on  reducing 
alcoholism,  malnutrition  and  drug  addiction 
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E.  Respond  to  and  help  families  deal  with  crises  in  marital  or 
parent-child  relationships 

F.  Promote  educational  development  including  adult  basic  education 
and  high  school  equivalency  and  courses  in  family  life  and 
consumer  education 

IV.  Child  and  Youth  Development 

A.  See  that  hungry  and  ill  children  get  adequate  nutrition  and 
health  care 

B.  See  that  each  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  child  and 
youth  in  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  Child 
Welfare  families  have  resources  to  overcome  handicaps  and 
normalize  development 

C.  See  that  children  of  working  parents  are  provided  adequate  child 
care 

D.  See  that  socially  and  culturally  handicapped  children  receive 
developmental  opportunities 

E.  See  that  school  drop-outs  return  to  school,  receive  training  or 
are  placed  in  employment 

F.  Provide  outreach  and  access  to  commxmity  services  for  drifting 
youth 

G.  See  that  each  teenage  unmarried  mother  is  enabled  to  make  and 
carry  out  a satisfactory  plan  for  herself  and  child 

H.  See  that  addicted  youth  have  an  identifiable  place  to  turn  for 
information  and  access  to  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 

V.  Child  Protection 


A.  To  see  that  systems  for  reporting  and  prompt  response  to  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  exploitation  are  operating  in  every  community 

B.  To  see  that  more  services  are  given  to  families  to  keep  such 
children  in  their  own  homes  and  prevent  unnecessary  separation 
from  own  parents 

C.  To  e^and  resoixrces  for  emergency,  temporary  and  long  term  care 
for  such  children  as  must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes 

D.  To  see  that  services  are  provided  to  such  parents  and  such 
children  to  facilitate  return  to  their  own  home  whenever  possible 

E.  To  see  that  legal  rights  of  such  children  and  parents  are 
protected  by  assuring  them  the  availability  of  legal  counsel  and 
updating  statuatory  protections 
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The  kinds  of  services  most  commonly  needed  to  achieve  these  objectives 
include  the  following  which  may  be  provided  directly  by  the  public  agency, 
arranged  for  by  agreement  with  other  public  agencies  or  purchased  from  public 
or  private  agencies: 

Personal  counseling  including  referral 

Group  counseling 

Day  care  , 

Homemaker  services 

Transportation 

Legal  assistance 

Home  management  training 

Foster  care 

Emergency  shelter 

Family  life  and  consumer  education 
Half-way  houses  and  drop-in  centers 
Home  delivered  meals 

$838,200,000  is  requested  for  this  program  for  1972. 

State  and  Local  Training: 


1971  Estimate 

1972  Estimate 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

Grants 

$1^3,866,000 

-$1,20U,000 

Narrative 

Under  the  1962  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  financial 
participation  at  the  75  percent  rate  is  available  to  States  for  costs  of 
training  public  assistance  staff  or  persons  preparing  for  employment  in  public 
assistance  agencies.  The  196?  Amendments  require  States  to  provide  for  the 
training  and  effective  use  of  subprofessionals  as  community  service  aides  and 
of  volunteers. 

This  program  enables  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies  to  provide 
educational  leave  for  employees,  stipends  for  individuals  preparing  for  enqploy- 
ment,  agency  in-service  training  programs  for  eii5)loyees,  and  educational  and 
training  grants  or  contracts  for  training. 

In  1971  there  were  920  training  positions  in  State  and  local  agencies  to 
provide  in-service  training  for  the  1^6,000  employees  in  public  assistance 
programs.  About  10,000  subprofessionals  and  30,000  other  staff  received  some 
form  of  training.  Agency  in-seirvice  training  conducted  by  agency  staff  are  to 
train  new  staff,  to  retrain  old  staff  for  new  programs  and  to  upgrade  skills 
to  iii5)rove  services.  In-service  training  eacpenditures  are  about  \^o  of  the 
costs.  Educational  leave  and  short  term  training  is  also  about  \\^o  of  the  total. 

Some  3»300  individuals  were  on  full  time  educational  leave  with  an  additional 
1,300  on  part  time  or  work  study  programs. 
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Some  a^ncies  give  grants  and  contracts  to  agencies  to  purchase  training 
services.  About  %h  ,000,000  is  spent  for  field  instruction  and  classroom 
faculty.  Most  agencies  provided  summer  work  training  programs.  Approximately 
5,360  students  weire  trained  in  the  summer  of  1970 • One  half  had  less  than 
hi^  school  education. 

In  1972  emphasis  on  retraining  of  staff  for  new  service  delivery  systems 
will  continue. 

State  and  local  agencies  make  use  of  a range  of  personnel  such  as  nei^hor- 
hood  worker,  friendly  visitor  for  the  aging,  homemaker  for  handicapped  or  dis- 
abled people,  employment  counselors  to  help  people  return  to  work  and  technical 
amA  professional  personnel.  All  of  these  areas  require  special  training  for 
staff  to  have  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  this  wide  range  of  service 
delivery  systems. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  en^loyment  of  the  disadvantaged  in  public 
service  careers  different  kinds  of  in-service  training  programs  and  opportunities 
for  formal  education  will  be  developed.  The  need  for  training  of  staff  for 
income  maintenance  will  decrease  with  enactment  of  Family  Assistance,  since  the 
President's  budget  includes  funds  for  training  of  State  and  local  staff  in 
administration  of  assistance  under  the  proposed  legislation.  Approximately 
U,000  individuals  will  receive  educational  leave  in  1972. 

Child  Welfare  Services 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

estimate 

estimate 

decrease 

Grants 

$46,000,000 

$46,000,000 

--- 

Background 


A variety  of  services  for  children  and  their  parents  are  provided  by 
child  welfare  agencies  through  the  Federal  grants  for  child  welfare  services. 
Child  welfare  agencies  have  developed  services  to  help  children  before  and 
after  trouble  occurs  and  have  worked  to  develop  community  resources  that  will 
"supplement,  or  substitute  for,  (1)  parental  care  and  supervision  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing,  remedying,  or  assisting  in  the  solution  of  problems 
which  may  result  in  the  neglect,  abuse,  exploitation,  or  delinquency  of 
children,  (2)  protecting  and  caring  for  homeless,  dependent,  or  neglected 
children,  (3)  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  children  of  working 
mothers,  and  (4)  otherwise  protecting  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  children, 
such  as  strengthening  their  own  homes  where  possible  or,  where  needed,  the 
provision  of  adequate  care  of  children  away  from  their  homes,  foster  family 
homes,  day  care  or  other  child  care  facilities." 

Children  referred  to  public  child  welfare  agencies  by  other  welfare 
agencies,  courts,  schools,  police  and  neighbors  are  not  limited  to  the  poor. 
Child  welfare  services  are  extended  to  children  in  need  without  regard  to 
financial  need,  legal  residence,  race,  or  religion. 

Child  welfare  services  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

1.  Counseling  children  and  their  parents  in  relation  to 
behavior  problems,  parent-child  conflicts,  physical  and 
mental  handicaps  and  emotional  and  social  adjustment. 

2.  Emergency  care  and  protection  of  children  reported  to 
be  abused,  neglected,  abandoned  or  exploited  by  parents 
or  guardians. 
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3.  Services  and  assistance  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
babies  including  education  and  training  of  the  mothers 
and  family  planning  services. 

4.  Homemaker  services  to  keep  children  in  their  own  homes 
when  a crisis  occurs  such  as  the  illness  of  a parent  or 
where  help  in  home  management  may  keep  a family  intact. 

5.  Foster  care  in  foster  family  homes  or  institutions  when 
children  must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes. 

6.  Adoption  placement  services  to  provide  a permanent  family 
home  for  children  who  have  lost  their  parents  or  whose 
parents'  rights  to  them  have  been  legally  terminated. 

7.  Day  care  services  to  care  for  and  protect  children  whose  mothers 
work  or  are  in  training  for  employment  or  for  children  who  need 
day  care  for  such  reasons  as  training  to  compensate  for  a physical 
or  mental  handicap. 

8.  Recruitment  and  licensing  of  child-caring  facilities  including 
day  care  facilities  to  assure  adequacy  of  care  of  children  and 
to  prevent  their  exploitation  or  neglect. 


The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  made  major  changes  in  the 
operation  and  direction  of  child  welfare  services.  Both  Child  Vfelfare  Services 
and  Aid  to  Fanilies  with  Dependent  Children  are  authorized  by  the  same  title 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  must  be  administered  through  a single  organiza- 
tional unit  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Under  these  amendments  increased 
Federal  financial  participation  is  available  for  services  to  needy  families 
and  children  reached  through  the  AFDC  program.  This,  in  effect,  releases  some 
child  welfare  services  funds  for  providing  services  to  the  many  needy  children 
living  on  the  fringes  of  poverty  in  and  out  of  their  own  homes  who  cannot  be 
helped  through  the  AFDC  program. 

As  of  March  1970  a total  of  338,000  families  and  611,000  children  were 
reported  by  51  States  to  be  receiving  some  social  services  under  the  Child 
Welfare  Services  program  as  follows: 


Families 


Children 


Number  provided  day  care 
(47  States  reporting) 


12,000 


17,000 


Number  provided  homemaker 
service  (4  States 
reporting) 


2,500 


8,700 


Number  with  children  in  foster 
family  homes  and  institutions 
who  were  provided  social  ser- 
vices (51  States  reporting) 


154,000 


258,000 


Other  (mostly  protective  services 

for  children  in  their  own  homes)  169,500 


327,300 


Total  number  provided  social  services 

of  some  type  (51  States  reporting)  338,000 


611,000 
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The  child  welfare  program  provides  the  following  types  of  services  to 
children  and  to  personnel  engaged  in  the  provision  of  these  services: 

Personnel  Services: 

Child  Welfare 
Day  Care  Services 
Homemaker  Services 
Professional  Education 
Institutes,  Conferences,  and 
Short  Term  Courses 
Foster  Care  of  Children 
Care  of  Unmarried  Mothers 
Day  Care  of  Children 

a.  In  Family  Day  Care  Home 

b.  In  Day  Care  Center: 

(1)  Operation 

(2)  Purchase 

Purchase  of  Homemaker  Services 

Specialized  Services 

Return  of  Runaway  Children 

Research  and  Special  Facilitative  Services 

Merit  System  Costs 

Advisory  Committees 

Membership  Fees 

Supplies,  Equipment  and  Communication 
Occupancy  and  Maintenance  of  Space 

The  total  costs  for  these  services  amounted  to  approximately  $563,000,000 
in  1970,  of  which  the  Federal  contribution  was  $46,000,000,  or  8%. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971,  State  welfare  departments  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  reorganize  and  coordinate  the  family  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  as  required  by  the  Social  Security  amendments  of  1967.  Most  have  also 
started  the  process  of  separating  the  staff  functions  of  determining  eligibility 
for  financial  and  medical  assistance  from  the  delivery  of  social  services. 

Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 

States  will  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  child  welfare  services  more  closely 
with  the  social  services  program  of  AFDC  and  to  use  child  welfare  services  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  that  cannot  be  reached  through  the  AFDC  social  services  pro- 
gram. Continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon: 

(1)  Improvement  of  existing  foster  care  and  the  recruitment  of 
additional  badly  needed  foster  homes. 

(2)  Recruitment  of  additional  adoption  homes. 

(3)  Expanding  family  planning  services. 

(4)  Referring  children  in  need  of  health  services. 

(5)  Recruitment  of  day  care  facilities  and  provision  of  services 
that  will  foster  the  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
development  of  needy  children. 

(6)  Development  of  services  programs  for  the  reduction  and  prevention 
of  illegitimacy. 

With  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  remaining  at  $46,000,000  for  the  past 
three  years,  the  States  have  had  to  provide  a greater  proportion  of  financial 
participation.  In  1970,  State  and  local  funds  made  up  approximately  92%  of 
the  total  funds  expended  for  child  welfare  services,  with  Federal  participation 
being  8%.  In  order  to  maintain  the  1970  level  of  611,000  children  receiving 
child  welfare  services.  State  and  local  funds  will  make  up  approximately  93% 
in  1971  and  94%  in  1972,  with  the  Federal  participation  dropping  to  7%  and  6% 
respectively. 
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The  provision,  improvement,  and  expansion  of  existing  services  as  well  as 
the  development  of  new  services,  and  progress  toward  meeting  the  goal  of  assur- 
ing that  child  welfare  services  are  available  by  1975  to  all  children  who  need 
them  will  be  accomplished  primarily  as  a result  of  State  effort. 

The  1972  request  for  $46,000,000,  the  same  level  as  1971,  will  be  used  in 
assisting  the  States  to  accomplish  the  legislative  objectives  of  this  program. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Maintenance  Assistance  (Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  Secs.  1,  401, 

1001,  1401,  and  1601) 

1972 

Budget 

Authorization  Estimate 


$5,628,189,000  Indefinite  $6,655,321,000 

Purpose:  Under  formulas  established  by  Congress,  the  Federal  government  reimburses 

the  States  for  payments  made  to  eligible  needy  persons--dependent  children  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled--f or  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  items  of  daily  living;  also,  for  the  costs 
of  vendor  payments  made  to  intermediate  care  facilities  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled;  and  for  the  costs  of  State  and  local  administration  of  the  program. 

Explanation:  The  public  assistance  programs  are  administered  by  the  States  with 
the  financial  participation  of  the  Federal  government,  and  under  Federal  policies 
and  regulations.  The  scope  of  coverage  and  assistance  standards  are  set  forth  in 
State  Plans  approved  by  the  Federal  government. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  fiscal  year  1971,  it  is  anticipated  that  money  payments 
will  be  made  to  a monthly  average  of  more  than  12  million  needy  recipients,  with 
the  majority  of  the  assistance  to  families  with  dependent  children  (over  nine  mil- 
lion recipients),  and  to  the  aged  (over  two  million). 

The  main  program  emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1971  has  been  in  the  improvement  of 
control  of  eligibility  through  the  establishment  of  an  expanded  quality  control 
system,  and  through  the  improvement  of  administration  of  eligibility  determina- 
tion and  payment  procedures  under  the  Simplified  System.  The  new  quality  control 
of  eligibility  was  mandated  in  October  1970,  and  all  States  are  moving  to  effectu- 
ate the  revised  system.  The  simplified  method  was  mandated  in  May  1970  for  the 
adult  categories,  to  be  effective  Statewide  by  July  1,  1971,  and  the  States  are 
installing  the  revised  approach  and  have  submitted  plans  for  further  simplifica- 
tion. Also,  a number  of  States  have  extended  the  simplified  method  Statewide  in 
all  categories.  Continued  emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1971  has  been  placed  on  re- 
quiring State  compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  both  through  stepped- 
up  negotiations  and  through  compliance  hearings. 

Objectives  for  1972:  From  the  States'  estimates  received  to  date,  it  appears  the 

number  of  persons  assisted  by  the  program  will  continue  to  rise  substantially  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  average  number  of  recipients  of  money  payments  in  1972  will 
be  over  14  million,  an  increase  of  1.8  million  over  1971,  with  about  90  percent 
of  the  increase  occurring  in  the  AFDC  program.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  program  ad- 
ministration emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  upon  the  improvement  of  Quality 
Control  of  the  eligibility  system  and  further  efforts  to  work  with  the  States  to 
improve  the  over-all  administration  of  the  programs  through  the  simplified  system. 
Also,  efforts  will  be  continued  in  the  improvement  of  prompt  delivery  of  payments 
to  eligible  recipients  and  provision  of  fair  hearings  by  continued  efforts  to 
obtain  State  compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 


1971 

Amoimt 
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Activity ; Assistance  to  Repatriated  U.S.  Nationals.  (Public  Law  86-571  and 
Section  1113  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  as  amended  throiigh  Jime  30,  1971> 
Public  Law  91-kl  *) 


1971  1^72 

Budget 

Amomt  Authorization  Estimate 

$770,000  Indefinite*  $687,000 

Purpose:  This  program  provides  assistance  to  United  States  citizens  returned 

from  abroad  because  of  mental  illness,  other  illness,  destitution,  or  interna- 
tional crises,  and  irtio  are  without  available  resources.  Assistance  is  pro- 
vided upon  certification  by  the  Department  of  State  and  upon  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

Eigilanation:  Public  Law  86-571  authorizes  hospital  care  and  treatment  to 

U.S.  IfcitionalB  retumed  because  of  mental  Illness;  Section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  citizens  and  their  dependents  whose 
return  is  due  to  destitution.  Illness  or  international  crises.  The  program 
is  administered  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  with  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies,  which  arrange  necessary  hospital 
treatment  for  ill  or  mentally  ill  persons,  provide  temporary  maintenance, 
plan  for  resettlement  and  contributions  from  relatives,  locate  employment, 
obtain  rehabilitative  services,  and  explore  eligibility  for  benefits  from 
other  programs.  Ten^orary  assistance  \mder  Section  1113  may  be  provided  an 
individual  up  to  one  year;  it  may  be  extended  for  six  additional  months  in 
extenuating  circumstances.  The  program  provides  for  direct  reimbursement 
to  Federal  and  other  hospitals  for  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
State  agencies  are  reimbursed  for  temporary  assistance  and  other  identifi- 
able costs  incurred  in  providing  assistance  to  repatriates,  including  cost 
of  services  purchased  from  other  agencies. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971^  approximately  710  persons  are  expected  to 

receive  assistance  under  this  program,  including  100  mentally  ill  persons 
and  6l0  other  repatriates. 

Objectives  for  1972:  Approximately  500  persons  are  estimated  to  require 

assistance  under  this  program  in  1972,  including  100  mentally  ill  persons 
and  ^400  other  repatriates  on  the  basis  that  most  persons  who  registered 
in  1968  for  repatriation  from  Cuba  will  have  returned  to  the  U.S.  ly 
June  1971*  Information  received  from  the  State  Department  in  December  I97I 
indicates  that  800  families  with  U.S.  Citizens,  estimated  to  include  3,200 
persons,  are  registered  at  the  Swiss  Embassy  for  return  to  the  U.S.  The 
Cuban  CJoverament  suspended  the  monthly  airlift  as  of  Jiily  1970  with  no 
indication  that  they  will  resume.  Cuba  has  agreed,  however,  to  permit  U.S. 
Citizens  and  dependents  to  depart  Cuba  via  scheduled  flights  on  the  Cuban 
Airline  with  transit  visas  approved  by  Mexico.  Until  these  arrangements 
become  operative,  however,  there  is  insirfficient  basis  for  projecting  addi- 
tional costs. 
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Activity:  Medical  Assistance  (Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  for 

Medical  Assistance  Provided  under  Titles  I, 
IV,  X,  and  XVI  of  the  Act) 

1972 

1971  Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 


$3,216,142,000  Indefinite  $3,827,619,000 

Purpose:  To  provide  more  quality  medical  care  to  low  Income  groups  by  coupling 

required  Federal  program  coverage  and  quality  of  care  with  more  generous 
Federal  financial  participation. 

Explanation:  Federal  financial  participation  In  Medicaid  payments  varies  from 

a mlnlmimi  of  50  % to  a maximum  of  83%  depending  upon  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  State.  Federal  program  requires  that  eligible  recipients  Include,  as 
a minimum,  all  persons  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  maintenance  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  eligible  children  under  21  who  are  not  In 
families.  In  addition.  States  may  elect  to  cover  certain  medically  needy 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  help  only  with  their  medical  bills  and  hence 
do  not  receive  maintenance  payments  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Accomplishments  In  1970-1971:  The  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Services 

Administration,  begun  In  1970  and  completed  In  1971,  has  expanded  the  Federal 
role  to  provide  more  health  services  to  eligible  recipients.  New  regulations 
and  guidelines  on  utilization  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  new  manage- 
ment Information  systems  are  being  devised  to  Improve  the  States'  ability  to 
manage  and  control  their  costs. 

Administrative  Initiatives  are  being  taken  to  generate  savings  of  $70,000,000 
to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  FY-1971  supplemental  budget  request.  These 
Initiatives  consist  of  a more  critical  review  of  the  utilization  of  medical 
services  In  order  to  reduce  hospitalization  and  substitute  nursing  home  or 
outpatient  care  for  hospitalization.  In  addition,  the  requirement  for  prior 
authorization  for  extended  stays  In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  the  establish- 
ment of  fee  schedules  for  doctors  and  dentists,  and  Improved  surveillance  of 
claims  processing  will  yield  additional  savings. 

Program  Plans  1972:  The  request  for  1972  Is  based  upon  the  States*  estimates, 

which  are  modified  for  Federal  administrative  Initiatives  affecting  the  total 
costs.  The  States'  estimates  show  Increases  In  the  number  of  people  eligible 
for  medical  assistance,  the  utilization  of  available  services  by  those  ellglbles, 
and  the  costs  for  services  provided. 

The  administrative  Initiatives  described  above  for  1971  will  be  expanded  In 
1972  and  are  expected  to  result  In  a savings  of  $110,000,000  In  FY-1972.  This 
savings  Is  deducted  from  the  FY-1972  budget  requirement. 

Additional  savings  expected  to  result  from  legislative  changes  to  be  proposed 
are  not  reflected  In  these  estimates. 

Relation  to  Long-Range  Objectives:  The  plans  for  1972  reflect  the  concentration 

on  Improved  utilization  review,  strengthened  management  Information  systems 
capability,  program  Incentives  to  encourage  the  use  of  more  efficient  methods 
of  delivering  health  services  to  the  poor,  and  more  rational  expenditures  for 
long  term  care.  Contracts  with  private  Industry  are  currently  being  developed 
to  provide  methods  and  ways  of  converting  existing  medical  service  activities 
to  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  Contract  plans  are  also  under  way  to 
study  the  reasons  and  causes  of  long-term  care  In  nursing  homes.  It  Is 
expected  that  these  contracts  will  provide  necessary  material  and  Information 
to  reduce  or  curtail  future  costs.  In  addition.  It  Is  planned  that  all  the 
States  will  accept  and  Install  the  Model  Management  Information  Payment  System 
to  Improve  claims  processing  and  surveillance  of  vendor  medical  payments. 
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Activity:  Social  Services  (Social  Security  Act,  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI) 


1972 

Budget 

1971 

Estimate 

Amount 

Authorization 

Amount 

’57,286,000 

Indefinite 

$838,200,000 

Purpose:  Social  services  are  authorized  under  Titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of 

the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  provide  a full  range  of  social  services  to  public  assistance  recipients 
and  former  or  potential  recipients. 

Explanation:  Services  are  provided  to  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children,  and  to  the  adult  categories  of  recipients  under  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled,  and  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
Grants  are  made  to  States  based  upon  a rate  of  Federal  financial  participation 
of  75%  for  AFDG  and  either  75%  or  50%  for  the  adult  programs. 

Accomplishments  for  1971:  During  1971,  43  States  have  separation  of  services 

from  the  determination  of  eligibility  to  some  extent,  including  29  with  some 
experience  in  all  categories,  and  14  with  some  experience  in  only  one  category. 
More  than  810,000  families  and  2,128,000  children  are  receiving  one  or  more 
social  services  under  the  AFDC  program.  Some  of  the  major  services  with  respect 
to  AFDC  are  homemaker,  counseling,  family  planning,  family-life  education, 
assistance  in  child  rearing,  home  and  financial  management,  day  care,  in-home 
child  care,  help  in  obtaining  and  utilizing  health  services,  legal,  housing, 
self-support,  education,  and  programs  to  maximize  the  educational  and  social 
development  of  children. 

It  is  expected  that  adult  services  will  be  extended  to  all  States  and 
that  the  quality  of  services  will  be  improved.  The  number  of  adults  being 
provided  protective  services  is  expected  to  increase  from  131,000  to  125,000. 

The  number  of  clients  being  provided  services  in  helping  them  to  leave  insti- 
tutions and  preventing  unnecessary  institutionalization  by  helping  them  to  remain 
in  their  own  home  ("in-home"  services)  is  expected  to  increase  from  65,900  to 
115,000.  New  services  will  be  developed  for  50,000  adults  living  in  community- 
based  housing  and  other  social  care  institutions. 

Objectives  for  1972:  During  1972,  the  number  of  adults  and  families  and  children 

requiring  and  provided  with  needed  social  services  will  increase.  States  will  be 
encouraged  to  focus  expecially  upon  certain  needy  groups  within  this  eligible 
population,  thus  helping  to  diminish  the  incidence  or  severity  of  future  social 
problems  and  their  accompanying  costs. 

Five  major  goals  will  be  emphasized  as  follows:  self-support;  self-care 

and  protection  for  vulnerable  aged  and  disabled  adults;  family  stability;  child 
and  youth  development;  and  child  protection. 

The  major  services  that  will  be  provided  with  respect  to  AFDC  are  the  same 
as  those  that  are  enumerated  within  "Accomplishments  for  1971". 
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Activity:  State  and  Local  Training  (Social  Security  Act,  Titles  I,  IV-A,  X, 

XIV  and  XVI). 

1972 

1981  Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 

$45,070,000  Indefinite  $43,866,000 


Purpose:  Under  the  1962  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal 

financial  participation  at  the  75  percent  rate  is  available  to  States  for 
costs  of  training  public  assistance  staff  or  persons  preparing  for  employment 
in  public  assistance  agencies.  The  I967  Amendments  require  States  to  provide 
for  the  training  and  effective  use  of  subprofessionals  as  community  service 
aides  and  of  volunteers. 

Explanation:  This  program  enables  State  and  local  public  assistance  agencies 

to  provide  educational  leave  for  enployees,  stipends  for  individuals  preparing 
for  employment,  agency  in-service  training  programs  for  employees,  and  edu- 
cational and  training  grants  or  contracts  for  services. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  Training  focused  on  orientation  to  the  agency  is 

being  provided  to  persons  in  new  careers  as  well  as  persons  entering  one  of 
the  technical  or  professional  areas.  In  addition,  training  is  provided  to 
enable  employees  to  maintain  currency  with  new  developments  in  the  area. 

Special  training  has  been  provided  staff  growing  out  of  the  policy  of  separating 
income  maintenance  eligibility  determination  functions  from  the  provision  of 
social  services.  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  training  for  new  service 
delivery  systems.  State  and  local  agencies  are  expected  to  make  use  of  a 
range  of  personnel  such  as  neighborhood  worker,  friendly  visitor  for  the  aging, 
homemaker  for  handicapped  or  disabled  people,  emplo3nment  counselors  to  help 
people  return  to  work  and  technical  and  professional  personnel.  All  of  these 
areas  require  special  training  for  staff  to  have  necessary  knowledge  and  skills 
in  this  wide  range  of  service  delivery  systems. 

Objectives  for  1972:  States  are  finding  that  they  need  to  increase  training 

for  staff  who  provide  social  services  since  in  part  most  staff  time  was  spent 
on  determination  of  eligibility.  With  the  increased  emphasis  on  employment 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  public  service  careers  different  kinds  of  in-service 
training  programs  and  opportunities  for  formal  education  will  be  developed. 
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Activity:  Child  Welfare  Services  (Social  Security  Act,  Section  420) 

1912 

Budget 

1971  Estimate 

Amount  Authorization  Amount 

$46,000,000  $110,000,000  $46,000,000 

Purpose;  Child  welfare  services  are  authorized  under  Title  IV-B  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  essential  child  welfare  services  to  children  in  their  own  homes,  or 
in  foster  homes  or  institutions. 

Explanation:  Children  referred  for  child  welfare  services  by  other  welfare 

agencies,  courts,  schools,  police  and  neighbors  to  public  child  welfare 
agencies  are  not  limited  to  the  poor.  These  services  are  extended  to  children 
in  need  of  such  services  without  regard  to  financial  need,  legal  residence, 
race,  or  religion.  Each  State  receives  a uniform  grant  of  $70,000  and  an 
additional  grant  which  varies  directly  with  child  population  under  21  and 
inversely  with  average  per  capita  income.  The  basic  statute  establishes  a rate 
of  between  33-1/3  to  66-2/3  percent  Federal  financial  participation.  However, 
due  to  budget  constraints,  the  Federal  financial  participation  was  8 percent 
of  total  costs  ($563,000,000)  in  1970  with  a projected  decrease  each  year 
thereafter. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  More  than  338,000  families  and  611,000  children  are 
receiving  services  under  this  program.  State  welfare  departments  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  reorganize  and  coordinate  the  family  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  as  required  by  the  Social  Security  amendments  of  1967.  Most  have  also 
started  the  process  of  separating  the  staff  functions  of  determining  eligibility 
for  financial  and  medical  assistance  from  the  delivery  of  social  services. 

During  1971,  State  and  local  funds  will  make  up  approximately  93%  of  the  total 
funds  expended,  with  Federal  financial  participation  being  7 percent. 

Objectives  for  1972;  States  will  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  child  welfare 
services  more  closely  with  the  social  services  program  of  AFDC,  and  to  use  child 
welfare  services  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  cannot  be  reached  through  the  AFDC 
social  services  program.  During  1972,  State  and  local  ^^funds  will  make  up 
approximately  94  percent  of  the  total  funds  expended,  with  Federal  financial 
participation  being  6 percent. 


MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE:  Actual  Federal  Share  of  State  Expenditures,  Fiscal  Year  1970 
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\J  Includes  funds  for  payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities. 

2/  State  operates  a program  under  title  XVI,  Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

The  Federal  share  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  maintenance  administration  has  been  reduced  due  to  the  110%  limitation 
placed  on  the  overall  item  for  administration,  social  services,  and  training. 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE:  Estimated  Total  Federal,  State  and  Local  Expend! tirres  Including 

Vendor  Payments,  Administration  and  Non-Federal  Matching  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 


States  and 
Territories 

Total 

Non-Fed 

Matching 

state 

Share 

Federal 

Share 

Alabama 

104,329,000 

320,000 

23,207,000 

80,802,000 

Alaska 

1/ 

1/  — 

1/ 

y 

Arizona 

1/ 

1/  — 

1/  ™ 

y 

Arkansas 

12,830,000 

90,000 

2,650,000 

10,090,000 

California 

1,212,017,000 

12,177,000 

597,333,000 

602,507,000 

Colorado 

51,831,000 

1,575,000 

22,051,000 

28,205,000 

Connecticut 

97,083,000 

206,000 

48,321,000 

48,556,000 

Delaware 

6,526,000 

0 

3,262,000 

3,264,000 

List,  of  Col. 

40,386,000 

426,000 

19,917,000 

20,043,000 

Florida 

90,424,000 

0 

32,439,000 

57,985,000 

Georgia 

114,737,000 

0 

33,364,000 

81,373,000 

Guam 

244,000 

0 

122,000 

122,000 

Hawaii 

19,935,000 

1,668,000 

9,120,000 

9,147,000 

Idaho 

12,159,000 

0 

3,784,000 

8,375,000 

Illinois 

249,898,000 

0 

124,504,000 

125,394,000 

Indiana 

42,928,000 

120,000 

20,342,000 

22,466,000 

Iowa 

27,107,000 

0 

12,198,000 

14,909,000 

Kansas 

44,693,000 

4,686,000 

16,943,000 

23,064,000 

Kentucky 

67,338,000 

0 

17,939,000 

49,399,000 

Louisiana 

56,262,000 

480,000 

15,037,000 

40,745,000 

Maine 

12,379,000 

23,000 

3,950,000 

8,406,000 

Maryland 

110,870,000 

16,978,000 

46,839,000 

47,053,000 

Massachusetts 

307,156,000 

15,022,000 

146,045,000 

146,089,000 

Michigan 

242,300,000 

0 

120,930,000 

121,370,000 

Minnesota 

112,286,000 

0 

48,712,000 

63,574,000 

Mississippi 

41,175,000 

0 

8,022,000 

33,153,000 

Missouri 

67,568,000 

5,000,000 

25,511,000 

37,057,000 

Montana 

10,276,000 

0 

3,648,000 

6,628,000 

Nebraska 

20,500,000 

0 

8,738,000 

11,762,000 

Nevada 

8,442,000 

0 

4,199,000 

4,243,000 

New  Hampshire 

7,551,000 

0 

3,143,000 

4,408,000 

New  Jersey 

186,622,000 

11,436,000 

86,653,000 

88,533,000 

New  Mexico 

17,401,000 

0 

5,128,000 

12,273,000 

New  York 

1,540,888,000 

208,000,000 

665,962,000 

666,926,000 

North  Carolina 

97,760,000 

1,500,000 

26,026,000 

70,234,000 

See  Footnote  on  next  pa^e. 
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States  and 

Non-Fed 

state 

Federal 

Territories 

Total 

Matching 

Share 

Share 

North  Dakota 

13,795,000 

0 

4,102,000 

9,693,000 

Ohio 

123,783,000 

0 

58,670,000 

65,113,000 

Oklahoma 

100,458,000 

0 

31,710,000 

68,748,000 

Oregon 

23,215,000 

1,078,000 

9,583,000 

12,554,000 

Pennsylvania 

381,582,000 

79,005,000 

137,608,000 

164,969,000 

Puerto  Rico 

82,321,000 

18,747,000 

43,649,000 

^ 19,925,000 

Rhode  Island 

41,300,000 

0 

19,948,000 

21,352,000 

South  Carolina 

35,035,000 

700,000 

7,729,000 

26,606,000 

South  Dakota 

8,832,000 

0 

2,707,000 

6,125,000 

Tennessee 

39,370,000 

75,000 

10,739,000 

28,556,000 

Texas 

138,277,000 

0 

46,137,000 

92,140,000 

Utah 

18,150,000 

0 

5,835,000 

12,315,000 

Vermont 

17,137,000 

0 

6,120,000 

11,017,000 

Virgin  Islands 

1,991,000 

481,000 

860,000 

650,000 

Virginia 

75,242,000 

0 

27,263,000 

47,979,000 

Washington 

110,348,000 

9,527,000 

50,719,000 

50,102,000 

West  Virginia 

17,057,000 

2,200,000 

3,650,000 

11,207,000 

Wisconsin 

166,975,000 

250,000 

74,824,000 

91,901,000 

Wyoming 

1,707,000 

0 

672,000 

1,035,000 

Total 

6,430,476,000 

391,770,000 

2,748,564,000 

3,290,142,000 

Reduction  for  Admin- 

istrative Savings 

-128,393,000 

0 

-58,393,000 

-70,000,000 

Subtotal  excluding 

Non-Federal  Matching 

5,910,313,000 

“ 

2,690,171,000 

3,220,142,000 

Subtotal  including 

Non-Federal  Matching 

6,302,083,000 

391,770,000 

2,690,171,000 

3,220,142,000 

Collections  and 

Adjustments 

-4,000,000 

0 

0 

-4,000,000 

Supplemental 

-106,457,000 

0 

0 

-106,457,000 

Total 

6,191,626,000 

391,770,000 

2,690,171,000 

3,109,685,000 

^ No  State  program  under  title  XIX, 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE:  Estimated  Total  Federal,  State  and  Local  Expenditures  Including 

Vendor  Payments,  Administration  and  Non-Federal  Matching  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 


States  and 
Territories 

Total 

Non-Fed 

Matching 

state 

Share 

Federal 

Share 

Alabama 

119,978,000 

368,000 

26,688,000 

92,922,000 

Alanka 

y 

1/  — 

1/ 

1/ 

Arizona 

1/ 

1/  — 

1/ 

1/  — 

Arkansan 

15,400,000 

100,000 

3,237,000 

12,063,000 

California 

1,575,465,000 

0 

784,260,000 

791,205,000 

Colorado 

61,514,000 

1,653,000 

25,467,000 

34,394,000 

Connecticut 

120,520,000 

260,000 

59,920,000 

60,340,000 

Delaware 

7,078,000 

0 

3,538,000 

3,540,000 

Dist.  of  Col. 

45,298,000 

426,000 

22,366,000 

22,506,000 

Florida 

126,001,000 

0 

49,336,000 

76,665,000 

Georgia 

173,518,000 

0 

53,856,000 

119,662,000 

Guam 

325,000 

0 

162,000 

163,000 

Hawaii 

28,395,000 

2,849,000 

12,703,000 

12,843,000 

Idaho 

16,794,000 

0 

5,223,000 

11,571,000 

Ild-inois 

282,240,000 

0 

140,628,000 

141,612,000 

Indiana 

47,928,000 

120,000 

22,637,000 

25,171,000 

Iowa 

42,639,000 

0 

18,014,000 

24,625,000 

Kansas 

52,794,000 

5,534,000 

20,011,000 

27,249,000 

Kentucky 

81,289,000 

0 

21,537,000 

59,752,000 

Loiiisiana 

68,884,000 

550,000 

18,386,000 

49,948,000 

Maine 

33,836,000 

400,000 

10,680,000 

22,756,000 

Maryland 

122,062,000 

18,676,000 

51,573,000 

51,813,000 

Massachusetts 

328,324,000 

22,025,000 

153,134,000 

153,165,000 

Michigan 

275,300,000 

0 

137,360,000 

137,940,000 

ItLnnesota 

110,430,000 

0 

47,938,000 

62,492,000 

Mississippi 

47,895,000 

198,000 

9,151,000 

38,546,000 

Missouri 

73,260,000 

6,000,000 

27,434,000 

39,826,000 

Montana 

11,281,000 

0 

4,002,000 

7,279,000 

Nebraska 

21,942,000 

0 

9,352,000 

12,590,000 

Nevada 

9,221,000 

0 

4,548,000 

4,673,000 

New  Hampshire 

8,330,000 

0 

3,468,000 

4,862,000 

New  Jersey 

244,160,000 

15,545,000 

113,684,000 

114,931,000 

New  Mexico 

20,253,000 

0 

5,958,000 

14,295,000 

New  York 

1,731,958,000 

226,600,000 

752,133,000 

753,225,000 

North  Carolina 

110,411,000 

1,600,000 

31,649,000 

77,162,000 

See  Footnote  on  next  page 
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States  and 
Territories 

Total 

Non-Fed 

Matching 

state 

Share 

Federal 

Share 

North  Dakota 

1^,835,000 

0 

4,412,000 

10,423,000 

Ohio 

141,329,000 

0 

66,957,000 

74,372,000 

Oklahoma 

101,532,000 

0 

31,871,000 

69,661,000 

Oregon 

27,924,000 

1,295,000 

11,252,000 

15,377,000 

Pennsylvania 

513,089,000 

115,612,000 

178,794,000 

218,680,000 

Puerto  Rico 

90,583,000 

20,622,000 

49,961,000 

20,000,000 

Rhode  Island 

46,450,000 

0 

23,104,000 

‘ 23,346,000 

South  Carolina 

48,077,000 

918,000 

10,850,000 

36,309,000 

South  Dakota 

12,125,000 

0 

3,687,000 

8,438,000 

Tennessee 

43,308,000 

83,000 

11, 814,000 

31,411,000 

Texas 

159,024,000 

0 

55,303,000 

103,721,000 

Utah 

21,800,000 

0 

6,665,000 

15,135,000 

Vermont 

20,920,000 

0 

7,503,000 

13,417,000 

Virgin  Islands 

1,991,000 

481,000 

860,000 

650,000 

Virginia 

83,637,000 

0 

30,254,000 

53,383,000 

Washington 

134,771,000 

11,183,000 

61,893,000 

61,695,000 

West  Virginia 

21,401,000 

3,000,000 

4,517,000 

13,884,000 

Wisconsin 

186,601,000 

255,000 

81,652,000 

104,694,000 

Wyoming 

1,997.000 

5,000 

758,000 

1,234,000 

Total 

7,686,117,000 

456,358,000 

3,292,140,000 

3,937,619,000 

Reduction  for  Admin- 

istrative Savings 

-201,761,000 

0 

-91,761,000 

-110,000,000 

Subtotal  excluding 

Non-Federal  Matching 

7,027,998,000 

■ 

3,200,379,000 

3,827,619,000 

Total  including 

Non-Federal  Matching 

7,484,356,000 

456,358,000 

3,200,379,000 

3,827,619,000 

^ No  state  program  under 

title  XIX. 

Child  Welfare 

Services 

Actual  and  Estimated  Awards  1/ 

Fiscal  Years 

1970-72 

1970 

1971 

1972 

State 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Alabama  

$ 1,066,599 

$ 1,042,086 

$ 1,042,086 

Alaska  

125,858 

127,520 

127,520 

Arizona  

494,578 

501,292 

501,292 

Arkansas  

616,098 

611,752 

611,752 

California  

3,340,360 

3,329,752 

3,329,752 

Colorado  

502,001 

512,090 

512,090 

Connecticut  

509,013 

510,680 

510,680 

Delaware  

164,784 

165,573 

165,573 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

179,792 

179,033 

179,033 

Florida  

1,407,695 

1,438,525 

1,438,525 

Georgia  

1,263,437 

1,266,482 

1,266,482 

Guam 

98,412 

106,046 

106,046 

Hawaii  

235,099 

235,982 

235,982 

Idaho  

248,513 

249,013 

249,013 

Illinois  

1,867,662 

1,864,655 

1,864,655 

899 


1970 

Actual 

1971 

Estimated 

T§TL 

Estimated 

Indiana  

1,107,426 

1,107,375 

1,107,375 

Iowa  

633,738 

627,315 

627,315 

Kansas  

542,582 

540,757 

540,757 

Kentucky  

893,589 

888,087 

888,087 

Louisiana  

1,116,929 

1,111,981 

1,111,981 

Maine  

301,149 

299,254 

299,254 

Maryland  

795,242 

792,074 

792,074 

Massachusetts  

1,013,767 

1,012,817 

1,012,817 

Michigan 

1,780,352 

1,767,448 

1,767,448 

Minnesota  

867,107 

869,806 

869,806 

Mississippi  

819,097 

809,440 

809,440 

Missouri  

1,019,896 

1,019,927 

1,019,927 

Montana  

236,262 

234,473 

234,473 

Nebraska  

370,635 

369,432 

369,432 

Nevada  

142,325 

153,340 

153,340 

New  Hampshire  

218,268 

220,322 

220,322 

New  Jersey  

1,217,741 

1,217,981 

1,217,981 

New  Mexico  

365,448 

356,715 

356,715 

New  York  

2,856,269 

2,883,305 

2,883,305 

North  Carolina  

1,402,424 

1,397,936 

1,397,936 

North  Dakota  

230,546 

224,406 

224,406 

Ohio 

2,210,335 

2,214,146 

2,214,146 

Oklahoma  

639,562 

644,015 

644,015 

Oregon  

473,138 

471,891 

471,891 

Pennsylvania  

2,305,274 

2,281,801 

2,281,801 

Puerto  Rico  

1,091,366 

1,108,635 

1,108,635 

Rhode  Island  

236,373 

235,304 

235,304 

South  Carolina  

846,702 

844,289 

844,289 

South  Dakota  

236,744 

234,851 

234,851 

Tennessee  

1,072,769 

1,063,342 

1,063,342 

Texas  

2,776,151 

2,803,702 

2,803,702 

Utah 

358,144 

357,992 

357,992 

Vermont  

167,864 

169,518 

169,518 

Virginia  

1,130,950 

1,134,942 

1,134,942 

Virgin  Islands  

92,523 

91,300 

91,300 

Washington  

672,006 

690,664 

690,664 

West  Virginia  

520,382 

513,704 

513,704 

Wisconsin  

963,582 

953,928 

953,928 

V^omlng  

141,342 

141,304 

141,304 

Total  

45,985,900 

46,000,000 

46,000,000 

V Each  State  receives  a uniform  grant  of  $70,000  and  an  additional  grant  which  varies 
directly  with  child  population  under  21  and  Inversely  with  average  per  capita  Income* 
The  1972  estimates  represent  tentative  apportionment  of  the  amount  requested. 
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Justifications 
Appropriation  Estimate 
WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  carrying  out  a work  Incentive  program,  as  authorized  by 
part  C of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  related 
child-care  services,  as  authorized  by  part  A of  title  IV  of  the 
Act,  Including  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  authorized 
by  section  431  of  the  Act,  |$98,000j00(^  $275^000^000, 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation 

Real  transfer  from: 


1971 


1972 


$98,000,000  $275,136,000 


"Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund" 

(Proposed  transfer  for  increased  pay 

costs) 180,400 


Total,  obligations 98,180,400  275,136,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 

1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Page 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Ref. 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

104  Training  and 

incentives 

153  $60,180,400 

153  $197,136,000 

— $+136,955,600 

107  Child  care 

38,000,000 

78,000,000 

+40,000,000 

Total  obligations...  1/153  98,180,400  153 


275,136,000 


+176,955,600 


V Excluded  are  74  positions  for  the  District  of  Columbia  previously  shown  in 
the  President's  Budget.  However,  dollar  amounts  for  D.  C.  operations  are 
included  in  these  estimates. 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

iricfAflSe 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

positions  ^ ^ ^ 

153 

• •• 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions  

1 

— 

Average  number  of  all 

employees  

140 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$1,932,700 

$+117,500 

Positions  other  than 

permanent 

13,000 

— 

Other  personnel  compen- 

sation 

3,000 



Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation 

1,948,700 

+117,500 

Personnel  benefits 

147,000 

+9,500 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons - 

225,900 

5,000 

Transportation  of  things 

— 

Rent,  communications  and 

utilities 

95,600 

— 

Printing  and  reproduction 

48,800 

— 

Other  services 

2,682,100 

+9,000 

Project  contracts 

3,100,000 

— 

Supplies  and  materials 

46,500 

— 

Equipment 

16,800 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions 

266.819.600 

+i76-ftiQ-finn 

Total  obligations  by 

object 

275,136,000 

+176,955,600 

V Excluded  are  74  positions  for  the  District  of  Columbia  previously  shown  in 
the  President's  Budget;  however,  dollar  amounts  for  D.  C.  are  included. 

2/  Excluded  are  71  average  employees  for  the  District  of  Columbia  previously 
~ shown  in  the  President's  Budget 
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Sutnaary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations $ 98,180,400 

1972  estimated  obligations 275,136,000 

Net  change +176,955,600 


Base  Change  from  base 

Amount Amount 


Increases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Annualization  of  pay  increase 

costs  from  PL-916-6. 

2.  To  provide  for  one  extra  day  of 

pay  for  current  year  staff.... 

3.  Annualization  of  within-grade 

pay  increases  funded  for 
part  of  1971 

4.  Within-grade  pay  increases 

effective  in  1972 


B.  Program; 

1.  Training  and  incentives 52,000,000 

2.  Child  care 38,000,000 


Total,  increases 


+74,000 

+10,000 

+23,000 

+29,000 

+136,819,600 

+40,000,000 

176,955,600 


Total,  Net  change 


176,955,600 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases; 

Program; 

1.  Training  and  incentives;  The  increase  of  $136,819,600  for  this  activity 
would  provide  for  an  additional  110,000  average  enrollments. 

2.  Child  care;  The  increase  of  $40,000,000  would  provide  for  an  additional 
82,838  average  number  of  children  receiving  child  care. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 


Legislation 


Appropriation 

Authorized 


Social  Security  Act  as  amended 
Section  431 — Work  Incentive  Program  for 
Recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children  

Section  401 — Child  Care  (Related  to  Work 
Incentive  Program)  


Indefinite 


Indefinite  $197,136,000 


78,000,000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


Title  IV — Grants  to  States  for  Aid  and  Services  to  Needy 
Families  with  Children  and  for  Child  Welfare  Services 


Part  C. — Work  Incentive  Program  for  Recipients  of 
Aid  under  State  Plan  Approved  under  Part  A 


Appropriation 


Section  431.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  each  fiscal  year  a sum  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  time  to  time  sufficient 
amounts,  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  such  purposes. 


Section  401.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  care  of  dependent 
children  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  by  enabling  each  State 
to  furnish  financial  assistance  and  rehabilitation  and  other  services,  as  far 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  needy  dependent  children 
and  the  parents  or  relatives  with  whom  they  are  living  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  help  such  parents  or  relatives  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  the  maximum  self-support  and  personal  independence  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  continuing  parental  care  and  protection,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a sum  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 


Title  IV — Grants  to  States  for  Aid  and  Services  to  Needy 
Families  with  Children  and  for  Child  Welfare  Services 


Part  A. — Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 


Appropriation 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1971 

Estimate 


Real  transfer  from; 

Higher  education  facilities 

loan  fund  $180,400 


Purpose 


Increased  pay  costs  for 
the  training  and  Incentives 
activity. 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1968 

$40,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1969 

135,000,000 

135,000,000 

100,000,000 

117,500,000 

1970 

129,640,000 

129,640,000 

100,000,000 

120,000,000 

1971 

170,000,000 

120,000,000 

98,000,000 

98,000,000 

1971 

proposed 

transfer 

for 

Increased 

pay 

costs  180,400 

1972 

275,136,000 

1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Work  incentives  >.  153  $98,180,400 

153  $275,136,000 

— $+176,955,600 

General  Statement 


The  Work  Incentive  Program  as  authorized  by  the  1967  Social  Security 
^endments  Is  designed  to  establish  programs  utilizing  manpower  services  to 
Insure  that  Individuals  receiving  welfare  payments  will  be  furnished  Incentives, 
work  experience  opportunities  and  necessary  supportive  services  to  eventually 
obtain  permanent  employment. 

The  first  phase  In  meeting  this  objective  starts  in  the  local  welfare 
agency  where  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  caseload  is  screened 
to  determine  those  cases  that  are  ref err able.  The  local  welfare  agency  makes 
an  assessment  of  the  individual's  needs  and  refers  to  the  manpower  agency  those 
persons  found  appropriate.  The  welfare  agency  also  arranges  child  care  ser- 
vices for  those  persons  placed  in  employment  or  enrolled  in  training  if  such 
services  are  needed. 
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The  second  phase  is  carried  out  by  the  local  manpower  agency.  It 
determines  whether  the  person  should  be  enrolled  and  provides  all  necessary 
manpower  services  including  development  of  an  Individual  employability  plan. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objective,  the  Work  Incentive  Program's  manpower  opera- 
tional design  has  been  divided  into  the  following  program  components:  (1)  on- 

the-job  training;  (2)  institutional  training;  (3)  work  experience  and  orienta- 
tion; (4)  the  special  work  projects  program  and  (5)  employability  planning, 
job  development  and  follow-up. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  is  designed  to  place  welfare  recipient.s 
through  a series  of  work- experience  programs  specifically  prescribed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Complementary  to  this  intensive  training  the  recipients  will 
receive  supportive  services  such  as  orientation,  counseling,  and  employment 
assistance  from  the  manpower  agency.  Child  care,  funded  by  this  appropriation, 
is  provided  to  all  WIN  participants  who  need  such  services.  Intensive 
social  services  such  as  legal  assistance,  homemaker  service,  consumer 
education,  and  family  counseling  will  be  provided  by  the  welfare  agency  and 
funded  by  the  appropriation  "Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance",  These 
individuals  and  their  families  will  continue  to  receive  needed  services  after 
placement  in  productive  employment  to  help  insure  permanent  employment. 

Cumulative  enrollments  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program  from  July  1968 
through  December  31,  1970  were  228,802.  Of  this  number,  35,995  have  been  placed 
on  jobs  including  current  enrollment  of  12,304  in  follow-up  status;  24,479 
dropped  out  of  the  program;  and  71,490  terminated  for  other  reasons  such  as 
illness,  moved  from  area,  pregnancy,  and  lack  of  supportive  services. 

As  of  December  31,  1970,  109,142  enrollees  were  still  in  the  program, 
including  73,131  in  training  components  of  which  12,304  were  on  jobs  but 
receiving  manpower  supportive  services  during  a 90  to  180-day  follow-up 
period  before  being  terminated  from  the  program  (see  Work  Incentives  Program  Data 
table)  . 

In  the  last  6-months  of  1971  an  additional  enrollment  of  69,000  individuals 
is  planned  with  14,000  additional  individuals  being  placed  in  jobs. 

During  1972,  cumulative  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  from  297,900  on 
June  30,  1971  to  484,800  by  June  30,  1972,  and  placements  are  expected  to 
increase  from  a cumulative  of  50,000  on  June  30,  1971  to  90,000  by  June  30,  1972. 
The  budget  authority  requested  anticipates  the  ability  of  the  States  to  provide 
the  20%  state  matching. 

The  following  tables  show  program  data  and  program  costs  funded  for  the  Work 
Incentives  appropriation. 
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1 . Training  and  Incentives 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

Training  and 
Incentives  . . . 

153  $60,180,400 

153  $197,136,000 

— $+136,955,600 

Accomplishments,  1970 

The  program  was  initially  implemented  in  those  local  areas  with  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  clients  and  those  that 
had  significant  numbers  of  clients  enrolled  in  training  programs  which  were 
being  replaced  by  the  Work  Incentive  program.  To  a great  extent  initial  pro- 
gram implementation  took  place  in  the  urban  areas. 

In  1970,  National  and  regional  office  staff  implemented  the  Work  Incentive 
program  in  the  15  additional  States  entering  the  program  and  assisted  the 
Employment  Service  agencies  in  expanding  Work  Incentive  program  operations  into 
additional  counties  and  in  increasing  their  programs  in  ongoing  areas. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  designing  program  models  for  rural  areas,  Indian  reser- 
vations and  developing  methods  of  job  development,  job  restructuring,  and  job 
engineer ing. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  15  of  the  16  remaining  legal  barrier  States 
had  entered  the  program  and  all  States  and  jurisdictions,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Hampshire,  had  operating  WIN  programs.  New  Hampshire  did  not  participate 
due  to  continued  legal  problems  regarding  the  Federal-State  relationship. 

Various  legal  problems  delayed  the  start  of  the  program  in  Nevada,  Indiana  and 
Nebraska  until  April  1970  and  these  States  are  yet  in  the  initial  stages  of 
program  implementation. 

The  enrollment  level  increased  from  66,100  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
94,500  by  June  30  for  an  average  of  80,000  enrollees,  an  increase  of  50,900  or 
175%  over  the  fiscal  year  1969  average  enrollment  of  29,100.  Of  the  total  of 
173,300  coming  into  the  program  since  its  inception,  78,800  have  left  the  pro- 
gram. Of  this  number  15,000  terminated  to  jobs  and  63,800  were  early  termina- 
tions (drop-outs  and  other)  leaving  94,500  in  the  program.  Of  the  94,500  still 
in  the  program  on  June  30,  65,400  or  69%  were  in  training  or  follow-up  status; 

57o  were  receiving  training  in  other  manpower  programs  and  26%  were  receiving 
supportive  services  while  awaiting  assignment  to  a training  component. 

As  of  June  30,  1970,  the  27,000  total  placements  amounted  to  30%  of  the 
90,800  persons  terminated  and  in  follow-up  status.  Included  in  this  amount 
are  12,000  who  had  completed  training  and  been  placed  in  jobs  but  were  still 
enrolled  in  the  program  and  receiving  follow-up  services.  The  annual  earnings 
of  these  persons  is  estimated  at  $108,000,000.  Data  for  over  6,000  employed 
terminees  of  the  WIN  program  indicate  overall  hourly  earnings  of  $2.31  at 
placement,  with  average  hours  worked  per  week  of  39.7.  A breakdown  by  major 
occupational  category  shows  that  close  to  half  (43  percent)  of  the  enrollees 
were  in  the  categories  of  clerical  and  sales,  and  service.  There  were  also 
high  frequencies  of  employment  (13  percent  each)  in  structural  work  and 
miscellaneous  activities  (with  the  latter  including  such  activities  as  motor 
freight  transportation,  packing  and  materials  handling,  certain  transportation 
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activities,  occupations  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  utilities,  etc.). 
The  professional,  technical  and  managerial,  and  bench  work  categories  each 
accounted  for  7 percent  of  the  total  while  the  machine  trades  and  processing 
each  provided  employment  for  5 percent.  Less  than  2 percent  were  employed 
in  farming,  fishing  and  forestry.  One  in  twenty  did  not  report  their  occupation. 
Average  hourly  wages  in  major  categories  ranged  from  a low  of  $1.94  in  service 
work  to  a high  of  $2.75  in  structural  work. 


Total  Federal  costs  in  1970  amounted  to  $82,926,850,  utilizing  both  prior 
and  current  funds.  Training  and  incentive  costs  totaled  $77,708,009  and 
program  direction  and  evaluation  costs  were  $5,218,841. 


Specific  program  accomplishments  in  1970  were  as  follows: 


Objective 

Number  of  States  and  jurisdictions 
WIN  operational 

Number  of  local  areas  WIN  operational 
Number  of  legal  barriers  removed 
Number  of  States  trained  in  team  concept 
End-of-year  enrollment 
Average  enrollment 


Planned 

Accompli) 

54 

53 

450 

500 

2 

1 

16 

15 

100,000 

94,500 

80,000 

80,000 

Plans  for  1971 

National  and  Regional  office  staff  are  working  with  the  State  Employment 
Service  agencies  in  reprogramming  resources  within  States  to  assure  maximxim 
utilization  and  improve  program  operations,  training  of  job  placement  per- 
sonnel and  improving  the  quality  of  technical  assistance  provided.  Fiscal 
year  1971  is  the  first  full-year  of  operation  for  all  53  States  and  jurisdic- 
tions participating  in  the  program  (New  Hampshire  is  continuing  to  have  legal 
barr ier  problems ) . 

In  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1971,  an  additional  55,502  indivii- 
duals  were  enrolled  as  compared  with  41,200  during  the  same  period  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  an  increase  of  35%.  End-of -month  enrollments  increased  by  14,642 
to  109,142  from  the  June  30  level  of  94,500,  an  increase  of  14%  over  the 
same  period  in  1970.  The  number  of  individuals  placed  in  jobs  during  the 
first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1971  totaled  8,995  as  compared  with  9,800  placed 
during  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1970,  a decrease  of  8%.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  lag  is  that  the  number  of  trainees  who  have  been  determined  to 
be  ’’job  ready”  but  are  holding  for  the  job  entry  period  due  to  lack  of  job 
opportunities  has  increased  from  2,600  on  June  30,  1970  to  6,400  on  December  31, 
1970.  The  number  of  individuals  placed  in  jobs  during  the  last  six  months  of 
fiscal  year  1971  is  expected  to  increase  by  14,005  for  a total  cumulative 
placement  of  50,000,  of  which  23,000  will  have  been  placed  diiring  the  year. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  plan,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  encouraging  more 
private  employers  to  participate  in  the  Work  Incentives  program  by  simplifying 
the  on-the-job  contracting  procedures  and  increased  effort  is  being  directed 
toward  creating  public  sector  jobs.  Relocation  techniques  are  being  emphasized, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  with  few  job  openings.  The  Employment  Service  is 
planning  extensive  use  of  computer -genera ted  job  listings  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce more  openings  for  participants  and  to  achieve  substantial  increases  in 
placements  for  Work  Incentives  enrollees. 
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During  the  last  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Department  of  Labor 
plans  to  enroll  an  additional  69,000  individuals  to  move  the  end-of-year 
enrollment  from  109,142  on  December  31,  1970  to  127,000  on  June  30,  1971, 
resulting  in  an  average  enrollment  of  111,500.  To  accomplish  this  goal  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  incur  costs  of  $126,283,000,  utilizing  both  prior 
and  current  year  budget  authority. 

Plans  for  1972 

The  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDG)  population  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  group  in  our  society.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  sharp 
increases  in  this  client  group  will  continue  to  occur  throughout  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Where  present  in  a family  unit,  the  father  is  a mandatory 
referral  as  are  juveniles  over  the  age  of  16  who  are  not  in  school  full  time. 

The  law  states  that  AFDC  recipients  who  volunteer  must  be  accepted  into  the 
program.  Experience  since  the  program  started  shows  that  large  numbers  of  AFDC 
mothers  are  interested  in  becoming  self-supporting  and  have  volunteered.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  this  trend  will  continue.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
with  more  private  employer  participation,  the  establishment  of  additional  jobs 
in  the  public  sector  and  increased  emphasis  on  relocation,  substantially  more 
enrollees  will  receive  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience  training  than  in 
prior  year  start-up  operations.  The  major  training  effort  of  WIN  field  staff 
begun  in  1971  to  simplify  on-the-job  training  contracting  procedures  will  be 
expanded  in  1972  to  help  overcome  the  reluctance  of  private  employers  to 
participate. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  cooperating  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  expand  supportive  services  to  participants. 

The  enlarged  child  care  program  is  expected  to  produce  significant  improvements 
in  training  operations,  reduce  the  number  of  drop-outs  and  increase  the  number 
of  mothers  who  can  participate. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  The  Department  of  Labor  plans  to  expand  the  average 
enrollment  level  to  160,000  individuals  by  increasing  enrollments  from  127,000 
on  June  30,  1971  to  191,500  by  June  30,  1972.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
48,500  average  enrollment  opportunities  over  fiscal  year  1971.  Total  placements 
are  expected  to  increase  from  50,000  on  June  30,  1971  to  90,000  on  June  30, 

1972.  For  this  purpose,  $197,136,000  is  requested  in  budget  authority,  and 
costs  of  $199,077,000  will  be  incurred  for  this  enrollment  level. 


2.  Child  Care 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Child  Care 

$38,000,000 

$78,000,000 

+$40,000,000 

Background 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  require  that  child  care 
services  be  provided  to  all  WIN  participants  \^o  need  such  services.  Services 
will  typically  begin  at  the  time  the  Employment  Service  is  prepared  to  enroll 
the  parent  in  an  orientation  or  diagnostic  program.  The  services  continue 
through  the  entire  period  of  the  parent's  training  and  after  the  parent  is 
anployed,  until  other  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  After  the  parent 
is  employed,  depending  on  her  income,  she  is  expected  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
costs  of  day  care. 

Child  care  is  provided  on  a full-time  basis  for  preschool  children  and  on 
an  after-school  and  sumner  basis  for  older  children.  This  service  may  take 
the  form  of  (a)  care  within  the  child's  own  home,  (b)  day  care  in  a family  day 
care  situation,  or  (c)  day  care  in  a group  situation.  States  are  free  to 
select,  in  consultation  with  the  parent,  that  form  of  care  which  seems  most 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  State  may  elect  to  provide  the 
service  throu^  its  own  staff,  or  through  a contract  with  any  competent 
public  or  private  organization,  or  it  may  contract  with  individuals.  The 
Federal  Government  reimburses  the  State  for  75%  of  the  costs. 

General 

In  September  1970,  94,000  children  were  receiving  either  "in-home",  or 
"out-of-home"  care.  This  represents  an  increase  of  100%  over  the  46,900 
receiving  such  care  a year  earlier. 

A child  receiving  "in-home"  care  is  cared  for  by  a relative,  child  care 
worker,  homemaker  or  other  responsible  person  in  the  child's  own  home.  The 
local  welfare  agency  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  home  meets  the  physical 
needs  of  the  child  and  that  the  care  situation  will  foster  the  child's  personal 
and  intellectual  development. 

Out-of  home  care  consists  of  family  day  care  homes,  group  day  care  homes 
and  day  care  centers.  Family  day  care  is  generally  provided  in  the  home  of  a 
neighbor,  friend  or  relative.  Limitations  are  placed  upon  the  number  of 
children,  including  the  caretaker's  children,  by  age  of  the  children  involved. 

In  no  case  can  more  than  6 children  be  cared  for  in  a family  day  care  home. 
Group  day  care  varies  in  that  up  to  12  children  may  be  taken  care  of  in  the  home 
but  the  child-staff  ratio  shall  not  exceed  5 to  1.  Placement  of  children  under 
3 years  of  age  in  a group  day  care  home  is  not  encouraged.  Larger  numbers  of 
children  may  be  taken  care  of  in  day  care  centers  but  rigid  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  number  of  children  that  can  be  placed  in  a group  and  the  child- 
staff  ratio.  For  example,  the  group  size  is  limited  to  15  with  a child-staff 
ratio  of  5 to  1 for  children  between  3 and  4 years  of  age.  For  children 
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4 through  6 years  of  age  the  group  limitation  is  20  with  a staff  ratio  of  7 to  1. 
Children  under  3 years  of  age  cannot  be  placed  in  a day  care  center  unless  there 
are  State  licensing  regulations  for  such  placement. 

As  of  June  30,  1969  approximately  50  percent  of  the  children  provided 
out-of-home  care  were  in  family  day  care  homes,  30  percent  in  group  day  care 
homes  and  20  percent  in  day  care  centers.  All  children  receiving  "out-of-home" 
care  must  be  placed  in  facilities  that  will  meet  Inter-Agency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments and  State  licensing  requirements.  Like  in-home  care,  the  welfare  agency 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  care  fosters  the  physical, 
personal  and  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  number  of  children  in  care 
by  type  of  facility  based  on  data  received  through  December  31,  1970. 


Type  of  Facility 

1970 

1971 

1972 

In-home 

32,200 

65,700 

112,100 

Out-of-home  (total) 

25,300 

51,462 

87,900 

Family  day  care 

(13,200) 

(25,700) 

(43,100) 

Group  day  care 

(6,800) 

(14,400) 

(24,600) 

Day  care  center 

(5,300) 

(11,362) 

(20,200) 

Total 

57,500 

117,162 

200,000 

Fiscal  year  1971  Program 

Child  care  obligations  in 

fiscal  year  1971 

are  estimated 

at  $38,000,000. 

The  FY-1971  program  level  of  $40,589,000  reflects  (a)  the  cost  of  continuing 
services  to  families  enrolled  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  who  still  require 
such  services,  plus  (b)  the  cost  of  services  to  families  enrolled  in  WIN 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  It  is  estimated  that  by  June  30,  1971,  the  numbers 
receiving  child  care  services  will  be  88,400  preschool  children  and  46,600 
school-age  children.  The  average  numbers  expected  to  receive  care  during 
fiscal  year  1971  are  69,126  preschool  and  48,036  school-age  children. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Program 

Child  care  obligations  in  fiscal  year  1972  are  estimated  at  $78,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $40,000,000.  The  fiscal  year  1972  program  level  of  $78,000,000 
reflects  (a)  the  cost  of  continuing  services  to  families  enrolled  in  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970  and  1971  who  still  require  such  services,  plus  (b)  the  cost 
of  services  to  families  enrolled  in  WIN  during  the  fiscal  year  1972.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  June  30,  1972  the  numbers  receiving  child  care  services  will 
be  176,200  prescliool  children  and  58,800  school  age  children.  The  average 
numbers  expected  to  receive  child  care  during  fiscal  year  1972  are  144,000 
preschool  and  56,000  school-age  children. 

During  1972,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  child 
care  slots  and  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  for  WIN  participants. 

Licensing  standards  of  the  States  will  be  surveyed  and  a drive  made  to  modify 
unduly  restrictive  or  inadequate  codes.  Although  use  of  child  care  centers 
is  slowly  increasing,  most  WIN  trainees  use  in-home  or  family  day  care.  In 
order  to  build  in  quality  for  this  kind  of  care,  an  on-site  monitoring  system 
has  been  developed  in  which  the  State  and  Regional  office  personnel  examine 
the  quality  of  care  and  work  with  the  local  authorities  in  overcoming 
deficiencies.  This  system  is  now  being  tested  in  three  Regions.  Another 
monitoring  system  which  is  based  on  the  CB-9  (a  statistical  and  financial  report) 
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has  been  developed  to  identify  States  that  are  lagging  in  the  provision  of 
child  care  and  those  reporting  unreasonable  unit  costs.  This  tool  will  assist 
in  spotting  States  that  require  imoiediate  on-^site  monitoring. 

Guidelines  are  currently  under  development  to  provide  States  and  localities 
with  information  on  public  and  private  resources  which  can  be  utilized  to 
increase  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  child  care  available  to  WIN 
enrollees  and  employed  former  WIN  enrollees.  Realignment  of  priorities  within 
the  Central  office  is  expected  to  release  staff  time  for  providing  additional 
technical  assistance  to  the  States. 


Community  resources  of  all  sorts  - public,  private,  and  voluntary  agencies, 
and  business  and  industry,  among  others  - will  be  looked  to  as  possible  pro- 
viders of  child  care.  In  addition,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  a 
variety  of  child  care  resources  in  neighborhoods  where  WIN  trainees  live, 
especially  looking  to  training  and  using  AFDC  mothers  as  child  care  workers 
for  others  in  work  or  training.  It  is  expected  that  present  cooperation 
with  Model  Cities  child  care  resources  will  be  augmented.  In  1971,  twenty- 
one  States  plan  to  utilize  $5,900,000  of  Model  Cities  funds  for  State  matching 
in  providing  child  care  for  AFDC  mothers.  In  1972,  twenty- three  States  plan 
to  utilize  $8,900,000  for  this  purpose.  Increased  slots  resulting  from  this 
endeavor  will  be  utilized  by  both  WIN  and  non-WIN  recipients. 

Child  Care  Requirements  Program  Data 


Fiscal 

Year 

1971 


Fiscal 

Year 

1972 


Average  monthly  number  of 

children  requiring  child  care: 


Preschool  children 

— of  enrollees  62,400 

— of  working  mothers  — 1969  WIN 500 

1970  WIN 1,000 

1971  WIN 5,226 

1972  WIN 


129,600 

250 

500 

2,600 

11,050 


Subtotal,  preschool  children  69,126 


144,000 


School  age  children 

— of  enrollees  43,362 

— of  working  mothers  — 1969  WIN 300 

1970  WIN 700 

1971  WIN 3,674 

1972  WIN 


50,400 

150 

350 

1,900 

3,200 


Subtotal,  school  age  children  .... 

Total,  average  monthly  number 
of  children  


48,036 

117,162 


56,000 

200,000 


The  number  of  preschool  children  is  expected  to  increase  much  more  rapidly 
than  school-age  children  due  primarily  to  two  factors:  (1)  care  of  preschool 

children  is  generally  full-time  care  for  which  arrangements  are  much  easier 
to  make  than  for  part-time  school-age  children,  and  (2)  a large  proportion 
of  the  women  volunteering  for  WIN  training  are  young  mothers  with  small 
children  and  a higher  proportion  of  those  mothers  are  found  appropriate  for 
training  and  accepted  for  enrollment. 


$78,000,000  is  requested  for  this  activity  in  1972. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity;  Training  and  incentives  (Social  Security  Act,  Section  431) 


1972 

1971 

Budget 

Estimate 

Pos. 

Amount 

Authorization 

Pos. 

Amount 

153 

$60,180,400 

Indefinite 

153 

$197,136,000 

Purpose;  The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorized  a work 
incentives  program  designed  to  encourage  and  promote  the  employment,  work 
experience,  and  training  of  public  assistance  recipients  receiving  support 
from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  program.  This  training  and 
incentives  activity  of  the  program  is  funded  by  HEW  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Explanation;  The  grants  go  to  State  agencies  to  provide  individuals  with 
concentrated  amounts  of  manpower  and  training  services  essential  to  insure  that 
they  are  eventually  placed  in  full-time  employment.  Grants  are  made  to  man- 
power agencies  based  upon  an  80-20%  matching  basis — the  Federal  share  being 
80%  and  the  State  giving  20%. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  Ifetional  and  Regional  office  staff  are  working  with 

the  State  Employment  Service  agencies  in  reprogramming  resources  within  States 
to  assure  maximum  utilization  and  improving  program  operations,  training  of  job 
placement  personnel  and  improving  the  quality  of  technical  assistance  provided. 

Total  efforts  in  1971  will  stress  enlarging  and  improving  the  program; 
increases  are  planned  for  all  components.  From  a base  of  94,500  enrollees  on 
June  30,  1970,  the  enrollment  level  is  expected  to  increase  to  127,000  by 
June  30,  1971,  for  an  average  enrollment  of  111,500  individuals.  Tbtal  place- 
ments are  expected  to  increase  from  27,000  in  1970  to  50,000  by  June  30,  1971. 

Objectives  for  1972;  It  is  anticipated  that  with  more  private  employer  parti- 
cipation,  the  establishment  of  additional  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  relocation,  substantially  more  enrollees  will  receive  on- 
the-job  training  and  work  experience  training  than  in  prior  year  start-up 
operations.  Staff  resources  will  continue  to  be  used  to  improve  and  expand 
program  operations.  Priority  will  be  given  to  the  evaluation  and  correction 
of  those  aspects  of  the  program  which  it  has  been  determined  are  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  the  program. 

From  a base  of  127,000  on  June  30,  1971,  the  enrollment  level  is  expected 
to  increase  to  191,500  by  June  30,  1972,  for  an  average  enrollment  of  160,000 
individuals.  Total  placements  are  expected  to  increase  from  50,000  on 
June  30,  1971  to  90,000  on  June  30,  1972. 
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Activity:  Child  care  (Social  Security  Act,  Section  401) 


1972 


1971 


Budget 

Estimate 


Amount 


Authorization  Amount 


$38,000,000 


Indefinite  $78,000,000 


Purpose:  The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  require  that  child 

care  services  be  provided  to  all  WIN  participants  vTho  need  such  services. 

These  services  begin  at  the  time  the  Employment  Service  is  prepared  to  enroll 
the  parent,  until  other  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Explanation:  Child  care  is  provided  on  a full-time  basis  for  preschool 

children  and  on  an  after-school  basis  for  older  children.  This  is  designed 
to  permit  WIN  participants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  programs  offered. 

Grants  are  made  to  States  based  upon  a 75-25%  matching  rate-- the  Federal 
share  being  75%  and  the  State  giving  25%. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971  the  average  number  of  children  expected  to 

receive  care  is  117,162.  Approximately  92%  of  care  provided  will  be  "In-home", 
"Family  Day  Care",  and  "Group  Day  Care"  with  the  remaining  8%  being  in  "Day 
Care  Center  Facilities." 

Objectives  for  1972:  Technical  and  monitoring  assistance  from  Federal  personnel 

together  with  the  States'  commitments  to  raise  all  child  care  to  conformance 
with  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Standards  and  State  licensing  standards  will 
result  in  improved  quality  of  child  care  during  1972.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  coordinating  the  WIN  child  care  program  with  other  child  care 
programs  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  slots  and  the  development  of 
new  slots.  The  average  number  expected  to  receive  child  care  during  this 
period  is  200,000  children.  It  is  expected  that  approximately  84%  of  care 
provided  would  be  "In-home",  "Family  Day  Care",  or  "Group  Day  Care"  and  the 
remaining  16%  would  be  in  "Day  Care  Center  Facilities." 
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Table  A 

Actual  and  Estimated  Awards  £or  Training  and  Incentives 
Fiscal  Years  1970  - 72 


State 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


Alabama  930,748  291,600  1,492,900 

Alaska  399,336  0 623,600 

Arizona  1,066,239  83,200  2,796,800 

Arkansas  170,000  413,300  1,039,300 

California  18,299,708  10,250,200  32,780,800 

Colorado  18,744  1,418,200  3,779,400 

Connecticut  874,187  548,200  2,059,800 

Delaware  306,497  95,800  585,800 

District  of  Columbia  1,752,153  1,483,200  2,796,800 

Florida  0 1,757,300  3,911,700 

Georgia  0 569,900  1,795,200 

Guam 62,047  0 472,400 

Hawaii  378,783  0 113,400 

Idaho  277,324  95,800  661,400 

Illinois  658,321  3,093,000  8,031,300 

Indiana  53,124  93,300  1,039,300 

Iowa  1,224,623  0 1,474,000 

Kansas  357,000  891,600  1,492,900 

Kentucky  3,219,769  696,500  3,496,000 

Louisiana  500,000  291,600  1,530,700 

Maine  510,645  0 774,800 

Maryland  0 1,518,100  3,703,800 

Massachusetts  2,342,770  2,583,900  6,273,800 

Michigan  3,531,914  3,349,600  8,636,000 

Minnesota  882,094  704,900  2,645,600 

Mississippi  0 0 529,100 

Missouri  2,289,966  0 2,381,000 

Montana  357,013  95,800  604,700 

Nebraska 0 156,600  566,900 

Nevada  91,000  ^ 0 132,300 

New  Hampshire  0 153,100  200,000 

New  Jersey  3,647,817  1,004,800  4,308,500 

New  Mexico  310,000  56,600  585,800 

New  York 9,089,806  6,710,300  29,190,500 

North  Carolina 0 0 1,039,300 

North  Dakota 344,301  56,600  453,500 

Ohio  0 2,958,000  7,218,700 

Oklahoma  280,000  56,600  680,300 

Oregon  1,600,490  183,200  2,494,400 

Pennsylvania  2,367,887  4,354,800  10,960,300 

Puerto  Rico  2,970,000  735,600  4,214,000 

Rhode  Island  1,085,055  0 1,228,300 

South  Carolina  0 97,500  359,000 

South  Dakota  754,442  74,100  907,100 

Tennessee  2,570,192  300,700  2,834,600 

Texas  240,000  826,600  2,343,200 

Utah  1,734,156  0 2,740,100 

Vermont  429,598  0 472,400 

Virginia  2,246,784  204,900  2,229,900 

Virgin  Islands  63,443  59,200  94,500 

Washington  2,545,401  153,100  4,535,300 

West  Virginia  5,528,336  2,714,600  7,842,300 

Wisconsin  2,107,828  839,800  3,477,100 

Wyoming  62,531 78,300 189,000 


Total 


80,532,072 


52,000,000 


188,819,600 
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Table  B 


Actual 

and  Estimated  Awards  for  Child  Care 
Fiscal  Years  1970-72 

1/ 

State 

1970 

Actual 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Alabama  

255,000 

602,000 

1,170,000 

Alaska  

152,000 

250,000 

468,000 

Arizona  

119,804 

365,000 

780,000 

Arkansas  

274,500 

256,000 

546,000 

California 

2 

,541,000 

3,397,000 

7,020,000 

Colorado  

203,400 

1,210,000 

2,496,000 

Connecticut  

360,000 

373,000 

780,000 

Delaware  

67,480 

190,000 

351,000 

District  of  Colimibia  . . 

517,300 

784,000 

1,599,000 

Florida  

256,800 

2,094,000 

3,900,000 

Georgia  

188,900 

1,183,000 

2,418,000 

Guam 

7,600 

49,000 

858,000 

Hawaii  

15,400 

28,000 

78,000 

Idaho  

108,128 

122,000 

234,000 

Illinois  

43,200 

616,000 

1,560,000 

Indiana  

53,000 

146,000 

390,000 

Iowa  

224,900 

506,000 

1,014,000 

Kansas  

321,000 

179,000 

390,000 

Kentucky  

827,400 

1,062,000 

1,950,000 

Louisiana  

520,500 

1,001,000 

2,028,000 

Maine  

195,064 

200,000 

546,000 

Maryland  

631,100 

1,285,000 

2,496,000 

Massachusetts  

757,100 

1,416,000 

2,730,000 

Michigan  

295,000 

1,575,000 

3,315,000 

Minnesota  

399,400 

448,000 

936,000 

Mississippi  

37,900 

178,000 

390,000 

Missouri  

1 

,033,941 

1,674,000 

3,432,000 

Montana  

112,000 

562,000 

1,092,000 

Nebraska  

101,600 

285,000 

585,000 

Nevada  

0 

20,000 

39,000 

New  Hampshire  

0 

913,000 

780,000 

New  Jersey  

953,000 

2,633,000 

5,460,000 

New  Mexico  

64,668 

280,000 

468,000 

New  York  

13,700 

2,972,000 

6,318,000 

North  Carolina  

110,200 

416,000 

780,000 

North  Dakota  

48,119 

67,000 

218,000 

Ohio 

2,000 

736,000 

1,560,000 

Oklahoma  

12,187 

361,000 

780,000 

Oregon  

189,200 

405,000 

858,000 

Pennsylvania  

12,500 

1,181,000 

2,418,000 

Puerto  Rico  

127,700 

25,000 

1,560,000 

Rhode  Island  

203,200 

234,000 

468,000 

South  Carolina  

29,800 

98,000 

156,000 

South  Dakota  

148,000 

118,000 

234,000 

Tennesee 

695,500 

1,225,000 

2,340,000 

Texas  

208,100 

553,000 

1,131,000 

Utah  

250,900 

482,000 

936,000 

Vermont 

48,400 

73,000 

156,000 

Virginia  

827,700 

1,010,000 

1,560,000 

Virgin  Islands  

32,500 

10,000 

16,000 

Washington  

418,400 

1,022,000 

2,106,000 

West  Virginia  

74,000 

258,000 

546,000 

Wisconsin  

451,628 

837,000 

1,482,000 

Wyoming  

43,181 

35,000 

78.000 

Total  

$15 

,585,000 

$38,000,000 

$78,000,000 

W The  1971  and  1972  estimates  of  grants  to  States  for  child  care  are  based  upon  anti- 
cipated program  level  of  the  Work  Incentive  program  adjusted  by  funds  carried  over 
from  prior  year. 
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Supervision  Office* 
Atlaete,  Georgie... 

BosCoa,  Massftchasetts  •••• 

Chicago,  Illlaola.*. 

Dallas,  Texas,..,.,**,***. 

Denver,  Colorado.*.* 

Kansas  Cltj,  Hissouri***** 
Hew  York  City,  New  York..* 

Philadelphia,  Fa 

San  Francisco,  Calif*** ••* 
Seattle,  Washington.****** 
Total,  Field  Staff 


DISTRIBimOH  OF  FIELD  STAFF 
(Departaaat  of  Labor) 

1971 

Profes- 
sional Clerical  Total 


10  4 14 

7 3 10 

9 3 12 

6 2 8 

6 2 8 

4 2 6 

6 2 8 

7 3 10 

7 3 10 

4 2 6 

66  26  92 


1972 

Profcs- 

sloaal  Clerical  Total 


10  4 14 

7 3 10 

9 3 12 

6 2 8 

6 2 8 

4 2 6 

6 2 8 

7 3 10 

7 3 10 

_4 2 6 

66  26  92 


03-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  7 
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Justifications 
Appropriation  Estimate 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 
For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  parts  C and  D of  the  Developmental  Disabilltifes 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  [$570,390,000]  $605^000^000; 
of  which  [$503,000,00^  $518^000^000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  [$3,200,000  for  grants 
under  section  3;  $12,800,00(Q  $38^660^000  for  section  4(a)(2)(A), 
to  remain  available  through  June  30,  [l972;  $1,750,000  for  construction 
grants  under  section  12,J  1973;  and  $11,215,000  for  grants  under 
part  C of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  (l973:  Provided^ 
That  the  allotment  to  any  State  under  section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  $25,00(^  1974: 
Provided  [fiirrtfter]  , That  there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropri- 
ation from  the  appropriation,  "Mental  health"  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
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the  Siam  of  the  allotment  adiustment  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  Section  202(c)  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Grants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  For  making,  after 
May  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  grants  to  States  under  section  2 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
obligations  incurred  and  the  expenditures  made  thereunder  to  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided, 
That  the  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  paid  to  the  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


The  language  changes  proposed  are  reconmended  to  peimiit  the  following  program 

adjustments : 

1,  Deletion  of  the  earmarking  of  a specific  amount  for  Section  3 "Innovation 
grants"  since  no  new  funds  are  proposed  for  this  activity  in  1972,  Funds 
in  the  amount  of  $2,200,000  required  to  continue  the  ongoing  Innovation 
grants  are  included  in  the  activity  "Rehabilitation  Service  Projects"  in 
1972. 

2,  Provision  of  authority  to  use  funds  for  section  4(a)(2)(A)  beyond  fiscal 
year  1972  consistent  with  the  basic  authority  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1970. 

3,  Deletion  of  the  reference  to  funds  for  construction  under  section  12  since 
funds  are  not  reconmended  for  1972, 

4,  Deletion  of  the  provision  for  the  minimum  allotment  requirement  under 
section  3(a)(1)  for  any  State  since  funds  are  not  recommended  for  1972. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year.., 
Total,  obligations 


1971 

$570,390,000 

15,412,039 

-31,381 

585,770,658 


1972 

$605,000,000 

31,381 

-31,381 

605,000,000 


Obligations 

by  Activity 

Page 

Ref. 

Activity 

1971 

Estimate 

Amount 

1972 

Estimate 

Amount 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

138 

1. 

Basic  State  Grants 

$503,000,000 

$518,000,000  +$15,000,000 

145 

2. 

Innovation 

3,200,000 

— 

-3,200,000 

146 

3. 

Rehabilitation  service 

projects 

29,971,053 

52,210,000 

+22,238,947 

154 

4. 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
facilities 

3,590,010 

— 

-3,590,010 

155 

5. 

Formula  grants  for  the 

developmentally  disabled.. 

11,215,000 

11,215,000 

— 

156 

6. 

Services  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled 

23,575,000 

23,575,000 

— 

159 

7. 

Facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded 

11,219,595 

-11,219,595 

Total, 

obligations 

585,770,658 

605,000,000 

+19,229,342 

Obligations  by  Object 

Increase 

1971  1972  or 

Estimate Estimate Decrease 


Other  services  $200,000  $200,000 

Project  contracts  1,000,000  1,000,000  — 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  , . 584,570,658  603,800,000  +$19.229.342 


Total  obligations  by 
object  


585,770,658  605,000,000 


+19,229,342 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations  $585(^770,658 

1972  estimated  obligations  605,000,000 

Net  change  +19,229,342 


Change  from  Base 


Increases ; 


A.  Built-in; 


1.  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

..$20,502,000 

+$5,348,000 

B,  Program; 

1.  Basic  State  grants  

2.  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

+15,000,000 

+16,890,947 

Total,  increases..... 

+37,238,947 

Decreases ; 

A,  Program; 

1.  Innovation  

..  3,200,000 

-3,200,000 

-3,590,010 

-11,219,595 

2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Facilities  

3.  Facilities  for  the  mentally 

retarded  

Total,  decreases  -18,009,605 


Total,  net  change  +19,229,342 
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$570,390,000 


Sximmary  of  Changes 


1971  Budget  authority 

1972  Budget  authority  605,000,000 

Net  change  +34,610,000 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases ; 


A. 

Built-in: 

1,  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

..$20,502,000 

+$5„,348,000 

B. 

Program: 

1.  Basic  State  grants  . 

2.  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

+15,000,000 

+19,212,000 

Total,  increases  

+39,560,000 

Decreases ; 

A. 

Program: 

1.  Innovation  

2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Facilities  

...  3,200,000 

-3,200,000 

-1,750,000 

Total,  decreases  

-4,950,000 

Total 

, net  change 

... 

+34,610,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases ; 

A.  Built-in!  Rehabilitation  service  projects, — An  increase  of  $5,348,000  is 
requested  for  the  increased  level  of  continuation  grants  in  1972.  This 
includes  $2,200,000  for  projects  formerly  funded  under  the  Innovation  grant 
program, 

B.  Program: 

1,  Basic  State  grants.  An  increase  of  $15,000,000  is  requested  over  the 
$503,000,000  appropriated  in  1971,  or  a total  of  $518,000,000.  The 
$518,000,000  is  the  full  amount  needed  to  match  the  total  of  State  funds 
estimated  to  be  available  under  the  $530,000,000  authorization  proposed  in 
the  General  Provisions  of  the  Appropriation  Act, 

2,  Rehabilitation  service  projects.  An  increase  of  $16,890,947  ($19,212,000 
in  budget  authority)  over  the  1971  level  is  requested.  The  1972  total  in- 
cludes $26,360,000  for  a major  effort,  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  support 
program  (Sec,  2),  to  rehabilitate  an  increased  number  of  handicapped  poor 
people  who  are  receiving  or  who  are  potential  recipients  of  public  assis-. 
tance  payments. 

Decreases: 

A,  Program: 

1,  Innovation.  A decrease  of  $3,200,000,  the  entire  program,  is  requested 
in  1972,  Projects  under  this  program  initiated  in  1971  and  prior  years  that 
are  not  completed  will  be  funded  under  the  activity  "Rehabilitation  service 
projects".  An  estimated  58  continuation  projects  will  be  funded  at  a level 
of  $2,200,000.  Projects  under  this  activity  may  be  funded  for  a period  of 
five  years. 

2,  Vocational  rehabilitation  facilities.  No  obligational  or  budget  auth- 
ority has  been  requested  for  this  program  in  1972.  This  results  in  a 
decrease  of  $3,590,010  in  obligations  and  $1,750,000  in  budget  authority, 

3,  Facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  authority  for  the  construction 
of  community  service  facilities  expired  at  the  end  of  1970.  Therefore,  funds 
are  not  requested  for  this  activity  in  1972.  This  results  in  a decrease  in 
obligations  of  $11,219,595.  No  budget  authority  was  provided  in  1971  nor 
requested  in  1972.  This  program  has  been  replaced  by  a formula  grant  by 
enactment  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  that  includes  construction 
and  service.  Funds  for  use  for  construction  may  not  exceed  50%  of  the 
formula  grant.  Thus  the  funding  level  for  construction  has  been  decreased 
and  the  level  for  seirvices  increased. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorization  requested 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended: 


Section  2 - Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Services 

Section  3 - Innovation 

Section  4 - Special  Projects 

Section  12  - Construction  and  Staffing.. 

Section  13  - Facility  Improvement 

Section  15  - Vocational  Evaluation  and 

Work  Adjustment. 

Section  17  - Migratory  Agricultural 
Workers 


$700,000,000 

10,000,000 

140,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 


$518,000,000 

48,660,000 

550,000 

10,000,000 


100,000,000 
Such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary 


Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act 


Section  121  - Construction  of  University- 

Affiliated  Facilities 20,000,000 


Section  122  - Demonstration  and  training 

grants 17,000,000 

Section  131  - Planning,  provision  of 
services,  and  construction  and 
operation  of  Facilities  for  Persons 

with  Developmental  Disabilities 105,000,000 

Section  145  - Initial  Staffing  Such  sums  as  may  be  ne- 

cessary for  continuation 

Public  Health  Service  Act  grants 


11.215.000 

10.075.000 


Sections  301  and  303  - Hospital 
Improvement 


Such  sums  as  may 

be  necessary  6.500 ,000 


Total  requested 


605,000,000 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 

Section  2— Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

Appropriation 

Section  1(b)(1).  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  under  section  2, 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  sum 
of  $300,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $350,000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $400,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  $600,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
the  sum  of  $700,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
$700,000,000. 
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Section  3— Grants  to  States  for  Innovation  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 

Appropriation 

Section  1(b)(2).  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  section  3,  relating 
to  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  for  innova- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
the  sum  of  $3,200,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000, 

Section  4— Grants  for  Special  Projects 
Appropriation 

Section  1(b)(3).  For  the  purpose  of  (A)  making  grants  under  section  4(a)(1) 
for  research,  demonstrations,  training,  and  traineeships;  (B)  making  grants  under 
clause  (2) (A)  of  section  4(a)  for  planning,  preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  State  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  (C)  making  contracts 
and  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  under  clause  (2) (B)  of  section  4(a) 
for  projects  for  providing  jobs  to  handicapped  individuals;  and  (D)  making  grants 
under  clauses  (2)  (C)  and  (D)  of  section  4(a)  to  develop  new  programs  to  recruit 
and  train  individuals  for  new  career  opportunities,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  sum  of  $80,000,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $104,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $117,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  the  sum  of  $80,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of 
$115,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $140,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of  $140,000,000. 

Section  12--Grants  for  Construction  and  Staffing 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

Appropriation 

Section  12(i).  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this 
section  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  this  section  as  the  Congress  may  hereinafter  authorize  by  law.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  payment  with  respect  to  construction 
projects  approved  or  initial  staffing  grants  made  under  this  section  prior  to 
July  1,  1974. 
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Section  13--Rehabil itat ion  Facility  Improvement 
Appropriation 

Section  13(f),  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  making  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  , subsection  (b)  , and  subsection  (c)  , of  this  section 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 

$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 

and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  ekch  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  for  making  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  , subsection  (b)  , and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Section  15--Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Program 
Appropriation 

Section  15(a)(2),  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Section  17— Project  Grants  for  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
Appropriation 

Section  17(a),  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  a State  plan  approved  under  section  5,  or  to  any 
local  agency  participating  in  the  administration  of  such  a plan,  for  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  for  the 
provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  individuals  who, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  to  members  of  their  families  (whether  or  not 
handicapped)  who  are  with  them,  including  maintenance  and  transportation  of  such 
individuals  and  members  of  their  families  where  necessary  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  that  individual.  Maintenance  payments  under  this  section  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  maintenance  payments  made  to  other  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Such  grants  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
satisfactory  assurance  that  in  the  provision  of  such  services  there  will  be 
appropriate  cooperation  between  the  grantee  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  having  special  skills  and  experience  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
migratory  agricultural  workers  or  their  families.  This  section  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  coordination  with  other  provisions  of  law  dealing  specifically  with 
migrant  agricultural  workers,  including  title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963, 
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Title  I--Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act 

Part  B--Construction,  Demonstration,  and  Training  Grants  for  University- 
Affiliated  Facilities  for  Persons  With  Developmental  Disabilities 

Section  121— Construction  of  University-Affiliated  Facilities 

Appropriation 

Section  121(a).  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  construction  (and  the 
planning  for  the  construction)  of  facilities  which  will  aid  in  demonstrating 
provision  of  specialized  services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  education, 
training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  or  in  the  interdisciplinary  training 
of  physicians  and  other  specialized  personnel  needed  for  research,  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  including 
research  incidental  or  related  to  any  of  the  foregoing  activities,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $10,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) , the  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  project  grants  for 
construction  of  public  and  other  non  profit  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
which  are  associated  with  a college  or  university. 

Section  122--Demonstrat ion  and  Training  Grants 
Appropriation 

Section  122(b) . For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971;  $17,000,000  for  the.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 

Part  C--Grants  for  Planning,  Provision  of  Services,  and  Construction 
and  Operation  of  Facilities  for  Persons  With  Developmental 
Disabilities 


Section  131— Formula  Grants 
Appropriation 

Section  131,  In  order  to  make  the  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  130,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
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PART  D - GRANTS  FOR  THE  COST  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL  OF  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES 

Authorization  of  Grants 

Section  141,  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  and 

initial  operation  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  providing  all  or  part 
of  a program  of  comprehensive  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  principally 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  particular  community  or  communities  in  or 
near  which  the  facility  is  situated,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for  the  temporary  periods  speci- 
fied in  this  section,  a portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions under  Section  144)  of  compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  initial  operation  of  new  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
or  of  new  services  in  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded, 

(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  facility  for  the  mentally 
retarded  under  this  part  may  be  made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such  a grant  is  made  and  ending  with 

the  close  of  four  years  and  three  months  after  such  first  day;  and  such  grants 
with  respect  to  any  such  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  period  ending  x^ith  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  following  such 
first  day,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  relative  needs  of  the  several  States  for  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  their  relative  financial  needs,  and  their  populations. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Section  145,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  initial  grants  to  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  each  of  the  next  five  years,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  to  such  facilities  which  have 
previously  received  a grant  under  this  part  and  are  eligible  for  such  facili- 
ties which  have  previously  received  a grant  under  this  part  and  are  eligible 
for  such  a grant  for  the  year  for  which  sums  are  being  appropriated  under  this 
sentence. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Title  III--General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Public  Health  Service 
PART  A— RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION 

In  General  42  USC  241 

Sec.  301.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  conduct  in  the  Service,  and  encourage, 
cooperate  with,  and  render  assistance  to  other  appropriate  public  authorities, 
scientific  institutions,  and  scientists  in  the  conduct  of,  and  promote  the 
coordination  of,  research,  investigations,  experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment,  control,  and  prevention 
of  physical  and  mental  diseases  and  impairment  of  man,  including  water  purifi- 
cation, sewage  treatment,  and  pollution  of  lakes  and  streams.  In  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to--.... 

(a)  Collect  and  make  available  through  publications  and  other  appropri- 
ate means,  information  as  to,  and  the  practical  application  of,  such  research 
and  other  activities; 


Appropriation 

Section  303(a).  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  301  with  respect 
to  mental  health,  the  Surgeon  General  is  author ized-- 

(1)  to  provide  training  and  instruction  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
traineeships,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  433(a); 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies,  laboratories,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  individuals  for  investi- 
gation, experiments,  demonstrations,  studies,  and  research  projects  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  diagnosing  mental  illness,  and  of 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  including  grants  to 
State  agencies  responsible  for  administration  of  State  institutions  for  care, 

or  care  and  treatment,  of  mentally  ill  persons  for  developing  and  establishing 
improved  methods  of  operation  and  administration  of  such  institutions. 

(b)  Grants  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council.  Such  grants  may 
be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General;  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 
Budget 


Year 

Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1962 

$64,450,000 

$64,450,000 

$64,450,000 

$64,450,000 

1963 

72,940,000 

72,940,000 

72,940,000 

72,940,000 

1964 

99,172,000 

99,172,000 

99,172,000 

99,172,000 

1965 

123,744,000 

123,744,000 

123,744,000 

123,744,000 

1966 

205,505,000 

197,195,000 

205,505,000 

205,505,000 

1967 

295,835,000 

295,835,000 

295,335,000 

295,335,000 

1968 

364,888,000 

335,648,000 

346,648,000 

338,648,000 

1969 

405,546,000 

375,956,000 

408,046,000 

401,546,000 

1970 

533,412,000 

536,783,000 

503,783,000 

501,783,000 

1971 

571,640,000 

566,640,000 

579,140,000 

570,390,000 

1972 

605,000,000 

Note: 

In  1971,  the 
ilitation  Services 
one  appropriation  ' 

"Mental  Retardation"  and  "Grants  for  Rehab- 
and  Facilities"  accounts  are  combined  into 
"Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities", 

Comparatively,  these  accounts  have  been  combined  beginning 
with  1964, 
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General  Statement 


Introduction 


For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  program  activities  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  an  appropriation  of 
$605,000,000  is  requested  for  1972, 

Appropriation  estimates  for  Federal  grants  of  $518,000,000  for  the 
Federal-State  basic  support  program  under  Section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  are  based  on  estimates  of  numbers  of  persons  to  be  served  submitted 
by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  Forty- five  States  have  reported 
that  they  will  have  sufficient  State  funds  to  earn  their  full  allotment  under 
a $530,000,000  allotment  base. 

In  the  past  two  years  special  emphasis  on  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
public  assistance  recipients  has  proven  vocational  rehabilitation  can  be 
effective  in  returning  many  welfare  recipients  to  productive  roles.  The  1972 
Budget  requests  $26,360,000  for  projects  under  Section  4(a)(2)(A)  specifically 
designed  to  expand  service  to  the  disabled  disadvantaged  public  assistance 
recipients.  Increased  work  with  disabled  welfare  recipients  is  part  of  the 
strategy  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  deliver  comprehensive 
services  to  those  in  greatest  need. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  became  Public  Law  91-517  on 
October  30,  1970,  and  encompasses  the  services  and  facilities  heretofore 
funded  under  Title  I,  Parts  C and  D of  the  Mental  Retardation  Community  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act.  This  new  legislation  makes  available  a wide  range  of 
strategies  to  meet  the  problems  not  only  of  the  mentally  retarded  but  also 
persons  suffering  from  other  serious  developmental  disabilities  originating  in 
childhood  including  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  neurological  handicapping 
conditions. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  authorizes  formula  grants  to  States  for 
planning,  services,  and  construction.  Grants  for  projects  of  national  signifi- 
cance, interdisciplinary  training  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  for  university-affiliated  facilities  are  authorized. 

Program  Objectives 

The  major  Federal  objectives  of  the  programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  are  the  stimulation  of  public  and  private  resources  to  aid  the 
disabled  to  become  more  self-sufficient  and  productive,  and  to  provide  program 
development  and  guidance. 

An  increased  focus  on  prevention  of  dependency  is  also  becoming  a prime 
objective  of  the  State  programs  with  more  attention  being  given  to  provision 
of  services  as  soon  after  the  onset  of  disability  as  possible. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1972  agency  objective  is  to  serve  980,000  individuals,  and 
rehabilitate  288,000,  In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  over  875,000  individuals  were 
served,  and  266,975  rehabilitated.  The  success  of  this  program  in  terms  of 
generating  increased  earning  power  among  handicapped  people,  and  turning  tax 
users  into  tax  payers  has  been  docxmiented,— ' There  are  also  intangible  effects 


1/  Ronald  W.  Conley,  *’A  Costs  Benefit  Analysis  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Volume  IV,  No,  2, 
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of  rehabilitation  such  as  reduced  suffering  and  pain,  increased  family  security, 
participation  in  society,  and  individual  self-esteem. 

Presented  below  are  two  tables  which  present  our  total  rehabilitants  in  two 
groupings  — by  selected  target  group  and  by  disability  category.  These  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  groupings  as  each  target  group  includes  individuals  having 
various  disabling  conditions.  The  narrative,  beginning  on  page  139,  follows  this 
same  order  in  presenting  a discussion  of  program  performance. 


Work  Load  Characteristics  - Vocational  Rehabilitation  Prpgram 


Target  Groups 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Actual 

Est. 

Est. 

Public  Assistance  recipients 

32,300 

37,500 

51,000 

Social  Security  Disability 

Insurance  Beneficiaries 

17,200 

20,000 

21,200 

Correctional  Rehabilitation 

11,700 

15,200 

18,700 

Alcoholics 

11,300 

14,400 

16,700 

Narcotic  Addicts 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

Selected  Disability  Categories 

Mentally  111 

64,900 

77,100 

83,800 

Mentally  Retarded 

32,700 

37,800 

40,300 

Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 

22,100 

23,900 

24,300 

Deaf,  Hard  of  Hearing,  and 

Speech  Impaired 

16,800 

17,500 

17,500 

Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and 

Stroke 

11,200 

11,800 

11,800 

Spinal  Cord  Injuries 

300 

300 

300 

Other 

118,975 

119,600 

iio,oooi/ 

Total  rehabilitated 

266,975 

288,000 

288,000 

Total  receiving  services 

875,911 

972,000 

980,_000 

Another  objective  is  to  increase 

services  for  the 

8,700,000 

children  and 

adults  — or  one  out  of  every  24  individuals  in  the  Nation  --  estimated  to  suffer 
from  developmental  disabilities  to  various  extents.  Of  this  number,  approximate- 
ly 6,000,000  are  mentally  retarded;  1,000,000  are  epileptics;  700,000  suffer  from 
cerebral  palsy;  and  1,000,000  from  other  neurological  handicaps  originating  in 
childhood  (other  than  blindness  and  deafness).  The  more  severe  the  disability, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  individual  will  be  multiply  handicapped.  The 
needs  of  the  developmen tally  disabled  continue  to  vastly  surpass  available  pro- 
grams and  facilities.  Demands  for  services  and  facilities  will  not  be  met  for 
many  years  to  come.  However,  the  new  legislation  will  do  much  to  maximize  exist- 
ing resources  and  open  up  new  approaches  to  the  problem  of  meeting  these  needs. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  providing  a broad  spectrum  of  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  through  the  variety  of  special  resources  administered  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  Service  programs  are  authorized  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Xn  1972  there  will 
be  a continued  shift  in  emphasis  from  construction  to  Increased  services  to 
individuals. 


2J  Two  of  the  largest  disability  categories  included  here  are  35,000  orthopedic 
impairments  and  amputations  and  23,100  digestive  system  disorders. 
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Interagency  Relationships 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  continues  its  involvement  in  planning  activities 
under  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS).  RSA  programs 
have  participating  relationships  in  the  following:  Concentrated  Employment 

Program,  Neighborhood  Services  Centers,  Work  Incentive  Program,  Model  Cities, 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) , Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job 
Corps,  Operation  Mainstream,  and  Public  Service  Careers,  Minor  medical  ser- 
vices were  also  provided  by  State  agencies  to  MDTA  applicants  and  trainees. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  engaged  in  measures  to  facilitate  re- 
habilitation services  to  miners  with  disabilities  imposed  by  coal  worker's 
pneumoconiosis.  Revisions  to  existing  arrangements  with  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration were  initiated  to  enhance  coordinative  rehabilitation  efforts  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  continued  to  develop 
service-oriented  agreements  and  working  relationships  with  voluntary  agencies 
on  numerous  special  projects. 


Basic  State  Grants 


1971 

Amount 

1972 

Amount 

Increase 

Amount 

Basic  State  Grants 
(Sec.  2) 

$502,000,000 

$517,000,000 

$15,000,000 

Program  evaluation 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

— 

Total 

503,000,000 

518,000,000 

15,000,000 

Allotment  base 

515,000,000 

530,000,000 

15,000,000 

Method  of  Allotment  (Support  Program) 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  provides  for  allotment  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  need  as  measured  by  a State's  population  and 
its  per  capita  income. 

These  allotment  factors  equalize  rehabilitation  services  among  the  States 
as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  serve  handicapped  persons  whether  they  reside  in 
a State  with  high  or  low  per  capita  income,  in  a heavily  industrialized  and 
populated  State  or  in  a rural,  sparsely  populated  State. 

State  Federal  Basic  Support  Program  (Section  2) 

Description 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  a State-Federal  program  which  provides  services 
to  disabled  persons  to  prepare  and  place  them  in  gainful  occupations.  This 
section  of  the  VR  Act  is  the  basic  program.  A comprehensive  range  of  rehabili- 
tation services  is  offered  to  persons  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  conditions 
which  present  substantial  handicaps  to  vocational  adjustment.  The  initial  step 
of  the  process  is  always  diagnosis  and  counseling  to  help  clients  choose  a 
suitable  rehabilitation  goal  and  to  outline  the  services  needed  to  attain  it. 

Any  reasonable  vocational  goal  may  be  selected,  including  self-employment  and 
sheltered  employment.  The  major  services  offered  to  clients  include  physical 
restoration,  vocational  training,  and  vocational  placement.  If  necessary,  an 
allowance  for  maintenance  and  transportation  is  provided  and  needed  equipment 
and  occupational  licenses  are  purchased. 

Services  are  also  provided  to  the  families  of  handicapped  individuals  when 
such  services  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
individuals . 
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Federal  funds  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  will  match  State  funds  of 
$134,683,463.  Information  received  from  the  States  indicate  there  will  be 
adequate  funds  available  to  match  Federal  dollars  recommended. 

Estimates  of  State  funds  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  reflect  the  enthu- 
siastic support  being  given  by  the  States  to  vocational  rehabilitation  and  to 
the  possibilities  for  program  expansion  and  improvement  of  services  available 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Target  groups 

Rehabilitation  of  Public  Assistance  Clients  and  Recipients 

Estimated  Rehabilitants:  FY  1970:  32,300  FY  1971:  37,500  FY  1972:51,000 

In  1970,  approximately  32,300  of  the  266,975  persons  rehabilitated  were  on 
public  assistance  at  some  point  in  their  rehabilitation  process.  Of  the  32,300 
public  assistance  cases  rehabilitated,  18,500  were  on  AFDC, 

In  1971,  an  estimated  130,000  public  assistance  recipients  will  be  provided 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  of  this  number  approximately  37,500  will 
be  rehabilitated  during  that  year.  It  is  estimated  that  for  each  public  assis- 
tance recipient  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  that  the  resultant  annual  savings 
to  welfare  will  amount  to  approximately  $850,  not  counting  the  humanitarian 
benefits,  productive  contribution  to  society  in  earnings  and  finished  products, 
and  taxes.  Approximately  300,000  persons  now  on  the  welfare  rolls  are  estimated 
to  have  a disability  and  rehabilitation  potential. 

Virtually  every  State  has  indicated  deep  concern  over  the  ever  increasing 
welfare  rolls  and  concurs  with  the  Administration  in  its  overall  objective  to 
make  a realistic  effort  to  reduce  the  rolls.  During  1972,  SRS  and  the  States 
will  work  much  more  closely  in  coordinating  their  overall  efforts  to  provide 
whatever  services  are  needed  to  move  public  assistance  recipients  into  gainful 
occupations,  SRS  will  encourage  and  assist  in  (1)’  the  development  of  models  for 
special  joint  projects  and  cooperative  funding  arrangements;  (2)  the  assessment 
of  welfare-VR  joint  action  plans  which  include  joint  referral  procedures,  evalua- 
tion of  rehabilitation  potential,  income  incentives  and  joint  staff  housing  and 
training  and  (3)  involving  other  Federal,  State  and  local  government  agencies. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  joint  goal  of  both  the  States  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  make  a concerted  effort  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
within  funds  available  in  this  budget  to  at  least  130,000  public  assistance 
recipients  in  1972.  An  additional  45,000  public  assistance  recipients  will  be 
served  under  special  Expansion  projects. 

Rehabilitation  of  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  Beneficiaries 

Estimated  Rehabilitants:  FY  1970:  17,200  FY  1971:  20,000  FY  1972:  21,200 

Among  the  most  seriously  disabled  persons  served  by  VR  agencies,  those  re- 
ferred under  provisions  of  Title  II,  Section  222  of  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
stitute a significant  percentage.  The  cost  of  disability  insurance  beneficiaries 
served  by  VR  agencies  are  paid  100%  by  trust  fund  money  when  they  will  be  put 
into  jobs  which  will  take  them  off  the  DI  rolls.  Many  others  are  served  by  the 
Section  2 program  because  they  can  be  rehabilitated,  but  into  lesser  paying  jobs 
or  because  trust  funds  are  not  available  to  serve  all  the  beneficiaries  who  might 
qualify. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1970,  there  were  9,300  beneficiaries,  having  all  or  part 
of  their  rehabilitation  costs  paid  with  trust  funds,  reported  rehabilitated  for 
a 16,37o  increase  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  previous  year.  There  were 
an  additional  7,900  beneficiaries  rehabilitated  totally  under  Section  2 funds. 
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With  the  trust  funds  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  increasing  to  around 
$28,700,000,  projections  show  12,300  beneficiary  rehabilitations.  In  addition, 
8,900  beneficiaries  will  be  rehabilitated  under  the  regular  rehabilitation 
program  for  a total  of  21,200  rehabilitated  beneficiaries. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  States  during  the  coming  years  will  be 
a shortage  of  trust  funds  to  provide  the  necessary  rehabilitation  services  to 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  beneficiaries  eligible  for  services  paid  with 
trust  funds.  During  Fiscal  Year  1970,  a total  of  879,657  applications  were 
made  for  disability  benefits.  This  is  an  11.1%  increase  over  the  791,706 
applications  made  during  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Approximately  350,000  applicants 
were  found  eligible  for  disability  benefits,  many  of  whom  may  also  be  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  with  trust  funds. 

Correctional  Rehabilitation 

Estimated  Rehab il itants ; FY  1970:11.700  FY  1971;  15.200  FY  1972:18.700 

Correctional  rehabilitation  remains  one  of  the  most  impressively  and 
dynamically  expanding  rehabilitation  activities  in  the  public  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  This  trend  reflects  a change  in  public  philosophy 
from  emphasis  on  confinement  and  punishment  to  one  of  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  the  public  offender  into  a productive  role  in  society. 

Most  of  the  correctional  rehabilitation  activities  undertaken  under 
vocational  rehabilitation  (including  those  started  under  Expansion  grants)  are 
absorbed  within  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  strengths  of  the  involvement  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  corrections.  Service  continuity  is  assured  since 
they  are  not  dependent  on  a special  project  grant  period. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  support  program,  the  use  of  Expansion 
grants  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
offender. 

The  most  effective  program  for  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  of  a preven- 
tative nature.  Thus  the  program  should  reach  out  to  youth  and  should  be 
located  in  the  school  setting.  Cooperative  special  education-vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  within  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  have  demon- 
strated significant  success  in  working  with  school  drop-outs  and  potential 
del inquents . 

Alcohol ics 


Estimated  Rehabil itants : FY  1970:  11,300  FY  1971: 14.400  FY  1972: 16.700 

An  increasing  number  of  State  agencies  are  including  rehabilitation  services 
to  alcoholics  among  their  priority  service  target  groups. 

California  continues  to  have  the  largest  Statewide  program  under  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  involves  11  treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers  throughout 
the  State. 
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Other  States  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  develop  methods  through  which 
a greater  number  of  alcoholics  can  be  rehabilitated  or  can  be  referred  to  the 
rehabilitation  agency.  In  Louisiana,  a major  objective  is  to  increase  comnuni- 
catlons  between  rehabilitation  and  referral  sources  such  as  outpatient  alcoholic 
treatment  centers.  In  Montana,  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  more  and  better 
services  to  Indians  who  are  alcoholics  is  receiving  concerted  attention.  In 
the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  area,  a judge  refers  alcoholics  to  the  caseload  of  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  who  specializes  in  this  handicap. 

Narcotic  Addicts 

Estimated  Rehabilitants : FY  1970:^  FY  1971: 1.000  FY  1972: 1.200 

Encouraging  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
narcotic  addict  by  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  Those  States  in 
the  densely  populated  areas  having  well  established  programs  are  moving  ahead. 

In  1969,  564  narcotic  addicts  were  rehabilitated,  and  it  is  estimated  that  800 
were  rehabilitated  in  1970.  The  projection  for  1971  is  about  1,000.  New  York 
and  California  still  maintain  the  most  comprehensive  programs  to  combat  the 
drug  problem. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  innovative  project  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts 
has  been  established  in  three  counties  which  is  designed  to  develop  methods  and 
techniques  that  may  be  effective  in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  addicts. 

New  York  has  added  a vocational  component  in  the  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  Nassau 
County  Drug  Abuse  and  Addiction  Commission  in  addition  to  the  existing  special 
program  that  the  New  York  Division  of  Rehabilitation  has  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

A major  problem  limiting  services  to  narcotic  addicts  is  the  critical 
shortage  of  counselors  with  specialized  training  necessary  to  serve  this 
disability  group  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  As  public  and 
Congressional  interest  in  the  problem  of  narcotic  addition  intensifies,  it  is 
expected  that  State  rehabilitation  agencies  will  provide  services  to  a steadily 
increasing  number  of  drug  addicts. 

Disability  Groups 
Mentally  111 

Estimated  Rehabilitants:  FY  1970t  64.900  FY  1971;  77.100  FY  1972;  83.800 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  continue  to  demonstrate  dramatic 
progress  in  the  development  of  programs  to  assist  mentally  ill  persons  to 
prepare  for  and  find  suitable  employment.  A total  of  64,900  persons  (or  about 
25  percent)  of  all  those  rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  were  persons  handi- 
capped by  mental  illness.  This  number  is  expected  to  increase  to  77,100  in 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Many  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  operate  halfway  houses 
and  also  utilize  sheltered  workshops  within  the  community.  Most  of  the  State 
agencies  also  employ  counselors  who  have  had  special  training  in  psychiatric 
rehabilitation.  In  an  effort  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 

State  agencies  have  placed  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  referral  techniques 
with  mental  hospitals,  community  organizations  concerned  with  the  mentally 
ill,  and  the  employment  of  professional  staff  with  specialized  training  to 
serve  this  population  group. 
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Mental  Retardation 


Estimated  Rehabllitants : FY  1970 ;32, 700  FY  1971 ;37, 800  FY  1972:40,300 

Significant  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  greater  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  persons. 

A major  factor  in  program  development  for  this  disability  group  has  been 
the  steady  expansion  of  cooperative  arrangements  between  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  special  education  designed  to  facilitate  the  retardate's  transition 
from  school  to  work.  Emphasis  in  serving  the  mentally  retarded  client  has 
shifted  to  a great  degree  from  institutional  settings  to  community-based 
settings. 

Services  for  the  retarded  are  provided  in  sheltered  workshops,  evaluation 
centers,  occupational  training  centers  and  halfway  houses.  In  most  States, 
rehabilitation  units  have  been  established  on  the  grounds  of  State  schools 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  more  effectively  serve  the  institutionalized 
retardate  and  make  possible  his  eventual  independent  living  within  the 
community. 

The  program  of  Federal  employment  of  the  retarded  had  placed  approximately 
6,500  retarded  persons  at  Federal  installations  throughout  the  country  by  the 
close  of  1970.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  responsible,  under 
a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Civil  Service  Conmiss  ion,  for  certifying 
retarded  job  applicants  as  suitable  for  specific  job  vacancies. 

As  programs  under  the  Developmental  Disability  Act  become  organized,  includ- 
ing efforts  to  identify  and  serve  mentally  retarded  in  urban  slums  and  ghettos, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  anticipate  an  expanding  role  as  a referral 
resource  and  a growing  participation  in  resolving  the  problems  of  those  who  are 
more  severely  disabled. 

Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 

Estimated  Rehabilitants : FY  1970:  22,100  FY  1971:  23,900  FY  1972:  24,300 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  more  than  7,000  blind  persons  were  vocationally 
rehabilitated.  More  than  15,000  severely  visually  impaired  persons  were  also 
rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment. 

Of  the  blind  persons  rehabilitated  during  the  fiscal  year,  25%  were  public 
assistance  recipients  at  the  time  of  acceptance  for  services. 

Placements  were  made  in  an  increasing  number  of  occupations,  ranging  from 
supportive  positions  in  the  service  industries  to  highly  sophisticated  positions 
in  the  professions  such  as  computer  programming.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
entering  colleges  and  business  schools  continues  to  increase. 

An  effective  measure  of  the  impact  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  can 
be  seen  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  approximately  3,400  operators  at  3,000  vending  stands  earned 
$19,400,000  on  total  gross  business  of  $93,000,000.  The  average  annual  earnings 
per  operator  is  estimated  at  $6,200.  All  evidence  indicates  a growth  rate  of  at 
least  10%  annually  for  Fiscal  Years  1971  and  1972. 
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The  Deaf,  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  Speech  Impaired 

Estimated  Rehabilitants:  FY  1970;  16.800  FY  1971:  17,500  FY  1972:  17,500 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  an  estimated  16,800  persons  whose  major  disability  was 
deafness,  hearing  or  speech  impairment  were  rehabilitated.  Of  particular 
importance  was  the  continued  expansion  of  vocational  rehabilitation- special  educa- 
tion cooperative  programs,  and  the  improvement  of  recruitment  and  training  tech- 
niques to  increase  the  supply  of  rehabilitation  personnel  qualified  to  serve  this 
clientele. 

The  1968  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  substantially  increased  the  nxjmber  of 
hard  of  hearing  rehabilitants  in  Fiscal  Year  1969  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  New 
techniques  of  speech  therapy  for  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
will  increase  the  number  of  rehabilitants  with  speech  impairments. 

Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke 

Estimated  Rehabilitants:  FY  1970;  11,200  FY  1971;  11,800  FY  1972:  11,800 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  are  among  the  most  severe  disabilities  with 
which  rehabilitation  works.  In  addition  to  Section  2 activities.  State  agencies 
have  had  projects  which  have  contributed  substantially  to  the  nimaber  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  victims  rehabilitated.  For  example,  cardio-pulmonary 
work-classification  units  have  been  established  in  the  county  hospitals  at  Casper 
and  Lander,  Wyoming,  the  University  Medical  Center  in  Mississippi,  the  Western 
Montana  Clinic  in  Missoula,  and  the  New  England  Medical  Center  Hospitals  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts, 

Spinal  Cord  Injuries 

Estimated  Rehabilitants;  FY  1970:  300  FY  1971:  300  FY  1972:  300 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  100,000  persons  in  the  United  States  with 
spinal  cord  injury,  and  an  ;additional  7,000  to  10,000  injured  each  year.  Some  8,000 
were  served  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  1968,  many  of  whom  had  been 
injured  years  before  and  had  not  previously  had  adequate  treatment.  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  still  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  from  former 
accidents  as  well  as  the  ongoing  increasing  numbers  from  current  causes. 

An  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  may  leave  a residual  impairment  ranging  from  a 
mildly  weakened  muscle  to  total  paralysis  from  the  neck  down.  The  more  severe 
involvements  causing  paraplegia  or  quadriplegia  are  of  particular  concern  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  majority  of  persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  are  injured  in  automobile  and 
motorcycle  accidents  and  contact  sports.  Some,  especially  older  persons,  may  be 
injured  in  industrial  accidents  such  as  in  lumbering,  mining,  and  heavy  construc- 
tion industries.  Most  of  the  injured  persons  are  between  18  and  25  years  of  age. 

Since  these  clients  have  multiple  needs,  they  are  usually  treated  at  medical 
centers  which  provide  comprehensive  services.  Within  recent  years,  two  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Centers  have  been  established  with  help  from  SRS,  Treatment  is  also  given 
at  several  Special  Research  and  Training  centers. 
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Chronic  Hemodialysis 

Patients,  with  end-stage  renal  disease  without  other  major  Illnesses  are 
excellent  candidates  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  In  many  facilities, 
85-90%  of  such  patients  return  to  full-time  employment.  There  are  about  10,000 
of  these  new  cases  per  year  In  the  United  States.  Another  10,000  could  benefit 
by  chronic  dialysis  with  the  probability  of  a 50%  return  to  gainful  employment. 

Kidney  disease  Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  chronic  Illness  and  leads  to 
a chronic  renal  failure.  Two  effective  forms  of  therapy  are  available  In  the 
later  stages  of  failure— chronic  hemodialysis  and  kidney  transplantation. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  treatment  and  a shortage  of  facilities  only  5-107.  of 
those  medically  eligible  are  able  to  obtain  treatment.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  3,000  are  currently  on  an  artificial  kidney  machine,  of  whom  1,000  are 
Involved  with  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  cost  of  these  procedures  Is  very  high.  In-hospltal  dialysis  costs 
up  to  $15,000  per  patient  per  year.  Home  dialysis  may  cost  nearly  as  much  the 
first  year  because  of  the  Initial  hospitalization  for  diagnosis  and  stabilizing 
the  patient  on  an  artificial  kidney,  plus  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  its 
installation  at  home  plus  training  of  the  patient  and  a family  member  to  run 
the  machine.  In  subsequent  years  the  cost  falls  to  $3,000  to  $6,000  depending 
on  the  number  and  severity  of  intercurrent  problems. 

Already  some  40  States  have  provided  assistance  to  patients  in  need  of 
chronic  hemodialysis.  Most  of  the  uninvolved  States  are  unable  to  participate 
in  this  program  because  of  the  high  cost  of  treatment  and  the  need  for  continued 
assistance  in  many  cases. 

Work  with  this  disability  group  is  relatively  recent  and  consequently  is 
not  as  yet  reflected  in  our  data  collection  system,  A canvass  of  State  agencies 
concerning  performance  and  progress  with  this  disability  group  indicates  that 
about  500  individuals  with  Chronic  Hemodialysis  are  expected  to  be  rehabilitated 
this  year. 


Innovation  Grants 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

.No. 

Amount 

No . Amount 

No. 

Amount 

New  grants 

22 

$700,000 

... 

-22 

-$700 ,000 

Continuations 

52 

2,500.000 

...  ... 

-52 

-2,500,000 

Total 

74 

3,200,000 

...  ... 

-74 

-3,200,000 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  projects  to  develop 
new  methods  or  techniques  for  providing  State  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  handicapped  Individuals  as  well  as  to  develop  new  or  expanded  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  groups  of  severely  handicapped  Individuals. 

In  1971,  74  grants  will  be  made  in  the  amount  of  $3,200,000.  In  1972  this 
program  will  be  phased  out.  We  have  found  that  States  can  perform  these  activi- 
ties under  their  regular  program  and  through  expansion  grants.  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  termination  of  ongoing  innovation  projects  58  of  the  74 
projects  for  continuation  will  be  supported  under  the  Expansion  Grants  program 
(Section  4(a)(2)(A)). 
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Rehabilitation  Service  Projects 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No, 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

New 

110 

$9,469,053 

60 

$26,360,000 

-50 

+$16,890,947 

Continuation 

330 

20,502,000 

425 

25,850,000 

+95 

+5,348,000 

Total 

440 

29,971,053 

485 

52,210,000 

+45 

+22,238,947 

Projects  supported  under  this  activity  provide  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 

designed  to  expand  and  provide  services 

to  disabled  individuals.  This  is  ac- 

complished  under  three  sections  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  follows: 

1,  Grants  for 

Special  Projects  (Section  4(a)(2)) 

2.  Initial  Staffing  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

(Section  12(f)) 

3,  Facility  Improvement  Grants  (Section  13) 

The  60  new  projects 

in  1972  provide 

funds  for  a major  effort  to  rehabilitate 

recipients  of  public 

assistance. 

Subactivities ; 

Expansion 

grants 

194 

$15,121,053 

279 

$38,660,000 

+85 

+$23,538,947 

Projects  with 

indus  try 

6 

1,000,000 

6 

1,000,000 

— 

— 

New  career 

opportunities 

18 

2,000,000 

18 

2,000,000 

— 

— 

Initial  staffing 

21 

550,000 

21 

550,000 

— 

— 

Facility  improve- 

ment 

201 

11,300,000 

161 

10,000,000 

-40 

t1, 300, 000 

Total 

440 

29,971,053 

485 

52,210,000 

+45 

+22,238,947 

Expansion  Grants 

- Section  4(a)(2)(A) 

Increase  or 

1971 

1972 

Decrease 

No, 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

New 

58 

$6,669,053 

60 

$26,360,000 

+2 

+$19,690,947 

Continuations 

136 

8,452,000 

219 

12,300,000 

+83 

+3,848,000 

Total 

194 

15,121,053 

279 

38,660,000 

+85 

+23,538,947 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  authorized  the 
Expansion  Grant  program.  Federal  grants  are  made  to  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, other  public,  or  private,  non-profit  agencies  of  up  to  90%  of  the  cost 
of  projects  to  expand  beyond  normal  growth  the  number  of  disabled  persons  being 
rehabilitated.  This  flexible  program  has  served  as  a vehicle  for  stimulating 
and  expediting  shifts  in  program  directions  to  reflect  Federal  priorities.  It 
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has  also  allowed  States  to  address  problems  of  service  resource  inadequacy  which 
have  interfered  with  the  achievement  of  State  priorities  and  program  objectives. 

It  is  widely  utilized  to  expand  services  to  the  severely  disabled  and  also  the 
disabled  disadvantaged.  Projects  are  operated  in  concert  with  Model  Cities 
programs.  Increased  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  rural  poor,  public 
assistance  recipients,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  public  offenders. 

In  1970,  49  States  participated  in  the  expansion  grant  program.  The  number 
of  projects  serving  public  assistance  recipients  and  other  disabled  disadvantaged 
increased  from  40  in  1969  to  59  in  1970.  Twenty-seven  were  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  public  assistance  recipients. 

Public  Assistance  Recipients 

There  are  approximately  1,450,000  handicapped  individuals  in  the  United 
States  receiving  public  assistance.  Of  this  number  300,000  could  be  rehabilitated 
into  gainful  employment.  Each  public  assistance  recipient  rehabilitated  saves  an 
estimated  $850  per  year  in  reduced  welfare  pa3rments. 

State  welfare  and  rehabilitation  agencies  have  developed  joint  action  pro- 
grams in  response  to  an  SRS  call  in  1969  for  intensified  effort  to  substantially 
Increase  rehabilitations  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970,  32,345  public  assistance  recipients  were  rehabilitated.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1971  our  goal  is  to  rehabilitate  an  additional  37,500.  In  March  of  this  year 
the  Secretary  wrote  to  each  Governor  about  the  program  achievement  and  goal  for 
his  State  in  this  special  program  effort,  and  to  enlist  the  Governor's  support  to 
move  the  joint  action  program  along  in  his  State  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Accomplishments  to  date  by  the  State  VR  agencies  and  the  results  demon- 
strated through  almost  30  Research  and  Demonstration  projects  show  that  VR  can  be 
highly  successful  in  serving  and  rehabilitating  the  disabled  public  assistance 
client. 

In  order  to  make  a quantum  increase  above  the  37,500  public  assistance  re- 
cipients who  we  expect  to  be  rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  under  the  Basic 
Support  Program  (Section  2),  we  have  elected  to  request  funds  and  to  use  the 
expansion  grant  authority  to  initiate  a major  effort  directed  at  increasing  the 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  served  and  rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 


The  $26,360,000  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  will  support  special  expan- 
sion projects  in  which  States  will  serve  an  additional  45,000  public  assistance 
recipients  and  of  this  number  rehabilitate  approximately  14,000  within  the  first 
full  year. 

The  expansion  project  authority  has  been  selected  to  support  the  special 
push  because  it  permits  a greater  degree  of  flexibility  to  States  and  Federal 
Administrators  in  accomplishing  special  program  purposes.  The  favorable  match- 
ing rate  in  the  funding  of  these  projects  will  encourage  States  to  expand  their 
efforts  developing  projects  to  more  effectively  serve  this  target  group.  States 
which  have  shied  away  from  serving  appreciable  numbers  of  public  assistance 
recipients  for  lack  of  established  capabilities  to  serve  this  difficult  group 
can  develop  such  resources;  States  exerting  considerable  effort  can  utilize 
a range  of  different  techniques  which  will  significantly  increase  the  number 
of  public  assistance  recipients  rehabilitated. 

The  expansion  grant  authority,  by  regulations  and  guidelines,  provides  an 
assurance  that  activities  carried  out  under  this  authority  will  be  supplementary 
to  the  State's  regular  program.  Specifically,  the  expansion  activities  initiated 
must  be  based  on  the  expectations  that  they  will  increase  the  extent,  number, 
or  scope  of  vocational  rehabilitations  or  the  services  to  achieve  them;  the 
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expansion  project  must  provide  an  addition  to  the  service  previously  available 
and  in  no  way  substitute  for  existing  services.  Further,  the  increases  predi- 
cated are  expected  to  be  measurably  substantial  in  relation  to  the  applicant's 
usual  activities. 

The  disabled  public  assistance  client  is  often  more  difficult  to  work  with 
although  not  necessarily  more  costly.  The  public  assistance  client  is  usually 
depressed;  has  less,  (if  any)  prior  labor  force  attachment;  and  has  little 
motivation  for  work.  The  lack  of  work  motivation  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
dependence  on  welfare  for  subsistence  and  in  part  a fear  that  employment  which 
will  terminate  welfare  payments  will  be  short-lived.  The  public  assistance 
client  has  very  little  formal  education;  is  normally  in  poor  health;  and  is  full 
of  crises  and  emergencies.  Nonetheless  State  VR  agencies  have  demonstrated  a 
capability  to  move  individuals  in  this  target  group  from  welfare  caseloads  into 
productive  employment.  To  increase  the  State  VR  agencies  capacity  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  this  target  group  additional  resources  are  essential. 

The  actual  number  of  projects  to  be  funded  is  difficult  to  estimate  since 
an  approvable  project  proposal  must  be  submitted  by  applicants.  Every  State 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  one  or  more  project  proposals,  A State  may 
elect  to  submit  one  project  for  the  entire  State  or  multiple  projects  for 
different  parts  of  the  State  (i.e,  one  for  rural  areas  and  one  for  a Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area).  Usually  the  Regional  office  and  the  State  repre- 
sentative enter  into  preliminary  discussions  as  to  the  extent,  purpose,  and 
coverage,  after  which  a more  precise  picture  of  number  of  projects  and  purposes 
will  arise. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  those  States  whose  applications  reflect  the  use  of 
a service  delivery  system  that  offers  the  promise  of  significantly  increasing 
the  number  of  public  assistance  rehabilitations.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  each  project  serve  as  a focal  point  for  coordinated  and  consolidated  effort 
by  both  the  public  and  private  resources  in  the  State, 

The  $26,360,000  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  will  support  projects  which 
will  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  an  estimated  45,000  additional  public 
assistance  recipients  of  whom  approximately  14,000  will  be  rehabilitated  over 
the  first  lull  year.  We  estimate,  at  an  average  annual  savings  in  welfare 
payments  of  approximately  $850  for  each  of  these  individuals,  that  welfare  pay- 
ments will  be  reduced  by  $13,000,000  annually. 

Model  Cities 

The  use  of  Expansion  Grant  funds  has  been  extensively  utilized  by  the  States 
in  the  support  of  vocational  rehabilitation  efforts  in  Model  Cities,  Vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  being  increasingly  recognized  by  community  develop- 
ment agencies  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  total  provision  of  needed 
services  in  the  Model  Neighborhood,  Currently,  there  are  59  active  projects 
within  Model  Cities.  These  projects  are  varied  in  terms  of  service  to  target 
groups  as  well  as  specific  disabilities.  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a mobile  unit 
operates  within  the  Model  Neighborhood  to  screen  and  treat  eye  disorders  among 
disabled  clients.  Within  the  same  State  there  is  extensive  use  of  indigenous 
aides  to  extend  services  to  blind  clients  in  nine  Model  Cities  to  reach  the 
estimated  60%  of  clients  not  previously  reached. 

In  Seattle,  Washington,  the  grant  provides  support  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation component  of  a coordinated  delivery  of  major  social  and  rehabili- 
tation services  to  disabled  residents  in  the  Model  Cities  Neighborhood,  Other 
projects  emphasize  service  to  Model  Cities  residents  who  are  public  assistance 
recipients  or  public  offenders,  ’There  are  27  projects  specifically  serving 
public  assistance  recipients  with  an  additional  10  that  are  in  Model  Cities, 
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Rural  Areas 


The  rural  disabled  are  being  served  through  special  out- station  projects 
planned  for  the  rural  States  of  Alaska,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  A project  of  the 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission  is  serving  migrant  workers  in  four  counties. 
Other  projects  serving  the  disadvantaged  in  rural  counties  are  in  such  States  as 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Vermont, 

Public  Offenders 


A major  and  relatively  recent  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  that 
of  providing  services  to  those  classified  as  public  offenders.  Agreements  with 
the  courts,  correctional  institutions,  probations  and  parole  boards  have  proven 
to  be  of  great  value.  In  1970,  16  projects  provided  services  to  this  client 
group.  These  projects  will  serve  1,400  public  offenders  and  rehabilitate 
approximately  one- third  of  them  in  1971,  The  Missouri  expansion  project, 
"Magdala,"  is  serving  those  female  offenders  who  are  on  probation,  parole  or 
pre-release  status  and  those  ^o  have  served  their  full  sentence.  The  Federal 
Reformatory  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  the  Federal  Youth  Center  in  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  are  making  use  of  expansion  grant  funds  in  providing  service  to  public 
offenders. 

Alcoholics  and  Drug  Addicts 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  there  were  expansion  grant  funds  allocated  to  the  Bangor 
Halfway  House  in  Brewer,  Maine,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  chronic  drinker. 

The  District  of  Columbia  received  expansion  grant  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Lorton,  Virginia,  for 
serving  the  alcoholic.  The  Nassau  County  Drug  Abuse  and  Addiction  Commission  in 
Garden  City,  New  York,  also  received  an  expansion  grant  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  drug  addict. 


Projects  with  Industry  - Sec,  4(a)(2)(B) 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No, 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

No,  Amount 

New  grants 

3 

$500,000 

— 

— 

- 3 -$500,000 

Continuation  grants 

3 

500,000 

6 

1,000,000 

+ 3 +500,000 

Total 

6 

1,000,000 

6 

1,000,000 



The  Projects  with  Industry  program  funds  projects  designed  to  develop  new 
opportunities  for  industry  and  handicapped  persons  to  benefit  each  other.  Direct 
employment  of  successful  trainees  is  assured  and  the  process  is  oriented  to 
serving  the  disadvantaged-disabled  who  can  profit  from  realistic  work  settings. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  employment  of  qualified  disabled  persons,  employer 
education  is  programmed  to  improve  understanding  of  handicapped  workers  by 
industrial  managers. 

In  addition  to  the  services  provided  under  this  authority  all  trainees  are 
simultaneously  served,  if  necessary,  by  the  State  VR  agency  under  the  basic 
support  program. 

This  program  was  initiated  late  in  FY  1970  with  three  awards  averaging 
$150,000,  Projects  are  located  in  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  and  Long  Island,  where  a 
total  of  25  firms  are  involved  ranging  from  large  industry  to  small  entrepreneurs. 
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It  is  estimated  that  during  FY  1971  three  projects  will  be  initiated  and 
the  original  3 will  be  continued.  All  projects  are  designed  to  run  from  3 to  5 
years. 

New  Career  Opportunities  - Sec.  4(a)(2)(C)  and  (D) 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No . Amount 

New  grants 

9 

$1,000,000 

— 

— 

-9  -$1,000,000 

Continuation 

grants  9 

1,000,000 

18 

$2,000,000 

+9  + 1,000,000 

Total 

18 

2,000,000 

18 

2,000,000 

--- 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  New  Careers  programs  are  designed  to  enable 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  and  related  agencies  to  recruit  and  train 
individuals  for  New  Career  opportunities  in  programs  serving  the  handicapped. 
Handicapped  individuals  themselves  may  be  provided  New  Career  opportunities  in 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  public  safety  and  law  enforcement 
and  other  appropriate  public  service  employment  under  these  provisions. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  New  Careers  program  is  a means  by  which 
services  to  the  handicapped  can  be  expanded  and  enriched  at  the  same  time  that 
emplo3nnent  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  are  developed.  The  third  year 
of  the  program  will  see  continuing  focus  being  placed  on  eliminating  barriers 
to  full-time  emplo3mient  of  disadvantaged  and  disabled  persons.  It  is  expected 
that  new  training  techniques  will  be  developed  and  curriculum  modifications, 
both  in  on-the-job  training  settings  and  in  academic  programs  of  instruction, 
will  be  established  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  increasing  numbers  of  New 
Careerists  to  enter  human  and  social  service  employment  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  including  and  serving  a greater  number  of 
disadvantaged  disabled  persons.  For  example,  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  New  Careers  program  employs  Public  Assistance 
recipients  to  assist  in  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
handicapped  clients.  New  careerists  are  being  prepared  for  entry  level 
employment  in  State  agencies.  Model  Cities,  and  Community  Action  agencies' 
anti-poverty  programs  in  nine  different  areas  of  New  Jersey,  These  positions 
are  permanent;  established  under  State  Civil  Service  with  opportunities  for 
advancement  up  the  career  ladder. 

Another  emphasis  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  New  Careers  program  has 
been  directed  towards  providing  New  Career  opportunities  to  individuals  with 
particularly  severe  employment  handicaps.  In  cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Drug  Abuse  Authority,  for  example,  a program  is  being  implemented  in  Baltimore 
to  provide  New  Careers  employment  for  former  drug  addicts  in  agency  programs 
serving  drug  addicts. 
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Initial  Staffing  - Sec,  12 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No, 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No . Amoxant 

Continuation  grants  21 

$550,000 

21 

$550,000 



Initial  staffing  grants  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  compensating  professional 
and  technical  personnel  employed  during  the  initial  period  following  construc- 
tion of  facilities  (construction  includes  acquisition,  renovation  and  remodeling). 
These  grants  are  available  to  insure  that  facilities,  once  constructed,  will  be 
adequately  staffed  to  provide  quality  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 

In  1971,  21  grants  were  awarded  for  a total  of  $550,000.  These  grants 
supported  117  new  positions  including  such  personnel  as  vocational  evaluators, 
vocational  counselors,  workshop  directors  and  foremen,  nurses  and  contract 
procurement  and  placement  specialists.  At  least  1,000  clients  are  now  receiving 
social  and  rehabilitation  services  as  a direct  result  of  this  financial  support 
during  the  emerging  stages  of  newly  created  or  expanded  facilities. 

Facility  Improvement  - Sec,  13 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

New  grants 

40 

$1,300,000 

--- 

— 

-40 

$1,300,000 

Continuation  grants 

161 

9,800,000 

161 

$9,800,000 

— 

— 

Technical  assistance 

— 

200,000 

--- 

200,000 

— 

Total 

201 

11,300,000 

161 

10,000,000 

-40 

-1,300,000 

Training  Services  - Section  13(a) 

The  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  projects  in  facilities  which  prepare 
handicapped  persons  for  placement  in  employment.  Specific  occupational  skills 
and  individual  services  are  provided  to  clients  who  would  not  ordinarily  enter 
regular  training  programs.  An  increasing  percentage  (now  25%)  are  public 
assistance  clients;  many  have  emotional  handicaps  added  to  their  physical  disa- 
bilities, A substantial  number  have  had  no  previous  work  history.  The  payment 
of  training  allowances  is  authorized  during  the  training  period.  Allowances 
may  not  be  paid  to  any  individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of  two  years,  and 
for  any  week  may  not  exceed  $25,  plus  $10  for  each  of  the  individual's  dependents, 
or  $65,  whichever  is  less. 

Grants  are  made  to  public  and  other  non-profit  agencies  to  pay  90%  of  the 
costs  to  provide  these  services  in  non-profit  rehabilitation  facilities.  The 
services  include  training  in  occupational  skills,  evaluation,  testing,  tools, 
and  job  tryouts.  Rehabilitation  facilities  provide  the  full  range  of  seirvices 
required  by  each  individual  client.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a training  services 
grant,  the  rehabilitation  facility  must  give  evidence  of  its  ability  to  achieve 
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a high  quality  of  service,  and  must  meet  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  1972  request  of  $7,100,000  is  to  allow  for  continuation  of  the  41 
projects  and  the  Increased  capacity  of  the  projects  to  serve  additional  clients 
who  become  eligible  for  the  training  allowances. 

In  1971,  41  Training  Services  Grant  Projects  were  awarded  funds  totaling 
$7,100,000.  These  projects  are  located  in  26  States,  many  in  Model  Cities, 
serving  4,000  clients  per  year.  Over  55  different  kinds  of  training  are  offered 
in  211  courses  ranging  from  service  occupations  such  as  custodial  worlc  to  highly 
skilled  work  in  electronics. 

The  program  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  serving  individuals  with 
no  previous  training  or  work  experience.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1971,  1,800 
persons  will  be  placed  into  jobs.  These  projects  have  proven  to  be  successful 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients,  consequently 
welfare  recipients  have  been  assigned  the  highest  priority  for  services  in  these 
projects. 

Facility  Improvement  ~~ Improvement i Grants  - Section  13(b) 

This  program  authorizes  grants  to  rehabilitation  facilities  for  up  to  90% 
of  the  costs  of  projects  to  improve  and  Increase  their  professional  services  to 
the  handicapped,  their  business  management,  or  any  other  part  of  their  operation 
affecting  their  capacity  to  provide  employment  and  services  for  the  handicapped. 
These  grants,  with  a three  year  limit,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
currently  operating  rehabilitation  facilities  serving  handicapped  throughout  the 
country.  The  demand  for  services  from  facilities,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
increasing  steadily  as  more  severely  physically  disabled  clients,  the  mentally 
ill,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  victims  of  heart  disease,  stroke  and  cancer 
are  served  by  the  State  agencies. 

Reports  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  clearly  indicate  that  many 
of  these  facilities  are  inadequately  staffed  and  equipped.  The  qviality  of 
training,  evaluation,  and  employment  frequently  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  Many  facilities 
currently  in  operation  are  too  small  to  be  efficient  and  are  so  poorly  financed 
that  they  are  unable  to  employ  the  staff  necessary  to  provide  desirable  social 
and  rehabilitation  services.  Frequently,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
are  unwilling  to  utilize  a facility  because  one  or  more  key  professional  re- 
habilitation disciplines  are  unavailable.  An  especially  pressing  need  is  the 
emplo3mient  of  competent  business  management  staff.  Some  facilities  today  are 
not  awarded  industrial  contracts  simply  because  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
necessary  accounts  and  records. 

Many  facilities  are  ill-prepared  to  serve  as  work  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  centers  for  which  there  is  a growing  community  need  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  1971  grants  will  be  used  to  improve  effectiveness  of  facilities  to 
meet  the  criteria  and  standards  of  the  National  Policy  and  Performance  Council, 
These  grants  will  primarily  involve  assistance  in  hiring  additional  personnel 
necessary  to  provide  a full  complement  of  services  or  to  extend  existing  services. 
Salary  grants  will  be  made  only  when  there  have  been  assurances  that  the 
facility  has  made  maximum  use  of  its  present  personnel.  Equipment  purchase  and 
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rental  will  often  be  necessary  to  assist  those  facilities  which  are  primarily 
workshops  to  ccmipete  for  industrial  subcontracts,  to  perform  contract  work 
efficiently,  and  to  train  the  handicapped  on  the  type  of  equipment  they  will 
find  in  competitive  employment. 

During  1971,  facility  improvement  grants  were  made  for  a total  expenditure 
of  $4,000,000,  the  entire  sum  available  for  this  purpose.  Grants  were  made  to 
facilities  most  urgently  in  need  of  staff  and  equipment.  Personnel  services 
account  for  657,  of  the  funds;  26%  of  the  available  funds  were  badly  needed  for 
specialized  equipment  and  the  remaining  9%  for  consultant  services,  staff 
develoixnent,  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  facility 
operations.  These  grants  served  approximately  2,500  clients  annually.  The 
1972  request  for  $2,700,000  is  for  continuation  of  120  grants,  and  they  will 
serve  approximately  1,600  clients  annually. 

Technical  Assistance  - Section  13(c) 

The  technical  assistance  program  provides  skilled  professional  consultant 
services  on  a short-term  basis  to  rehabilitation  facilities.  Technical  Assistance 
cost  is  100%  paid  by  Federal  funds.  Consultants  are  limited  by  law  to  $100  a 
day.  Approximately  125  consultants  are  currently  under  contract  and  are 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  rehabilitation  facility  administration,  accoimting, 
safety  engineering,  plant  layout,  contract  procurement,  time  study,  architecture, 
materials  handling,  work  evaluation  and  all  other  phases  of  industrial 
engineering. 

The  $200,000  for  1972  will  permit  much  needed  improvement  in  the  rehabili- 
tation efforts  of  approximately  400  facilities  throughout  the  nation,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  Model  Cities  neighborhoods. 

Of  the  consultations  performed  in  1971,  1/3  were  in  the  area  of  program 
development,  1/3  in  industrial  engineering  and  safety,  and  1/3  in  the  area  of 
administration,  management  services  and  accounting.  This  unique  program  has 
the  capacity,  through  the  assistance  of  experts  from  private  industry  and  at  a 
a relatively  modest  cost,  to  achieve  dramatic  results  in  improving  private  and 
public  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (Sec.  12) 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No . Amount 

No  • Amount 

No . Amount 

Construction  grants 

1 $3,590,010 

— 

-1  -$3,590,010 

Project  Development  and  Construction  Grants 

Grants  are  authorized  in  Section  12  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  to  assist  public 
and  other  non-profit  organizations  in  the  cost  of  constructing  rehabilitation 
facilities.  Grants  are  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  acquisition, 
expansion  remodeling,  alteration,  renovation  of  existing  buildings,  and  for 
initial  equipment.  Projects  must  conq>ly  with  regulations  relating  to  minimum 
standards  of  construction  and  fair  labor  practices.  The  matching  rate  ranges 
between  33-1/3  - 66-2/3  (the  same  as  in  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and 
Construction  Act)  . 

Services  to  the  disabled,  the  aged,  welfare  clients,  and  the  disadvantaged 
are  frequently  housed  in  facilities  that  are  makeshift  in  nature,  and  originally 
designed  for  other  purposes.  Often  they  are  structurally  unsound,  with  safety 
hazards,  architectural  barriers  and  other  inyediments  that  Impose  restrictions 
on  the  availability  and  implementation  of  services.  Funds  available  under  this 
activity  are  used  to  correct  such  deficiencies. 

In  1971,  grants  totaling  $3,590,010  will  be  awarded  for  construction.  No 
new  funds  are  proposed  in  1972. 
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Formula  Grants  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled 


Increase  or 

1971 

1972 

Decrease 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Formula  grants 

$11,215,000 

$11,215,000 

--- 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (F.L.  91-517)  amended  and  replaced  the  MR  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
The  new  law  authorizes  formula  grants  for  planning,  provision  of  services  and 
construction  and  operations  of  facilities  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. Thus,  the  new  law  broadens  the  purposes  for  which  available  funds 
may  be  used  as  well  as  extends  such  services  to  persons  with  epilepsy,  cerebral 
palsy  and  other  neurological  conditions,  in  addition  to  mental  retardation. 

The  new  Act  is  being  implemented  during  the  last  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

In  order  to  expedite  implementation,  existing  plans  covering  planning  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  have  provided  the  basis  for 
extending  services  to  the  developmentally  disabled.  These  plans  are  subject  to 
adjustment  to  conform  with  changes  in  regulations  and  policies  promulgated  to 
efficiently  execute  future  program  concepts.  Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
planning  of  programs  for  the  delivery  of  services.  Additionally,  approximately 
18  construction  projects  will  be  approved. 

It  is  expected  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1972,  promulgation  of  regulations, 
policies  and  procedures  for  full  implementation  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
program  will  be  completed.  State  plans  are  expected  to  identify  needs,  solutions 
and  priorities. 

The  requested  funds  will  permit  administration  of  the  program,  increased 
planning  activities,  and  the  channeling  of  a larger  portion  of  funds  into  ser- 
vices at  the  local  community  level.  Additionally,  approximately  15  construction 
projectSo^^ild-  he.  approved. 
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Services  for  the  Development ally  Disabled 


Increase  or 

1971 

1972 

Decrease 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

New  grants 

135 

$ 5,611,000 

60  $ 2,500,000 

-75 

-$3,111,000 

Continuation  grants 

560 

17,964,000 

650 

21,075,000 

+90 

+ 3,111,000 

Total 

695 

23,575,000 

710 

23,575,000 

+15 

— 

Subactivities: 

Hospital  improve. 
Rehabilitation 

182 

8,300,000 

130 

6,500,000 

-52 

- 1,800,000 

service  projects 
Initial  staffing 

154 

5,500,000 

160 

7,000,000 

+ 6 

+ 1,500,000 

community  ser- 
vice facilities 

359 

9,775,000 

420 

10,075,000 

+61 

+ 300,000 

Total 

695 

23,575,000 

710 

23,575,000 

+15 

— 

Introduction 


Almost  all  public  institutions  for  the  developmentally  disabled  are  over- 
crowded, many  seriously,  under  staffed  and  administered  under  outdated  theories. 
Yet,  nearly  every  State  has  a long  list  of  individuals  waiting  for  admission  to 
such  residential  facilities.  As  public  officials,  administrators,  professional 
workers,  and  the  lay  public  all  come  to  understand  that  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled can  be  helped  by  training,  education,  and  rehabilitation,  such  conditions 
in  our  institutions  will  be  corrected. 

The  goal  of  adequate  community-based  programs  for  the  care,  training,  habil- 
itation,  and  education  of  the  developmentally  disabled  is  difficult  to  reach  be- 
cause communities  are  not  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  array  of  services 
needed  by  these  handicapped  persons.  Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  closing 
the  gap  between  residential  facilities  and  community  service  programs,  in  order 
to  develop  a full  range  of  comprehensive  services,  especially  in  providing  ser- 
vices currently  not  available. 

These  service  programs  are  key  elements  in  the  Federal  effort  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  and  communities  in  modernizing  their  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  developmentally  disabled  persons.  The  highest  priority  of 
these  programs  is  to  re-orient  and  restructure  the  patterns  of  services  to  be 
more  individualized  and  therapeutic  and  to  design  community  oriented  approaches 
to  help  reduce  the  dependency  of  the  developmentally  disabled.  Continuation  of 
residential  care  Improvement  activities  coordinated  with  support  of  needed  com- 
munity-based service  programs  should  accelerate  a reduction  of  the  institution- 
alization. 

Service  and  training  are  provided  through  the  Hospital  Improvement  Program, 
Rehabilitation  Service  Projects  and  Initial  Staffing  of  Community  Service 
Facilities, 
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Hospital  Improvement 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No* 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No,  Amount 

New  grants 

63 

$3,168,000 

— 

— 

-63  -$3,168,000 

Continuation  grants 

119 

5,132,000 

130 

$6,500,000 

+11  +1,368,000 

Total 

182 

8,300,000 

130 

6,500,000 

-52  -1,800,000 

Funds  are  provided  for  projects  designed  to  Improve  care,  treatment,  and 
habllltatlon  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  mult 1-hand Icapped  In  State  residential 
Institutions*  Funds  may  be  used  for  In-service  training  of  Institutional  per- 
sonnel providing  services.  In  FY  1970,  53  new  projects  and  117  continuation 
projects  were  approved  at  a cost  of  $8,390,000* 

The  1971  program  allows  for  the  approval  of  approximately  63  new  projects 
and  continuation  of  119  projects  previously  approved  and  funded*  The  total  cost 
of  these  projects  Is  $8,300,000,  serving  32,476  Individuals  and  providing  train- 
ing to  14,220  staff  members  in  residential  facilities. 

Program  plans  for  1972  include  residential  care  programs  designed  to  habil- 
itate the  developmentally  disabled  to  the  fullest  possible  participation  In 
community  living*  The  funds  requested  will  continue  the  projects  previously 
approved  and  will  provide  services  to  25,416  retardates  and  provide  training  to 
approximately  9,006  staff  members  to  provide  improved  quality  of  service. 


Rehabilitation  Service  Projects 
For  the  Mentally  Retarded 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No* 

Amount 

No* 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

New  grants 

72 

$2,443,000 

60  $2,500,000 

-12 

+$57,000 

Continuation  grants 

82 

3,057,000 

100 

4,500,000 

+18 

+1,443,000 

Total 

154 

5,500,000 

160 

7,000,000 

+ 6 

+1,500,000 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1968,  Section  4(a)(1),  provided 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Projects  supported  under  this 
activity  provide  part  of  the  cost  to  improve  care  in  mental  retardation  institu- 
tions; to  initiate  and  expand  community  programs;  for  the  habilltation  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped  individuals;  and 
for  concomitant  specialized  training* 


With  the  emphasis  changing  from  institutional  to  community  care,  some  of 
the  mentally  retarded  will  require  continuous  support  in  the  community  throughout 
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their  lives.  The  resources  required  to  meet  their  needs  will  vary  with  age, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  evaluation,  followed  by  special  schooling  and  vocational 
training,  sheltered  employment,  special  living  arrangements  and  protective  ser- 
vices. A flexible  and  comprehensive  program  must  be  developed  to  cover  these 
diverse  needs  for  the  full  life  span.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  develop  re- 
sources and  improve  the  level  of  services  at  the  community  level. 

Rehabilitation  services  in  the  community  are  required  both  for  persons  who 
have  never  been  in  an  institution  and,  as  a step  toward  resettlement,  for  those 
who  have  been  discharged  from  residential  facilities. 

The  increasing  Importance  of  community  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded 
have  made  the  State’s  role  difficult  although  more  important.  The  administra- 
tive burdens  in  such  areas  as  State  planning,  review  of  State  and  local  programs, 
and  cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies  have  greatly  taxed  the  per- 
sonnel of  State  agencies.  The  increased  responsibilities  of  States  have  put  a 
high  priority  on  trained  and  experienced  individuals.  Therefore,  emphasis  will 
be  devoted  to  staff  development  and  in-service  training  of  current  personnel 
needed  to  provide  direct  services,  day  care  facilities,  a variety  of  respite 
care  services,  diagnostic  evaluation  clinics,  and  training  facilities. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  72  new  projects  were  awarded  providing  services  to 
1,460  retarded  and  training  696.  Continuation  grants  amounted  to  82  providing 
services  to  6,660  and  training  to  389  individuals. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972, it  is  estimated  that  60  new  projects  will  be  approved 
providing  services  for  3,600  retarded  Individuals  and  training  for  384,  An 
additional  100  projects  previously  approved  will  be  continued  serving  5,850 
mentally  retarded  individuals  and  training  704, 


Initial  Staffing  of  Community 

Service  Facilities 

1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No* 

Amount 

NO. 

Amount 

No*  Amount 

Continuation  grants  359 

$9,775,000 

420 

$10,075,000 

+61  +$300,000 

These  grants  are  available  to  assist  in  the  initial  staffing  of  new  com- 
munity mental  retardation  facilities  and  the  addition  of  new  services  in  existing 
facilities. 

Funds  are  awarded  on  a declining  percentage  rate  for  a 51-month  period  to 
create  new  or  expanded  direct  services  at  the  community  level.  Through  this 
program  many  additional  services  are  Initiated  or  expanded  to  assist  in  closing 
gaps  in  needed  services  at  the  community  level. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  funds  allow  for  the  continuation  of  projects  previously 
awarded  providing  services  to  approximately  93,340  retardates. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  funds  requested  will  allow  for  the  award  of  con- 
tinuation projects  serving  approximately  109,200  retardates.  No  new  projects 
will  be  approved  since  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Ser- 
vices and  Facilities  Construction  Act  that  this  service  will  ultimately  be  in- 
corporated into  the  States’  program  under  the  formula  grant.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  continuation  projects  to  be  supported  in  1972  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  projects  funded  late  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  for  which  continuation  ftinds 
were  not  required  in  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
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Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 


1971  1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No. 

Amount  No . Amount 

No . Amount 

Construction  of  Community 
Service  Facilities 

43 

$9,628,114  

-43  -$9,628,114 

Construction  of  Univer- 
sity- aff  11  iated 
facilities 

1 

1.591,481  

-1  - 1.591,481 

Total 

44 

11,219,595  

-44  -11,219,595 

Construction  of  Community 

Service  Facilities 

The  legislation  for  the  construction  of  community  facilities  expired  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  The  extending  legislation  (PL  91-517)  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  program  to  include  planning,  provision  of  services,  and  operations 
as  well  as  construction.  The  funds  for  1971  and  1972  are  included  under  the 
activity  "Formula  grants  for  the  developmental ly  disabled."  Funds  appropriated 
in  1970  but  remaining  unobligated  on  June  30,  1970  will  fund  approximately  43 
projects  in  1971  at  a cost  of  $9,628,114.  A total  of  $71,626,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  program  from  1965  through  1970.  In  addition  $13,232,593  was 
transferred  from  the  appropriation  'Mental  Health,"  These  funds  have  funded 
418  projects  that  will  make  possible,  when  completed,  the  provision  of  services 
to  approximately  43,300  retarded  persons  who  had  not  previously  received  the 
benefit  of  such  services,  and  an  additional  60,925  will  have  been  benefited  by 
improved  and  updated  services. 

Construction  of  University-affiliated  facilities 

One  grant  was  awarded  in  1971  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  amount 
of  $1,591,481  from,  funds  appropriated  in  1969,  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
facility  is  $2,121,974,  of  which  the  University  will  provide  $530,493,  to  provide 
a facility  which  will  serve  approximately  600  when  completed.  No  Federal  funds 
are  proposed  for  additional  university-affiliated  facilities  in  1972. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Basic  State  Grants  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  2) 


1972 


1971  : Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 


$503 , 000 ,000  $530, 000 ,000  $518 , 000 , 000 

(700,000,000) 


Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  Is  to  support 

State  programs  designed  to  return  disabled  men  and  women  to  productive,  gainful 
employment.  Under  the  basic  support  provision,  the  Federal  government  shares 
the  cost  for  rehabilitation  services  with  the  States,  These  services  include: 
diagnosis;  comprehensive  evalxiatlon;  counseling  training;  reader  services  for 
the  blind;  interpreter  services  for  the  deaf;  and  employment  placement.  Ser- 
vices to  families  of  handicapped  individuals  when  such  services  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of  such  individuals  also  are  being  provided. 
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Explanation:  Federal  allotments  as  authorized  in  the  VR  Act  are  distributed 

among  States  on  a formula  based  on  population  weighted  by  per  capita  Income. 
Grants  are  made  to  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  on  a 80-20 
matching  basis  - the  Federal  share  being  80  percent  and  the  State  share  20 
percent. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971,  about  972,000  individuals  will  be  served  and 
288,000  will  be  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment.  This  will  be  achieved 
through  a Federal  grant  of  $502,000,000  and  State  matching  funds  of  $132,815,747, 
In  addition,  $1,000,000  will  be  obligated  to  evaluate  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  estimate  for  1972  is  that  980,000  individuals  would  be 

served  and  that  288,000  will  be  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment.  This  will 
be  accomplished  with  $517,000,000  in  Federal  grants.  State  matching  funds  of 
$134,683,463  and  $26,360,000  of  expansion  grant  funds.  In  addition,  $1,000,000 
will  be  expended  to  evaluate  the  program. 


Activity;  Innovation  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  3) 

1972 

1971  , Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 

$3,200,000  $10,000,000 

Purpose;  This  program  provides  grants  to  States  for  innovation  projects  to 
develop  new  methods  or  techniques  for  providing  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  handicapped  individuals.  The  program  also  provides  grants  for 
developing  new  or  expanded  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  groups  of 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Federal  grants  with  respect  to  any  single 
innovation  project  may  be  made  for  a period  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Exp lanation ; These  funds  are  distributed  by  formula  to  States  based  on 
population.  The  States  then  issue  individual  project  grants  within  their 
allotment.  Projects  may  be  supported  for  a period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  is  90  percent  for  the  first 
three  years  of  a project  and  75  percent  for  the  last  two  years.  Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  any  funds  not  used  by  one  State  may  be  re-allotted  to  other 
States . 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  About  74  projects  will  be  sponsored  during  1971  and 
the  full  allotment  of  $3,200,000  will  be  utilized.  All  resources  not  already 
committed  are  to  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
to  be  rehabilitated.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  directed  to  providing  services  to 
the  handicapped  disadvantaged  individuals  living  in  ghetto  areas. 

Objectives  for  1972;  No  funds  are  requested  in  1972  for  this  program.  However, 
projects  initiated  in  1971  and  prior  years  will  be  funded  as  a project  grant  on 
a merit  basis  from  the  activity.  "Rehabilitation  service  projects".  It  is 
estimated  that  58  projects  at  a cost  of  $2,200,000  will  be  funded  in  1972. 
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Activity:  Rehabilitation  Service  Projects  (Section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Act)  (Section  12  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act)  (Section  13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act) 


1971 

Amount 


1922 

Budget 

Authorization  Estintat^ ' 


$27,650,000 


$200,000,000 


$52,210,000  y 


Purpose:  Projects  supported  under  this  activity  provide  part  of  the  cost  of 

projects  designed  to  create  or  expand  services  to  disabled  individuals* 

Explanation:  This  activity  is  accomplished  under  three  sections  of  the  VR  Act 

as  follows: 

1*  Grants  for  special  projects  (Section  4 (a) (2)) 5 

2.  Initial  staffing  grants  (Section  12(f)); 

3.  Facility  Improvement  grants  (Section  13), 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971,  194  expansion  grants  will  be  supported  pro- 

viding service  to  disabled  individuals.  Six  projects  with  industry  will  be 
awarded  to  provide  training  for  150  persons  and  18  grants  in  new  career  oppor- 
tunities will  provide  training  to  approximately  400  individuals.  Twenty-one 
initial  staffing  grants  will  be  awarded  to  staff  facilities  serving  1,000  clients. 
In  addition,  201  facility  Improvement  grants  will  be  awarded  to  provide  service 
to  individuals. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  is  designed  to  expand  the 

service  projects  to  provide  for  a total  of  52  new  projects  and  continue  425 
projects  started  in  prior  years.  This  represents  a net  increase  of  37  projects 
over  the  440  funded  in  1971.  This  program  will  provide  support  for  a total  of 
approximately  477  projects,  including  a major  effort  in  conjunction  with  the 
basic  support  program  to  rehabilitate  an  increased  number  of  handicapped  people 
who  are  receiving  public  assistance  payments.  A total  amount  of  $26,360,000 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  serve  approximately  45,000  and  rehabilitate 
14,000  public  assistance  recipients,  on  a full  year  basis.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  130,000  served  and  37,000  expected  to  be  rehabilitated  under  the  basic 
support  program. 

Activity:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Act,  Section  12) 


3^72 

1971  Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 


$1,750,000  $30,000,000 


Purpose:  Grants  are  made  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  acquisition, 

expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing  buildings,  and 
for  initial  equipment.  The  cost  of  construction  may  include  the  cost  of  arch- 
itectural fees  and  acquisition  of  land. 

Explanation:  These  grants  are  made  to  public  or  other  non-profit  rehabili- 

tation facilities.  The  Federal  matching  rate  ranges  between  33  1/3%  and 
66  2/3%. 

1/  In  addition,  $44,662,000  is  Included  under  other  activities  and 
appropriations . 
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Accomplishments  In  1971;  In  1971,  one  grant  will  be  Issued  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Chicago  for  the  next  phase  of  the  project.  The  total  Federal  share 
of  this  project  is  estimated  to  be  $8,000,000,  of  which  $3,750,000  has  been 
appropriated  through  1971, 

Objectives  for  1972:  No  additional  funds  are  requested  in  1972  and  it  is 

expected  that  all  funds  remaining  available  from  prior  years  will  have  been 
obligated. 


Activity;  Formula  grants  for  the  development ally  disabled  (Part  C,  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act) 


^ 1972  ^ 

1971  ' Budget 

Amount  Axithorization  Estimate 


$11,215,000  $105,000,000  $11,215,000 

Purpose;  Federal  funds  are  available  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  and 
administering  a State  plan  for  services,  including  funds  for  construction  of 
facilities,  to  persons  with  mental  retardation,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy  and 
other  neurological  conditions.  Public  Law  91-517,  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Construction  Act  of  1970,  was  enacted  on  October  31,  1970,  This  replaced 
the  Construction  Formula  grant  program  under  PL  88-164  which  expired  on  June  30, 
1970. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  designated  State  agencies  submitting  an  approved 
plan  in  accordance  with  a statutory  formula  which  includes  (1)  population,  (2) 
extent  of  need  for  services  and  facilities,  and  (3)  per  capita  income.  A minimum 
allotment  of  $100,000  is  established  for  each  State.  An  amount  not  to  exceed 
50%  of  the  allotment  may  be  used  for  construction. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  The  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  will  be  initially  implemented  during  the  last  half  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  Existing  plans  covering  comprehensive  planning  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  formed  the  basis  for  providing  services  to 
the  developmen tally  disabled  in  conformity  with  regulations  and  policies  pre- 
scribed for  carrying  out  the  program. 

During  this  period  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  development  of  the  plan  and  the 
initial  establishment  of  programs  for  the  delivery  of  services.  It  is  estimated 
that  18  construction  projects  will  be  approved. 


Objectives  for  1972;  Regulations,  policies,  and  procedures  to  implement  fully 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  program  will  be  promulgated  and  issued  to  all 
appropriate  State,  local  and  nonprofit  agencies.  The  role  of  the  State  advisory 
council  will  be  developed  from  which  the  State  program  for  services  and  facili- 
ties will  be  formulated.  It  is  anticipated  States  will  focus  their  attention 
on  the  target  groups  by  means  of  flexible  planning  efforts  by  including  all 
agencies  having  a responsibility  for  services  toward  the  developmen tally  dis- 
abled, State  plans  are  expected  to  expand  and  identify  the  State's  own  needs, 
solutions,  and  priorities. 

The  requested  funds  will  provide  the  base  from  which  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties program  may  progress  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  funds  will  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  administration  of  the  program,  increased  planning  activities  and 
channeling  a larger  portion  of  funds  into  serving  at  the  local  community  level. 
Within  the  funds  requested,  construction  of  15  community  facilities  are  contem- 
plated. 
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Activity;  Services  for  the  developmentally  disabled  (Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  Section  145;  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  4(a)(1);  and  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Sections  301  and  303) 


1971 

Amount 


$23,575,000 


197: 


Authorization 


As  Necessary 


Budget 

Estimate 


$23,575,000  y 


Purpose;  Projects  supported  under  this  activity  provides  part  of  the  cost  to 
improve  care  in  mental  retardation  institutions;  to  initiate  and  expand  community 
programs;  for  the  habilitation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  individuals;  and  for  concomitant  specialized  training. 

Explanation;  Initiation  of  services  and  projects  is  facilitated  by  Federal 
project  grants  made  to  States,  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, universities  and  to  local  communities.  Matching  rate  varies  with  differ- 
ent types  of  grants. 


Accomplishments  in  1971; 

Hospital  Improvement  - The  1971  program  will  support  63  new  projects  and  119 
projects  previously  approved.  These  projects  provide  service  to  32,476 
individuals,  and  training  for  14,220  individuals  at  a cost  of  $8,300,000. 

Rehabilitation  Services  - Funds  available  in  1971  will  support  72  new  projects 
and  82  projects  previously  approved.  These  projects  provide  service  to  6,660 
and  training  for  389  individuals  at  a cost  of  $5,500,000. 

Initial  Staffing  - Funds  available  in  1971  will  support  continuation  of  359 
projects  previously  approved.  These  projects  make  possible  the  provision  of 
services  to  93,340  individuals  at  a cost  of  $9,775,000. 

Objectives  for  1972; 

Hospital  Improvement  - The  1972  funding  request  will  support  the  continuation  of 
130  projects  previously  approved  providing  services  to  25,416  retardates  and 
staff  training  for  9,006  members  at  a cost  of  $6,500,000. 

Rehabilitation  Services  - In  1972,  it  Is  planned  that  60  new  projects  will  be 
approved  supporting  services  for  3,600  retarded  and  staff  training  for  384, 
Additionally,  100  continuation  grants  will  be  awarded  supporting  services  for 
5,850  retarded  individuals  and  staff  training  for  704.  The  funding  request  is 
for  $7,000,000. 

Initial  Staffing  - The  $10,075,000  cost  in  1972  will  support  420  previously 
approved  projects  providing  services  to  109,200  mentally  retarded  persons.  New 
projects  will  not  be  approved  since  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  that  this  service  be  incor- 
porated into  the  States'  program  under  the  formula  grant. 


1/ 


Includes  $7,000,000  under  Section  4 of  the  Vocational  Act.  Total 
authorization  $140,000,000.  Other  amounts  included  under  activity 
"Rehabilitation  Service  projects"  and  appropriation  "Research  and 
Training". 
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Activity:  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  (Developmental  Disabilities 

Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  Section  121  - Con- 
struction of  University-Affiliated  Facilities,  and  Construction 
of  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Section  151) 


1972 

1971  Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 

$20,000,000 

Purpose:  Grants  are  authorized  to  assist  in  the  construction  (and  planning 

for  construction)  of  facilities  which  will  aid  in  demonstrating  provision  of 
specialized  services  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  education,  training,  or 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded  or  in  the  interdisciplinary  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  specialized  personnel  needed  for  research,  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  education,  training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Grants 
are  made  to  facilities  associated  with  a University, 

Grants  were  authorized  to  States  for  construction  of  facilities  to  serve 
the  mentally  retarded,  particularly  in  their  home  communities.  This  part  of 
the  legislation  expired  on  June  30,  1970  and  was  replaced  by  a more  ccmpre- 
hensive  law  that  includes  services  as  well  as  facilities.  Funds  for  this 
activity  in  1971  and  1972  are  included  under  the  activity  "Formula  grants  for 
the  developmentally  disabled". 

Explanation:  These  funds  are  distributed  by  formula  to  States  based  on  popu- 

lation, The  States  then  issue  individual  project  grants  within  their  allot- 
ment, Through  the  construction  of  modern  efficient  and  economical  facilities, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities  agency  assists  ccxnmunities  in 
bringing  the  benefits  of  modern  techniques  of  diagnosis,  evaluation,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  health  care,  and  training  to  the  developmentally  disabled. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  One  grant  was  issued  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati 

to  construct  a University-affiliated  facility.  These  funds  were  appropriated 
in  1969,  Approximately  43  grants  will  be  issued  in  1971  for  construction  of 
community  facilities  from  funds  appropriated  in  1970, 

Objectives  for  1972;  No  funds  are  requested  under  this  activity  for  1972, 

The  construction  of  community  facilities  will  be  funded  under  a broader 
section  of  the  law  as  authorized  by  PL  91-517,  No  funds  are  requested  for 
construction  of  University-Affiliated  facilities  under  the  $20,000,000 
authorization. 


Federal  Allotments  and  State  Funds  Required  to  Match  Such  Allotments  for  the  Basic 
State  Grants  Program  Under  Section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
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1!  Adjusted  for  Maintenance  of  effort  provision.  Actual  matching  funds  may  vary  as  a result  of  the  earnable  matching  rate  applicable 
to  construction  expenditures. 
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Federal  Grants  and  Federal  Allotment#, for  Innovation  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  Under  Section  3 of; the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 


State  or  3-970  1971 

Territory  i^tual  Estimate*  1/ 


Total  $3,200,000  $3,200,000 

Alabama 71,768  51,068 

Alaska 24,750  25,000 

Arizona 25,000  25,000 

Arkansas 28,812  28,812 

California 274,500  275,256 

Colorado 20,169  29,342 

Connecticut 54,947  42,374 

Delaware 25,000  25,000 

Dist.  of  Columbia 24,750  25,000 

Florida 108,490  88,215 

Georgia 85,403  65,703 

Guam -0-  25,000 

Hawaii -0-  25,000 

Idaho 25,000  25,000 

Illinois 157,153  157,153 

Indiana 72,562  72,562 

Iowa 39,353  39,353 

Kansas 32,733  32,981 

Kentucky 46,242  46,242 

Louisiana 53,444  53,444 

Maine -0-  25,000 

Maryland 276,257  53,802 

Massachusetts 18,000  77,861 

Michigan 125,162  125,162 

Minnesota 52,213  52,213 

Mississippi 33,539  33,539 

Missouri 57,750  66,262 

Montana 25,000  25,000 

Nebraska -0-  25,000 

Nevada 25,000  25,000 

New  Hampshire • -0-  25,000 

New  Jersey 94,649  101,361 

New  Mexico 25,000  25,000 

New  York 392,271  259,388 

North  Carolina 15,000  73,536 
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state  or  1970  1971 

Territory  Actual  Estimate*  jL/ 


North  Dakota $ 25,000  $ 25,000 

Ohio 151,669  151,669 

Oklahoma 36,060  36,060 

Oregon 28,755  28,755 

Pennsylvania 128,739  167,723 

Puerto  Rico.. -0-  38,622 

Rhode  Island 7,500  25,000 

South  Carolina 38,551  38,552 

South  Dakota 16,000  25,000 

Tennessee 38,387  56,938 

Texas 157,125  157,125 

Utah 25,000  25,000 

Vermont 12,500  25,000 

Virginia 18,000  65,832 

Virgin  Islands -0-  25,000 

Washington 95,616  46,914 

West  Virginia 25,849  25,849 

Wisconsin 60,332  60,332 

Wyoming 25,000  25,000 


* The  1965  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  specify  that 
Federal  funds  within  the  States'  allotments  can  be  available  for  90%  of  the 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  first  three  years  of  a project  and  for  75% 
of  the  cost  for  the  remaining  two  years  of  a project.  Projects  approved 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1965  Amendments  may  be  continued  for  the  period 
approved  and  at  the  rate  of  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  approval  (75%) . 

UBased  on  July  1,  1969  population  from  "Current  Population  Reports" 

Bureau  of  Census,  Series  P-25  No.  423,  May  28,  1969. 


Note:  No  funds  requested  for  1972. 
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AI.LOCATICNS  TO  STATES 

FOR  THE  DEVELOPM: NTAL  DISABILITIES  SERVICES 
AND  FACILITIKS  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1970  AND  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

CONSTRUCTION  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

SERVICE  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

$10.226.000 $11,215,000 $11.215.000 


Alabama 

201,937 

216,720 

216,720 

Alaska 

100 ,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Ar  izona 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Arkansas 

113,235 

122,630 

122,630 

California 

747,286 

861,301 

861,301 

Colorado 

100,000 

107,436 

107,436 

Connecticut 

110,409 

124,488 

124,488 

Delaware 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

District  of  Columbia 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

F..or  ida 

284,788 

329,671 

329,671 

Georgia 

235,588 

256,657 

256,657 

Hawa i i 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Idaho 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Illinois 

426,303 

482,925 

482,925 

Indiana 

220,411 

251,770 

251,770 

Iowa 

121,829 

137,813 

137,813 

Kansas 

101,961 

111,971 

111,971 

Kentucky 

168,403 

185,397 

185,397 

Louis  iana 

199,928 

217,797 

217,797 

Maine 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Maryland 

156,214 

177,770 

177,770 

Massachusetts 

216,271 

246,124 

246,124 

Michigan 

366,570 

413,414 

413,414 

Minnesota 

164,219 

187,165 

187,165 

Mississippi 

150,743 

157,995 

157,995 

Missouri 

204,716 

230,239 

230,239 

Montana 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Nebraska 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Nevada 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

New  Hampshire 

100 ,000 

100,000 

100,000 

New  Jersey 

276,891 

308,963 

308,963 

New  Mexico 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

New  York 

679,060 

760,628 

760,628 

North  Carolina 

269,908 

292,144 

292,144 

North  Dakota 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 
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CONSTRUCTION  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

SERVICE  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


1970 

Actual 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Ohio 

455,300 

512,735 

512,735 

Oklahoma 

122,716 

136,560 

136,560 

Oregon 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Pennsylvania 

492,898 

557,857 

557,857 

Rhode  Island 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

South  Carolina 

154,260 

163,622 

163,622 

South  Dakota 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Tennessee 

209,280 

227,629 

227,629 

Texas 

534,792 

595,979 

595,979 

Utah 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Vermont 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Virginia 

219,478 

240,761 

240,761 

Washington 

138,093 

155,770 

155,770 

West  Virginia 

100,000 

104,581 

104,581 

Wisconsin 

185,698 

214,141 

214,141 

Wyoming 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

American  Samoa 

2,455 

2,274 

2,274 

Guam 

7,091 

6,783 

6,783 

Puerto  Rico 

183,409 

202,983 

202,983 

Trust  Territory 

— 

7,799 

7,799 

Virgin  Islands 

3,860 

4,508 

4,508 

NOTE:  Basis  of  allocations,  per  requirements  of  P.L,  91-517,  Title  I,  Part  C: 

a.  Total  population,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

(1)  Provisional  estimated  population  of  the  United  States,  October  1, 
1970,  PC(pl)-l; 

(2)  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  and  Virgin  Islands,  provisional  estimates  as  of  July  1, 
1969,  (Unpublished  data). 

b.  Facility  need,  as  represented  by  provisionally  estimated  population 
under  age  18  as  of  July  1,  1969  (Series  P-25,  No.  437,  January  16, 
1970.  ' 

c.  Financial  need,  as  represented  by  average  per  capita  income  1967-69 
published  in  August  1970  issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

d.  The  1971  and  1972  allocations  to  States  are  tentative  subject  to 
decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  10 
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Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  AGING 
To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  J^d  for  expenses  of  a White  House  Con-  * 
ference  on  Aging,  $33,650,000,  of  which  $1,650,000  for  such 
conference  and  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  State  planning  and 
other  activities,  shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1972J 
$2Sy850,  000, 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  required  two  year  availability  for  the 
funds  appropriated  in  1971  as  the  amount  was  to  cover  two  full  years  of  operation. 
This  language  is  not  required  in  1972. 

The  1969  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  required  that  State 
planning  and  operations  funds  for  1970  and  1971  be  available  through  1972  in 
certain  cases.  This  language  is  unnecessary  in  1972. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation $33,650,000  $ 25,850,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Research  and  training" -5,800,000  

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year — - 650,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year - 650,000  

Total  obligations 27,200,000  26,500,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

Page  1971  1972  Increase  or 

Ref. Estimate Estimate  Decrease 

State  planning  and  service  grants: 

(a)  Community  programs $9,000,000  $5,350,000  -$3,650,000 

17  (b)  Areawide  projects 2,200,000  4,000,000  +1,800,000 

18  (c)  Planning  and  operations 4,000,000  4,000,000  

21  Foster  Grandparents 10,500,000  7,500,000  -3,000,000 

23  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program....  500,000  5,000,000  +4,500,000 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging 1,000,000  650,000  - 350,000 

Total  obligations 27,200,000  26,500,000  - 700,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


Increase 

1971  1972  or 

Estimate Estimate Decrease 


Total  number  of  permanent 

positions 25  25  

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions 6 1 -5 

Average  number  of  all 

employees 23  23  


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent.... 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation 

Personnel  benefits 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and 

utilities 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Project  contracts 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions 

Total  obligations  by 

object 


$221,000 

60,000 

$269,000 

12,000 

+$48,000 

-48,000 

281,000 

281,000 



20,000 

20,000 

— 

77,000 

78,000 

+ 1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

--- 

26,000 

25,000 

- 1,000 

92,000 

51,000 

-41,000 

13,000 

10,000 

- 3,000 

100,000 

100,000 

— 

3,000 

3,000 

— 

7,000 

2,000 

- 5,000 

26,579.000 

25,928,000 

“651.000 

27,200,000 

26,500,000 

“700,000 
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Smnmary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations $27,200,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 26,500,000 

Net  change - 700,000 


Base 

Change  from  Base 

Increases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Areawide  projects 

+$1,800,000 

2.  Retired  senior  volunteer 

program 

... 

+ 500,000 

B. 

Program; 

1*  Retired  senior  volunteer 

program 

500,000 

+4,000,000 

Total,  increases 

..  . 

-»-6,300,000 

Decreases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  White  House  Conference  on 

Aging 

1,000,000 

- 350,000 

B. 

Program; 

1.  Community  programs 

9,000,000 

-3,650,000 

2.  Foster  Grandparents 

10.500,000 

-3,000,000 

Total,  decreases 

-7,000,000 

Total,  net  change. 


- 700,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Built-in  increases; 

1.  Title  III  Areawide  projects  have  a built-in  increase  of  $1,800,000  for  continua- 
tion of  projects  begun  in  1971.  The  second  year  cost  of  these  10  projects  is 
greater  because  they  do  not  reach  their  full  operational  level  until  the  second 
year. 

2.  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  has  built-in  increases  for  10  projects 
of  $500,000  resulting  from  increased  second  year  costs  of  projects  new  in  1971. 

The  cost  is  higher  the  second  year  as  the  project  does  not  become  fully  opera- 
tionil  until  then.  These  projects  permit  about  6,000  older  persons  to  serve 
their  communities  in  a variety  of  ways. 
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1.  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  has  a program  increase  of  $4,000,000. 

This  amount  would  permit  the  funding  of  80  new  projects  which  will  provide  volun- 
teer opportunities  for  about  24,000  older  persons. 

Built-in  decreases; 

1.  The  White  House  Conference  decrease  of  $350,000  results  from  the  plan  of 
obligation  of  the  $1,650,000  appropriated  in  1971  with  two  year  availability. 
$1,000,000  of  this  amount  is  planned  for  1971  and  $650,000  for  1972.  No  addi- 
tional funds  are  requested  for  the  Conference  since  the  full  amount  of  $1,900,000 
authorized  has  been  appropriated. 

Program  decreases; 

1.  Community  programs  have  a reduction  of  $3,650,000,  This  action  reflects  the 
increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  program  of  Areawide  Model  projects  with 
its  greater  emphasis  on  improved  utilization  and  concentration  of  resources  in 
high  priority  areas.  The  $5,350,000  requested  is  adequate  to  meet  about  90%  of 
the  continuation  costs  of  State  projects  in  operation  during  1971. 

2.  The  Foster  Grandparent  program  has  a program  decrease  of  $3,000,000  in  1972. 
This  reflects  the  increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  volunteer  programs  with 
their  wider-ranges  of  service  opportunities  for  greater  numbers  of  older  persons. 
The  present  68  Foster  Grandparent  projects  will  be  reduced  in  size  but  no  projects 
will  be  eliminated.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  that  no  individual 
grandparent  loses  his  position  as  a result  of  this  reduction.  Program  level 
will  be  reduced  by  not  filling  slots  vacated  through  normal  turnover. 

Authorizing  Legislation 


Legislation 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
and  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  and  1969 

Section  301 — Grants  for  State  and 

Community  Programs  on  Aging 

Section  304--Planning,  Coordination 
and  Evaluation  and  Administration  of 

State  Plans 

Section  305 — Areawide  Model  Projects.. 
Section  603 — Retired  Senior  Volunteer 

Program 

Section  614 — Foster  Grandparent 

Program 


1972 


Authorized 

$30,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

15.000. 000 

25.000. 000 


Appropriation 

requested 

$5,350,000 

4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
7,500,000 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
a program  of  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with  this  title.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $10,550,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal- year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972  for — 
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(1)  community  planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  demonstrations  of  programs  or  activities  which  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  carrying  out  such  purposes; 

(3)  training  of  special  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 


(4)  Establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of  .existing  programs  co 
carry  out  such  purposes,  including  establishment  of  new  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  centers  providing  recreational  and  other  leisure 
time  activities,  and  informational,  health,  welfare,  counseling, 
and  referral  services  for  older  persons  and  assisting  such  persons 
in  providing  volunteer  community  or  civic  services;  except  that 
no  costs  of  construction,  other  than  for  minor  alterations  and 
repairs,  shall  be  included  in  such  establishment  or  expansion. 

PLANNING,  COORDINATION,  AND  EVALUATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  for  making  grants  to  each  State,  which  has  a State  plan 
approved  under  this  title,  to  pay  such  percentage,  not  in  excess  of 
75  per  centum,  as  the  State  agency  (established  or  designated  as 
provided  in  section  303(a)  (1) ) may  provide,  of  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  evaluating  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  administering  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  title.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1971,  but  not  expended  because  a State  did  not  have 
authority  under  State  law  to  expend  such  funds,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  remain  available  as  provided  in  such  paragraph. 

(b)  (1)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  a fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  1 per  centum  of  such  sum  or  $25,000,  which- 
ever is  greater,  and  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  1 per  centum  of  such  sum. 


AREAWIDE  MODEL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  305  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  as 

he  may  deem  appropriate,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies  established  or  designated  as  provided  in  section 
303(a)  (1)  to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  statewide,  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  county,  city,  or  other  area  wide  model  projects  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  be  conducted  by  such  State  agen- 
cies (directly  or  through  contract  real  arrangements).  Such 
projects  shall  provide  services  for,  or  create  opportunities  for, 
older  persons,  and  shall  be  in  fields  of  service  and  for  categories  of 
older  persons  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  representatives  of 
such  State  agencies. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 

$10,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
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TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

Part  A — Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  PROJECTS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  grants  or  ‘ 
contracts  under  this  part,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  197 J,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


PART  B— FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  614.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1970,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972. 

Explanation  of  Transfers 


Comparative  transfer  to: 
Research  and  Training 


1971 

Estimate 


$5,800,000 


Purpose 


To  consolidate  all  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Seirvice 
research  and  training 
projects  into  one  appro- 
priation 


Special  Programs 


for  the  Aging  i 


1/ 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1967 

11,563,000 

11,563,000 

11,563,000 

11,563,000 

1968 

19,930,000 

19,930,000 

19,930,000 

19,930,000 

1969 

24,968,000 

24,968,000 

24,968,000 

24,968,000 

1970 

22,500,000 

2/ 

29,250,000 

22,500,000 

1971 

26,200,000 

26,200,000 

28,850,000 

27,850,000 

1972 

25,850,000 

This 

table  excludes 

amounts  transferred 

to  "Research  and 

training"  and 

"Salaries  and  expenses"  and  includes  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  formerly 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  purposes  of  comparability. 

— ^ No  action  was  taken  in  the  House  on  this  appropriation  as  the  authorizing 
legislation  had  not  yet  been  extended. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Total  obligations 

$ 27,200,000 

$ 26,500,000 

-$700,000 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Millions  of  older  persons  throughout  the  nation  today  face  problems  that 
continue  to  go  unnoticed  or  ignored.  The  later  years  of  life  for  an  older 
American  are  too  often  a precarious  balance  between  dignified  and  independent 
living  and  hopeless  isolation  and  dependency  from  which  it  becomes  impossible  to 
escape.  Many  factors  are  responsible  for  this  condition. 

Problems  of  the  Aging 

First,  the  elderly  too  often  lack  the  financial  resources  to  make  satis- 
factory choices  concerning  how  and  where  they  will  live.  Of  the  20  million 
persons  over  65  today,  40%  are  either  below  or  on  the  edge  of  the  established 
poverty  line. 

Secondly,  there  is  a direct  correlation  between  advancing  age  and  the  loss 
of  a spouse  or  a personal  friend.  This  heightens  the  potential  for  personal 
crisis  and  isolation.  Many  older  persons  are  often  troubled  by  one  or  more 
physical  disabilities  which  restricts  their  movements  or  confines  them  to  bed  for 
extended  periods.  Often,  a slight  illness  or  injury  such  as  a sprained  ankle, 
which  would  be  a temporary  inconvenience  for  a younger  person  can  be  a major 
crisis  for  an  older  one.  This  is  because  there  often  is  no  one  who  cares  for 
the  older  person  - living  alone,  away  from  family,  and  without  friends.  In  too 
many  cases  the  only  solution  to  such  problems  is  institutionalization.  This 
can  be  an  unwarranted  and  an  extremely  costly  solution  but  there  is  little  choice 
if  no  other  alternative  is  available. 

Third,  the  elderly  have  very  poor  dietary  habits  which  is  a contributing 
factor  to  the  isolation  and  limited  mobility.  Such  a condition  is  often  brought 
about  by  the  lack  of  interest  in  life,  a very  limited  income,  and  often,  a lack 
of  kitchen  facilities  for  food  preparation.  Initial  results  by  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey  conducted  by  PHS  indicate  that  the  elderly  have  the  worst  die- 
tary habits  of  any  age  group,  and  that  older  persons  generally  exist  on  diets 
totally  inadequate  for  proper  human  sustenance. 

Fourth,  limited  financial  resources  of  the  elderly  severely  restrict  the 
range  and  choice  of  housing  arrangements  available  to  them.  Too  often,  the 
elderly  occupy  the  less  desirable  housing  in  our  decaying  inner  cities  that  have 
been  vacated  by  younger  more  affluent  individuals  who  are  able  to  move  upward. 

In  1960,  30%  of  the  elderly  inhabited  housing  that  was  rated  substandard.  Living 
in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  inner  cities,  older  people  know  first  hand  the 
realities  and  impact  of  this  nation's  slum  and  crime  conditions.  Finally,  the 
dependence  on  the  automobile  by  our  society  at  large  has  left  the  elderly  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  in  being  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Few  can  or  do  own 
a car.  Thus  the  elderly  are  left  with  public  transportation,  which  often  they 
cannot  afford  and  which  does  not  meet  their  needs.  The  elderly  are  forced  to 
live  in  an  area  frvn  which  virtually  all  of  life's  daily  functions  - shopping, 
church,  recreation,  and  medical  care  - can  be  satisfied  by  walking. 
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Mission  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 


The  mission  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  is  to  develop  resources  and 
improve  the  climate  for  the  elderly  in  order  to  foster  independent  living,  lessen 
isolation,  provide  meaningful  activities,  and  create  the  necessary  environment  for 
a life  of  dignity  for  all  Older  Americans.  The  objectives  of  the  grant  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  discussed  below  are  focused  upon  that  portion  of  our 
mission  regarding  independent  living,  isolation,  and  meaningful  activities  in  or- 
der to  live  a life  of  dignity. 

Provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  authorizes  several  grant-in-aid  programs 
designed  to  help  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  many  of  the  agirig  members  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  authorizes  three  programs  of  aid  to  States:  (a)  the 

Community  Grant  Program  provides  funds  on  a matching  basis  to  meet  the  costs  of 
local  planning  and  service  projects;  (b)  State  Planning  and  Administration 
Grants  funds  are  used  by  the  State  Agencies  to  meet  757.  of  their  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  Grant  Programs  and  conducting  Statewide  planning,  coordination,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  for  the  elderly;  (c)  Project  grants  for  Areawide  model 
Projects  will  be  mdde  to  State  Agencies  for  the  conduct  of  projects  on  an  areawide 
basis.  These  projects  will  emphasize  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities 
through  coordination  and  advocacy  efforts  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  essential 
services  through  the  core  and  satellite  facilities  available  within  the  project 
area. 


Each  of  the  above  programs  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
States  to  provide  planning,  advocacy,  and  services  to  as  many  of  the  older 
Americans  within  their  borders  as  possible. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  authorized  by  Title  VI  of  the  Act,  is  provid- 
ing low  income  older  people  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  institutionalized 
children  in  need  of  personalized  attention.  The  older  people  devote  20  hours  a 
week  to  caring  for  children  who  are  deprived  of  the  emotional  support  and  atten- 
tion necessary  for  their  proper  development.  In  addition  to  being  a highly  re- 
warding experience  for  both  the  children  and  the  grandparents,  the  older  people 
receive  a stipend  equal  to  a federal  minimum  wage. 

The  recently  established  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  is  providing  a 
wide  range  of  volunteer  opportunities  for  older  persons  to  serve  their  communities. 
Each  older  volunteer  spends  on  the  average  of  four  hours  a week,  working  as  a 
member  of  a volunteer  unit,  providing  services  to  those  in  need  in  his  community. 
Transportation,  meals  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  are  paid  by  the  program, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  many  older  persons  on  marginal  incomes  to  partici- 
pate. Not  only  is  the  community  afforded  many  services  it  would  otherwise  not 
receive  but  the  older  persons  are  removed  from  the  position  of  isolation  and 
loneliness  that  affects  so  many. 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

TV»e  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  authorized  by  a Joint  Congressional 
Resolution  (PL  90-526)  in  September  1968,  was  called  by  President  Nixon  in  Octobei; 
1969,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  November  of  1971.  The  conference  enters  into 
its  final  phase  of  operation  in  fiscal  year  1972  with  the  holding  of  the  National 
Conference  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  the  Conference  reports  in  the  spring  of  1972. 

The  conference  goal  is  to  arrive  at  realistic  national  policies  and 
practical  plans  for  meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons  in  such  basic  areas  as  in- 
come, health,  housing,  employment,  education,  and  retirement  roles  and  activities. 
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An  important  conference  objective  is  co  achieve  these  goals  through  the  broadest 
possible  participation  of  older  people  themselves  at  local,  State,  and  national 
levels . 


State  Planning  and  Service  Grants 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

State  planning  and  service  grants: 

fa)  Community  programs 

fb)  Areawide  projects 

( c)  Planning  and  operations.... 

$9,000,000 

2,200,000 

4,000,000 

$5,350,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

-$3,650,000 

+1,800,000 

15,200,000 

13,350,000 

- 1,850,000 

COMMITS  I TY 

PROGRAMS 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Community  programs 

$9,000,000 

$5,350,000 

-$3,650,000 

Background 

This  program  is  authorized  by  Title 

TTT  of  the 

Older  Americans 

Act  of  1965, 

as  amended.  Funds  for  Conmunity  Programs  on  Aging  are  alloted  on  a formula 
basis  to  States  having  an  approved  State  Plan.  As  of  1970,  all  fifty  States  and 
five  territories  were  participating  in  this  program. 

The  matching  formula  provides  that  the  local  communities  provide  25%  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  the  first  year,  407o  the  second  and  507,  for  the  third  and  any 
subsequent  year.  This  provision  insures  that  a commitment  ismade  on  the  part  of  a 
comnnanity  to  assume- responsibility  for  at  least  one-hslf  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  at  the  end  of  its  three  year  developmental  phase. 

Program  Description! 

This  Community  Grant  program,  under  the  administration  of  the  State  Agencies 
on  Aging,  has  provided  nearly  1,500  communities  with  the  opportunity  to  initiate 
programs  directed  at  reducing  some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  older  Americans.  The 
development  of  local  efforts  to  meet  expressed  needs  of  older  persons  has  been 
stimulated  through: 

(1)  consnunity  planning  and  coordination  of  existing  programs,  including 
tie-ins  with  other  coamunity  planning  efforts; 

(2)  provision  of  new  or  expanded  community  services  where  other  sources 
of  support  were  not  available; 

(3)  development  of  community  leadership  and  advocacy  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly;  and 

(4)  specialized  training  of  personnel  to  serve  the  elderly. 
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During  1970  and  1971,  approximately  700  community  programs  were  supported 
by  this  Joint  Federal-State-Local  program,  directly  benefitting  thousands  of 
older  persons  and  their  families  each  year.  Many  persons  were  helped  to  remain 
relatively  independent  in  their  own  homes  through  the  provision  of  such  services 
as  homemaker,  health  aide,  friendly  visitation,  and  telephone  reassurance. 

Meals  programs  involving  elderly  persons  helped  reduce  and  prevent  conditions 
leading  to  hospitalization  or  other  institutional  care.  In  addition  to  the  bene- 
fit of  good  nutrition,  many  of  these  food  programs  were  located  in  settings 
which  encouraged  socialization,  thereby  decreasing  the  debilitating  e.ffects 
of  Isolation  and  detachment  from  the  community.  An  outstanding  example  of  a 
Title  III  project  which  has  reduced  the  isolation  of  older  people  is  one  in 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  This  project  has,  in  less  than  three  years,  initiated 
activity  programs  through  clubs  and  centers  for  older  people  in  73  communities. 

Evaluation; 


Evaluation  of  project  effectiveness  and  efficiency  is  being  carried  out  at 
both  community  and  State  levels.  Guidelines  require  the  State  Agency  to  conduct 
yearly  on-site  assessments  of  each  project  to  determine  its  effectiveness  prior 
to  refunding  by  the  State.  The  Administration  on  Aging  has  developed  and  distri- 
buted a "Guide  and  Checklist  for  Project  Assessment"  for  use  by  States  and  locali- 
ties. Two  research  projects  aimed  at  evaluation  were  funded  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act:  one  is  directed  at  the  evaluation  of  tlie  States  Adminis- 

trative process  and  the  other  has  developed  a social  indicator  system  which  can 
be  used  to  assess  the  status  of  the  elderly  population  of  a State.  Special 
emphasis  in  current  evaluation  methods  relate  to  such  areas  as  increasing  com- 
munity financial  support,  increased  participation  by  older  people  in  the  conduct 
of  the  project,  and  connecting  project  activities  to  other  community  efforts  in 
a coordinated  fashion. 

Program  Plans  1972; 

The  amount  requested  for  1972  is  $5,350,000,  compared  with  $9,000,000  last 
year.  This  is  adequate  to  support  about  907»  of  the  continuation  costs  of  pro- 
jects active  in  1971.  This  amount  reflects  the  decision  to  focus  a portion  of 
Title  III  resources  in  the  Areawide  Model  Program.  This  program  will  concen- 
trate on  areas  of  greatest  need  where  the  concentrations  of  elderly  will  permit 
a more  effective  use  of  existing  facilities  and  service  programs.  It  also  will 
result  in  a greater  concentration  of  program  effort  on  planning,  evaluation, 
and  representing  the  interests  of  the  older  persons  in  tne  project  area. 

Community  programs  must  continue  to  receive  funding  so  that  the  State  will 
have  a minimum  amount  of  funds  to  sustain  the  best  of  present  community  projects 
and  provide  those  States  which  operate  Areawide  projects  a modest  amount  of  funds 
which  can  be  used  to  initiate  minimal  support  activities  within  the  project  area. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  the  overall  success  of  the  Areawide  projects. 

In  cases  where  a State  elects  to  cancel  old  projects  and  fund  new  ones,  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  give  highest  priority  to  funding  Community  grants  within 
the  larger  designated  Areawide  Model  programs  fio  that  the  resources  available 
through  Community  grants  may  support  and  supplement  the  efforts  in  the  Areawide 
program.  The  combined  effect  of  using  both  these  programs  plus  all  existing 
service  delivery  systems  will  encourage  a more  productive  impact  on  the  lives  of 
older  persons  within  the  reach  of  the  program. 
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AREAWIDE  MODEL 

PROJECTS 

1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

.^eawide  Model  Projects: 

Continuations 

$ 

$4,000,000 

$+4,000,000 

New 

— 

-2,200,000 

Total 

4,000,000 

+1,800,000 

Background 

The  Areawide  Model  Program  was  authorized  as  a result  of  the  1969  Amendments 
to  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Funds  for  this  Program  are  provided  on 
a direct  grant  or  contract  basis  to  designated  State  Agencies  on  Aging  which 
may  conduct  the  program  directly  or  through  contractual  arrangements. 

The  Areawide  Model  Program  design  results,  in  part,  from  the  aggregate 
experie.nce  and  knowledge  gained  through  the  Title  III  Community  Grant  Program 
recent  activities  related  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  other 
research,  planning,  and  service  efforts  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  nation's 
older  people. 

Program  Description 

The  Areawide  Model  program  represents  an  innovative  approach  to  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  barriers  which  prevent  older  people  from  living  independently 
and  participating  meaningfully  in  community  life.  This  is  being  accomplished 
in  selected  georgaphic  areas  through  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
long  term  plan  for  community  action. 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  program  strategy  relies  on  the 
readiness  of  the  cornmunity  to  deal  affirmatively  with  change.  It  implies  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Community  to  examine  objectively  its  institutions 
and  programs  for  possible  barriers  to  older  persons  in  need.  The  Areawide  Model 
Program  is  designed  to  use  a problem  solving  approach.  It  focuses  all  available 
resources  within  a given  area  on  eliminating  or  alleviating  the  major  or  prior- 
ity problems  accompanying  aging. 

This  plan  is  the  product  of  a task  force  comprised  of  representatives  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  including  the  areas  of  social  services, 
education,  housing,  transportation,  social  security,  business,  industry,  and 
civic  and  religious  agencies.  The  task  force  will  obtain  data  on  the  current 
ability  of  existing  organizations  and  institutions  within  the  area  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  population  there.  Such  activity  comprises  a significant 
aspect  of  the  planning  phase*  Through  this  survey,  the  cask  force  reviews  or 
updates  the  status  and  needs  of  the  elderly  population  within  the  target  area  to 
determine  their  most  pressing  needs  and  to  suggest  which  areas  should  be  given 
the  greatest  priority. 

A hypothetical  community  called  Johnstown  can  be  used  to  illustrate  what 
may  occur  at  the  local  level.  Johnstown  submits  a proposal  which  summarizes 
available  Information  on  Che  needs  of  its  aged  population,  identifies  specific 
high  priority  action  proposals  and  provides  for  development  of  a comprehensive 
plan  for  future  implementation.  The  award  is  made  and  a portion  of  the  grant 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  task  force  involved  in  constructing  a Johnstown  Action 
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plan.  The  survey  of  needs,  completed  by  the  task  force,  indicates  that  the 
most  significant  problem  facing  Johnstown's  elderly  is  finding  suitable  alter- 
natives to  institutional  care.  The  survey  indicates  further  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  on  institutional  care  for  older  persons 
who  would  like  to  live  at  home  with  family  or  in  other  suitable  settings  such  as 
foster  homes  or  halfway  houses  if  adequate  support  services  could  be  offered  them. 
Such  a plan  might  result  in  a considerable  savings  since  less  expensive  forms  of 
care  could  be  utilized.  The  action  plan  submitted  could  propose:  (1)  That  a 
meals  on  wheels  program  be  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  several  church  groups 
who  would  donate  their  facilities  and  help  provide  volunteers.  (2)  That  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  the  welfare  department  to  provide  additional  homemaker 
services  in  the  area.  (3)  That  a friendly  visitor  program  be  used  for  both 
home  bound  and  institutionalized  elderly  to  provide  them  at  least  some  social 
contact.  (4)  That  a telephone  reassurance  system  be  used  to  provide  a means  of 
insuring  that  many  of  the  older  people  have  someone  to  check  on  them  regularly 
in  case  they  need  help  or  emergency  medical  treatment.  (5)  That  a transportation 
service  be  initiated  to  provide  a means  of  getting  the  older  persons  to  and  from 
needed  sources  of  service. 

In  each  instance,  funding  is  done  jointly  between  the  primary  agency  or 
organization  concerned  and  the  Areawide  project.  In  each  instance,  available 
resources  will  be  tapped  first  and  utilized  to  their  maximum  before  the  Area- 
wide funds  are  used.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  example,  although 
typical,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  range  of  possibilities  open  to  a community. 

The  proposed  plan  will  be  uniquely  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  that  community.  When  available  funds  do  not  permit  full  implement- 
ation of  the  plan,  the  highest  priority  service  programs  will  be  initiated  first. 

Program  Plans  1972 

In  1971  ten  areas  are  being  selected  for  funding  for  a total  of  $2,200,000. 
The  $4,000,000  requested  for  1972  is  needed  for  continuation  costs  of  projects 
begun  the  prior  year.  These  funds  will  supply  additional  resources  for  existing 
Areawide  Model  projects  to  continue  implementation  of  the  plans  developed  in 
1971. 


PLANNING  AND  OPERATIONS 


1971 

Estimate 


Increase  or 

Estimate  Decrease 


Planning  and  Operations: 


$4,000,000 


$4,000,000 


0 
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Background; 

This  program  is  authorized  by  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  With  the  passage  of  the  Title  III  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969,  the  designated  State  agencies  on  Aging  were  given  significant  new  responsi- 
bilities which  relate  primarily  to  statewide  planning,  coordination,  and  evalua- 
tion. Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  amendments,  the  activities  of  the  State 
agencies  on  aging  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
Title  III  community  project  activity. 

These  funds  are  allocated  on  a formula  based  on  the  population  aged  65  and 
over  in  the  State.  However,  no  State  receives  less  than  $75,000,  except  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa 
whicn  receive  no  less  than  $25,000.  These  funds  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  statewide  planning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  administration. 

Program  Description  1970-1971: 

The  major  achievements  of  the  designated  State  agencies  during  FY  1970 
were  in  the  following  areas: 

Recruitment  of  additional  specialized  staff  to  carry  out  new 
and  increased  responsibilities  related  to  planning; 

Organization  of  State  Older  American  Advisory  Committees; 

- Pre-White  House  Conference  on  Aging  activities  including  the  conduct  of 
public  hearings;  and 

Preliminary  data  gathering  and  analysis  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  planning  requirements  specified  in  the  Regulations  and  guide- 
lines . 

These  efforts  of  the  State  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  have  resulted 
in  a sharper  focus  of  attention  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  aged  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  FY  1971,  the  pace  of  activity  of  the  State  agencies  in  the  areas  of 
planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  have  noticeably  quickened.  The  guidelines 
established  by  AoA  for  the  State  Agencies  designated  the  time  period  of  1970  and 
1971  as  the  period  of  preliminary  planning.  During  this  period,  each  State 
agency  is  primarily  engaged  in  three  major  activities  directly  related  to  its 
planning  responsibilities.  These  activities  are: 

a comprehensive  study  of  the  status  and  needs  of  the  elderly 
in  the  State 

- a comprehensive  analysis  of  resources  for  aging  in  the  State 

- public  forums  and  hearings  through  which  the  elderly  themselves 
express  their  needs 

evaluation  of  impact  of  resources  on  needs  identified. 

These  activities  are  essential  for  the  effective  completion  of  the  second 
and  subsequent  phases  of  statewide  planning  and  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Summarized  on  the  following  page  are  the  four  planning  phases  for  the  States 
and  the  interdependence  of  these  activities  with  State  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  (WHCA)  activities. 
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Time 

Period 

Title  III  State  Planning  Timetable 

State  WHCA  Time  ; 

table  1 

Jan  70 
Dec  71 

Phase  I:  Comprehensive  data  gath- 

ering  and  assessment  of  the  status 
and  needs  of  the  elderly  and  re- 
sources to  meet  these  needs;  and 
evaluation  of  impact  of  resources 
on  needs  identified 

Community  Forums 
(hearings) 

Community  WHCA 
Conferences 

State  WHCA 
Conferences 

National  White 
House  Conference  on 
Aging 

Jan  72 
June  72 

Phase  II:  Development  of  State  j Development  of 

Policy,  goals,  and  priorities;  and  | National  policy 

an  Action  Plan  on  Aging  for  the  and  priorities 

i970's  ; 

July  72 

Phase  III:  Begin  implementation  of  | 

State  Action  Plan  on  Aging  and 
continued  evaluation  and  updating 
of  Phases  I,  II,  and  III. 

i 

i 

Program  Plans  for  1972; 

The  period  of  1972  contains  several  phases  of  the  statewide  planning  process 
as  outlined  above.  These  include  data  collection  and  the  establishment  of  State 
policy,  goals,  priorities,  and  an  action  plan  for  the  aging.  These  will  relate 
directly  to  national  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  policies. 

In  1972  the  primary  objective  of  the  statewide  planning,  coordination,  and 
evaluation  activity  is  the  development  of  a network  of  effective  agencies  on 
aging.  This  envisions  a State  agency  in  every  State  capable  of  being  an  effec- 
tive advocate  and  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  total  elderly  population  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  these  agencies  must  be  capable  of  influencing  the  decision- 
making process  within  the  State  relative  to  the  aged.  They  must  be  capable  of 
conducting  effective  short  and  long-range  planning,  of  providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  other  State  and  community  agencies  concerned  with  the  elderly,  and 
coordinating  and  integrating  the  activities  and  services  of  these  agencies  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Following  the  successful  completion  of  the  comprehensive  data  gathering 
activities  described  in  Phase  I,  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  in  FY  1972  will 
significantly  strengthen  the  potential  of  more  effective  and  responsive  programs 
and  services  being  available  to  the  elderly  in  every  State. 

FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS ' 

1971  1972  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Grants 


$10,500,000  $7,500,000 


-43,000,000 
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Background 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  authorized  by  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americare 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is  a project  grant  program  which  provides  opportunities 
for  low  income  ($1900  for  an  individual  and  $2500  for  a couple)  older  persons  to 
contribute  to  their  community  in  the  retirement  years  and  to  enjoy  the  self- 
respect  and  satisfactions  that  come  from  being  needed  and  serving  others.  The 
focus  of  foster  grandparent  service  is  on  a person-to-person  relationship,  on 
the  gains  that  come  from  an  individualized  continuing  relationship  between  a 
concerned,  mature  adult  and  a child  with  special  needs. 

In  1965,  the  initial  year  of  the  program,  twenty-one  demonstration  projects 
were  funded.  There  are  currently  68  individual  programs  in  40  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  There  are  183  participating  institutions  in  which  about  4,200  foster  grand- 
parents serve  over  8,400  children  on  any  given  day  and  over  20,000  children 
during  a year. 

Program  Description 

Foster  grandparents  serve  children  in  State  and  private  institutions  and  day 
care  centers;  they  serve  children  in  general  and  pediatric  hospitals,  in  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill  and  emotionally  disturbed,  and  in 
inner-city  day  care,  pre-school  and  school  settings.  In  some  cases  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  foster  grandparents  has  been  spectacular  (recognition  that  several 
children  were  not  mentally  retarded  but  had  emotional  difficulties  which  improved 
vastly  as  a result  of  the  foster  relationship;  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
behavior  and  education  of  mentally  retarded  children  were  reported  by  several 
sources).  In  all  cases  the  achievement  of  the  foster  grandparents  has  been  the 
addition  of  humanism  and  normality  to  the  lives  of  institutionalized  children. 

Many  of  the  children  with  whom  the  foster  grandparents  work  suffer  from 
severe  physical  and  mental  disabilities.  For  these  children,  foster  grandparents 
offer  the  friendship  and  attention  of  a consistent  adult  relationship  that  can  be 
all  important  in  helping  the  handicapped  child  grow  to  his  full  potential. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  was  designed  as  a program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  low- income  persons  over  60  years  of  age  and  it  has  had  a major  economic  and 
social  impact  on  those  older  persons  who  participate.  Foster  grandparents 
receive  a stipend  of  $1.60  an  hour  and  generally  serve  four  hours  a day,  five 
days  a week.  Over  eighty  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  is  received 
as  direct  benefits  by  the  foster  grandparents.  These  benefits  include  stipends, 
transportation,  meals,  medical  examinations,  workmen's  compensation,  and  social 
security. 

In  addition  foster  grandparents  gain  a renewed  sense  of  belonging,  of  being 
needed  and  of  actively  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Plans  for  1972 


The  request  for  1972  represents  about  a 30%  reduction  from  the  prior  year. 
This,  combined  with  the  substantial  increase  in  the  Retired  Seniro  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, reflects  a strategy  designed  to  provide  expanded  service  roles  for  older 
persons  with  an  increased  number  of  service  opportunities.  This  will  also 
broaden  the  range  of  persons  served  to  include  those  of  all  ages  and  groups  as 
beneficiaries. 


Current  plans  Include  efforts  to  obtain  additional  financial  support  by 
using  funds  from  social  services  and  child  welfare  where  possible.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  insure  that  no  individual  grandparents  loses  his  position 
as  a result  of  this  reduction.  Program  level  will  be  reduced  by  not  filling 
slots  vacated  through  normal  turnover  until  the  reduced  operating  level  is 
reached. 
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RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program: 

Continuation  Grants 

New  Grants 

500,000 

$1,000,000 

4,000,000 

+$1,000,000 

+3,500,000 

Total 

500,000 

5,000,000  ‘ 

+4,500,000 

Background ; 

This  program  is  authorized  by  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  and  was  created  on  September  17,  1969,  when  the  1969  Amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  became  law.  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  is  a new 
approach,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  opportunities  for  retired  persons  to  volun- 
tarily contribute  their  services  in  their  own  communities  and  alleviate  the  blight 
of  isolation  and  loneliness  which  is  so  often  the  curse  of  old  age.  The  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  goal  of  alleviating  isolation  and 
dependency  among  the  elderly.  The  development  of  personally  meaningful  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons  to  serve  as  volunteers  is  a very  important  part  of  this 
goal.  A large  segment  of  the  older  people  in  the  United  States  are  living  on  the 
periphery  of  life,  unhappy  with  their  lack  of  participation.  They  are  retired 
from  their  work,  no  longer  needed  by  their  families,  yet  have  much  to  give  in  the 
way  of  time,  knowledge,  skill  and  understanding.  There  is  a lack  of  adequate 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  their  availability  and  their  desire  to  be  useful. 

Program  Description 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  will  meet  this  need  by  structuring  use- 
ful and  satisfying  roles  for  older  persons  as  volunteers  providing  needed  services 
in  or  through  community  agencies.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  maximize  personal 
satisfactions  for  the  older  volunteers  by  careful  placement  techniques  currently 
under  development.  Emphasis  will  also  be  placed  upon  designing  projects  which 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  will  be  recruited,  trained,  and  assigned  in  groups  to 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations  in  their  own  or  nearby 
communities.  The  primary  focus  of  the  services  provided  will  be  on  direct  social 
services  to  people.  However,  for  those  older  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to 
engage  in  this  type  of  activity,  other  needed  services  will  be  developed  in  the 
volunteer  project  such  as  sewing,  repair  of  recreation  equipment,  etc.,  not 
requiring  direct  involvement  with  the  beneficiaries. 

The  social  services  rendered  by  senior  volunteers  will  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  such  activities  as:  friendly  visiting  with  aged,  ill,  or  handicapped 
persons;  assisting  ill  or  aged  persons  with  personal  shopping;  working  as  tutors 
with  under- achievers  in  schools;  assisting  in  providing  recreational  activities 
for  the  aged  and  the  institutionalized  of  all  ages;  assisting  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  activities  to  rehabilitate  the  mentally  and  physically  disabled; 
counseling  older  persons  on  good  consumer  practices;  and  giving  individualized 
care  and  attention  to  hospitalized  children.  All  services  rendered  will  be  in 
addition  to,  not  a duplication  of,  services  being  perfonned  by  employed  workers. 

Where  possible,  the  group  approach  will  be  a key  factor  in  the  program  because 
of  its  proven  value  to  older  persons.  Working  as  one  of  a group  provides  to  vol- 
unteers the  opportunity  for  the  personal  interchange  and  mutual  support  that  many 
older  persons  need,  strengthening  their  motivation  to  serve,  increasing  the  self- 
esteem of  each  volunteer,  and  enhancing  the  image  of  older  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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Volunteers  will  serve  on  a regular  basia,  one  or  more  days  per  week  without 
compensation  except  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  including  meals  and  transportation 
averaging  $2.50  daily.  This  is  significant  because  the  reduced  or  marginal  in- 
comes of  a majority  of  retired  persons  preclude  their  being  volunteers  if 
it  costs  them  money.  It  will  also  promote  reliability  and  continuity,  important 
to  the  agencies  and  organizations  in  which  the  volunteers  are  involved. 

Sufficient  full-time,  paid  staff  will  be  provided  to  give  the  necessary 
guidance,  continuity,  training  and  ongoing  supervision  to  each  of  the  local  pro- 
grams. About  3,000  volunteers  will  be  supported  in  1971. 

Plans  for  1972 

The  $5,000,000  requested  for  1972  will  prove  opportunities  for  approximately 
29,200  volunteers.  It  would  permit  the  fimding  of  the  10  programs  begun  in  1971 
for  their  second  year  of  operation  and  allow  for  the  initiation  of  80  new  programs. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  draw  upon  existing  resources  within  the  com- 
munity for  support  of  these  volunteer  service  programs.  These  programs  will  be 
developed  through  the  designated  State  Agency  on  Aging  to  insure  the  maximum 
coordination  with  existing  service  and  planning  systems. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  providing  the  maximum  number  of  service  opportu- 
nities at  the  most  reasonable  cost  while  insuring  that  the  services  provided  are 
beneficial  to  both  the  community  served  and  the  older  persons  providing  the 
service. 


Program  Purposes  and  Accomplishments 


Activity;  State  Planning  and  Service  Grants;  Community  Programs 
(Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  Amended,  Title  III) 


1972 

1971  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$9,000,000  $30,000,000  $5,350,000 

Purpose;  Community  projects  are  supported  to  assist  in  the  development  of  effec- 
tive programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  older  persons  through  (1)  comminity  plann- 
ing and  coordination  of  programs  for  older  persons,  (2)  provision  for  new  or 
expanded  community  services  for  the  elderly,  and  (3)  training  of  special  personnel 
to  serve  the  elderly. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a formula  basis.  States  in  turn  make 
grants  to  local,  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations  to  carry  out  community 
programs.  Federal  funds  may  pay  up  to  757o  of  the  first  year  costs  of  community 
projects;  up  to  607>  of  second  year  costs;  and  up  to  507.  of  third  or  any  subsequent 
year's  cost. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  In  1971  approximately  700  community  programs  were 
supported  by  this  Federal-State-Local  activity.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately one  million  older  persons  will  receive  direct  benefits  from  this  program 
in  1971. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Funds  recommended  for  1972  would  be  adequate  to  meet  about 
907  of  the  continuation  costs  of  projects  active  in  1971.  There  will  be  increased 
emphasis  on  encouraging  States  to  favor  projects  for  planning,  evaluation  advocacy 
and  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  service  delivery  systems.  Every  effort 
will  be  mdde  to  direct  community  program  resources  into  the  service  area  of 
existing  effect  of  using  both  these  programs  plus  all  existing  service  delivery 
systems  will  encourage  a more  productive  impact  on  the  lives  of  older  persons 
within  the  reach  of  the  program. 
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Activity:  State  Planning  and  Service  Grants:  Areawide  Model  Projects  (Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Title  III). 
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1971  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$2,200,000  $10,000,000  $4,000,000 

Purpose:  The  1969  Amendments  to  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act , authorized 

areawide  model  projects  for  serving  the  elderly.  These  programs  will  increase 
benefits  to  older  people  as  a result  of  planning  and  coordination,  and  the  focus- 
ing of  available  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  on  the  needs  in  a designated 
statewide,  regional,  county,  metropolitan,  city  or  other  area. 

Explanation:  The  model  being  developed  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  for  these 

projects  envisions  a local  task  force  composed  of  representatives  of  all  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  elderly  who  will  (a)  complete  a survey  of  the  elderly  in 
the  potential  service  area  to  determine  their  most  pressing  needs  and  (b)  draw  up 
a plan  of  action  designed  to  meet  these  needs  through  various  programs. 

The  task  force  would  include  representatives  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  such  as  social  services,  education,  housing,  transportation,  social 
security,  business  industry,  and  civic  and  religious  agencies.  The  task  force 
will  obtain  data  on  the  ability  of  existing  organizations  and  institutions  within 
the  area  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  population  there.  The  data  gathered 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  a plan  of  action  designed  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  needs. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  will  make  direct  project  grants  to  selected 
State  agencies  who  may  sub-contract  the  operation  of  the  program  to  local  action 
groups.  Matching  will  be  on  a 75%  Federal,  25%  non-Federal  basis. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  This  program  is  beginning  its  first  year  of  operation 

in  1971.  Present  plans  envision  the  funding  of  10  projects  for  a total  of 
$2,200,000  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  Progress  is  currently  being 
made  on  the  preparation  of  guidelines  and  regulations  which  must  be  completed 
prior  to  making  the  gran^^  awards. 

Objectives  for  1972:  $4,000,000  is  requested  for  1972,  an  increase  of  $1,800,000 

over  1971.  The  $4,000,000  will  be  needed  for  continuation  costs  during  the 
second  year  of  operation  of  the  ten  projects.  The  funds  requested  will  be  used 
to  implement  the  highest  priority  components  of  each  action  plan  submitted. 

Joint  funding  and  active  Collaboration  with  other  service  agencies  will  be  a 
significant  aspect  of  each  project. 
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Activity;  State  Planning  and  Service  Grants:  Planning  and  Operations  (Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  Title  III). 
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1971  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$4,000,000  $5,000,000  $4,000,000 

Purpose;  The  1969  Amendments  to  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  authorize  a 
program  of  statewide  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  on  behalf  of  older 
persons  by  State  agencies  on  aging.  This  program  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
leadership  and  advocacy  role  of  State  agencies  as  well  as  to  enable  these  agencies 
to  plan  and  coordinate  better  utilization  of  existing  resources  to  serve  the 
elderly. 

Explanation;  This  is  a grant  program  to  States  for  planning,  coordination  and 
evaluation  activities;  and  for  administering  the  community  grant  and  areawide 
programs.  Federal  funds  are  available  on  a 75%  Federal,  25%  State  matching  basis; 
distributed  to  States  on  a formula  basis  with  a minimum  of  $75,000  to  each  State. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  By  1971,  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  had 
approved  State  plans  and  were  participating  in  the  program.  Only  one  eligible 
jurisdiction  is  not  in  the  program  at  this  time.  According  to  current  plans,  by 
the  end  of  1971  each  State  or  jurisdiction  will  complete  (1)  an  assessment  of  the 
status  and  needs  of  the  older  persons  within  the  State,  (2)  an  assessment  of  pro- 
grams and  resources  available  to  the  elderly,  and  (3)  a series  of  public  forums 
and  hearings  in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  through  which 
the  elderly  themselves  express  their  needs. 

Objectives  for  1972;  There  are  several  major  objectives  this  year.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  each  State  will  hold  a White  House  Conference  on  Aging  which  will 
provide  input  for  the  National  Conference  in  November,  1971.  They  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  needs  and  resources  from  data  gathere^4  during 
1971;  for  the  establishment  of  State  policy,  goals,  priorities,  and  initiating 
an  action  plan  for  the  aging  directly  related  to  National  Conference  on  Aging 
Policy. 
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Activity;  Foster  Grandparent  Program  (Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
Title  VI,  Part  B) . 

1972 


1971  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$10,500,000  $25,000,000  $7,500,000 

Purpose;  The  1969  Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  authorize  a 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  low  Income  persons 
aged  sixty  or  over  to  render  supportive  person-to-person  service  in  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  related  settings  to  children  receiving  care  in  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or  other  establishments  providing  care  for 
children  with  special  needs. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations  on  a 
matching  basis  with  a Federal  share  of  up  to  90%.  These  grants  provide  older 
persons  with  an  opportunity  for  a community  service,  a meaningful  involvement  in 
rewarding  activity,  plus  a small  stipend  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  Tn  1971,  68  Foster  Grandparent  Programs  provided  oppor- 
tunities  for  4,200  older  persons  to  serve  8,400  children  each  day.  At  least 
80%  of  the  total  program  cost  was  spent  as  direct  benefits  to  foster  grandparents. 
The  program  has  demonstrably  improved  the  social!  physical  and  emotional  function- 
ing of  children  in  institutions  who  have  received  this  care. 

Objectives  for  1972;  The  request  for  1972  represents  about  a 307.  reduction  from 
the  prior  year.  This,  combined  with  the  substantial  increase  in  the  Retired  Sen- 
ior Volunteer  Program,  reflects  a strategy  designed  to  provide  expanded  service 
roles  for  older  persons  with  a greatly  increased  number  of  service  opportunities. 
This  strategy  will  also  broaden  the  range  of  persons  served  to  include  those  of 
all  ages  and  backgrounds. 

Current  plans  include  efforts  to  obtain  additional  financial  support  by 
using  funds  from  social  services  and  child  welfare  where  possible.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  insure  that  no  individual  grandparent  must  lose  his  position  as  a 
result  of  this  reduction.  Program  level  will  be  reduced  by  not  filling  slots  va- 
cated through  normal  turnover  until  the  reduced  operating  level  is  reached. 
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Activity:  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  (Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 

amended.  Title  VI,  part  A) 

1972 


1971  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$ 500,000  $15,000,000  $5,000,000 

gfcrpotte:  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  was  created  on  September  19,  1969 
when  the  1969  Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  became  law.  This  project 
grant  program  would  allow  many  retired  persons  60  and  over  to  volunteer  their 
time  and  effort  in  service  to  their  communities. 

Explanation;  Volunteers  would  serve  on  a regular  basis,  one  or  more  days  per 
week  without  compensation  except  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  averaging  $2.50  daily. 
This  would  cover  transportation,  meals,  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  volunteer  activities.  This  is  significant  because  the  reduced  or 
marginal  incomes  of  a big  majority  of  retired  persons  preclude  their  being  volun- 
teers if  it  costs  them  money.  It  would  also  promote  reliability  and  continuity, 
important  to  the  agencies  and  organizations  in  which  the  volunteers  are  involved. 
Sufficient  full-time  paid  staff  would  be  provided  to  give  the  necessary  guidance, 
continuity,  training  and  ongoing  supervision  to  each  of  the  local  projects. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  This  is  the  initial  program  year.  Present  plans  envision 
funding  10  projects  distributed  throughout  the  country.  This  would  provide 
3,000  volunteers  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  communities  in  a variety  of 
service  roles.  Program  regulations  and  guidelines  are  currently  being  completed 
and  project  funding  will  occur  in  the  final  quarter. 

Objectives  for  1972;  The  $5,000,000  requested  for  1972  would  provide  $1,000,000 
for  the  second  year  costs  of  projects  begun  in  1971.  This  increase  in  second  year 
costs  is  due  to  the  slow  start-up  resulting  from  the  initial  phase  of  operation. 
Approximately  80  new  projects  will  be  initiated  in  1972  with  the  remaining 
$4,000,000.  These  projects  would  provide  opportunities  for  approximately  29,200 
older  persons  to  serve  as  volunteers  to  their  communities. 
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STATE  ALLOTMENT  TABLE 
COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FUNDS  ^ 


1970 

1971 

State 

Actual  2/ 

Estimate  2/ 

Total,  56  '•states” 

$9,000,000 

$9,000,000 

Alabama 

155,700 

155,700 

Alaska 

90,900 

90,900 

Arizona 

117,900 

117,900 

Arkansas 

138,600 

138,600 

California 

449,100 

449,100 

Colorado 

128,700 

128,700 

Connecticut 

149,400 

149,400 

Delaware 

99,000 

99,000 

District  of  Columbia 

105,300 

105,300 

Florida 

257,400 

257,400 

Georgia 

163,800 

163,800 

Hawaii 

99,000 

99,000 

Idaho 

104,400 

104,400 

Illinois 

321,300 

321,300 

Indiana 

193,500 

193,500 

Iowa . 

164,700 

164,700 

Kansas 

145,800 

145,800 

Kentucky 

161,100 

161,100 

Louisiana 

151,200 

151,200 

Maine 

115,200 

115,200 

Maryland 

148,500 

145,500 

Massachusetts 

225,000 

225,000 

Michigan 

248,400 

248,400 

Minnesota 

176,400 

176,000 

Mississippi 

135,900 

135,900 

Missouri 

207,000 

207,000 

Montana 

104,400 

104,400 

Nebraska 

128,700 

128,700 

Nevada 

95,400 

95,400 

New  Hampshire. 

107,100 

107,100 

New  Jersey 

232,200 

232,200 

New  Mexico 

104,400 

104,400 

New  York 

504,900 

504,900 

North  Carolina 

172,800 

172,800 

North  Dakota 

104,400 

104,400 

1972 

Estimate  2/ 

$5,350,000 

92,555 

54,035 

71,155 

81,855 

269,105 

75,970 

88,275 

58,315 

62,060 

157,825 

97,370 

58,315 

61,525 

188,855 

113,955 

97,370 

86,135 

95,230 

89,880 

67,945 

88,275 

132,145 

147,660 

104,325 

80,785 

122,515 

62,060 

75,970 

56,175 

63,130 

137,495 

62,060 

297,460 

102,720 

61,525 
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Ohio 

299,700 

176,550 

Oklahoma 

151,200 

89,345 

Oregon 

135,900 

80,250 

Pennsylvania 

356,400 

210,255 

Rhode  Island 

110,700 

65,805 

South  Carolina 

128,700 

76,505 

South  Dakota 

107,100 

65,270 

Tennessee 

168,300 

99,510 

Texas 

286,200 

286,200 

171,200 

Utah 

105,300 

62,595 

Vermont 

100,800 

100,800 

59,920 

Virginia 

162,900 

97,370 

Washington 

156,600 

92,555 

West  Virginia 

131,400 

131,400 

78,110 

Wisconsin 

188,100 

111,280 

Wyoming 

96,300 

57,245 

American  Samoa 

45,000 

28,890 

Guam. 

45,000 

31,565 

Puerto  Rico 

125,100 

73,295 

Trust  Territory 

45,900 

31,565 

Virgin  Islands 

45,900 

28,890 

— ^ Each  "State"  receives,  in  addition,  $75,000  for  planning  and  operations, 
2/ 

— Up  to  17o  of  the  total  appropriated  may  be  reserved  for  federal  evaluation 
of  the  program. 
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Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 

[juvenile]  WUTti  DEVELO?MEliT  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

CONTRDl] 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  [the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968,  $15,000,000]  such 
youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  programs  as  may  be 
authorized  by  lau,  $10^000,000, 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

The  change  In  appropriation  title  and  the  special  provision  "as  may 
be  authorized  by  law"  reflects  the  proposed  amendments  to  be  submitted 
for  revising  the  basic  authorizing  legislation, "Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968".  The  1968  Act  expires  at  the  end  of 
FY  1971. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1971  1972 

Appropriation $13,000,000  $10,000,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

Page  1971  1972  Increase  or 

Ref. Estimate Estimate Decrease 

43  Program  development. .... . $12,000,000  $ 5,000,000  -$7,000,000 

44  Technical  assistance 3 ,000,000 5 ,000,000 4-2 ,000,000 


Total  obligations 


15,000,000 


10,000,000 


-5,000,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Full-time  equivalent  of 
other  positions 

9 

9 

— 

Average  number  of  all 
employees. 

9 

9 

Personnel  compensation: 

Positions  other  than 
permanent 

. $90,000 

$90,000 

$ 

Personnel  benefits........ 

. 4,000 

4,000 

— 

Trave 

of 

.1  and  transportation 
persons 

. 20,000 

20,000 

— 

Transportation  of  things.. 

. 1,000 

1,000 

— 

Rent,  communications,  and 
utilities. 

. 2,000 

2,000 

— 

Printing  and  reproduction. 

. 33,000 

33,000 

— 

Other  services 

50,000 

50,000 

— 

Project  contracts 

700,000 

1,000,000 

+300,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 
con  tribut ions 

14.100.000 

8.800.000 

-5.300.000 

Total  obligations  by 
object 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

-5,000,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations $15,000,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 1Q  ,000  ,000 

Net  change -5,000,000 


Base Change  from  Base 

Increases : 

Program; 

Technical  assistance 

A,  Technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  public  and  non-profit 

agencies...., $400,000  $2,000,000 


B.  Grants  to  State  planning  agencies 
for  direct  support  of  juvenile 
delinquency  planning  and  related 

administration * 2 ,600  ,000 


Total,  increases - — 4,600,000 


Decreases ; 

Program; 

Program  development 

A,  Discontinuance  of  general  support 
for  Statewide  and  locaJ.  compre- 
hensive planning,  and  for  project 

planning 1,000,000  -1,000,000 

B,  Reduction  of  support  for  community 
based  prevention  services  for 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming 

delinquent 6,000,000  -4,000,000 

C,  Reduction  of  support  for  reha- 
bilitation of  delinquent  youth 4,000,000  -2,000,000 

Technical  assistance 

A.  Discontinuance  of  training 

activities 2,600,000 -2,600,000 

Total,  decreases -9 ,600,000 


Total,  net  change 


-5,000,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases : 

Technical  assistance 

A.  Projects  for  technical  assistance 

An  increase  of  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  technical  assistance  in 
1972.  This  amount  will  support  approximately  17  projects  wh^ch  Include 
university-based  technical  assistance  centers,  the  development  of 
program  standards  and  guides,  evaluation  of  model  systems,  studies  in 
delinquency  prevention,  and  task-force  activities  involving  the  in- 
corporation of  model  systems  into  comprehensive  delinquency  plans. 
Additional  support  will  be  provided  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  new  model  systems  for  delinquency  prevention 
and  rehabilitation.  Increased  support  will  also  be  made  for  State 
agencies  capable  of  providing  teclinical  assistance  to  local  units  of 
government  and  to  nonprofit  agencies, 

B,  Grants  to  State  plaianing  agencies 

In  1972,  $2,600,000  is  requested  to  provide  support  for  each  State 
Planning  Agency  having  responsibility  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive Statewide  delinquency  prevention  programs.  Grants  in  an  amount 
up  to  $50,000  will  be  made  to  each  of  the  50  States  and  smaller  grants 
will  be  made  to  the  four  territorial  jurisdictions.  These  funds  will 
provide  for  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  comprehensive  State  plan 
related  to  delinquency  prevention  activities  including  the  incorporation 
of  new  model  systems  approaches. 

Decreases ; 

Program  development 

A.  Statewide  and  local  comprehensive  planning  and  project  planning 

The  discontinuance  of  this  activity  reflects  the  phase-out  of  general 
support  for  the  preparation  and  revision  of  comprehensive  plans  as 
contained  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

B.  Prevention  services 

The  reduction  of  $4,000,000  reflects  the  discontinuance  of  support  for 
direct  prevention  services  to  State  and  local  communities.  This 
activity  in  1972  will  emphasize  the  development  of  prevention  measures 
as  a component  of  model  systems  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

C.  Rehabilitation  services 

Rehabilitation  activities  in  1972  will  no  longer  be  provided  on  a 
direct  service  basis.  This  activity  in  1972  will  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment of  rehabilitation  measures  as  a component  of  model  systems  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Technical  assistance 

A,  Training 

This  activity  will  not  be  supported  in  1972  due  to  the  redirection  of 
effort  under  revised  legislation  to  the  development  of  model  systems 
for  delinquency  prevention. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 


Legislation 
Note 


The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  expires  June  30, 
1971;  amended  legislation 
will  be  proposed. 


Authorized 


Appropriation 

requested 


$10,000,000 


Budget 

Estimate 

House 

Senate 

Year 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1969 

$19,200,000 

$5,000,000 

$12,000,000 

$5,000,000 

1970 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

1971 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972 

10,000,000 

999 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1. 

2. 

Program  development 

Technical  assistance 

$5,000,000 

5.000,000 

-$7,000,000 

+2,000.000 

Total. 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

-5,000,000 

General  Statement 


During  the  last  quarter  century,  juvenile  delinquency  has  consistently  in- 
creased throughout  the  Nation,  In  the  last  decade  (1960-1969),  the  involvement  of 
persons  under  the  age  of  18,  as  measured  by  police  arrests,  escalated  at  a rate 
almost  four  times  their  percentage  increase  in  the  national  population.  During 
the  same  period,  the  nature  of  the  offenses  committed  by  young  people  increased  in 
seriousness.  Juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crime  increased  148%  while  offenses 
against  property  increased  85%, 

This  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  delinquency  has  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption despite  the  fact  that  a variety  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  organizations  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  research,  demonstration, 
training,  and  direct  service  programs  related  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

One  of  the  Federal  efforts  to  combat  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
has  been  the  program  authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  This  program  was  designed  to  increase  the  competence  of  State  and 
local  agencies  in  comprehensive  planning  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth.  It  also  provided  direct 
Federal  support  for  prevention  and  rehabilitation  projects,  training  programs  for 
youth  service  personnel,  special  demonstration  programs,  and  technical  assistance. 
This  legislation  expires  on  June  30,  1971, 

During  its  three  year  history,  funds  appropriated  to  implement  this  Act  have 
supported  a variety  of  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  activities.  One 
State,  Illinois,  has  submitted  and  received  approval  for  its  comprehensive  de- 
linquency prevention  plan.  Four  States  have  submitted  preliminary  plans  for  re- 
view. During  1971  it  is  expected  that  19  additional  plans  will  be  substantially 
completed  and  ready  for  submission.  The  remaining  States  are  in  varying  stages 
of  the  planning  process. 

Support  has  also  been  provided  for  community-based  prevention  projects 
providing  services  to  youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  which  offer  alterna- 
tives to  delinquent  behavior,  and  for  community-based  rehabilitation  projects 
which  offer  diagnosis  and  treatment  services  to  delinquent  youth  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  incarceration.  By  the  end  of  1971,  approximately  $15  million  will  have 
been  obligated  to  support  service-oriented  programs. 
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Training  activities  have  been  focused  on  the  provision  of  in-service,  short- 
term training  for  youth  service  personnel  and  for  persons  preparing  for  new 
careers  of  service  to  delinquent  youth  and  youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Such  training  has  been  provided  to  more  than  5,000  professionals,  para-pro- 
fesslonals,  and  volunteers.  Many  of  these  recipients  were  youth.  During  its 
three  year  history,  approximately  $6  million  has  been  obligated  to  support 
training. 

The  remainder  of  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  have  been  used  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  to  support  projects  for  the 
development  of  improved  techniques  and  practices  which  hold  promise  o’f  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  or  the  rehabilitation 
of  delinquent  youth.  The  bulk  of  technical  assistance  support  has  been  provided 
to  State  planning  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive delinquency  prevention  plans. 

Despite  State  and  Federal  efforts  during  the  past  decade,  illegal  behavior 
by  young  people  continues  to  increase.  There  is  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  a redirection  of  Federal  effort  is  warranted  at  this  time.  An  analy- 
sis of  activities  conducted  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  reveals  that,  by  and  large,  current  delinquency  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation efforts  are  ineffective.  Evaluations  of  delinquency  programs  point  to 
a variety  of  factors  Vvhich,  in  varying  degrees,  have  accounted  for  deficiencies 
such  as:  (a)  fragmentation  in  administration  of  Federal  programs  with  a variety 

of  departments  and  agencies  having  resoonsibilities  in  this  area;  (b)  lack  of 
emphasis  and  program  direction,  with  little  coherent  national  planning  or  es- 
tablished priority  structure  among  the  major  Federal  programs  concerned  with  youth 
development,  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation;  (c)  lack  of  a systematic 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  approach  to  the  delinquency  prevention  problem; 
(d)  ineffective  State  and  local  planning  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  and 
extremely  limited  technical  assistance;  and,  (e)  a noticeable  lack  of  coordination 
of  program  planning  and  joint  funding  on  the  part  of  State  planning  agencies. 

The  proposed  revision  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968  represents  a redirection  of  program  effort  which  is  designed  to  help  meet 
and  correct  the  deficiencies  of  past  efforts.  The  program  authorized  by  the  re- 
vised legislation  would  consist  of  two  major  components:  (a)  the  development  of 

model  systems  and  improved  techniques  which  serve  as  a knowledge  base  for  ef- 
fective comprehensive  delinquency  prevention  and  youth  development  programs;  and, 
(b)  comprehensive  technical  assistance  through  which  such  knoxvledge  can  be  in- 
corporated into  State  plans  and  action  programs  for  delinquency  prevention  and 
youth  development. 

Under  the  new  program,  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration  and  its  major  Federal  counterpart,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  which  administers  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  will  be  able  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  far  more  effectively  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Joint 
participation  by  both  agencies  in  delinquency  prevention  activities  will  provide 
the  mechanism  for  incorporating  knowledge  gained  from  model  systems  into  ongoing 
programs  supported  by  the  LEAA  including  comprehensive  State  plans.  Moreover, 
such  participation  will  insure  that  duplicatory  efforts  will  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  two  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  a number  of 
other  Federal  agencies  administer  programs  related  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Ihe  design  of  the  new  program  will  permit  an  effective 
coordinated  approach  to  the  solution  of  delinquency  problems.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by:  (a)  participation  by  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  program 

development;  (b)  dissemination  of  information  to  reduce  duplication  and  provide 
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a common  base  of  new  knowledge;  (c)  promotion  of  joint  funding;  (d)  joint  devel- 
opment of  program  guides  and  standards;  and,  (e)  the  centralization  of  coordi- 
nation responsibilities  for  Federal  delinquency  prevention  efforts  in  the  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration, 

Tha  implementation  of  this  program  will  have  a broad  impact  upon  the  total 
Federal  effort  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile  delinquency.  Through  these  efforts 
we  will  be  able  to  enhance  the  return  from  present  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
vestments by  improving  the  quality  of  programs  that  serve  youth. 


Program  Development 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$12,000,000 

$5,000,000 

-$7,000,000 

Under  this  activity  model  systems  for  a comprehensive  approach  to  delinquency 
prevention  and  youth  development  will  be  developed.  Such  systems  will  be  charac- 
terized by  a number  of  criteria  including:  (a)  their  ability  to  systematize 

present  and  new  knowledge  and  to  transfer  that  knowledge  into  comprehensive  State 
programs;  (b)  their  ability  to  develop  relationships  with  the  great  number  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  programs  which  currently  exist  in  the  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  youth  development  field;  (c)  the  effective  use  of  joint  funding 
techniques  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  resources;  (d)  their  ability  to  be 
replicated  and  evaluated;  and,  (e)  their  potential  for  being  made  a part  of 
ongoing  direct  service  programs. 

In  order  to  insure  a broad  input  in  terms  of  expertise,  the  systems  will  be 
developed  with  the  aid  of  Model  Systems  Development  Task  Forces,  These  groups 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration, which  will  provide  leadership  and  direction  for  the  overall  effort. 
Members  will  include  representatives  from  other  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  in  the  field  of  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention.  State  and 
local  planning  agency  personnel  having  major  responsibilities  for  comprehensive 
delinquency  programs,  members  of  the  academic  community  who  have  special  expertise 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  youth.  The  task  forces  will  perform  a 
variety  of  functions  including:  (a)  the  development  of  projects;  (b)  the  analysis 

of  data;  (c)  the  provision  of  ongoing  program  consultation;  (d)  the  dissemination 
of  program  results;  and,  (e)  the  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of  proven  systems 
to  State  comprehensive  plans. 

These  task  forces  will  concentrate  their  efforts  in  four  social  settings  — 
the  inner-city,  suburbia,  the  rural  community,  and  high  school  and  college 
campuses.  The  main  target  will  be  an  estimated  46,000,000  youth  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21.  Within  this  group,  there  will  be  two 
primary  target  groups:  about  3,500,000  youth  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  or  juvenile  courts  because  of  allegedly  delinquent  behavior,  but  for  whom 
no  services  have  been  provided;  and,  about  500,000  youth  who  are  already  within 
the  juvenile  justice  and  correctional  system. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  this  activity,  the  highest  priority  will  be  given 
to  delinquency  prevention.  Activities  will  be  directed  to  the  problems  of  those 
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3,500,000  youth  who,  by  their  conduct,  indicate  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  This  constitutes  the  largest  segment  of  the  target  popu- 
lation. There  is  evidence  that  institutionalization  is  expensive  and  inef- 
fective, Its  debilitating  effects  can  be  measured  by  the  recidivism  rates  which 
vary  from  50  to  70  percent  and  the  results  of  recent  studies  which  compare  insti- 
tutional treatment  with  community-based  services.  These  studies  show  that  insti- 
tutional treatment  does  not  provide  effective  means  for  reintegration  into  useful 
commxinity  life.  Rather,  it  tends  to  increase  the  chances  for  return  to  dependency 
and  public  support.  Such  support  is  costly.  Annual  per  capita  outlays  for  insti- 
tutional care  are  in  excess  of  $5,000.  ' 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  institutional  treatment  is  the  most  expensive 
alternative  available  and,  despite  its  high  cost,  is  not  resulting  in  a signifi- 
cant reduction  in  delinquency.  The  development  of  model  systems  for  delinquency 
prevention  which  provide  community-based  non- residential  services  to  youth  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  affords  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a substantial 
savings  in  correctional  rehabilitation  costs,  and,  more  Importantly,  to  reverse 
current  trends  in  delinquency  rates. 


Technical  Assistance 

1971  Estimate 

1972  Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

$3,000,000 

$5,000,000 

-f$2,000,000 

Technical  assistance  is  the  communications  component  of  the  program.  It  is 
the  method  by  which  knowledge  gained  from  the  development  of  model  systems,  as 
well  as  knowledge  gained  from  existing  programs,  is  effectively  put  to  use  by 
State  planners  and  program  administrators.  Technical  assistance  activities  are 
essential  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  development  of  effective  systems  and  the 
incorporation  of  those  systems  into  comprehensive  State  plans  and  action  programs 
for  delinquency  prevention  and  youth  development. 

A major  technical  assistance  activity  in  1972  will  involve  the  use  of 
university-based  technical  assistance  centers  which  will  provide  intensive  consul- 
tation to  State  planners  and  other  technicians.  These  centers  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  delinquency  prevention  programs  to  be  incorporated  in  State  plans, 
will  provide  knowledge  of  new  and  improved  techniques  to  State  planners,  and  will 
serve  as  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  new  information  to  State  and  local  youth- 
serving  agencies. 

Another  activity  will  result  in  the  development  of  program  standards  and 
guides  relating  to  delinquency  prevention  activities,  including  the  dissemination 
of  such  materials  to  State  and  local  youth  service  agencies.  Under  this  activity, 
youth  facilities  such  as  detention  centers  and  half-way  houses  will  be  evaluated 
and  recommendations  made  for  their  improvement  and  guides  will  be  developed  for 
the  revision  of  juvenile  codes  and  laws  for  the  use  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


Support  will  also  be  provided  for  the  ongoing,  activities  of  the  Model  Systems 
Development  Task  Forces  which,  in  1972,  will  concentrate  on  the  provision  of 
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program  consultation  to  model  systems  projects  being  funded,  gathering  data  from 
these  projects,  and  developing  additional  model  systems  projects. 

Technical  assistance  funds  will  also  be  used  to  develop  evaluation  tools 
with  which  the  effectiveness  of  model  systems  can  be  measured  and  to  conduct 
special  studies  of  youth  problems  in  those  social  settings  in  which  little  study 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  past. 

The  technical  assistance  activity  also  includes  grants  to  State  Agencies, 
not  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  each  State.  These  grants  will  provide  for  staff, 
supportive  services,  and  specialists  required  for  the  administration  of  that 
portion  of  the  comprehensive  State  plan  related  to  delinquency  prevention  activi- 
ties, including  the  incorporation  of  new  model  systems  approaches.  This  support 
will  be  used  to;  (a)  promote  coordination  between  State  planning  bodies  and  State 
and  local  agencies;  and, (b)  prcvide  a continuing  focal  point  for  liaison  between 
the  State  planning  agencies  and  this  Department  and  the  task  forces. 

Expanded  information  services  in  1972  will  provide  for  dissemination  of 
activities  and  results  of  this  program  as  well  as  the  results  of  delinquency 
prevention  and  youth  development  activities  throughout  the  Nation.  Such  infor- 
mation will  be  immediately  available  to  Federal,  State,  local  and  private 
agencies.  Results  of  successful  model  systems  will  be  broadly  disseminated  to 
State  planning  groups  as  well  as  to  other  State  and  local  public  administrators 
of  youth-service  programs. 

In  1972  technical  assistance  activities  will  be  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
opment of  model  systems  for  delinquency  prevention,  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  State  planning  agencies,  and  the  development  of  standards  and  guides  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  systems  and  programs.  It  is  expected  that,  by  the  end 
of  1972,  technical  assistance  efforts  will  produce  a substantial  improvement  in 
State  and  local  planning  and  result  in  more  effective  community-based  programs  to 
serve  youth. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity;  Program  Development 


1972 

1971 

Budge  t 

Amount 

Authorization 

Estimate 

$12,000,000 

1/ 

$5,000,000 

Purpose;  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  develop  mechanisms  and  establish 
procedures  which  will  provide  for  the  synthesizing,  transfer,  and  utilization  of 
existing  and  developing  knowledge  in  the  form  of  model  systems  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  and  local  communities  to  improve  their  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delinquency. 

Explanation;  The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
develop  model  systems  of  related  projects  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  development  which  will  provide  a comprehensive 
approach  to;  (1)  the  provision  of  necessary  services  in  the  community  to  support 
activities  directed  towards  prevention  of  delinquency  and  rehabilitation  of  youth 
who  are  delinquent,  including  planning,  conduct,  and  delivery  of  services; 

(2)  the  operations  of  courts,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  other  agencies  having 
responsibility  with  respect  to  delinquent  youth  or  youth  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent;  and  (3)  all  other  activities  within  the  community  pertaining  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  development,  including  information  and  outreach 
activities  in  connection  with  available  services  and  exchange  of  information  re- 
lated to  services  to  youth.  The  proposed  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
support  of  activities  which  demonstrate  improved  techniques  and  practices  which 
hold  substantial  promise  of  contributing  to  more  effective  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  delinquent  and  pre-delinquent  youth. 

Accomplishments  for  1971;  Program  development  activities  in  fiscal  year  1971  are 
concentrated  on  the  support  of  planning  activities  and  the  provision  of  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  services  to  delinquent  youth  and  youth  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  support  the 
initiation  of  approximately  30  model  systems  or  subsystems  (improved  techniques 
and  practices)  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  the  rehabilitation  of  delin- 
quent youth. 


1/  The  proposed  legislation  does  not  Include  specific  dollar  authorization 
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Activity:  Technical  Assistance 


1972 

1971  Budget 

Amount  Authorization  Estimate 


$3,000,000 


V $5,000,000 


Purpose;  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  planners  and  program  administrators  in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Through  this  activity 
knowledge  gained  from  the  development  of  model  systems  will  be  incorporated  into 
State  plans  and  programs.  Support  is  also  provided  under  this  activity  to  State 
Planning  agencies  for  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  related  to  delinquency  prevention  activities.  Funds  may  also  be  used  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  and  for  support  of  State  efforts  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  units  of  government  and  to  nonprofit  agencies. 

Explanation;  The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
support  technical  assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local  or  other  public  agencies 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Such 
assistance  is  provided  through  university-based  technical  assistance  centers  and 
by  experts  and  consultants  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  includes  the 
development  of  program  standards  and  guides,  the  development  of  evaluation  tools, 
and  the  conduct  of  special  studies  related  to  youth  development  and  delinquency 
prevention,  as  well  as  ongoing  technical  assistance  required  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  proven  model  systems  for  delinquency  prevention  into  Statewide 
comprehensive  plans.  Support  is  also  provided  under  this  activity  to  State 
planning  agencies  to  promote  coordination  between  State  and  local  agencies  and  to 
provide  a continuing  focal  point  for  liaison  between  Federal  and  State  delinquen- 
cy program  activities.  The  proposed  legislation  also  provides  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relating  to  effective  delinquency  prevention  programs  and  for 
the  support  of  projects  through  which  State  agencies  provide  technical  assistance 
to  local  units  of  government  and  to  private  youth  serving  agencies. 

Accomplishments  for  1971;  Technical  assistance  activities  in  fiscal  year  1971 
are  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  consultation  to  State  planning  agencies  by 
university-based  centers  and  other  consultants  and  in-service  training  for  persons 
enq>loyed  in  or  preparing  for  employment  in  fields  related  to  services  to  de- 
linquent youth  and  youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  support  approxi- 
mately 7 xjniversity-based  technical  assistance  centers,  grants  to  each  of  the  56 
eligible  State  planning  agencies,  and  about  25  projects  for  the  dissemination  of 
information,  the  conduct  of  special  studies,  and  State  provided  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  agencies. 


W The  proposed  legislation  does  not  Include  a specific  dollar  authorization 
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Appropriation  Estimate 


RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  sections 
4,  7,  and  16,  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Qection] 
sections  426,  707,  1110  and  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Titles  IV  and  V of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  364), 
Q76, 435,000]  $67,000,000. 


Explanation  of  Language  Change 

Legislative  citations  have  been  added  to  reflect  the  consolidation  of  all 
research  and  training  project  grants  and  contracts  of  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  under  this  appropriation.  This  consolidation  places  in  one 
appropriation  all  authorities  for  research  and  training  under  sections  7» 
and  16  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  sections  il26,  70? » 1110,  and  1115 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  titles  IV  and  V of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  the 
International  Health  Research  Act. 
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Research  and  Training 
Amoimts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation  

Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Grants  to  States  for  public 

assistance"  

"Special  programs  for  the  aging" 

"Salaries  and  expenses" 

Total  obligations 


1971 

$76,435,000 

15.080.000 
5,800,000 

825,000 

98.140.000 


1972 


$67,000,000 


67,000,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Page  1971  1972  Increase  or 

Ref.  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

60  Research  $58,540,000  $46,500,000  $-12,040,000 

83  Training  39,600,000  20,500,000  -19,100,000 


Total  obligations  ..  98,l40,000  67,000,000  -31,l40,000 


Obligation*  by  Object 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Travel  and  transportation  of 
persons  

$125,000 

$70,000 

-$55,000 

Printing  and  reproduction  .... 

50,000 

35,000 

-15,000 

Other  services 

14,050,000 

14,350,000 

+300,000 

Supplies  and  materials  

1,000 

1,000 

— 

Equipment 

49,000 

40,000 

-9,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions  

83,865,000 

52,504,000 

-31,361.000 

Total  obUgations  by 
object 

98,140,000 

67,000,000 

-31,140,000 
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Smmnaiy  of  Chaiiges 


1971  estimated  obliggltions $98,11^0,000 

1972  ■festimated  obligations 67 « 000*000 

Net  change -31,1^0,000 


Base 

Change  from  Base 

Increases: 

A. 

Built-in  increases: 

1.  Research: 

Income  maintenance 

$9,000,000 

$+2,000,000 

Total  increases 

XXX 

+2.000.000 

Decreases: 

A. 

Built-in  decreases: 

1.  Research: 

Special  centers 

14,918,000 

-2,500,000 

B. 

Program  decreases: 

1.  Research: 

a.  Research  and  demonstrations 

b.  Special  centers 

34.622.000 

14.918.000 

-11,497,000 

-43,000 

2.  Training: 

a.  Rehabilitation. 

b.  Community  services 

c*  Aging 

27,700,000 

8,900,000 

3.000.000 

-13,050,000 

-4,900,000 

-1.150.000 

Total  program  decreases 

XXX 

-30,640.000 

Total  decreases 

XXX 

-33.140.000 

Total,  net  change 

XXX 

-31,140,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


The  level  of  funding  proposed  for  1972  will  provide  continued  support  for 
research  and  braining  activities  in  areas  of  priority  concern.  These  include 
welfare  reform,  in^iroved  health  care  delivery  systems  for  the  poor,  rehabili- 
tation of  public  welfare  recipients,  improved  social  service  delivery  systems, 
work  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  for  the  disadvantaged  and  disabled,  and 
problems  relating  to  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction.  Projects  currently  being 
supported  under  the  research  and  training  appropriation  will  be  thorou^ily 
reviewed  for  their  relevancy  and  in5>act  in  the  above  priority  arean.  Those 
which  appear  to  offer  little  chance  of  producing  an  impact  in  those  areas  will 
be  terminated. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 

Appropriation 

Legislation 

Authorization 

Requested 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
through  1965  and  Vocational.  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  I968 

Section  4 — Grants  for  Special  Projects,. 

$140,000,000* 

$37,662,000 

Section  7 — Training  and  rehabilitation 

Such  sums  as 

research 

may  be  necessary 

1,825,000 

Section  16 — National  Center  for  Deaf- 

No  specific 

Blind  Youths  and  Adults 

amoimt  authorized 

600,000 

International  Health  Research  Act  of  i960 
Section  4 — Authority  of  Secretary 

No  specific  amount 

authorized 

100,000 

Social  Security  Act 

Section  426 — Child  Welfare  research, 

training,  and  demonstration  projects.,,. 

Such  sums  as  the 

3,450,000 

Section  1110 — Cooperative  Research  or 
Demonstration  Projects 

Congress  may 
determine 

Indefinite 

15,213,000 

Section  1115 — Demonstration  projects 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

Section  707 — Grant  for  Expansion  and 

Development  of  l&idergraduate  and  Graduate 
programs 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

Older  American's  Act 

Title  IV  and  V — Research  and  Development 
Projects  and  Training  Projects 

20,000,000 

3,650,000 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 


Section  4 — Grants  for  Special  Projects 
Appropriation 

Section  4,  For  the  purpose  of  (a)  making  grants  under  section  4(a)(1)  for 
research,  demonstrations,  training,  and  traineeships;  (B)  making  grants  under 
clause  (2) (a)  of  section  4(a)  for  planning,  preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  State  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  (C)  making  contracts 
and  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  under  clause  (2)(B)  of  section 
4(a)  for  projects  for  providing  Jobs  to  handicapped  individuals;  and  (d)  making 
grants  under  clauses  (2)(C^  and  (D)  of  section  4(a)  to  develop  new  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  individuals  for  new  career  opportunities,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 > 19^6,  the  sum  of 
$80,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I967,  the  sum  of  $104,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I968,  the  sum  of  $117,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I969,  the  sum  of  $80,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  $115,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $l40,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of  $l40,000,000. 


*This  amount  represents  total  authorization;  Funding  is  distributed  between 
"Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities"  and  "Research  and  Training" 
appropriations . 
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Section  7 — Training  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
Appropriation 

Section  7,  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

shall  - (2)  provide  short-term  training  and  instruction  in  technical  matters 
relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  research  fellowships  and  traineeships,  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses),  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  except  that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or  fe2J.owships  or 
scholarship)  shall  be  provided  any  individual  for  any  one  course  of  study  for 
a period  in  excess  of  four  years,  and  such  training,  instruction,  fellowships, 
and  traineeships  may  be  in  the  fields  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  re- 
habilitation nursing,  rehabilitation  social  work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics, 
rehabilitation  psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  recreation  for  the  ill 
and  handicapped,  and  other  specialized  fields  contributing  to  vocational 
rehabilitation;  and 

(c)  The  Secretaiy  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract — 

(1)  to  conduct  research,  studies,  investigations,  and  demonstrations, 
and  to  make  reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of 
handicapped  individuals,  development  of  their  potentialities,  and  their  utili- 
zation in  gainful  and  suitable  employment;  and 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30>  1966,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  I6 — National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults 

Appropriation 

Section  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the  Ikiited 
States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a center  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

INTERNATIONA!.  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  i960 
Section  4(b) — Authority  of  Secretary 
Appropriation 

Section  4(b'),  The  Secretary  may,  mder  Subsection  (3)>  make  grants  or  loans 
of  equipment,  medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical  substances  or  other 
materials,  for  use  by  public  institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  individuals,  in 
participating  foreign  countries;  Subsection  (4)  participate  and  otherwise  coop- 
erate in  any  international  health  or  medical  research  or  research  training 
meetings,  conferences,  or  other  activities;  Subsection  (5)  facilitate  the  inter- 
change between  the  United  States  and  participating  foreign  countries,  and  among 
participating  foreign  countries,  of  research  scientists  and  experts  who  are 
engaged  in  experiments  and  programs  of  research  or  research  training,  and  in 
carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per  diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and  experts  "when  away  from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  those  provided  in  section  5 of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73t>-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  inteimittently 
employed. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
Title  XI — General  Provisions 
Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration  Projects 

Section  1110.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957j  $5>000,000  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  detennine  for  (l)  making  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  research  or  demonstration  projects  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency,  or  "which  will  aid  in  effecting  cooper- 
ation of  planning  between  private  and  public  welfare  agencies  or  which  will  help 
iD5>rove  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  on  or  assisted 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  programs  related  thereto  and  (2)  making  con- 
tracts or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  States  and  public  and 
other  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  such  matter. 

Section  1115.  Demonstration  Projects 
Appropriation 

Section  1115 . In  the  case  of  any  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
project  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  is  likely  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  objectives  of  title  I,  IV,  X XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  in  a State  or  States — 

...not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  of  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  such  titles  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1967,  shall  be  available,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish,  for  payments  to  States  to  cover  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
as  is  not  covered  by  payments  under  such  titles  and  is  not  included  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  purposes  of  section  1110. 

Title  VII — Administration 

Section  707.  Grants  for  Expansion  and  Development  of 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Programs 

Appropriation 

Section  707.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I969,  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  accredited  graduate  schools  of  social  work  or  an  associ- 
ation of  such  schools  to  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  development,  expansion,  or 
improvement  of  (respectively)  undergraduate  programs  in  social  work  and  programs 
for  the  graduate  training  of  professional  social  work  personnel,  including  the 
costs  of  compensation  of  additional  faculty  and  administrative  personnel  and 
minor  improvements  of  existing  facilities. 
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Title  IV,  Part  B, — Child  Welfare  Services 

Section  U26.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 

fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine — 

(1)  for  grants  by  the  Secretary — 

(a)  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  engaged 
in  research  or  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of*  child 
welfare  which  are  of  regional  or  national  significance  and  for 
special  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  new  methods  or  facili- 
ties which  show  promise  of  substantial  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  child  welfare; 

(B)  to  State  or  local  public  agencies  responsible  for  administering, 
or  supervising  the  administration  of,  the  plan  under  this  part, 
for  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  the  utilization  of  research 
(including  findings  resulting  therefrom)  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  in  order  to  encourage  experimental  and  special  types  of 
welfare  services;  and 

(C)  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
special  projects  for  training  personnel  for  work  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare,  including  traineeships  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  for  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  States 
and  public  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, special  projects,  or  demonstration  projects  relating  to  such 
matters , 


OLDER  AMERICAN'S  ACT 

Title  IV  and  V — Research  and  Development  Projects 
and  Training  Projects 

Appr opr i at i on 

Section  703.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30j  19^6,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967 j $6,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I968,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969?  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


Explanation  of  Transfers 

1971  Purpose 

Estimate 

Conqparative  traJMfer  from: 

Grants  to  states  for  public 

assistance  $l5 ,080,000 

Special  programs  for  the  agin^  5,800,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  825,000 


Consolidates  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  research 
and  training  activities 
within  this  appropriation. 
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Research  and  Ti^lnlAg 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 


Year 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1962 

$18,750,000 

$19,950,000 

$20,950,000 

$20,950,000 

1963 

27,800,000 

27,600,000 

28,600,000 

28,600,000 

1964 

40,830,000 

34,265,000 

40,285,000 

38,265,000 

1965 

44,420,000 

44,356,000 

44,765,000 

44,765,000 

1966 

56,445,000 

55,527,000 

56,577,000 

56,527,000 

1967 

68,475,000 

68,475,000 

67,975,000 

68,475,000 

1968 

80,054,000 

79,990,000 

79,034,000 

77,487,000 

1969 

99,925,000 

17,150,000i/ 

82,150,000 

81,150,000 

1970 

92,340,000 

92,340,000 

93,230,000 

92,340,000 

1971 

io4,i4o,ooo 

97,140,000 

99,140,000 

98,140,000 

1972 

67,000,000 

^ The  House  did  not  hear  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  appropriation 
because  of  expiring  authorizations. 

Note:  This  appropriation  prior  to  FY  1971  was  carried  under  "Rehabilitation 

Research  and  Training"  and  "Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration 
Projects"  appropriations. 

In  1972,  all  research  euid  training  project  grants  and  contracts  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  were  consolidated  into  this 
appropriation. 
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ACTIVITY  I:  RESEARCH 

General  Statement 


For  the  Research  Activity  we  are  requesting  $46,500,000  for  1972.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $12,040,000  below  the  1971  level  of  $58,540,000,  This  activity  in- 
cludes the  following  which  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections. 

a.  Research  and  demonstrations  $23,125,000 

b.  Income  maintenance  $11,000,000 

c.  Special  centers  $12,375,000 

Consolidated  into  this  activity  are  programs  authorized  under  Sections  4,  7, 
and  l6  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  Sections  426,  1110  and  1115  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act. 

This  consolidation  of  the  budget  request  is  consistent  with  the  reorganization 
of  research  activities  in  SRS  to  improve  our  capability  to  administer  the  research 
and  demonstrations  program.  In  the  current  Office  of  Research  and  Demonstrations, 
all  research  activities  and  responsibilities  have  been  combined  so  that  we  may  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  overcome  the  knowledge  constraints  which  are  preventing 
the  full  achievement  of  program  objectives.  With  greater  emphasis  on  research 
utilization  , results  of  research  will  be  utilized  promptly  in  service  programs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  funds  requested  will  enable  SRS  to  continue  the  for- 
ward progress  of  the  research  and  demonstrations  program  in  developing  new  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  basic  to  improving  services  to  people  in  need.  Significant 
achievements  of  the  past  which  are  reflected  in  current  program  service  activities 
include:  the  establishment  of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  based 

on  research-determined  needs  of  this  group;  demonstration  of  the  rehabilitation 
potential  of  the  deaf-blind  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults;  demonstrations  of  methods  of  prevocational 
and  vocational  training  of  the  mentally  retarded  ^»hich  were-  accompanied  by  a ten- 
fold increase  in  rehabilitants  in  this  group  in  the  State  programs;  studies  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  potential  of  recipients  of  welfare  which  provided  the 
logical  basis  for  significantly  increased  expansion  grants  by  SRS;  development  of 
new  orthotic  devices  which  have  speeded  by  fifty  percent  the  rehabilitation  ambula- 
tion of  hemiplegics;  studies  on  increased  social  participation  and  volunteer  roles 
of  older  Americans  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  very  effective  fostergrand- 
parents program;  research  on  the  health  needs  of  the  poor  which  furnished  the  frame- 
work for  the  Department's  current  planning  related  to  the  HMD's  (health  maintenance 
organizations ) ; and  demonstration  on  providing  self-help  services  in  a ghetto  nei^- 
forhood  which  has  led  to  a new  conceptualization  for  SRS  manpower  programs  to  pro- 
vide a range  of  services  throu^  a mix  of  personnel  trained  at  the  graduate,  under- 
graduate and  lower  levels,  including  indigenous  para-professional  workers. 

It  is  planned  to  ccntinue  in  1972  the  program  emphases  of  1971:  welfare  re- 

form; improving  the  health  care  delivery  system  for  the  poor  under  Medicaid;  de- 
veloping techniques  to  rehabilitate  welfare  recipients;  improved  social  service 
delivery  systems;  modified  self-support  and  community  living;  work  evaluation  and 
work  adjustment;  services  to  migrants;  and  reduction  of  alcohol  and  drug  depend- 
ency, This  budget  request  wi3J.  also  require  very  close  scrutiny  of  all  requests 
for  continuation  of  projects  initiated  in  prior  years.  Those  which  show  little 
promise  of  producing  results  that  will  support  the  current  priorities  will,  as  in 
the  past,  be  terminated. 
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Research  and  Demonstrations 


1971 

Estimate 


1972 

Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Rehabilitation  and  employability, 

Community  services 

Medical  Assistance 

Social  Security 

Child  welfare 

Aging 


$20,955,000 

5.997.000 

2.165.000 

525,000 

2.180.000 

2.806.000 


$14,300,000 

3.400.000 

1.650.000 

525,000 

1.450.000 

1.800.000 


$-6,655,000 

-2,597,000 

- 515,000 

- 730,000 

-1,000,000 


Total 


34,622,000  23,125,000 


-11,497,000 


For  research  and  demonstrations  in  1972  we  are  requesting  $23,125,000.  This  is 
a reduction  of  $11,497,000  below  the  1971  level  of  $34,622,000.  Consolidated  into 
this  subactivity  are  programs  authorized  under  Sections  4 and  7 of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act;  Section  426,  1110,  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  the  Inter- 
national Health  Research  Act;  and  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Narrative 
Justification  of  these  amounts  follow. 


Rehabilitation  and  Enrployability 

The  research  and  demonstration  program  is  focused  specifically  on  priorities 
of  improved  organization  and  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled- 
disadvantaged.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  involvement  of  consumers  in  the  plann- 
ing and  evaluation  of  services.  Target  populations  of  high  priority  are  migrant 
workers,  public  assistance  recipients.  Blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  American  Indians, 
the  rural  poor  and  inner-city  residents. 

Several  demonstrations  in  inner  cities  and  model  city  neighborhoods  are  show- 
ing the  coordination  of  SRS  services  in  the  form  of  multi-service  centers  for  pub- 
lic assistance  clients  and  other  disadvantaged  or  disabled  persons.  These  centers 
involve  methods  of  outreach  throu^  indigenous  aides,  use  of  advocates  to  assist 
the  client  throughout  his  period  of  rehabilitation,  detailed  vocational  evaluation 
and  extended  follow-up  for  maintenance  of  employment.  Family  counseling  carries 
services  into  the  homes  of  clients. 

Other  projects  situated  in  all  HEW  Regions  are  developing  ways  of 'organizing 
the  various  community  agencies  to  deliver  services  to  a single  handicapped  group 
such  as  mental  retardates  or  to  a minority  group  such  as  migrants  or  American  Indi- 
ans. New  ways  of  delivering  health  services  are  of  particular  importance.  One 
such  project  is  serving  a model  cities  neighborhood  through  a mobile  medical  unit. 
Another  is  focused  on  a Mexican  American  model  city  population  in  the  Southwest. 

An  extensive  program  has  been  launched  to  test  various  models  of  work  adjust- 
ment and  work  evaluation  for  the  disabled-disadvantaged  in  city  neighborhoods. 

Projects  in  progress  include  consumer  involvement  in  the  form  of  advisory 
groups  and  rehabilitation  aides.  The  position  of  aide  is  being  developed  as  part 
of  a new  career  ladder  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Projects  for  the  utilization  of  research  continue  to  develop  new  approaches. 
Research  utilization  specialist  positions  have  been  established  in  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  and  in  nine  Regions,  to  work  with  the  Regional  offices  and  the  SRS 
research  and  demonstrations  program  in  facilitating  the  incorporation  of  completed 
research  into  operation.  Two  research  utilization  laboratories  are  testing  eind  re- 
fining recent  research  results  for  program  use.  Data  processing  systems  are  being 
developed  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  information  on  SRS  research  findings. 
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liehabllltatlon  and  Etagployablllty 
Eetlmates  for  Program  Categories 

Increase  or 


1971  Estimate 

1972  Estimate 

Decrease 

Program  Categories 

Proj. 

Amount 

Proj. 

Amount 

Proj 

1 . Amount 

I,  Sensory 

36 

$2,505,000 

21 

$1,263,000 

-15 

-$1,242,000 

II.  Mentally  Handicapped 

19 

1,973,000 

11 

1,256,000 

- ? 

717,000 

III.  Rehabilitation  Medicine  33 

3,528,000 

17 

2,096,000 

-16 

- 1,432,000 

IV.  Rehabilitation 
Engineering 

19 

1,386,000 

12 

809,000 

- 7 

- 577,000 

V.  £^ral^latlon  and  Work 
Adjustment 

35 

3,652,000 

21 

2,612,000 

-l4 

- i,o4o,ooo 

VI.  Service  Delivery 
Systems  in 
Rehabi litatlon 

62 

6,728,000 

^3 

5,iia,ooo 

-19 

- 1,587,000 

VII.  Research  Utilization 

1,183.000 

21 

1,123.000 

- 4 

60,000 

TOTALS 

229 

20,955,000 

lk6 

Ilf,  300, 000 

-83 

- 6,655,000 

I.  SENSORY  DISABILITIES 

For  1972  a total  of  $1,263,000  is  requested  to  support  21  projects  in  the 
areas  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  with  speech,  hearing,  and  language  disorders. 

A.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

$516,000  is  requested  to  support  8 . projects  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Research 
and  demonstration  activities  will  continue  to  be  utilized  for  the  development  of 
new  areas  of  employment  for  the  blind  and  severely  visually  impaired , 

Demonstrations  have  included  development  of  such  new  occupations  for  the  blind 
as  taxpayer  assistor  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  computer  programmer.  In 
these  training  programs,  all  past  and  future  assistor  trainees  are  to  be  hired  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  majority  of  computer  programmers  have  also  ob- 
tained jobs. 

A major  area  of  activity  will  be  devoted  to  the  continued  development  of  hard- 
ware specifically  designed  to  provide  substitutes  for  sight  wherever  possible. 

Such  projects  would  include  continued  work  on  a Braillembosser,  verifiers  for  blind 
typists,  and  the  use  of  a binaural  sensing  device  as  a mobility  aid  for  blind  per- 
sons, There  will  be  continued  coordinated  programs  for  evaluation  of  various  de- 
vices from  a rehabilitation  engineering  standpoint. 

B.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Deaf 

$516,000  is  requested  to  support  ei^t  projects  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Eii5)ha- 
sis  will  continue  on  consolidation  of  organizations  serving  deaf  people,  for  better 
utilization  of  available  resources  throu^  a national  coordinating  association. 
Special  service  delivery  systems  including  use  of  aides  for  counselors  and.  in  local 
facilities,  drawn  from  the  disabled  and/or  indigent  population  have  been  developed 
and  will  continue  to  be  demonstrated  in  inner  cities  to  benefit  disadvantaged  deaf 
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adults.  Research  on  manual,  sign  development  for  improvement  in  language  training 
for  deaf  people  is  to  be  an  important  ongoing  effort.  Telephone  devices  proving 
reliable  techniques  of  distance  communication  ■will  be  thoroughly  demonstrated  for 
possible  mass  production  and  as  a means  to  roll  back  limited  employment  horizons. 
Coordinated  efforts  to  provide  improved  technical,  vocational  and  academic  pro- 
grams for  the  post- secondary  deaf  population  are  being  embodied  in  ne-w  curricula. 
Minimal  modification  of  existing  programs  for  normal  hearing  persons  are  proving 
to  be  successful  when  supportive  services,  such  as  interpreting  through  manual 
communication,  are  pro-vided. 

C.  Rehabilitation  of  Persons  •with  Speech,  Hearing,  and  Language  Disorders 

$231,000  is  requested  to  support  five  projects  in  fiscal  year  1972.  One  area 
of  research  focuses  upon  identifying  "what  hearing  handicapped  persons  hear  in 
speech.  Programs  of  aural  rehabilitation  will  be  designed  around  these  findings. 
Continued  development  of  rehabilitation  procedures  to  assist  aphasic  patients, 
laryngectomees,  and  stutterers,  ■will  foc^us  on  means  for  returning  these  individuals 
to  the  work  community.  Job  adjustment  of  the  hard-of-hearing  poor  and  minority 
group  members  is  especially  difficult  and  special  attention  ■will  be  enq)hasized  in 
order  to  maintain  and  increase  their  earnings. 

II.  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  a total  of  $1,256,000  is  requested  to  continue  support 
of  11  projects  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  mentally  handicapped  people. 

Findings  suggest  the  feasibility  of  community-based  programs  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a full  complement  of  integrated  and  coordinated  social  and  rehabilitation 
services.  Projects  to  demonstrate  and  test  the  most  cost-effective  systems  for 
delivery  of  such  services,  as  well  as  new  case  finding  techniques  utilizing  ex- 
alcoholics, ex-addicts,  and  indigenous  paraprofessional  client  advocates  ■will  be 
continued. 

Rehabilitation  techniques  for  the  multiple  handicapped  mentally  retarded  will 
be  e3q)lored.  On-going  demonstrations  of  the  efficacy  of  increased  family  partici- 
pation in  the  rehabilitation  process,  coordinated  use  of  community  resources,  and 
more  extensive  follow  up  is  expected  to  yield  intelligence  and  personality  tests 
and  techniques  to  assist  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other  social 
service  workers  in  serving  these  clients. 

III.  REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 

In  1972,  the  amount  of  $2,096,000  is  requested  to  continue  17  projects  in  the 
areas  of  cardiac  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease, 
and  spinal  cord  injury.  Regional  centers  ■will  study  specific  catastropic  dis- 
abilities such  as  cancer  or  emphysema.  The  recently  established  Southwest  Region- 
al System  for  Treatment  of  Spinal  Injury  in  Hioenix,  Arizona,  demonstrated  a model 
of  total  rehabilitation  services  to  the  spinal- cord- inj\ired  patient  from  extrac- 
tion at  the  accident  scene  through  acute  care,  rehabilitation  management,  voca- 
tional training,  and  community  follow  up.  This  project  has  received  extensive 
community  and  Regional  support,  particularly  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Health  and 
other  local  and  Governmental  agencies  interested  in  medically  indigent  minority 
groi:q)s.  New  techniques  include  a comprehensive  systems  analysis  program  to  study 
the  -various  components  of  the  Regional  system,  ■with  emphasis  given  to  cost  benefit 
analysis  and  cross-cultural  studies  relevant  to  the  rehabilitation  of  medically 
indigent,  minority  group,  and  industrial  spinal  injury  cases.  A continuing  pro- 
ject has  developed  improved  delivery  of  health  care  to  a medically  indigent  model 
cities  population  through  the  use  of  Mexican-American  and  Negro  para-medical  work- 
ers for  follow  up  interviews  and  continued  contact.  Hospital  medical  personnel 
pro-vlde  care  both  in  the  clinics  and  in  the  home.  Several  physical  exercise  pro- 
grams are  demonstrating  rehabilitation  techniques  for  cardiovascular  and  cerebro- 
vascular disorders. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt,  2 --  13 
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IV.  REHABILITATION  ENGINEERING 


Request  is  made  for  $809,000  for  12 
Engineering. 


projects  in  the  field  of  Rehabilitation 


Research  in  Rehabilitation  Engineering  is  concerned  with  the  return  to  work 
^d  increased  earning  of  the  handicapped  person,  shortening  the  interval  between 
hospitalization  and  competitive  employment,  and  making  available  improved  equip- 
ment which  is  both  less  ex5)ensive  and  more  convenient  to  use. 


14  ^ concerned  with  the  use  of  combined  medical- engineering  technology  app- 

lied to  pj^sical  rehabilitation  problems.  The  fundamental  research  in  normal  and 
abno^l  human  locomotion  supported  by  this  agency  for  many  years  has  led  directly 
to  the  new  lower  extremity  artifical  limbs  and  braces  seen  today. 

There  will  be  a continuing  effort  to  improve  the  system  of  Rehabilitation  En- 
gineeri^  Centers  of  excellence.  These  centers  are  comprehensive  in  a given  reha- 
ilitation  research  subject  area  and  the  research  conducted  is  fully  coordinated  to 
prevent  unnecessary  duplication.  Iliey  are  closely  associated  with  existing  Reha- 

Research  and  Training  Centers  and  are  located  in  Universities  which  pro- 
medical  and  engineering  assistance  to  the  program.  The  relationship  to 
R&T  Centers  provides  research  services  on  a coordinated  basis  affecting  model  cit- 
ies, neighborhood  centers  and  coordination  of  agency  services. 


Development  of  the  Patellar  Tendon  Bearing  Below-Khee  and  the  Quadrilateral 
Above-Knee  prostheses  illustrates  the  effects  of  the  prosthetic  program.  The  de- 
sign and  introduction  of  the  plastic  spiral  brace  and  the  units  for  functional 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  lower  extremities,  now  in  clinical  evaluation,  are 
similarly  useful  in  the  field  of  orthotics. 


Research  in  orthotics  is  being  conducted  utilizing  materials  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  space  and  defense  programs  through  full  cooperation  of  those  agen- 
cies with  the  S.R.S.  to  apply  this  technology  to  develop  new  designs  in  this  field 
which  will  be  more  durable,  cosmetic  and  functional. 

Prosthetics  research  is  directed  toward  the  further  development  of  modular 
skeletal  prosthetic  components  which  provide  for  the  easy  substitution  of  parts, 
including  the  socket.  This  research  will  make  possible  the  provision  of  a com- 
pleted  prosthesis  in  a much  shorter  time  (one  day),  at  less  expense,  which  is  both 
lighter  in  weight  and  more  cosmetic.  Research  is  also  continuing  in  the  control 
° prosthetic  and  orthotic  equipment  through  the  neuromuscular  system.  Use  of 
pattern  recognition  techniques  for  the  control  of  prostheses  by  myoelectric  signals 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  program  and  research  is  proceeding  to  make  the  sys- 
tem widely  applicable.  ^ ^ 


V.  EVALUATION  AND  WORK  ADJUSTMENT 

For  1972,  a total  of  $2,612,000  is  being  requested  to  support  21  projects. 

While  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  severely 
^sabled,  they  have  equal  applicability  to  the  disadvantaged.  Our  major  thrust  in 
the  past  has  been  in  expanding  the  range  of  work  samples  and  work  experience  in 
Sheltered  workshops  to  cover  the  ever-widening  range  of  Jobs  in  industry  that  the 
disabled  might  enter  from  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  Undergirding  our 

push  given  last  year,  described  below,  has  been 
^ult^n^  ^ continuing  National  Center  for  Materials  in  work  evaluation/work 

, continuing  series  of  special  work  evaluation/work  adjustment  projects 

started  in  FY  71  will  provide  guidelines  for  continuing  efforts  - to  if better  wavs 

of  ^lamenting  Section  I5  of  the  VR  Act  throu^  adaptation  of  evaluative  methods 
to  the  poor. 
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Essentially,  these  projects  involve  Vocational  Rehabilitation — especially 
through  the  utilization  of  rehabilitation  facilities--in  providing  diagnostic, 
evaluative,  and  adjustment  services  in  multi-agency  programs  serving  public  assist- 
ance individuals.  The  end  product  is  a comprehensive  evaluation  and  plan  of  em- 
ployability services  for  the  individual.  Such  services  are  then  carried  out  by 
the  cooperating  agencies,  including  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  for  those  disabled 
individuals  who  are  eligible. 

VI.  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  IN  REHABILITATION 

An  amount  of  $5>l4l,000  is  requested  for  1972  to  support  a total  of  43  pro- 
jects. 

The  basic  purposes  of  these  projects  are  to  develop,  test,  compare  and  apply 
alternative  ways  of  making  the  available  rehabilitation  services  readily  accessible 
to  eligible  populations  and  to  test  and  compare  alternative  auspices  for  rehabili- 
tation services  programs  in  terms  of  enhancing  utilization  of  needed  services. 

One  target  for  such  studies  are  sheltered  workahopa  and  their  role  in  service 
delivery.  In  Cleveland  a new  method  is  being  developed  for  establishing  a rehabi- 
litation facility  in  an  economically  depressed  area.  Here  the  facility  is  being 
tested  as  a focal  point  to  stimulate  and  initiate  diverse  and  badly  needed  social 
services  along  with  its  usual  high  quality  rehabilitation  services  — an  under-one- 
roof  concept  with  a rehabilitation  lead. 

In  addition,  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  improvement  in  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  such  workshops.  Fiscal  models  for  economic  efficiency  have  been 
developed  but  need  further  testing;  methods  for  work  procurement  contracts  which 
provide  integration  with  the  business  enterprise  system  of  the  community  and  simi- 
larly related  product  marketing  need  further  development.  Such  studies  should  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  disabled  inner  city  residents  restored  to  gain- 
ful occupation. 

Another  area  of  concentration  is  the  public  offender  and  his  rehabilitation. 

We  must  admit  relative  inability  to  deal  effectively  with  many  offenders  to  date, 
depending  as  we  have  upon  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  is  a target  group  for 
whom  we  must  develop  a more  effective  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system.  Such 
projects  are  now  being  initiated.  A program  demonstrating  that  indigenous  nei^- 
borhood  individuals  can  function  effectively  as  gang  control  workers  in  a large 
city  is  an  example.  The  recent  entry  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  concept  into 
the  treatment  of  parolees  has  reduced  recidivism  in  the  experimental  group  and 
demonstrated  methods  of  providiing  the  down-to-earth  counseling  so  necessary  for  this 
group.  Another  study  is  using  ex-prisoners  as  a source  for  estimating  post-prison 
needs;  this  in  turn  is  a basis  for  the  development  of  ex-prisoner-run  half-way 
houses  for  parolees.,  A third  study  has  experimented  with  the  use  of  pre-release 
work  adjustment  training  in  a maximum  security  prison.  Commitment  has  already  been 
made  for  the  continuation  of  this  program  by  the  State  upon  its  completion  as  part 
of  a new  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system  for  ex-off enders , 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  in  any  rehabilitation  employability  program  is 
getting  the  disabled  or  older  individual  to  the  place  of  training  and/or  employ- 
ment. There  is  a lack  of  knowledge  about  various  appropriate  organizational  modes 
of  transportation  and  mobility  opportunities  for  these  groups.  Demonstrations 
have  been  initiated  to  develop  a transportation  aide  program  to  show  its  feasibi- 
lity for  ln5)rovlng  individuals'  potential  and  actual  chances  for  modified  self- 
support,  e.g.  in  a sheltered  workshop. 
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VII.  RESEARCH  UTILIZATION 


FOR  1972,  a total  of  $1,123,000  is  requested  for  21  projects. 

Research  utilization  (RU)  seeks  to  identify  effective  research  results  and 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  practitioners  and  administrators  in  a form  likely 
to  promote  their  actual  use  to  in^irove  service  programs  for  SRS  clients.  To  meet 
these  goals,  RU  will  continue  to  help  program  units,  regional  offices,  and  State, 
local  and  private  agencies  to  use  research  results  and  other  knowledge  to  upgrade 
programs . , 

RU  will  also  continue  to  monitor  projects  designed  to  produce  new  knowledge 
on  the  diffusion  and  adoption  of  innovations  to  be  used  to  improve  patterns  of 
service.  The  Research  Utilization  Laboratory  utilized  by  the  Chicago  Jewish  Vo- 
cational Service  tests  and  adapts  research  results  in  the  area  of  sheltered  work- 
shops for  use  in  the  approximately  350  Region  V agencies.  The  "Regional  Center" 
project  identifies  vocational  rehabilitation  sites  within  the  region  which  are 
offering  innovative  services  for  disabled  or  disadvantaged  clients  with  vocational 
problems.  Over  100  key  personnel  in  SRS-related  agencies  are  being  brought  to 
these  sites  for  first-hand  observation  of  the  newest  practices  being  used  there. 
They  return  to  adapt  and  use  them  in  the  unique  situation  of  their  home  agencies. 

The  gap  between  researcher  and  practitioner,  a major  deterrent  to  effective 
utilization,  will  be  lessened  by  continued  national  sponsorship  of  RU  seminars  on 
priority  issues  arising  from  Departmental  and  agency  objectives.  Conference 
format  and  procedures  have  been  developed,  tested,  and  found  effective  in  intro- 
ducing research  findings  to  potential  users.  In  one  conference,  findings  from 
prior  demonstrations  on  rural  service  delivery  will  be  presented  to  representa- 
tives of  migrant  groups,  administrators,  and  researchers  for  use  with  migrant 
workers . 

The  Research  Utilization  Film  Laboratory  will  continue  to  adapt  the  70  films 
and  other  audio-visual  materials  already  produced  to  the  unique  training  needs  of 
State  agency  personnel  in  one  DREW  region.  The  participation  of  users  in  the 
development  of  audio-visual  training  kits  wi3J.  assure  more  direct  application  of 
new  procedures  and  techniques . 

To  permit  retrieval  and  analysis  of  information  generated  by  17  years  of 
social  science  research,  a research  information  storage  and  retrieval  system  has 
been  established  and  is  being  monitored.  This  system  will  make  possible  the 
early  identification  of  all  effective  research  results  in  given  areas,  which  can 
then  be  used  promptly  to  design  and  implement  programs  to  meet  priorities  and 
objectives.  In  addition,  by  highlighting  areas  in  which  further  investigation  is 
needed,  it  will  aid  in  the  planning  of  new  programs  and  future  research.  The 
backlog  of  2,000  SRS  research  reports  has  been  abstracted,  indexed  and  distributed 
to  20  field-testing  sites  for  use  as  a decentralized  manual  SRS  Research  Informa- 
tion System.. 

Initial  standardization  of  the  thesaurus  has  begun.  The  2,000  abstracts  and 
accanpanying  index  have  been  converted  to  machineable  form  and  are  in  eaqperimental 
use  6is  a centr8^.1zed  semi-aubcmiated  SRS  Research  Information  System.  FY  1972 
continuation  efforts  inclMe  abstracting  and  updating  of  the  index  for  the  approx- 
imately 500  new  reports  received,  continuation  of  the  interagency  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce’s  National  Technical  Information  Service  to  provide 
hard-copy  and  microfilm  capability,  and  experimentation  with  the  semi -automated 
system  toward  full  automation. 
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ContlniJfid  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  10  Research  Utilization  Speeiallst 
projects  will  contribute  to  the  goal  of  translating  research  euid  demonstration 
findings  into  action  programs.  Efforts  range  from  applying  knovn  techniques  for 
faster  delivery  of  services  to  clients  to  the  innovative  use  of  videotape  to  help 
improve  placement  procedures  of  counselors  with  SRS  clients. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  International  Activities  steps  will 

be  taken  to  verify  the  significance  of  PL  480  research.  An  overall  plan  for 
disseminating  results  from  this  research  program  vill  be  designed  through  site 
visits,  international  seminars,  and  the  preparation  of  RU  publications  and  audio- 
visual materials.  Findings  from  such  research  projects  will  also  be  dissMiinated 
by  awarding  fellowships  to  overseas  rehabilitation  experts  covering  per  diem  and 
U.S.  travel  for  intensive  visits  to  exchange  information  with  U.S.  experts. 

Funds  will  also  be  reserved  for  procurement  and  shipping  of  essential  equipment 
purchased  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  SRS-sponsored  research  projects  abroetd. 

Community  Services 

1971  1972 

Community  Services $5,997,000  $3,400,000 

Directed  Research-Section  1110  (Social  Security  Act) 

The  directed  research  program  is  funded  under  Title  XI,  Section  1110,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  Under  the  provision  of  this  Section,  applied 
social  welfare  research,  and  research-demonstrations,  are  authorized  as  necessary 
support  for  program  planning,  evaluation  and  policy  formulation  on  matters  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  poverty  and  dependency,  and  increased  self-support  poten- 
tial, through  iuproved  or  innovative  social  welfare  programs.  One  major  corpo- 
nent  of  the  1110  directed  research  program,  as  presently  constituted,  encoi!5>asses 
community  services  research,  most  of  which  is  conducted  through  con^jetitively 
awarded  and  closely  monitored  contracts.  (The  1110  program  also  supports  an 
extramural  grant  prc^am  which  presently  operates  largely  through  Regional 
Research  Institutes  in  Social  Welfare.) 

The  emphasis  in  community  services  R&D  has  been  increasingly  directed  toward 
the  habilitation  or  rehabilitation  of  the  disadvantaged  population.  During  the 
past  three  years,  the  directed  research  program  has  focused  on  such  topics  as 
in5>ediments  to  enployment  of  AFDC  mothers,  the  assessment  of  enployability 
potential,  and  the  incentives  for  enployment  of  welfare  recipients.  Our  research 
has  shown  that  several  conditions  affect  enployment  interest  and  potential. 

Among  these,  the  more  significant  are  the  availability  of  adequate,  low-cost 
day  care^  health  status;  and  level  of  work  skills.  Additional  research, 
longitudinal  in  nature,  has  focused  on  the  incentive  effect  of  the  1967  earnings 
exeirption  provision  (Social  Security  Act).  The  initial  phase  of  this  earnings 
exemption  research  has  also  indicated  the  substantial  interest  of  AFDC  women  in 
seif-sipport,  with  over  half  of  the  sauple  in  the  12  cities  "preferring"  work  to 
staying  at  home,  providing  adequate  and  low-cost  day  care  are  available.  The 
same  study  also  indicated  that  less  than  one-fifth  cf  the  sample  was  "aware"  of 
the  earnings  exemption  provision  early  in  1970.  (The  effect  of  the  provision  on 
work  response  will  beccmie  evident  after  the  second  phase  of  the  project  is 
cospleted.)  This  finding  suggests  the  need  for  a more  effective  consumer  educa- 
tion progreun  by  public  welfare  agencies. 


Change 

$-2,597,000 
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Othsr  dij^ct>6d.  P6863Z*ch  in  iho  coiiuiiuni'ty  s0rvi.c©s  si^si  hsis  iocusddj  during 
^“1970  1971}  on  the  efficient  and  effective  delivery  of  conrorehensive  social 

^d  rehabilitation  services • During  the  past  two  years,  this  program  of  research 
has  included  a national  study  of  neighborhood  service  centers  that  has  many 
ijiplications  for  the  delivery  of  SRS-oriented  services.  In  addition  to  identify- 
ing over  2,500  centers  providing  at  least  two  of  some  lU  social  services,  the 
analysis  indicates  that  relatively  few  such  centers  have  outreach  staff  from  the 
various  local  agencies.  Preliminary  findings  indicate  varying  degrees  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  for  different  centers,  with  many  deficiencies 
apparent. 

Another  growing  area  of  directed  research  interest  relates  to  the  selection, 
training  and  utilization  of  both  professional  and  para-professional  manpower. 
During  FY-1970  and  1971,  the  initial  phases  of  a sequential  and  interrelated 
program  of  marpower  research  began  with  studies  focusing  on  the  tasks  performed 
by  social  and  rehabilitation  workers j demographic,  social  and  related  character- 
istics of  such  workers 5 the  mobility  of  workers;  the  environmental  context 
within  which  social  and  rehabilitation  work  is  performed;  the  cost  factors 
affecting  manpower  training;  the  development  of  appropriate  methodology  for 
evaluating  training  grant  programs;  and  the  use  of  para-professional  and 
indigenous  personnel. 

There  is  need  for  much  more  comprehensive,  applied  research  as  a vital 
support  for  social  service  programs.  FY-1972  R&D  plans  will  continue  to 
eiT^jhasize  research  and  demonstration  relating  to  service  delivery.  Disadvantaged 
families  are  faced  with  multiple  problems,  not  all  of  idiich  are  purely  financial 
in  nature.  The  positive  role  of  social  services  in  promoting  hiaman  development 
and  self-realization,  including  capacity  for  self-support,  needs  more  research 
attention.  The  prospect  of  enlarging  the  potential  clientele  for  social  welfare 
programs,  such  as  the  inclusion  of  the  "working  poor",  and  the  recognition  of 
area  differentials  in  the  availability  of  high  quality  services  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, also  suggest  the  increased  significance  of  efforts  to  iirprove  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  social  service  delivery  systems. 

During  FY-1972,  major  areas  of  concern  will  include  assessment  of  social 
service  needs  with  identification  of  "natural"  service  areas  based  on  population 
density,  transportation,  mobility  patterns,  sources  and  processes  of  information 
dissemination,  and  related  considerations.  The  effects  of  differential  consumer 
involvement  in  a variety  of  service  delivery  activities— including  program 
planning,  irrplementation  and  evaluation— will  also  be  investigated. 


Demonstration  Projects-Section  lll5  (Social  Security  Act) 

This  program  provides  a means  for  States  to  develop  and  in?)rove  the  methods 
and  techniques  for  administering  public  assistance  and  related  services. 

Projects  are  designed  to  help  nee^  persons  achieve  self-support  or  self-care 
or  to  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life.  They  may  involve  social  services; 
experiment  with  new  patterns  and  types  of  medical  care  and  services;  involve  new 
methods  of  improving  public  assistance  administration;  test  new  approaches  to 
staff  development;  increase  the  level  of  assistance  payments;  extend  eligibility 
to  needy  individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible;  and  test  new  approaches 
to  encourage  education  or  prepare  neeciy  individuals  for  self-support. 

During  FI-1971  emphasis  was  placed  on  improving  accessibility  of  services 
to  clients;  the  use  of  a voucher  payment  system;  consumer  participation  in 
providing  services;  and  providing  for  nutrition  for  the  elderly.  Accessibility 
of  services  to  clients  has  been  tested  in  various  settings  in  previous  demonstra^ 
tions  through  decentralization  of  welfare  offices,  neighborhood  service  centers 
and  model  cities  areas.  Cost  effectiveness  analyses  of  projects  are  being  made 
in  decentralized  operations  which  include  all  facets  of  SRS  services  to  iranrove 
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the  quality  of  life  of  public  assistance  clients  and  similar  need  groups.  A 
voucher  system  by  which  eligible  public  assistance  and  low  income  families  may 
purchase  social  services  and  health  services  is  being  tested— the  family  is  given 
options  as  to  where  it  may  purchase  its  services.  Wherever  possible  the  projects 
have  built  in  a consumer  participation  coiiponent.  A project  examines  several 
methods  for  providing  meals  at  convenient  places  both  in  the  home  and  out  of  the 
home  to  iiprove  the  nutrition  and  decrease  the  isolation  of  the  elderly. 

Ebphasis  has  been  placed  on  demonstrations  providing  safe  and  suitable  housing,* 
strengthening  programs  to  enable  welfai*e  clients  to  become  self-supporting; 
installing  social  service  information  systems,  monitoring  and  evaluations  sys« 
terns;  inproving,  the  delivery  of  health  services;  and  developing  management 
information  systems. 

Several  projects  are  demonstrating  alternative  methods  for  preparing  public 
assistance  recipients  for  self-support  or  partial  self-support.  One  of  these 
projects  has  established  four  work  evaluation  centers  in  four  different  cities  in 
a State.  It  is  combining  the  services  of  the  State  Public  Welfare  Commission  and 
the  Enployment  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agencies,  to  evaluate,  train  suid 
place  public  assistance  recipients.  A project  is  experimenting  with  the  use  of  a 
multi-^sciplinary  team  to  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  a selected 
group  of  public  assistance  recipients.  In  a southern  State  a Joint  project 
between  the  welfare  agency  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  is  providing 
training  for  70  AFDC  family  heads  or  youth.  The' trainees  are  persons  who  have 
not  been  accepted  for  other  training  prc^rams.  Ertployment  is  found  for  those  who 
conplete  training.  One  project  located  in  a model  city  is  designed  to  select, 
train  and  place  people  living  in  a "skid-row"  area,  to  determine  whether  the 
individuals  selected  can  be  trained  and  rehabilitated  to  becoDB  self-sufficient 
or  partially  sufficient.  Another  Joint  project,  carried  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Services  and  Vocational  Training,  utilizes  a para-professional 
staff  to  aid  the  social  workers  and  vocational  counsellors  and  to  function  as 
contact  staff  for  finding  and  selecting  trainees.  The  Departments  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Vocational  Training  are  participating  in  a project  to  train  family 
heads  and  youth  who  are  normally  only  eitployed  for  seasonal  labor.  It  is  also 
helping  to  train  off -reservation  Indians . One  project  is  enploying  and  training 
Indians  on  a reservation  through  the  career  ladder  approach,  to  serve  the  public 
assistance  clients  as  social  workers  and  case  workers.  A demonstration  which 
provided  vocational  training  for  500  young  AFDC  recipients  each  year  was 
coipleted  on  June  30,  1970  and  the  State  department  administering  public 
assistance  has  implemented  the  project  activity  into  its  on-going  program. 

Five  States  have  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  an  SRS  information  program. 
The  goals  of  these  projects  are  to  design  and  inplement  optimum  automatie  data 
processing  (ADP)  system  structures  required  to  support  the  axuninistration  of 
SRS  programs  in  varying  governmental  environments— Federal-State  and  local. 

All  $0  States  participate  in  these  projects  through  information  exchange 
meetings . 

In  FY-1972  a strategy  for  social  welfare  services  demonstrations  will  be 
directed  toward  responsiveness  to  SRS  goals  and  objectives  in  the  irprovement  of 
service  delivery  systems  in  assisting  public  assistance  clients  in  achieving 
increased  capacity  for  self-support  or  modified  self-support.  Projects  will  be 
structured  to  demonstrate:  (l)  inproving  accessibility  of  services  to  clients; 

(2)  improved  public  assistance  administration;  (3)  new  patterns  of  health 
services;  (U)  training  of  public  assistance  clients  toward  self-support;  and 
{$)  staff  development  including  new  concepts  for  the  use  of  para-professionals, 
systems  analysis  in  staff  utilization  and  training  and  career  ladder  development; 
(6)  the  use  of  a voucher  system  for  social  services;  (7)  consumer  participation; 
and  (8)  better  nutrition  for  the  elderly.  The  FI-1972  program  will  be  a continu- 
ation of  FI-1971  projects  as  funds  for  new  projects  have  not  been  reqxiested. 
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Erphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  inprovement  in  evaluation  design  to 
maximize,  on  a national  scale,  the  applicability  of  findings.  Demonstrations  will 
be  designed  to  produce  new  knowledge  so  that  more  effective  patterns  of  services 
and  administrative  methods  can  be  instituted  "by  other  State  agencies. 

Medical  Assistance 

1971  1972  Change 

Medical  Assistance $2,165,000  $1,650,000  -$515,000 

The  basic  goal  of  directed  research  on  medical  assistance  is  the  development 
and  refinement  of  a knowledge  base  for  planning  and  implementing  operational 
programs  to  effectively  and  efficiently  meet  the  health  needs  of  low-income 
individuals  and  families.  The  relevance  and  inportance  of  such  research  to  the 
acconplishment  of  the  Agency’s  mission  in  the  health  area  is  substantial.  Poor 
health  is  a major  barrit;r  to  the  enployment  of  many  individuals.  It  is  also 
inconsistent  with  other  objectives  of  the  Agency  and  the  legislative  authority 
under  which  this  research  is  administered. 

During  FY-I970  and  FT-1971,  considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  two  longi- 
tudinal research  projects  designed  to  assess  the  iirpact  of  Medicaid  on  indigent 
users  of  health  services,  and  on  the  health  personnel,  facilities,  arxi  service 
arrangements  at  the  community  level.  Prelimnary  analysis  of  some  of  the  data 
collected  during  the  initial  interviewing  stage  indicates  the  probability  that 
public  assistance  recipients  are  receiving  more  health  care  services  under 
Medicaid,  with  presumably  favorable  effects  on  the  health  of  the  clientele 
population.  A study  of  low  income  families  shows  that  welfare  recipients  who 
are  eligible  for  Iledicaid  seem  to  be  using  health  care  services  more  readily  and 
freely  than  do  other  low  income  individuals  and  families,  including  the  more  cost- 
effective  preventive  health  care  services.  A second  stu^  about  those  who  deliver 
health  care  indicates  that  the  Medicaid  program  does  seem  to  be  encouraging 
hospitals  and  coinniunities  to  faster  delivery  of  more  and  better  health  care  serv- 
ices to. low  income  families  generally  and  to  Ifedicaid  eligibles  specifically. 
Hospital  administrators  feel  that  Hedicaid  has  had  a good  effect  on  their 
hospitals’  functioning-increasing  their  revenues  and  thereby  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  enlarge  their  staff  and  provide  better  facilities,  and  ultimately  to 
provide  many  more  and  to  some  extent  better  services  to  the  poor  on  both  an 
outpatient  and  an  inpatient  basis.  Many  hospital  administrators  feel  that  the 
Medicaid  program  has  helped  to  redistribute  an  inequitable  work  load— that  as  a 
result  their  hospital  has  been  enabled  to  relieve  other  overburdened  hospitals 
or  that  other  hospitals  have  as  a consequence  reduced  the  load  on  their  own  over- 
burdened facilities.  Hospital  administrators  feel  also  that  Medicaid  has 
increased  the  quality  and  quantity  of  health  care  services  to  the  poor  in  their 
communities  as  a whole.  Since  poor  health  is  one  of  the  major  barriers  to  enploy- 
ment  of  welfare  recipients,  these  preliminary  and  tentative  findings  are 
encouraging. 

A study  of  drug  utilization  was  initiated  with  the  view  of  assessing  the 
utilization  of  prescription  drugs.  This  project  will  provide  useful  information 
—and  procedures— that  may  result  in  minimizing  needless  drug  expenditures  and 
in  inproving  the  quality  of  health  care.  Vfork  on  this  irportant  subject  will 
continue  in  IT-1972. 
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There  will  he  continuation  of  directed  research  interest  in  studying  alterna- 
tive methods  of  delivering  and  financing  health  care  services  to  the  low  income 
population.  One  of  the  potentially  more  productive  areas  to  be  investigated 
involves  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  approach,  with  demonstrations  in 
several  geographic  areas.  This  would  involve  the  assessment  of  prepaid  (on  a per 
capita  basis)  group  practice,  coiDprehensive  health  care  of  various  population 
segments.  Other  studies  will  focus  on  long-term  care,  the  effects  of  cost-sharing 
on  use  of  services,  and  surveys  to  identify  the  nature  of  health  care  received  by 
disadvantaged  families.  Plans  also  call  for  research  and  evaluation  on  innovative 
alternative  prepaid  health  care.  Such  efforts  would  concentrate  on  the  feasibility 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  efforts  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the 
indigent  population.  Such  studies  will  require  several  years  of  support  per  pro- 
ject and  will  provide  useful  engjirical  knowledge  for  potential  use  in  planning 
and  in^jroving  nationwide  family  health  insurance  plans.  For  1972,  an  amount  of 
$1,650,000  is  requested  for  research  and  demonstrations  for  medical  assistance. 

Social  Security 


1971  1972  Change 

Social  Security $525,000  $525,000  $ 

In  1972,  $525^000  will  be  required  to  support  research  grants  of  special 
interest  to  the  Social  Security  Administration.  These  funds  will  permit  research 
efforts  on  problems  such  as:  the  cost  and  financing  of  medical  care;  the  effect 

of  alternative  approaches  to  the  organization,  delivery  and  reimbursement  of 
health  services  on  the  cost  and  quality  of  such  services  j the  irraact  of  social 
security  programs  on  beneficiaries  and  on  the  economy;  and  problems  of  the 
disabled  and  their  use  of  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  services.  The  grants 
supported  by  these  funds  will  supplement  intramural  research  programs  of  SSA  on 
problems  and  issues  pertaining  to  old  age,  retirement,  disability,  income 
maintenance  and  health  care  financing. 

The  balance  of  the  1110  grant  funds  to  be  allocated  to  SSA  are  for  a 
variety  of  on-going  research  having  substantial  if  not  primary  relevance  to 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Past  research  funded  under 
the  Cooperative  Pesearch  and  Demonstrations  program  (Section  1110)  has  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  development  of  increased  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  clientele — particularly  those  persons  most  vulnerable  to  low  incomes  and 
poverty.  For  exarrole,  one  project  nearing  completion  examined  the  factors 
affecting  the  changing  size  of  the  Ilegro  population  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  century.  This  study  projects  a continuing  decline  in  fertility 
for  legro  women. 

Other  SSA  research  funded  by  this  program  has  investigated  potential  prob- 
lems associated  with  reimbursement  for  prescription  drug  costs.  Potential  savings 
of  government  funds,  resulting  from  more  precise  specification  relating  to  the 
application  of  hardware  systems  to  the  processing  of  drug  claims,  could  well 
be  substantial. 
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Child  Welfare 


Child  Welfare 


1971  1972  Change 


$2,180,000  $1,450,000  -$730,000 


In  response  to  the  concern  of  State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  advancement  of  child  vrelfare  loiowledge,  services,  and  programs.  Congress 
authorized  funds  for  (a)  grants  for  research  and  utilization  of  research,  and  (b) 
contracts  for  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements. 

Grants  are  awarded  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  engaged  in 
research  or  child  welfare  activities.  The  research  and  demonstration  effort  is 
focused  on  both  immediate  and  long-range  probleous  in  child  welfare  so  as  to 
devise  ways  of  meeting  existing  needs  and  to  apply  findings  that  will  contri- 
bute to  inprovements  in  the  delivery  of  social  services  to  children  and  their 
families. 


Fast  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  recidivism  in 
illegitimate  bilrths  among  girls  of  school  age.  An  ongoing  project  in  this  area 
in  the  Cuyahoga  County  V7elfare  Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio  is  demonstrating  the 
validity  and  effectiveness  of  a multidisciplinary  interagency  approach  to  meeting 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  teenage  pregnant  girls  through  a program  of  vocational 
guidance,  medical  care,  and  individual  and  group  social  work  counselling. 

Seven  research  projects  related  in  whole  or  in  part  to  child  abuse  have 
been  funded.  The  most  significant  result  of  these,  and  other,  studies  has  been 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  most  States  \diich  requires  that  physicians, 
social  workers,  teachers,  nurses  and  others  who  observe  cases  of  suspected  child 
abuse  to  report  their  findings  to  an  appropriate  authority  for  further  action. 

Law  in  the  other  six  States  permit  reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  the  program  conducted  at  the  Webster  School  ty  the  D.C. 
public  schools  for  unmarried,  school-age  girls  who  were  pregnant,  surveys  were 
made  at  many  other  schools  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  National  trends  and  findings 
indicated  that  very  little  attention  was  being  given  nationally  to  an  uninterrupt- 
ed school  experience  for  unmarried,  school-age  girls  who  were  pregnant.  A 
utilization  conference  based  on  findings  of  the  project  was  held  and  as  recently 
as  1968,  35  school  districts  in  the  country  had  programs  modeled  on  the  Webster 
School  research.  The  findings  of  this  program  were  incorporated  into  provisions 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Foster  care  seivice  as  an  alternative  to  institutionalization  of  children  is 
an  area  of  concern  in  community  services.  A project  which  is  atteir^jting  to 
obtain  research  information  in  this  area  is  a longitudinal  study  of  foster  care 
being  carried  on  in  New  York  City.  This  project  involves  624  children  who  were 
placed  in  foster  homes  in  1966  and  is  focusing  on  factors  determining  how  and 
where  children  are  routed  in  the  child  care  system,  the  familial  functioning,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  less  than  f\illy  trained  social  work  staff  in  the  foster  care 
agencies . 

Services  to  Indian  populations  are  in  need  of  research  and  demonstration 
information  so  that  inprovement  in  currently  offered  services  and  provision  of 
those  services  in  which  there  are  gaps  can  be  in^jlemented  as  a result  of  these 
findings.  A demonstration  project  is  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Devil’s  Lalce  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota.  The  purpose  is  to 
develop  a child-parent  center  to  provide  a ten^jorary  receiving  home  in  emergency 
situations  and  to  bring  the  parents  into  the  center  program  to  assist  In 
caring  for  their  children. 
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The  1972  program  will  continue  to  erphasize  research  and  demonstration 
orojects  designed  to  iitprove  the  organization  and  delivery  of  Child  Welfare 
Services. 


Aging 


1971  1972  Change 

Aging • $2,800,000  $1,800,000  -$1,000,000 

Projects  underway  in  1970  and  1971  are  producing  significant  new  knowledge, 
new  approaches  to  ccsTminity  problems,  and  pointing  to  new  directions  for 
further  efforts  to  (1)  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  elderly  to  an 
acceptable  level;  and  (2)  replace  the  need  to  institutionalize  older  people 
with  alternatives  that  permit  them  to  reside  in  the  community. 

Mobility  and  Transportation 

Increasing  the  mobility  of  elderly  people  has  a high  priority  because  it 
promises  to  decrease  their  social  isolation  and  dependency,  and  increase  their 
opportunities  to  use  available  community  based  social  service  programs.  For 
example,  mobility-transportation  projects  in  Hew  York,  and  Chicago  indicate  that 
older  pecple,  especially  low-income  older  people,  use  public  trans^^ortation 
proportionately  more  frequently  than  the  general  population,  except  for  aiploymenb- 
oriented  trips.  The  findings  also  show  that  more  older  people  use  local  public 
transit  facilities  when  fares  are  reduced  for  this  group.  This  increase  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  same  older  persons  riding  more  often,  but  rather  to  new  users 
taking  advantage  of  a real  savings. 


Nutrition 


Maintaining  the  health  01  older  persons  through  good  nutrition  has  been 
given  priority  under  the  Title  IV  program.  Since  1968,  when  $2  million  was 
appropriated  under  Title  IV  to  stu^  ways  and  means  of  iirproving  nutrition 
services  for  the  elderly,  more  than  25  projects  have  been  conducted,  most  of 
which  will  be  coirpleted  by  June  1971.  Collectively,  these  projects  have  produced 
two  tenets:  (l)  iji5>roved  eating  patterns  and  nutritious  meals  in  a group  setting 

enhance  the  morale  and  psychological  well-being  of  an  elderly  person  and  can 
overcome  a pattern  of  social  isolation  and  vjithdrawalj  (2)  the  group  meals 
programs  ir^cate  a need  for  a bridge  to  the  social  service  system  and  provide 
opportunities  to  involve  tl^*ose  elderly  who  have  not  been  linked  to  the  services 
they  need. 

As  a result  of  these  findings,  a study  on  the  role  of  nutrition  programs  in 
community  social  service  sj'^tems  serving  the  elderly  or  handicapped  initiated  in 
1971,  will  be  continued.  In  addition,  in  view  of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations  allowing  the  elderly  to  use  food  starts  to  purchase  home-delivered 
meals,  a directory  of  home-delivered  meals  in  the  countiy  is  being  developed 
and  the  need  for  other  guides  to  organizations  participating  is  being  explored. 

Social  and  Physical  Bnvironmental  Settings 

Non-institutional  hoiising  for  the  elderly  and  living  arrangements  idiich 
nurture  their  independence  rather  than  diminish  it  is  at  a premium.  In  1970, 
two  projects  were  begun  to  e^qjlore  the  effect  of  environmental  factors j i.e., 
quality  of  housing  on  the  TTell-being  and  degree  of  independent  living  possible 
for  elderly  persons.  These  projects,  in  Hawaii  and  Philadelphia,  will  determine 
how  services  provided  in  public  and  ordinary  community  housl^  can  sustain  the 
Independence  of  elderly  residents,  and  what  other  characteristics  of  housing  are 
beneficial  to  the  elderly  and  can  help  keep  them  out  of  institutions . 

Projects  are  underway  to  explore  vario;is  alternative  living  arrangements  such 
as  foster  homes,  house-sharing,  home  repairs.  These  results  will  be  inportant 
in  expanding  community  awai*eness  and  expertise  in  providing  an  array  of  housing 
possibilities  for  elderly  persons  as  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 
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Protective  Servicea 


Satisfactory  opportunities  for  nobility,  housing  arrangements,  and  healthy 
diet  are  important  corponents  of  comniunity  living  for  all  the  elderly.  There 
are  however  those  very  marginally  functioning  elderly  persons,  either  physically 
or  mentally  inpaired,  who  need  special  protection  if  they  are  to  live  whole- 
somely outside  of  in^itutions.  They  need  basic  community  services,  and  as 
several  Title  XV  projects  have  shown  (particularly  in  San  Diego);  they  also 
need  a flexible  caramunity  structure  to  oversee  their  care.  They  need  the  atten- 
tion of  a variety  of  professional  skills  on  their  own  home  ground  to  prevent 
deterioration  and  dependency,  including  legal  services,  medical  services,  and 
psychiatric  services. 

Given  the  current  cost  and  quality  of  institutional  care,  as  well,  as  evidence 
that  cOTBiD  tment  to  an  institution  rather  inexorably  leads  to  death,  the  1971 
and  future  efforts  in  this  area  are  being  directed  toward  assessing  coiwnunity- 
based  efforts  of  preventive  psychiatry  and  the  cooperation  of  diverse  profession- 
al skills,  as  well  as  ways  to  stimulate  and  bring  to  bear  ccarammity  services. 

More  study  to  be  devoted  to  neighborhood  block-based  mutual  self-help  programs 
among  the  elderly  as  a means  of  breaking  the  isolation  which  fosters  mental 
deterioration  is  planned. 

Service  Roles 

Project  SERVE  (Serve  and  Sirich  Retirement  by  Volunteer  Experience)  started 
with  23  senior  citTzen  volunteers  aF  WiUowbrook  State  School,  an  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded  on  Staten  Island,  ilew  York,  The  project  has  grown  into 
the  largest  on-going  program  of  its  kind  and  now  has  more  than  500  regular 
service  volunteers  wlio  are  giving  weekly  service  to  2k  Staten  Island  agencies  and 
programs,  e,g,,  local  hospitals,  children’s  institutions,  schools,  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  national  organizations.  From  the  small  beginning,  SERVE  has  gone 
Statewide  in  the  past  year  and  has  an  additional  200  vol'onteers  in  6 counties. 

The  findings  of  this  Title  IV  project  helped  guide  the  development  of  the 
national  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program, 

In  a study  directed  toward  developing  meaningful  communily  roles  for  elderly 
persons,  the  $500,000  appropriated  for  1971  for  beginning  a retired  senior  volun- 
teer program  is  being  used  to  mount  10  pilot  demonstration  projects.  The  results 
of  these  projects,  which  are  being  carefully  analyzed  and  evaluated,  when  put 
with  the  results  of  about  10  other  elderly  volunteer  projects  conducted  with 
Title  IV  money,  will  provide  guidelines  and  criteria  for  the  rapid  irrplementa- 
tion  of  the  volunteer  program  in  1972,  The  need  for  certain  general  criteria 
have  been  confirmed:  (l)  the  jobs  made  available  to  elderly  volunteers  must 
represent  a meaningful  role,  not  make-work  chores;  (2)  elderly  volunteers 
function  better  if  opportunities  for  group  meetings  and  discussion  about  the 
work  are  available.  Particular  attention  still  must  be  given  to  appropriate  and 
acceptable  volimteer  roles  for  elderly  men. 

Adapting  Social  Institutions 

In  addition  to  these  important  general  areas  of  research  effort,  several 
Title  IV  projects  have  had  significant  break-throughs  in  influencing  community 
structures  and  developing  resources  for  the  elderly.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  operation,  the  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  project’s  outreach  activity  un- 
covered and  publicized  the  widespread  unmet  needs  of  the  County's  poor  elderly. 

As  a result  of  these  findings,  the  County-supported  nursing  home  has  opened  an 
out-patient  diagnostic  and  treatment  center  for  clients  of  Project  Reach  Out  for 
Life  and  other  low-income  elderly.  An  investment  of  $11,375  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  has  been  matched  by  $17,225  in  Luzerne  Co\mtv  funds  to 
make  this  center  operational.  After  the  termination  of  Federal  funds,  the  County- 
will  assume  full  support  cf  the  center. 

In  FY  1972  it  is  planned  to  continue  the  emphasis  on  the  program  areas  detail- 
ed above. 
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Income  Mainten?.nce 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Continuation 

projects...  2 

$9,000,000 

3 

$11,000,000 

+1 

$+2,000,000 

Total . 

2 

$9,000,000 

3 

$11,000,000 

+1 

$+2,000,000 

The  concept  of  income  maintenance  experimentation  had  its  origins  three  or 
four  years  ago  in  the  growing  interest,  both  within  government  and  without,  in  the 
defects  of  our  current  welfare  system  and  the  design  of  alternative  methods  of 
income  supplementation.  Analysis  of  the  various  alternatives  most  widely  promoted 
quickly  focused  on  the  fact  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  hard  data  on  behavioral 
responses  to  the  various  incentives  - -both  favorable  and  perverse- - implicit  in  any 
of  these  schemes.  A sensible  long-term  program  of  Income  maintenance  reform 
would  seem  to  require  a sound  program  of  research  as  its  basis.  The  idea  of  initi- 
ating carefully  controlled  experimental  projects  designed  to  yield  statistically 
reliable  data  on  stated  hypotheses  was  thus  conceived. 

Among  the  most  Important  questions  requiring  exploration  through  the  experi- 
mental method  are  the  following:  (a)  How  will  proposed  programs  affect  the  in- 

centive to  work?  (b)  To  what  extent  will  the  integration  of  income  maintenance 
and  self-support  (l.e.,  job-related)  programs  yield  greater  benefits  than  would  be 
otherwise  achieved?  (c)  How  will  proposed  programs  affect  mobility,  family  stabil- 
ity, and  family  size?  (d)  Will  demand  for  social  services,  both  public  and  private, 
be  affected:  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  will  private  providers  of  such  services  re- 
spond to  the  demands?  (e)  Will  consumption  patterns  change  among  low- income  fami- 
lies, particularly  as  reflected  in  budgeting  for  long-run  Investments  in  the  health, 
education  and  general  well-being  of  their  families?  (f)  What  will  be  the  general 
effects  on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  a community,  particularly  a small  commu- 
nity? (g)  Finally,  to  what  extent  will  such  a program  have  on  differential,  impacts 
of  various  population  groups--e .g. , urban  vs.  rural;  white  vs.  nonwhite;  female- 
headed vs.  male-headed  families;  aged  vs.  non-aged;  persons  in  families  vs.  unre- 
lated individuals  and  childless  couples? 

To  answer  such  a broad  range  of  questions,  it  is  clear  that  a combined  program 
of  research,  demonstration  and  experimentation  is  required  and  that  such  a program 
must  be  based  on  a carefully  devised  strategy  sensitive  to  policy  and  budgetary 
constraints.  The  Department  has  already  done  considerable  work  on  the  development 
of  such  a strategy  with  the  help  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Urban  Institute.  This  strategy  takes  full  account 
of  the  income  mainten'ince  experiments  funded  by  OEO. 

Major  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  a sound  program  of  experi- 
mentation, realizing  that  existing  cross-sectional  data  and  past  experience  furnish 
no  reliable  basis  for  assessing  the  major  behavioral  and  social  effects  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  Income  maintenance  reform.  The  strategy,  however,  recognizes  fur- 
ther that  experiments  are  very  costly  and  difficult  to  design  and  implement.  Con- 
sequently, the  number  and  size  of  the  experiments  will  be  restricted,  with  a focus 
on  a series  of  wel 1 -control  led  and  carefully  designed  experiments,  operating  under 
the  following  guidelines:  (a)  Maximum  use  to  be  made  of  the  techniques  and  infor- 

mation available  from  currently  operating  exper iments- - i . e . , the  OEO-sponsored 
New  Jersey  and  rural  graduated  work  incentive  experiments;  (b)  each  experiment  to 
be  focused  on  one  or  more  issues  of  Importance,  these  issues  being  determined  both 
by  their  priority  in  policy-making  and  by  their  suitability  for  exploration  through 
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xhe  experimental  method.  There  are  clearly  some  inportant  questions  which  are  not 
particularly  suited  for  experimental  exploration.  For  instance,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  gain  definitive  information  on  the  impact  of  innovations  on  the  so- 
called  "cycle  of  poverty"  or  other  intergenerational  effects  from  a 3-5  year  experi- 
ment. (Some  investigation  of  how  to  cope  with  this  particular  limitation  on  experi- 
mentation is  going  on  now.  One  possible  answer  is  to  continue  a subsample  in  the 
experiment  for  a longer  period  of  time  than  the  regular  life  of  the  experiment  to 
determine  whether  such  effects  can  be  measured.);  (c)  all  experiments  to  adhere  to  a 
uniform  set  of  standards  and  definitions  covering  the  operating  "rules"  of  the 
project;  (d)  consideration  of  the  probable  costs  and  conplexity  of  program  alterna- 
tives, if  fully  implemented  on  a large-scale  b€tsis;  and  (e)  rigorous  evaluation 
and  research  coaoponents  to  be  built  into  each  project. 

With  the  prospect  of  a marked  change  in  the  system  by  which  public  assistance 
is  provided,  the  need  for  information  about  the  likely  Impact  of  income  main- 
tenance programs  becomes  increasingly  apparent.  The  need  for  such  information  is 
not  to  justify  the  FAP  proposal  but  to  help  determine  the  desirable  direction  of 
further  long-term  change.  The  justification  for  FAP  rests  upon  the  breakdown  of 
the  existing  welfare  system  and  upon  an  analysis  of  what  caused  this  breakdown 
(e.g.,  the  incentives  in  the  current  program  for  family  breakup,  the  current  work 
disincentive  of  excluding  aid  to  the  working  poor,  and  the  widely  divergent  benefit 
levels  across  the  States  which  produce  gross  inequities  of  treatment  among  equally 
needy  families).  However,  it  is  inevitable  that  as  time  goes  on,  changes  in  the 
basic  FAP  legislation  will  be  proposed  bv  this  or  subsequent  Administrations  or  by 
the  Congress.  Thus  the  experiments  look  to  the  future  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
designed  to  provide  useful  information  relating  to  the  Impact  of  raising  the  basic 
support  level,  changing  the  marginal  tax  rates,  expanding  program  coverage,  inte- 
gration with  other  in-kind  and  cash  programs,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  four  closely  coordinated  income  maintenance  experiments  now  under- 
way; and  all  four  experiments  focus  on  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
inportant  question,  that  of  work  incentives.  However,  each  of  the  projects  exam- 
ines this  question  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  different  population  groups.  The 
first  two  experiments  (the  New  Jersey  and  rural  projects  funded  by  OEO)  deal  pri- 
marily with  this  crucial  question  and  are  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of 
financial  treatments  on  the  work  response  of  male-headed  families  in  two  different 
settings,  urban  and  rural.  The  more  complex  HEW  experiments,  while  examining  the 
work  incentive  question  in  terms  of  population  groups  different  from  those  covered 
in  the  two  OEO  projects,  also  study  other  issues  of  major  policy  concern,  namely 
the  interaction  of  income  maintenance  programs  with  manpower  programs  and  with 
social  services. 

The  Seattle-Denver  Experiment  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  urban 
experiments,  serving  both  white  and  black  families,  having  either  one  or  two 
parents  present.  The  experiment  is  Intended  to  test  the  combined  effect  of  a 
negative  income  tax  scheme  with  a manpower  program.  Thus,  in  this  particular  ex- 
periment, the  income  transfer  program  Itself  will  be  supplemented  by  one  or  more 
manpower  programs  including  (a)  job  training  programs  to  enchance  the  employability 
of  young  and  unskilled  workers;  (b)  counseling  and  vocational  guidance  services; 
and  (c)  day  care  services  for  working  mothers.  The  Seattle-Denver  experiment  in- 
cludes a population  not  served  to  any  substantial  degree  by  any  of  the  other  ex- 
periments, namely  one-parent  white  families,  and  will  uniquely  test  the  inter- 
active effects  of  Income  maintenance  and  manpower  programs.  The  experiment  will 
measure  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of  Income  maintenance  support  levels 
and  manpower  programs  by  looking  at  the  following:  (a)  Work  effort  of  the  house- 

hold; (b)  changes  in  earnings;  (c)  Investment  of  the  household  in  training;  (d) 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  future;  and  (e)  changes  in  household  stability. 

Design  of  this  project  began  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Although  progress  on  the 
design  of  the  experiment  has  been  very  satisfactory,  a difficult  problem  arose  as 
a result  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating  labor  market  in  Seattle.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  precipitously  to  a current  level  over  twice  that  of  the  national 
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average.  This  situation  posed  serious  problems  for  the  experiment.  In  a situ- 
ation of  low  or  declining  job  opportunities,  it  would  be  hard  to  filter  out  the 
effects  of  changes  in  labor  supply  and  demand  unless  some  adequate  control  were 
provided  through  comparable  information  gained  in  a more  favorable  labor  market 
situation.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  divide  the  planned  sample  between 
the  city  of  Seattle  and  another  city,  as  similar  as  possible  in  terms  of  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  its  population,  but  with  a relatively  high  and  stable 
level  of  labor  demand.  Denver,  Colorado,  has  been  selected  as  the  control  for  the 
labor  market  situation.  While  this  change  has  caused  some  disruptions  to  the  pro- 
ject, the  overall  advantages  of  this  move  will  be  considerable.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  original  Seattle  design,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gain  valuable  Infonnatlo.n  on  the  potential  effects  of  income  maintenance 
programs  on  normal  adjustments  to  the  business  cycle. 

Enrollment  in  the  Seattle  portion  of  the  project  began  in  November  1970  and 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  April  1971.  Enrollment  at  the  Denver  site  is 
anticipated  to  begin  in  August  of  1971* 

The  Gary  Experiment  tests  the  effects  of  a negative  income  tax  scheme,  com- 
bined with  day  care  and  social  services,  on  black  urban  families  with  particular 
emphasis  on  female-headed  families  who  will  comprise  about  half  of  the  sample,  a 
group  not  covered  by  either  of  the  two  OEO  experiments. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  Gary  experiment  is  on  the  family  work  decision 
and  how  it  is  affected  by  an  income  maintenance  transfer  system.  The  experiment 
will  attempt  to  measure  economic  responses,  such  as  labor  supply,  consumption 
patterns  and  investment  in  human  capital,  as  well  as  sociological  variables  such 
as  family  functioning,  motivation  and  aspirations.  In  addition,  the  project  will 
test  the  impact  of  separately  administered  social  services  (such  as  day  care,  home- 
maker services,  and  counseling)  in  combination  with  direct  cash  transfers  in  order 
to  measure  the  demand  for  such  services  when  their  provision  and  acceptance  is  no 
longer  conditioned  upon  the  receipt  of  assistance  payments. 

Design  of  the  project  began  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Enrollment  of  families  into 
the  project  is  planned  for  March  1971  and  payments  will  begin  at  that  time. 

An  amount  of  $11  million  is  requested  to  continue  the  income  maintenance  ex- 
periments program  in  1972.  The  entire  amount  is  required  to  fund  research  projects 
initiated  in  prior  years.  Approximately  $7,200,000  will  be  used  to  cover  the  cost 
of  operations  for  the  Seattle-Denver  experiment  and  $3,500,000  for  the  Gary  experi- 
ment. The  remaining  $300,000  will  be  used  to  continue  a project  with  the  Urban 
Institute  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  research  related  to  the  ex- 
periments. One  focus  of  the  research  carried  out  under  the  Urban  Institute  project 
is  the  development  of  feasibility  studies  for  future  experiments.  Preliminary  work 
is  now  underway  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  experimentation  that  will  focus  on 
the  birth  effects  and  community  effects  induced  by  income  maintenance  programs. 

This  work  will  continue  in  1972. 
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Special  Centers 


Research  and  training  centers. 
National  center  for  deaf/blind 

youth  and  adults 

Regional  research  institutea.. 


1971 

EqtiTnfttft 

110,275,000 

3,100,000 

1^343.000 


1972 

Estimate 

$10,275,000 

600,000 

1.500.000 


Increase 
or  Decrease 

$ - 

-2,500,000 

- * 43.000 


Total, 


14,918,000  12,375,000  -2,543,000 


A total  of  $12,375,000  is  requested  for  Special  Centers  activities,  a 
decrease  of  $2,543,000  below  the  level  of  $14,918,000  in  1971.  This  reduction  is 
the  non-recurring  construction  cost  for  the  National  Center  for  deaf/blind 
($2,500,000)  and  reduced  continuation  cost  of  regional  research  institutes 
($43,000). 


Research  and  Training  Centers 

This  program  was  established  for  the  purpose  of:  (a)  providing  a continuing 

mechanism  for  multidisciplinai;y  research  designed  to  discover  new  knowledge  and 
methods  in  all  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  process  which  relate  to  the  manage- 
ment and  reduction  of  chronic  disability  and  dependency;  (b)  the  training  of 
professional  and  allied  personnel  concerned  with  the  physical,  social,  emotional 
and  vocational  components  of  rehabilitation;  and  (c)  the  dissemination  of  research 
findings.  Since  1962,  nineteen  centers  have  been  established. 

Last  year,  the  centers  conducted  the  following  activities: 


R&T  Centers 

No. 

Research 

Pra.^ects 

Short-Term 

Courses 

Long-Term 

Courses 

Trainees 

Attended 

Medical 

12 

531 

514 

98 

27,966 

Vocational  Rehab. 

3 

91 

91 

2,335 

Mental  Retardation 

3 

56 

32 

1,465 

Deaf 

1 

19 

25 

3 

340 

TOTAL 

19 

697 

662 

101 

32,106 

Outcomes  of  research  projects  already  having  an  impact  upon  disabled  and 
disadvantaged  persons  include: 

(a)  Flotation  therapy,  an  effective  procedure  for  preventing  or  reducing 
decubitus  ulcers  or  '’bed  sores”,  leading  to  more  prompt  restoration  of 
the  patient  to  the  rehabilitation  program,  return  to  home  and  in  many 
instances,  to  working  status. 

(b)  The  high  risk  population  laboratory  in  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin 
Research  and  Training  Center,  has  thrown  significant  light  upon  the 
mental  retardation  of  children  and  adults  in  the  impoverished  areas  of 
urban  communities.  Their  findings  emphasize  the  fact  that  mental  retar- 
dation occurs  predominantly  in  families  where  the  mother  is  intellec- 
tually below  normal  (l.Q.  of  30  and  below)  and  that  the  lack  of  stimula- 
tion of  intellectual  development  is  a function  related  much  more  closely 
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to  the  parental  factor  than  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  being  raisea 
in  a poverty  area.  This  emphasizes  a new  approach  to  the  future  train- 
ing of  children  in  poverty  areas  and  the  use  of  mother  or  mother  substi- 
tutes in  the  educational  process.  About  500  students  pursuing  under- 
graduate and  graduate  training  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  being 
oriented  to  this  approach  and  will  furnish  a cadre  for  community  appli- 
cation. 

In  1972,  the  Centers  plan  to:  l)  expand  training  programs  for  involving 

economically  disadvantaged  and  disabled  persons  by  developing  career  ladders  in 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  social  work,  and  health  fields;  2)  develop  outreach 
programs;  3)  develop  driug  and  alcoholic  addiction  rehabilitation  programs;  4) 
undertake  projects  aimed  at  understanding,  combatting  or  ameliorating  incapacita- 
ting effects  of  aging  or  other  causes  or  forms  of  dependency;  5)  increase  inter- 
coordination with  and  utilization  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  allied 
service  personnel;  6)develcp  mechanisms  to  promote  relevancy,  dissemination  and 
utilization  of  research  and  training  efforts;  7)  strengthen  the  means  for  respon- 
siveness and  coordination  of  Center  activities  with  State  agency  and  regional 
needs;  S)  make  efforts  to  examine,  evaluate  and  improve  the  function  of  svstems  of 
delivery  for  health  and  rehabilitation  services  through  systematic  analysis  of  the 
objectives  and  goal  related  activities,  relationships,  assumptions,  environments, 
and  procedures  of  existing  systems;  and  9)  increase  impact  of  rehabilitation  edu- 
cation in  the  medical  school  curriculum. 

The  $10,275,000  level  of  funding  requested  for  this  activity  in  FY  1972  is 
the  same  as  1971. 

National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 


The  Secretary  entered  into  an  Interim  Agreement  with  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York  on  June  24,  1969,  for  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  operation,  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  the  Center  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  The  final  agreement  was  signed  on  November  12,  1969. 

Much  of  the  activity  to  date  has  been  devoted  to  planning  and  organizing  the 
Center,  recruiting  staff  and  formulating  the  service  programs  in  gearing  for  full 
scale  operation  by  1973.  Construction  of  a permanent  facility  will  begin  shortly 
on  the  twenty-five  acres  of  surplus  government  property  recently  awarded  to  the 
Center  on  Sands  Point,  Long  Island.  Over  70  percent  of  the  administrative  and 
professional  staff  have  been  recruited  and  intensive,  specialized  in-service  staff 
training  programs  have  been  foimalized.  During  the  past  year  services  were 
provided  to  approximately  80  persons  including  vocational  placement  of  eight 
persons.  A Western- Regional  Field  Office  was  opened  in  Glendale,  California  and 
plans  developed  for  opening  a Southern  Regional  Office  in  Atlanta  and  a Midwes- 
tern Office  to  accomplish  nationwide  casefinding  seivices  and  referral  resource 
coverage.  Research  contracts  have  been  let  for  three  special  communicative 
devices  for  use  by  deaf-blind  persons  and  are  in  varying  sta^s  of  develop- 
ment and  evaluational  testing.  The  Center  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  a 
program  for  expanding  the  demographic  studies  on  deaf-blind  persons  initiated  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  1972,  continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  recruit  the  full  complement  of 
Center  staff  and  to  provide  an  in-service  training  program  for  them  accordingly. 
Research  on  the  testing  of  coramijinication  devices  will  continue.  The  identifica- 
tion and  study  of  personal  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  deaf-blind 
population  will  be  undertaken.  The  National  Register  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons  will 
be  refined.  Service  will  be  extended  to  more  clients  through  the  Center’ s 
regional  offices.  Preliminary  architectural  work  on  the  new  facility  will  be 
completed  and  construction  started.  Training  sessions  for  state  and  local  agency 
personnel  will  be  inaugurated. 
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Regional  Research  Institutes 


In  FY  1972  $1,500>000  is  requested  for  I6  Regional  Research  Institutes  serving 
aJJtiprQgram  coii5)onents  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  each  regional 
office.  This  program  began  in  I963  when  the  first  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research 
Institutes  were  activated.  in  Jime  of  I969  a program  of  Regional  Research  In- 
stitutes in  Social  Welfare  began.  The  Regional  Research  Institute  program  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  promote  essential  programmatic  research  relating  to  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty;  the  development  of  employment  potential  in  the  disabled,  the 
poor  and  the  aged  wherever  feasible;  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  through 
the  delivery  of  more  effective  social  and  health  services  to  needy  populations. 

All  Regional  Research  Institutes  have  three  basic  purposes: 

1.  The  development  of  a program  of  research  in  an  area  important  to  at 
least  one  of  the  major  program  units  of  SRS. 

2.  Stimulation  of  State  rehabilitation  and  public  welfare  agencies  to 
identify  operational  problems  which  might  be  subject  to  research  and  to 
provide  consultation  to  such  State  agencies  on  research. 

3.  Participation  in  operational  research  or  research  consultation  at  the 
request  of  the  Regional  Office  and  the  Office  of  Research  and  Demonstrations. 

Examples  of  core  areas  of  research  are:  Northeastern  University  - the  rela- 

tionship between  motivation  and  dependency  in  vocational  rehabilitation;  IMiver- 
sity  of  Missouri  - counseling  the  disadvantaged;  Boston  College  - issues  related 
to  employment  training  programs  for  welfare  and  welfare-prone  populations;  lAii- 
versity  of  Kentucky  - problems  of' the  rural  poor  in  Appalachia;  University  of  Chi- 
cago - major  issues  in  welfare  policy;  University  of  Southern  California  - impact 
on  welfare  clients  of  alternative  systems  and  sub-systems  of  social  services. 
Studies  completed  in  this  area  include:  (l)  how  State  resources  may  be  most  effec- 

tively used  in  financing  social  services;  (2)  a survey  of  public  attitudes  re- 
garding priorities  and  support  of  social  services;  and  (3)  what  are  the  client 
preferences  in  social  services.  A study  was  also  imdertaken  regarding  social  ser- 
vices which  are  organized  and  delivered  by  welfare  recipients  to  determine  how  the 
indigenous  worker  can  contribute  to  a more  cost-effective  and  relevant  service 
delivery  system. 

In  FY  1972  the  problem  of  how  research  utilization  can  increase  the  "payoff" 
of  research  endeavors  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  needy  populations  will 
be  studied.  Another  new  study  will  take  a long  term  look  at  staff  behaviors  and 
attitudes  in  all  rehabilitation  settings.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  influence  the  motivation  of  rehabilitation  clients  either.  iELi,decreas- 
ing  or  increasing  dependency.  Dependency  will  impede  the  VR  process  whereas  inde- 
pendence will  accelerate  it.  The  University  of  Florida  Institute  will  be  examining 
how  research  utilization  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

In  FY  1972  studies  will  be  launched  on  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  var- 
ious manpower  programs  for  the  poor  and  the  disabled  and  the  components  which  are 
primary  contributors  to  such  cost-effectiveness.  The  nature,  cost  and  contribu- 
tions of  social  and  health  services  will  be  carefully  examined.  Research  on  pro- 
tective services  for  the  aged  and  the  young  will  also  be  undertaken. 
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Activity  II:  Training 


Sub-Activity 


1971 

Estimate 


1972 

Estimate 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


1.  Rehabilitation $ 27,700,000 

2.  Community  Services  ....  8,900,000 

3.  Aging 3,000,000 

Total  39,600,000 


$ 14,650,000 
4,000,000 

1,850,000 

20,500,000 


-$13,050,000 

- 4,900,000 

- 1,150,000 
-19,100,000 


General  Statement 

The  budget  request  for  training  for  SRS  programs  is  being  consolidated  in  the 
197?  budget  to  cover  project  grants  for  the  following  authorities;  Title  VII, 
Section  707  and  Title  IV,  Section  426,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 
Section  4 (a)(1).  Section  7 (a)(2).  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended;  and 
Title  V of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as  amended. 

A new  Office  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  has  been  established  in  SRS 
and  given  the  responsibility  of  centralized  planning,  direction  and  evaluation  of 
manpower  develojanent , education  and  training  programs  including  coordination  and 
the  development  of  SRS  manpower  policy  and  procedure  to  assure  most  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  training  funds. 

The  criteria  for  use  of  direct  grant  funds  will  be  specifically  related  to 
assuring  the  relationship  of  training  to  the  program  goals  such  as  provision  of 
staff  for  rehabilitation,  social  services,  and  aging  programs.  Review  of  educa- 
tional programs  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  common  and  unique  educational  needs 
among  the  various  disciplines  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  SRS 
programs . Consolidation  of  grants  to  each  university  will  be  considered.  There 
will  be  priority  on  training  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  upon  assistance  to 
universities  and  educational  institutions  to  help  with  education  of  minority  groups; 
Black,  Chicano,  and  Indian. 

These  1972  funds  will  support  in  the  rehehilitation  training  field  300 
faculty  and  3,000  traineeships  in  the  various  disciplines  representing  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  In  Ccmmunity  Services  the  funds  will  support  75  faculty  and  526 
traineeships  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  and  social  work  manpower.  The  Aging 
program  will  continue  to  support  205  students  and  maintain  faculty  at  the  1971 
level  in  11  projects.  In  1972  support  for  faculty  and  traineeships  will  be  in- 
volved to  achieve  maximum  use  of  funds. 

The  $20,500,000-  for  manpower  development  will  be  used  primarily  for  support 
.of  long  term  educational  programs  since  the  major  manpower  need  is  to  increase 
the  manpower  pool  for  scarce  personnel,  particularly  in  social  work,  rehabilita- 
tion and  gerontology. 
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Rehabilitation 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Type  of  Trainirjg 

Amount 

No.  Amount 

No.  Amount 

Long-Term  Training: 

Projects  supported 

448 

200 

- 248 

Faculty 

(672) 

$10,580,000 

(300)  $4,270,000 

(-372)-$6,310,000 

Traineeships 

(5,380) 

15,405,000 

(3,000)  9,055,000 

(-2,380)  -6,350,000 

Research  fellowships 

(30) 

160,000 

(15)  75,000 

(-15)  -85,000 

Short-Term  Training: 

Instructional  projects 

100 

580,000 

70  350,000 

-30  -230,000 

Traineeships 

6,500 

975,000 

5,500  900,000 

-1,000  -75,000 

$27,700,000 

$14,650,000 

$13,050,000 

The  number  of  persons  supported 

are  indicated 

in  the  parentheses 

above 

Vocational  rehabilitation  training  grants  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  (l) 
increasing  the  supply  of  personnel  in  the  professional  fields  involved  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled  and  (2)  improving  the  skills 
of  those  already  employed  in  service  to  the  handicapped.  These  training  grants 
may  provide  for  (l)  teaching  and  other  instructional  costs  of  rehabilitation 
training  projects  conducted  in  educational  institutions  or  service  agency  settings; 
(2)  traineeship  support  for  individual  students  enrolled  in  study  programs  in  the 
rehabilitation  disciplines;  (3)  in-service  training  programs  of  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies;  (4)  instructional  costs  and  traineeships  for  continuing 
education  programs  and  special  institutes  and  workshops  focusing  on  priority 
interest  areas  of  the  public  and  private  rehabilitation  agencies;  and  (4)  research 
fellowships  awarded  directly  to  a small  nunber  of  individuals  for  independent 
research  in  rehabilitation.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  training  grant 
authority  is  not  limited  to  training  rehabilitation  manpower  only  for  employment 
in  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies;  its  responsibilities  extend  to 
increasing  the  supply  of  rehabilitation  manpower  in  all  the  fields  serving 
the  handicapped. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  a multi-disciplinary  activity  re- 
quiring the  coordinated  effort  of  skilled  professional  and  supportive  staff 
representing  a number  of  specialized  disciplines.  The  rehabilitation  problems  of 
handicapped  persons,  suffering  from  disabilities  as  varied  as  paraplegia,  heart 
disease,  blindness,  deafness,  stroke,  mental  retardation,  alchoholism,  or  epilepsy, 
require  unique  combinations  of  rehabilitation  services  in  which  a number  of  reha- 
bilitation disciplines  each  have  a special  role.  Some  services  may  be  provided 
directly  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under  the  public  rehabili- 
tation program;  other  services  are  available  from  the  staffs  of  private  rehabili- 
tation agencies,  such  as  rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered  workshops  and  speech 
and  hearing  clinics. 

During  1970,  266,975  physically  and  mentally  disabled  individuals  were 
successfully  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment,  and  an  additional  875,911 
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handicapped  clients  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  received  vDcationalre- 
habilitation  services.  The  successful  expansion  of  the  public  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  been  due,  to  a great  extent,  to  the  availability  in  the  private  sector  of 
a manpower  pool  representing  a diverse  group  of  professionals  qualified  to  assist 
handicapped  persons  in  need  of  special  help. 

Long-Term  Training 

The  rehabilitation  fields  currently  supported  by  long-term  training  grants 
are:  rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation  medicine,  occupational  therapy, 

physical  therapy,  prosthetic-orthotic  education,  psychology,  recreation  for  the 
ill  and  disabled,  social  work,  sociology,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  and  re- 
habilitation facilities  administration.  Grants  are  also  made  for  programs  of  a 
specialized  nature  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  deaf,  mentally  ill,  and 
mentally  retarded;  interdisciplinary  training  in  rehabilitation;  and  undergraduate 
education  in  rehabilitation  and  other  helping  professions.  There  has  been  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  increasing  the  manpower  supply  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
fessions since  the  development  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  training  grant 
program  in  195^.  The  manpower  needs  in  rehabilitation,  however,  continue  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  available  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  training  grant 
program  for  the  specialized  training  of  personnel  in  all  the  rehabilitation  dis- 
ciplines. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  fundir.g  level  will  permit  the  con5)letion  of  training  for 
ft1 1 trainees  '^o  began  their  course  of  study  in  fiscal  year  1971.  About  1,500 
beginning  trainees — primarily  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling — will  also 
be  supported.  Primary  eii5)hasis  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  given  to  those  disci- 
plines which  are  directly  related  to  employment  within  the  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency  service  programs.  These  include  projects  in  the  fields  of  reha- 
bilitation counseling,  rehabilitation  facilities  administration,  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  ijndergraduate  training  programs  in  reha- 
bilitation and  the  helping  services.  Because  the  provision  of  appropriate  medical 
services  in  the  early  stages  of  disability  is  so  essential  to  the  future  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  person,  the  field  of  rehabilitation  medicine  will 
also  be  supported. 

Since  its  beginning  in  195^ > the  vocational  rehabilitation  training  grant  pro- 
gram has  primarily  en5)hasized  graduate  education  in  a broad  range  of  technical  rehar 
bilitation  fields.  The  manpower  needs  of  the  rehabilitation  service  delivery  sys- 
tem are  being  re-evaluated  to  determine  whether  newer  combinations  of  professional, 
sub-professional  and  technical  personnel  necessitate  revised  training  priorities 
and  policies. 


In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  for  example,  graduate  level  train- 
ing has  generally  been  determined  to  constitute  appropriate  and  necessary  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  is  the  primary  staff  person 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  delivery  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
the  public  rehabilitation  program.  In  order  to  meet  planned  objectives,  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  reported  that  approximately  3j000  new  re- 
habilitation staff  positions  will  be  required  by  the  State  agencies  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  an  additional  SjOOO  new  positions  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  additiorial  rehabilitation  counselors  are  also  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  the  private  rehabilitation  agencies  and  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Since  only  a small  proportion  of  the  national  demands  for  fully  trained  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  can  currently  be  met , other  models  for  both  the  training  and 
utilization  of  rehabilitation  counselors  are  therefore  being  explored. 

One  approach  to  rehabilitation  counselor  education  has  been  the  development 
of  training  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Undergraduate  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  personnel  for  the  helping  services--vocational  rehabilitation, 
public  welfare,  mental  health,  and  corrections — are  assisting  in  alleviating  the 
acute  manpower  shortages  in  the  rehabilitation  professions  and  in  reshaping  the 
deliver^''  of  rehabilitation  services.  The  undergraduate  training  programs  in  re- 
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habilitation  supported  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  training  grant  pro- 
gram has  grown  in  recent  years  and  in  1972  the  program  reported  in  I97I  will  be 
continued. 

Insofar  as  the  medical  aspects  of  rehabilitation  are  concerned,  the  vocational 
rehabiliation  training  program  is  the  only  major  resource  available  for  medical 
training  in  the  specialty  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  In  1970  and  1971, 
200  physicians  received  RSA  traineeships  for  residency  study  in  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation.  The  American  Medical  Association  reports  that  58*^  of  the  hos- 
pital positions  available  for  residents  in  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  were 
filled  in  1970.  In  1972  approximately  100  physicians  will  be  supported. 

Manpower  needs  in  the  other  health  related  rehabilitation  professions  also 
appear  to  be  substantial  and  the  appropriate  role  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  grant  program  in  meeting  these  needs  will  be  reviewed  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  In  the  field  of  occupational  therapy,  there  is  an  estimated  need  for 
12,000  additional  therapists;  in  physical  therapy,  a present  need  for  5,000  addi- 
tionaJL  therapists  has  been  identified;  in  speech  therapy,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1972  there  will  be  a need  for  an  additional  13,000  registered  speech  therapists. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  1,^58  traineeships  were  provided  under  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation training  grant  program  in  these  three  critical  fields  combined.  It 
is  estimated  that  2,400  prosthetic  and  orthotic  personnel  could  be  immediately 
placed  in  prosthetic-orthotic  facilities, • hospitals  and  rehabilitation  centers, 

62  students  were  enrolled  in  full-time  prosthetics  and  orthotics  education  pro- 
grams in  1970.  The  demand  for  trained  staff  in  work  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
has  also  been  intense  and  growing.  The  blind  client  needs  the  assistance  of 
mobility  instructors  before  the  independence  necessary  for  job  placement  can  be 
achieved.  The  deaf  client  needs  the  support  of  a counselor  not  only  skilled,  in 
manual  communications,  but  familiar  with  the  unusual  problems  of  isolation  imposed 
by 'deafness.  Training  support  will  be  maintained  in  these  fields  in  fiscal  year 

1972. 

The  long-term  training  grant  program  has  identified  the  need  for  specialized 
rehabilitation  training  prior  to  employment  in  work  with  the  handicapped  and  has 
demonstrated  the  great  employment  potential  in  the  rehabilitation  fields. 


Short-Term  Training 

Although  the  proportion  of  the  total  training  grants  appropriation  applied  to 
the  support  of  short-term  training  courses  has  always  been  small,  these  courses  have 
constituted  a significant  part  of  the  total  training  effort  in  upgrading  of  employ- 
ees and  keeping  them  abreast  of  new  areas.  They  have  been  instnjmental  in  imparting 
new  knowledge  gained  throxigh  medical  and  other  advances,  in  focusing  on  special 
priority  concerns  and  interests,  in  developing  instructional  materials,  in  assisting 
in  the  development  of  new  rehabilitation  service  delivery  systems,  and  in  asstoring 
a coordinated  national  effort  directed  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

Short-term  courses  offer  a wide-range  of  timely  and  important  topics  relevant 
to  technical  matters  pertaining  to  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  contri- 
buting to  the  realization  of  the  mission  and  objectives  of  the  Social  and  Rehabi- 
litation Service.  These  courses  are  attended  primarily  by  employees  of  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  closely  cooperating  private  rehabilita- 
tion agencies.  Short-term  training  areas  of  emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1972  are 
expected  to  include:  rehabilitation  of  public  assistance  recipients;  special  pro- 

blems in  rehabilitation  of  the  disadvantaged  disabled;  correctional  rehabilitatior; 
the  expended  utilization  of  subprofessional  staff  and  volunteers  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process;  alcoholism  rehabilitation;  drug  abuse  rehabilitation;  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  deaf;  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded;  and  rehabilitation  facilities  administration,  including  vocational 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  of  handicapped  persons. 
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Conmunity  Services 


1971  1972  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Type  of  Training 

Amount 

Amoiint 

No. 

Amount 

Long-term  training: 

144 

Projects  supported 

117 

-27 

-$3,522,000 

Faculty 

(244) 

$5,522,000 

(75) 

$2,000,000 

(-169) 

Traineeships 

(721) 

2,701,000 

(526) 

2,000,000 

(-195) 

-701,000 

Short-term  training: 

677,000 

-65 

-677,000 

Instructional  projects 

65 

- 

- 

Totals 

$8,900,000 

$4,000,000 

-$4,900,000 

(The  mmiber  of  persons  supported  are  indicated  in  the  parenthesis  above) 

Training  grants  are  made  to  individal  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
strengthen  and  expand  their  resources  to  train  individuals  for  the  field  of  social 
welfare  and  to  train  individuals  for  child  welfare  services  for  families,  children, 
young  adults,  the  aged,  in  all  areas  of  social  functioning  and  in  community  plan- 
ning for  meeting  social  needs  of  the  people. 

Long-term  Training  - Faculty  support 

Grants  were  given  to  public  and  other  non-profit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, to  graduate  and  undergraduate  schools  of  social  work,  and  to  individual 
organizations. 

Social  work  manpower  grants.  Section  707  Title  VII  SSA,  were  provided  to  67 
educational  institutions  for  II3  faculty  positions  and  related  costs  of  education; 

36  undergraduate,  I8  graduate  and  I3  combined  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

Of  these  67  grants,  k were  to  individual  colleges  which  are  predominantly  Black,  6 
were  to  consortia  which  included  10  predominantly  Black  colleges,  and  7 colleges  in 
geographic  areas  having  high  percentages  of  Chicano,  Indian  or  Puerto  Rican  popula- 
tions. Still  another  5 grants  of  the  67  went  to  colleges  and  schools  of  social  work 
for  special  programs  of  recruitment,  counseling  and  tutoring  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students.  In  summary,  17  grants  were  to  colleges  serving  minority  groups 
and  another  five  were  for  special  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  students. 

Child  welfare  grants.  Section  426  Title  VII  SSA,  in  1971  were  made  to  71  educa- 
tional institutions  for  I3I  faculty  positions.  Faculty  teaching  in  the  field  sup- 
ported by  these  grants  were  in  63  multifunction  family  and  child  welfare  service 
agencies;  3^  in  neighborhood  service  centers  or  community  action  programs ; 7 in 
residential  group  care;  9 in  Juvenile  delinquency  services;  10  in  group  work  ser- 
vices; 2 in  mental  retardation  programs,  and  2 in  day  care  programs.  The  38  grants 
for  other  faculty,  support  professors  in  all  areas  of  graduate  professional  social 
work  curricTilum. 

Traineeships 

Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  applying  for  admission  to  schools  of  social 
work.  Master’s  degree  enrollment  for  the  academic  year  1969-7O  increased  by  about 
7*5&  over  the  previous  year.  The  majority  of  students  cannot  complete  traini^ 
without  financial  assistance;  this  is  especially  crucial  at  a time  when  ^ increased 
number  of  disadvantaged  students,  particularly  from  minority  groups,  are  being 
recruited.  655  traineeships  were  given  to  77  institutions  for  Master  level  training, 
and  66  -traineeships  were  granted  for  doctoral  training  in  24  institutions. 
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The  purpose  of*  this  program  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  trained  child  wel- 
fare workers  by  attracting  new  candidates  for  work  in  the  field  of  child  welfare, 
as  well  as  to  assist  the  untrained  or  partially  trained  persons  now  employed  in 
the  field  to  overcome  professional  deficiencies.  The  demand  continues  to  be 
urgent  for  professionally  trained  and  skilled  personnel  to  fill  existing  gaps  in 
the  profession  and  to  fulfill  the  legislative  requirem.ents  of  providing  child 
welfare  services  to  all  counties  in  the  Nation  by  1975.  The  service  requirements 
of  the  1967  amendments  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  A'^DC  services,  as  well  as 
the  current  developing  of  early  childhood  programs;  emphasize  the  need  for  quali- 
fied trained  personnel  in  this  field. 

Awards  were  made  for  80  doctoral  level  students  to  develop  additional 
teaching  competence  for  the  expanding  education  program,  and  enrich  the  number  of 
qualified  research  and  administrative  leadership  personnel  in  this  field. 

Short-term  training 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  develop  workshops,  institutes  and  other  short- 
term training  programs  to  increase  the  competence  of  all  levels  of  personnel  current- 
ly employed  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Sixty-five  grants  were  made  for  special 
training  for  disadvantaged  students  and  subprofessional  staff,  I6  grants  were  made 
for  shoirt-term  training  projects  related  to  the  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care 
(4-C)  Program.  The  majority  of  participants  in  these  training  programs  will  be  sub- 
professionals. 

Manpower  for  Community  Service  Needs 

The  basic  goal  of  SRS  supported  training  programs  is  to  develop  manpower  for 
effective  delivery  of  services.  Education  and  training  in  educational  institu- 
tions at  the  community  college,  baccalaureate  and  graduate  levels  can  prepare 
personnel  for  entry  positions  and  for  career  advancement. 

Reflecting  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  B.A.  degree  worker  and 
on  the  use  of  subprofessionals  and  volunteers  in  the  service  delivery  system, 
support  for  educational  programs  at  B.A.  and  community  college  levels  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  need  for  professionally  trained  personnel  at  the  graduate  level  in  such 
disciplines  as  social  work  will  continue  with  new  emphasis  upon  responsibility 
for  leadership  to  strengthen  administration,  to  supervise  and  train  staff,  to 
provide  specialized  client  services  and  for  research, 

SRS  objectives  contemplate  new  program  emphases  to  which  social  work  can  make 
special  contributions.  For  instance,  self-support  for  AEDC  parents,  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  public  assistance  recipients,  and  modified  self-support  for  the 
haundicapped  will  engage  these  groups  in  meaningful  and  productive  activities  in 
the  work-a-day  world  to  a greater  extent  than  before.  As  transitions  are  made  to 
the  Work  world,  practical  problems  in  family  living  and  problems  related  to  new 
and  different  pressures  will  require  attention  if  the  new  opportunities  are  to  be 
used  constructively^  SRS  objectives  relating  to  the  separation  of  services  from 
payments,  development  of  community  based  services,  creating  and  coordinating 
services  to  migrants  and  helping  patients  make  use  of  strengthened  medicaid  pro- 
grams also  require  and  offer  opportunity  for  increased  services  within  the  SRS 
framework.  Likewise  related  administrative  objectives  need  knowledge  of  service 
programming  and  delivery. 

Social  work  contributions  in  all  the  above  areas  involve:  (l)  professional 
perspective  and  recognition  of  the  individual  and  social  issues  involved,  (2) 
utilization  of  service  staff  with  a variety  of  roles  and  (3)  developing  and 
making  available  needed  services  and  (L)  special  clinical  and  therapeutic  services 
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especially  to  children  and  those  with  emotional  difficulties. 

Attention  to  special  groups  of  employable  and  employed  personnel  as  well  as 
an  efficient  and  effective  community  based  service  delivery  system  will  require 
(1)  skilled  workers  to  plan  with  families  and  individuals,  to  assist  them  in 
understanding  their  situations  and  the  alternatives  available  to  them,  and  to  offer 
support  an^  advocacy  in  movement  towards  self-realization  and  (2)  technically 
trained  persons  to  assist  in  homemaking,  child  care,  employment  adjustment, 
marketing,  housing  search  and  maintenance  problems,  establishment  of  eligibility, 
seeking  and  following  through  on  use  of  medical  resources  and  in  day-by-day  sus- 
taining care. 

Manpower  estimates  for  the  delivery  of  social  services  are  based  upon  recent 
research  and  demonstrations  making  use  of  a range  of  personnel  - for  each  600 
families  needing  one  or  more  services  the  type  of  personnel  required  would  include: 

2 at  the  master's  level,  four  at  the  baccalaureate  level,  and  ten  subprofessionals. 
The  estimate  of  the  number  of  families  needing  service  is  based  upon  the  19^9  SRS 
study  of  characteristics  of  Public  Assistance  families  and  individuals.  By  1976  if 
25^  of  familiea ,in  the  total  population  and  40^  of  the  adults  need  service  this 
would  require  750^000  service  personnel*  At  this  time  there  are  about  l69iOOQ 
employed  in  socidl  services  in  public  and  voluntary 'eigencies  in  the  U.S. 

Program  Plans  for  1972 

. With  the  reduced  appropriation  for  Community  Services,  adjustment  of  support 
to  educational  institutions  will  be  based  on  a new  policy  for  deployment  of  funds. 
Emphasis  will  continue  on  opportunities  for  minority  groups,  both  in  support  of 
faculty  and  traineeships.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  consolidation  of  grants 
to  the  same  programs  within  an  institution. 

In  1972,  75  faculty  will  be  supported  in  20  of  77  graduate  programs  and  in 
20  of  the  125  undergraduate  programs.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-six  traineeships 
will  be  supported. 

Aging 


1971  1972  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Type  of  Training 

No. 

Amount 

No.  Amount 

No . Amount 

Long-term  training: 

Projects  supported 

15 

11 

-4 

Facility 

(40) 

$ 825,000 

(33)  $ 697,000 

( -7)  $-$128,000 

Traineeships 

(415) 

.2,169,000 

(205)  1,153,000 

(-210)  -1,016,000 

Short-term  training: 

Instructional  projects 

1 

6,000 

- - - 

-1  -6,000 

Totals 

3,000,000 

1,850,000 

- 1,150,000 

(The  number  of  persons  supported  are  indicated  in  the  parentheses  above) 

The  Training  Grant  Program  for  services  to  Aging  is  authorized  under  Title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965j  as  amended.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  specialized  training  in  aging  and  in  the  requisite  skills  for  personnel  pre- 
paring for  or  engaged  in  planning  and  administering  facilities  and  services  for  the 
older  population  and  in  providing  services  to  them. 
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Personnel  Needs 


Special  training  programs  are  needed  for  personnel  who  serve  the  older  popula- 
tion. Such  personnel  are  required  in  almost  every  human  service  field  - health, 
welfare,  architectural  design  and  urban  planning,  pre-and  post-retirement  education, 
housing  and  institutional  management,  senior  center  direction  and  recreation,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  community  program  administration.  Manpower  studies  supported 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  have  forecast  the  employment  of  a million  persons  in 
facilities  serving  older  people  exclusively  or  primarily,  by  I980.  Contrasted  with 
330,000  such  persons  in  I968,  this  translates  into  a need  for  70,000  newly  trained 
workers  each  year.  The  training  program  cannot  begin  to  meet  this  need.  It  is 
undertaking,  however,  to  prepare  personnel  for  key  leadership  positions  in  areas  and 
occupations  for  vrtiich  no  training  at  all  existed  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Training  Grant  Program  four  years  ago,  nearly  ^00 
students  have  been  enrolled  in  programs  preparing  for  careers  in 
aging.  Some  133  have  graduated,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  occupying  signi- 
ficant positions  in  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  serving  older 
people.  Pour  hundred  and  fifteen  are  currently  enrolled  in  17  schools  spread 
across  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  students  will  be  available  for  employ- 
ment during  the  next  year  or  two. 

During  the  same  four  year  period,  well  over  h,^00  employed  workers — many 
middle-aged  and  older  people  among  them — have  received  short-term  training  to 
better  equip  themselves  to  serve  older  people.  A programmed  textbook  for  use  in 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  continuing  education  programs  has  been  published 
and  distributed  widely.  The  George  Washington  University  de•^?eloped  a home  study 
course  in  social  gerontology.  The  course  is  now  being  offered  to  personnel  of 
long-term  care  facilities  to  increase  their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  aged 
who  come  under  their  care. 

Programs  at  four  universities  are  placing  students  and  graduates  in  model  city 
programs  where  they  are  helping  develop  services  for  older  people.  The  training 
staff  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram in  aging  in  the  Tampa  model  city  area. 

Programs  supported  at  the  University  of  Oregon-Portland  State  University 
Center  for  Gerontology  and  the  University  of  Michigan -Wayne  State  University  In- 
stitute of  Gerontology  are  enabling  these  universities  to  become  regional  centers 
for  training -research-consultation  in  aging.  The  Michigan-^'Wayne  program  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a variety  of  programs  in  aging  in  10  or  more  community  col- 
leges, Colleges,  and  universities  within  the  State. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  seme  of  the  nation's  elderly  are  being 
better  served  because  of  the  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  per- 
sonnel working  for  them.  Similarly,  funds  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
population  are  being  spent  with  increased  effectiveness.  There  is  increasing  readi- 
ness of  educational  institutions  to  offer  instruction  in  aging.  The  institutions 
which  have  training  support  are  developing  faculties  with  interest  and  con5>etencies 
in  aging  and  are  reaching  many  more  students.  Institutions  which  have  the  manpower 
resources  in  aging  are  being  besieged  with  requests  from  State,  community,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  consiiltation  and  guidance  in  the  development  of  their  programs  and 
activities. 


Program  Plans  for  1972 

The  funding  level  proposed — $1,850,000  for  FY  1972 — will  permit  support  of 
205  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  preparing  for  careers  in  aging. 

Educational  dhstitutions  that  have  the  required  staffing  will  be  encouraged  to 
expand  their  research  programs  and  their  consultation  and  guidance  services  to  State 
and  community  agencies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  continiiing  educational  programs 
to  prepare  individuals  for  Careers  in  Planning,  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Facilities  and  services  for  the  older  popiilation. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Research  and  Demonstrations  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 

Sections  4 and  7:  Social  Security  Act,  Sections  426,  1110, 

and  1115;  and  the  Older  Americans  Act,  Title  IV) 

1972 

Budget 

1971  Authorization Estimate 


$34,622,000  $164,000,000  $23,125,0^0 


Purpose:  Research  and  demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  improve  rehabili- 

tation and  employability  service,  community  services  and  medical  assistance  to 
the  disadvantaged,  child  welfare,  and  programs  for  the  aged  are  supported  under 
this  activity. 

Explanation:  Federal  grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  finance  part  or  all  the 

costs  of  projects  to  discover  new  principles  and  concepts  in  the  above  areas  and 
for  the  demonstration  of  new  systems  for  delivery  of  services  to  the  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  youth  and  aged  based  upon  these  principles. 

Accomplishments  for  1971;  Development  of  new  methods  of  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  for  the  disadvantaged;  new  approaches  to  providing  services  to  alco- 
holics, drug  addicts,  migrants,  aged  and  the  severely  handicapped  poor;  improve- 
ment of  the  delivery  of  health  services;  and  development  of  foster  care  service's 
for  children  and  for  older  citizens. 

Objectives  for  1972:  In  1972,  objectives  will  be  essentially  to  continue  in  the 

areas  established  in  1971.  Emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  new  approaches  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic  and  the  drug  addict  using  ex-addicts  and  reco- 
vered alcoholics,  and  the  handicapped  poor  and  on  new  service  delivery  methods 
having  program  planning  and  evaluation  conducted  by  general  purpose  government. 
Studies  of  the  Impact  of  Medicaid  on  community  health  resources  as  well  as  the 
effectiveness  of  health  care  for  various  population  segments  will  be  made. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  studies  of  worker  job  mobility,  impact  of  organization- 
al structure,  and  use  of  subprofessional  and  technical  workers  in  the  delivery  of 
community  social  services. 
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Activity;  Income  Maintenance  (Social  Security  Act,  Title  XI,  Section  1110) 

1972 

Budget 

1971  Authorization Estimate 


$9,000,000  Indefinite  $11,000,000 

Purpose ; Research  is  authorized  to  promote  essential  knowledge  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  dependency  and  welfare  reform. 

Explanation;  The  current  welfare  system  is  placing  an  intolerable  economic  bur- 
den upon  taxpayers  and  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  recipients.  Knowledge  of 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches  to  providing  economic  support  for 
disadvantaged  clientele  is  verylimited.  Income  Maintenance  research  provides  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  develop  a reliable  and  objective  knowledge  base  in  ad- 
vance of  the  implementation  of  any  welfare  reform  involving  innovative  income 
maintenance  provisions.  The  resulting  information  will  be  indispensable  for 
program  planning  and  evaluation,  and  policy  foraulation. 

Accomplishments  in  FT  1971;  Two  comprehensive  field  experiments  became  opera- 
tional in  1971.  These  experiments  focus  on  the  impact  of  cash  transfers 
combined  with  various  supportive  services  including  manpower  training  and  child 
care.  Because  of  high  unemployment  in  one  test  area,  a third  location  was 
selected  to  provide  comparable  information  in  a situation  where  the  labor  mar- 
ket was  favorable. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Plans  call  for  the  continuation  of  the  graduated  work 
incentive  experiments  at  the  three  test  locations.  Because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  the  nature  of  the  experiments,  comprehensive  and  extended 
investigations  are  mandatory,  covering  a minimum  of  three  years  duration. 
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Activity;  Special  Centers  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Sections  4 and  l6; 
and  Social  Security  Act,  Section  1110) 

1972 

Budget 

1971  Authorization Estimate 


$ia,980,OOO  $140,000,000  $11,375,000 


Purpose;  The  Special  Centers  activity  includes  19  Research  and  Training  Centers 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  multidisciplinary  training  and 
research  in  all  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  process;  16  Regional  Research 
Institutes  conducting  research  in  major  areas  of  program  concern  to  SRS  and 
to  provide  a resource  to  the  regional  offices  in  stimulating  research  acti- 
vities by  State  agencies; and  a national  center  to  provide  research,  training 
and  services  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  universities  and  other  organizations  affili- 
ated with  universities  that  have  the  appropriate  resources  to  carry  out  research 
and  teaching  in  several  disciplines  of  rehabilitation,  and  to  conduct  research 
which  can  comprehensively  cover  an  important  field  of  SRS-relevant  activity. 
Also,  an  annual  grant  is  made  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  for  the 
operation  of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf /Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  Ill  1971 
there  was  a non-recurring  grant  for  construction  of  new  facilities  for  the 
National  Center. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  In-depth  research  and  training  activities  include 
those  related  to  stroke,  paraplegia-quadriplegia,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
work  motivation,  neuromuscular  disorders,  psycho-social  aspects  of  disability, 
and  cardiovascular  and  circulatory  problems.  Over  32,000  persons  participated 
in  the  training  programs  last  year.  Progress  was  made  in  better  defining  social 
service  and  designing  more  cost-effective  delivery  systems  for  the  poor.  Con- 
struction of  a permanent  facility  for  the  Deaf-Blind  Center  was  begun  in  1971 
and  services  were  provided  to  approximately  80  deaf-blind  persons  including 
vocational  placement  of  eight. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Research  already  in  process  will  be  continued.  Training 
programs  for  economically  disadvantaged  and  disabled  persons  for  careers  in 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  social  work,  and  health  fields  will  be  expanded. 
Programs  will  be  designed  to  produce  more  complete  research  coverage  on  problem 
areas  such  as  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention,  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  and  health  delivery  systems  for  the  poor.  The  full  complement  of  staff 
for  the  deaf/blind  center  will  be  recruited  and  an  in-service  training  program 
will  be  provided  to  them.  Construction  of  the  new  facility  will  continue. 
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Activity:  Rehabilitation  Training  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Sections 

4(a)(1)  and  Section  7) 


1972 

Budget 

1971  Authorization Estimate 

$27,700,000  $140,000,000  $14,650,000 


Purpose t Training  in  fields  closely  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled, 
including  faculty  and  traineeships  is  supported  through  project  grants. 

Explanation:  Project  grants  to  public  or  non-profit  institutions.  Including 

universities  and  other  educational  institutions  are  available  in  the  fields  of 
rehabilitation  nursing,  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  prosthetics-orthotics, 
psychology,  rehabilitation  counseling,  social  work,  sociology,  recreation  for  the 
ill  and  disabled,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  rehabilitation  facilities 
administration,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  mentally  retarded. 
Short-term  training  is  also  available  in  technical  aspects  of  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  448  long-term  teaching  grants  will  be  awarded  in  1971. 

In  addition,  5,380  long-term  traineeships  and  6,500  short-term  traineeships  will 
be  awarded  to  individuals.  Rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation  medicine, 
and  special  undergraduate  programs  in  the  helping  services  will  be  emphasized. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  training  grant  program  is  currently  undergoing  a review 

to  identify  new  program  directions,  such  as:  (1)  emphasis  on  training  at  the 

undergraduate  and  subprofessional  levels  in  order  to  assist  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  expand  their  range  of  personnel;  (2)  grant  consolidation 
to  combine  separate  specialized  projects  in  the  same  university  department; 

(3)  increased  support  of  work-study  programs  for  newly  employed  State  agency 
personnel;  and  (4)  provide  more  training  opportunities  in  colleges  and  universities 
serving  minority  groups. 

It  is  anticipated  that  200  long-term  teaching  grants,  3,000  long-term  traineeships 
and  5,500  short-term  traineeships  will  be  awarded  in  1972  under  the  appropriation. 
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Activity:  Coomunity  Services  Training  (Social  Security  Act,  Sections  426  and  707) 


1972 

Budget 

1971 Authorization Estimate 


$8,900,000  $5,000,000  $4,000,000 

Purpose  t Provides  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to  expand  or  improve  gradu* 
ate  and  undergraduate  programs  in  child  welfare  and  other  social  work  education. 

Explanation:  Training  grants  are  awarded  on  a project  basis  for  faculty  and 

traineeships,  their  supporting  personnel  and  for  minor  improvements  of  existing 
facilities. 

Accompliahments  in  1971:  Social  work  manpower  grants  were  provided  67  educational 

institutions  for  support  of:  113  faculty  positions  and  the  related  cost  of 

education;  36  undergraduates,  18  graduates,  and  13  combined  programs.  In  child 
welfare  programs,  131  faculty  grants,  721  traineeships  and  65  short-term  grants 
were  awarded.  Of  the  67  social  work  grants,  4 were  made  to  Individual  colleges 
which  are  predominantly  Black.  Six  were  to  consortia  which  Included  10  predomi- 
nantly Black  colleges  and  7 to  colleges  in  geographic  areas  having  high  percentages 
of  Chicano,  Indian,  or  Puerto  Rican  populations. 

Objectives  in  1972:  The  emphasis  for  1972  will  be  on  projects  to  provide  manpower 

needed  in  social  services  delivery  systems,  to  provide  more  opportunities  for 
education  of  minority  students  and  to  improve  educational  program  content  on  needs 
of  minorities,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  trained  child  welfare  workers  as  well 
as  assist  persons  now  amployed  in  the  field  to  overcome  professional  deficiencies. 
The  funding  for  1972  will  provide  support  for  75  faculty  Baembers  and  supporting 
staff. 
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Activity:  Aging  Training  (Older  Americans  Act,  Title  V) 


1972 

Budget 

1971  Authorization Estimate 

$3,000,000  Indefinite  $1,850,000 


Purpose : Provides  specialized  training  in  gerontology  and  in  the  associated 

requisite  skills  for  personnel  preparing  for  or  engaged  in  planning  and 
administering  facilities  and  services  for  the  older  population  and  in  providing 
services  to  them. 

Explanation:  The  following  types  of  grants  are  made:  (1)  faculty  grants  to 

help  initiate,  expand,  or  strengthen  Instructional  programs  in  aging;  (2)  trainee- 
ship  grants  to  educational  and  other  training  agencies  for  stipends  to  students 
preparing  for  careers  in  aging;  (3)  short-course  grants  for  developing  and  conduct- 
ing short-term  training  on  processes  of  aging  and  characteristics  of  older  people, 
or  in  methods,  skills,  or  programs  (primarily  for  personnel  currently  employed  in 
aging  or  in  related  fields);  and  (4)  curriculum  development  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  courses  of  study,  teaching  and  training  materials,  and  other  means  of 
strengthening  training  programs  and  teaching  in  aging. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  Three  hundred  fifty  students  are  enrolled  in  17  schools 

spread  across  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  students  will  be  available  for 
employment  during  the  next  year  or  two.  Many  middle-aged  and  older  people  among 
them  have  received  short-term  training  to  better  themselves  to  serve  older  people. 

A programmed  textbook  on  working  with  and  understanding  the  aged  has  been  developed 
for  use  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  continuing  education  programs.  The 
George  Washington  University  developed  a home  study  course  in  social  gerontology 
with  support  under  this  program,  and  it  is  now  being  offered  to  personnel  of 
long-term  care  facilities  to  increase  their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  aged 
who  come  under  their  care.  Programs  supported  at  the  University  of  Oregon-Portland 
State  University  Center  for  Gerontology  and  the  University  of  Michigan -Wayne  State 
University  Institute  of  Gerontology  are  enabling  these  universities  to  become 
regional  centers  for  training-research-consultation  in  aging. 

Objectives  for  1972:  To  prepare  personnel  for  leadership  positions  to  serve  the 

older  population  in  human  service  fields,— health,  welfare,  architectural  design 
and  urban  planning,  pre-  and  post-retirement  education,  housing  and  institutional 
management,  senior  center  direction  and  recreation,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
community  program  administration,  in  1972,  some  205  students  will  be  supported 
and  33  faculty  will  be  supported  in  11  institutions. 
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Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  In  connection  with  activities  related  to  vocational 
rehabilitation,  aging  and  other  research  and  training  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  as  authorized  by  law,  ,000,000] 
$10^000j000j  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided^  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available.  In  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations to  such  Service,  for  payments  In  the  foregoing  currencies. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1971  1972 

Appropriation  $4,000,000  $10,000,000 

Itoobligated  balance  brought  forward  22^,000 — 

Total  available  for  obligation  4,225,000  10,000,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Page 

Ref. 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

106 

Social  and  rehabilitation 
research  

$10,000,000 

+$5,775,000 

Total  obligations  

10,000,000 

+ 5,775,000 

63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  15 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons  

$150,000 

$160,000 

+$10,000 

Transportation  of  things  . . 

19,000 

22,000 

+3,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions  

4,056,000 

9,818,000 

5,762,000 

Total  obligations  by 

object  

4,225,000 

10,000,000 

+5,775,000 

1971  estimated  obligations  . 

Summary  of  Changes 

1972  estimated  obligations  . , 

Net  change 

Program  Increases: 

Base  Amomt 

Change  From 
Base  Amount 

1,  Social  and  rehabilitation  research  , . , 

$4,225,000 

$+5,775,000 

Net  change  

— - 

+5,775.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

The  FY  1972  request  of  $10,000,000,  an  increase  of  $5 >775, 000  over  1971, 
will  provide  for  an  increase  of  6l  new  projects  in  nine  foreign  countries  in 
which  currencies  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  IMited  States 
are  available.  This  request  will  also  provide  travel  funds  for  an  increase 
of  9 American  and  Foreign  Nationals  to  participate  in  the  interchange  of 
experts  program  over  the  121  travelers  in  1971. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19^4 
Public  Law  b3-4b0,  Section  lOU  (k) 

(as  amended  by~PL  PL  b6-10B,  PL  »6-34iraud  PL  89-808) 

"For  carrying  out  programs  of  IMited  States  Government  agencies  to — 


"(3)  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scientific  and 
technological  information  and  conduct  research  and  support  scientific 
activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific 
research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  family  planning,  health, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation;" 


International  Health  Research  Act  of  i960 
Public  Law  b6~610.  Section  4 

"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (20  U.S.C.,  ch.  4)  and  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a bureau  to  be 
known  as  the  Children's  Bureau",  approved  April  9?  1912,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C., 
ch,  6),  and  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  conduct  and  support  health  research 
and  research  training,  including  research  and  research  training  relating  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  make  such  use  of  health  research  and 
research  training  resources  in  participating  foreign  countries  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  desirable." 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1963 

$ 3,800,000 

$1,500,000 

$3,800,000 

$2,000,000 

1964 

4,200,000 

2,000,000 

4,200,000 

2,000,000 

1965 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1966 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

1967 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,500,000 

1968 

6,500,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1969 

7,500,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1970 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1971 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

1972 

10,000,000 

Note:  This  appropriation  prior  to  Fiscal  Year  I969  was  carried  under 

"Research  and  Training  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program)," 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  "Research  and  Training 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program),"  Welfare  Administration. 
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1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

Research 
projects 

$4,056,000 

98 

$9,818,000 

+61 

+$5,762,000 

Interchange 
of  experts 

169,000 

130 

182,000 

+ 9 

+13,000 

Total 

4,225,000 

10,000,000 

5,775,000 

The  International  Rehabilitation  research  program  supports  research  acti- 
vities in  countries  where  U.S.  owned  local  currencies  from  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  in  excess  of  U.S,  primary  requirements.  Expenditures 
in  this  acccunt  do  not  take  monies  out  of  the  U.S.  nor  are  they  computed  in 
D/HEW  expenditure  ceiling.  The  basic  objective  of  the  program,  is  to  complement, 
supplement,  and  strengthen  the  domestic  research  programs  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service.  Projects  are  selected  to  test  and  evaluate  new  rehab- 
ilitation techniques  and  to  develop  innovative  approacbs  in  promoting  effective 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  In  addition,  this  program 
is  designed  to  improve  relationships  between  U.^.  and  cooperating  countries 
and  carry  out  U.S,  foreign  policy  objectives.  With  many  of  the  research  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under  this  program,  it  is  often  possible  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  human  problems  within  the  participating  countries, 
and  thus  help  to  build  a bridge  of  understanding  between  the  U.S,  and  the 
cooperating  P,L.  480  countries. 

With  $10,000,000  requested  in  1972,  the  major  thrust  of  SRS  international 
research  will,  as  in  the  past,  concentrate  on  problems  related  to  U.S.  domestic 
concerns  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  multiple  handicapped.  Research  projects 
will  be  conducted  in  tie  following  areas:  (1)  mental  disabilities;  (2)  sensory 

disabilities;  (3)  rehabilitation  medicine;  (4)  evaluation  and  work  adjustment; 
(5)  service  delivery  systems;  (6)  research  utilization;  and.  (7)  rehabilitation 
engineering. 

Mental  Disabilities  - Ten  projects  for  a total  of  $1,000,000 

A recently  completed  research  project  in  Israel  demonstrated  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  utilizing  group  dynamic  techniques  as  a means  of  preparing 
mentally  retarded  young  adults  for  employment  outside  their  institutional 
setting,  A new  approach  for  the  re-integration  of  the  mentally  ill  in  their 
communities  is  also  being  tested  with  encouraging  results.  Building  on  these 
and  other  findings,  several  new  projects  will  be  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  rehabilitatbn  of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  to  become 
useful  aid  productive  citizens  in  their  communities.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  various  types  of  non-ins titutional 
programs,  such  as  transitional  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  and  specialized 
training  centers  for  the  retarded.  Several  projects  in  these  fields  are  now 
being  developed  in  Israel,  Poland,  and  India. 
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Sensory  Disabilities  - Ten  projects  for  a total  of  $1,000,000 

Dr,  Petar  Guberina  from  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia  recently  completed  a five-year 
research  project  on  the  use  of  restricted  bands  of  frequencies  in  rehabilita- 
ting deaf  individuals.  Preliminary  findings  have  been  very  encouraging  and 
suggestive  of  further  evaluation  into  this  innovative  approach  for  training 
the  deaf. 

International  research  will  continue  to  focus  its  attention  on  new  and 
improved  techniques  for  rehabilitating  the  blind,  partially  seeing,  hard  of 
hearing  and  deaf,  including  research  on:  work  evaluation  and  adjustment, 

new  sources  of  employment,  assistive  devices,  and  improved  techniques  for  case 
finding.  New  projects  are  also  planned  for  rehabilitating  deaf  blind  indi- 
viduals. 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  - Twenty  projects  for  a total  of  $2,000,000 

The  effectiveness  of  sports  as  a therapeutic  component  of  rehabilitation 
medicine  was  described  in  a final  report  recently  submitted  by  Dr.  Ralph  Spira, 
Chief  Investigator  of  an  SRS  sponsored  international  research  project.  Improved 
techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of  diabetics  and  patients  suffering  from 
Parkinson's  disease  have  also  resulted  from  former  international  research  acti- 
vities . 

As  a means  of  more  effectively  utilizing  research  expertise  in  developing 
countries,  several  research  and  training  centers  in  rehabilitation  medicine 
will  be  developed  in  Yugoslavia,  India  and  Pakistan,  U.S,  research  and 
training  centers  in  this  field  will  be  used  as  models  and  collaboration  will 
be  established  between  each  overseas  center  and  a similar  facility  in  the  U.S. 
to  improve  methods  for  rehabilitating  patients  with  emphysema,  bronchitis, 
arthritis,  and  other  debilitating  conditions. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  new  research  centers  to  , 
expand  the  present  multi-national  effort  for  determining  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  physical  exercise  in  rehabilitating  post-coronary  patients.  Projects  in 
this  field  are  planned  in  Israel,  Poland,  Tunisia,  U.A.R. , India,  Yugoslavia 
and  Pakistan.  U.S.  researchers  in  this  field  will  establish  a cooperative 
relationship  with  each  new  project  to  insure  a constant  flow  of  information 
and  a coordinated  effort. 

Tlie  exchange  of  information  resulting  from  this  collaborative  interna- 
tional research  should  foster  the  continued  improvements  of  methods  and 
techniques  employed  by  various  levels  of  professional  and  non-professional 
personnel  concerned  with  rehabilitation  medicine. 

Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  - Ten  projects  for  a total  of  $1,000,000 

As  a means  of  directly  complementing  domestic  efforts  in  this  direction 
several  international  research  projects  will  be  initiated  to  test  out  new 
approaches  for  evaluating  the  work  capacity  and  vocational  aptitudes  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  physically  disabled.  Projects  will  emphasize  the  broad 
spectrum  of  services  required  to  raise  the  employment  potential  of  individuals 
regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  unemployment.  Some  of  the  demonstration 
projects  will  attempt  to  find  new  ways  to  train  or  re-train  individuals  in 
the  least  possible  time  period  and  with  limited  facilities. 
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Services  Delivery  Systems  - Twenty-five  projects  for  a total  of  $2,250,000 

Within  the  limits  of  the  international  research  program  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  improve  locally  based  systems  for  the  delivery  of  integrated  and 
coordinated  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled  and  disadvantaged  in  rural 
and  urban  communities.  Delivery  systems  will  be  designed  to  focus  on  target 
groups  identified  by  U.S.  program  planners  as  being  of  immediate  concern  and 
of  high  priority.  Youth  development,  aging,  and  drug  addiction  will  be  areas 
in  which  new  approaches  for  delivering  rehabilitation  services  will  be  developed 
and  tested  on  a coordinated  basis  in  at  least  three  countries  cooperating  in 
the  P.L.  480  program. 

Problems  of  elderly  alcoholics  and  children  of  alcoholic  parents  will 
continue  to  be  investigated,  as  well  as  innovative  case-finding  techniques  for 
borderline  alcoholics. 

An  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  service  delivery  systems  designed  will  be 
to  try  out  different  methods  for  training  and  utilizing  sub-professionals  within 
the  service  delivery  systems.  Demonstration  projects  in  Dacca,  East  Pakistan, 
Vellore,  Ludhiana,  Nagpur,  Madurai,  Madras,  and  other  parts  of  India  have  shown 
great,  promise  in  utilizing  untrained  personnel  for  complex  and  varying  sub- 
professional  roles  in  rehabilitation. 

Research  Utilization  - Eight  projects  for  a total  of  $800,000 

Utilization  of  research  findings  will  be  emphasized  as  a major  function 
of  the  Division  of  International  Activities  during  fiscal  year  1972,  People- 
to-people  exchange  of  vital  information  will  be  an  important  function  of  the 
international  research  program.  New  systems  for  disseminating  useful  research 
findings  will  be  developed  and  implemented  on  a multi-national  basis,  but  parti- 
cularly for  U.S.  program  professionals. 

Polish,  French,  Serbo-Croatian  and  other  published  materials  in  rehabili- 
tation and  other  fields  of  interest  to  the  SRS  will  be  identified  for  transla- 
tion into  English  to  supplement  research  reports  and  other  publications  prepared 
in  connection  with  P.L.  480  research  projects.  It  is  also  planned  that  more 
audio-visual  materials  will  be  prepared  to  show  significant  program  developments 
overseas  in  social  welfare  and  rehabilitation  for  U.S,  consumption.  The  present 
program  for  the  interchange  of  U.S,  and  overseas  research  experts  will  be 
broadened  in  scope  to  include  second  and  third  echelon  action  researchers.  This 
will  permit  more  cross  fertilization  of  ideas  at  all  levels  of  expertise  for 
both  U.S.  and  overseas  researchers. 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  - Fifteen  projects  for  a total  of  $1,518,000 

One  of  the  most  successful  areas  of  SRS  international  research  has  been 
in  the  field  of  rehabil ication  engineering.  Pioneering  work  by  SRS  sponsored 
international  research  has  led  to  the  development  of  many  new  techniques  and 
hardware  including  the  Belgrade  Electronic  Hand;  a technique,  now  in  use  world- 
wide for  immediate  post-surgical  fitting  of  prostheses;  a new  Peroneal  brace 
for  stroke  patients  soon  to  be  tested  throughout  the  U.S.;  lightweight  plastic 
braces;  and  new  techniques  for  restoring  facial  deformities. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  it  is  planned  that  Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Tunisia,  U.A.R,,  and  Morocco  will  be  cooperating  with  the 
U.S.  in  clinical  tests  of  new  prosthetic  and  orthotic  hardware  designed  in  the 
U.S,  or  any  one  of  the  cooperating  countries.  These  clinical  tests  will  also 
include  cost  effectiveness  studies.  Important  data  could  result  from  such  wide- 
spread field  testing  and  assist  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  new  pros- 
thetic and  orthotic  devices  for  use  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  other  countries 
around  the  world. 
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In  addition,  continuing  research  in  the  area  of  functional  electrical  stimu- 
lation for  lower  extremity  disabilities  will  be  emphasized  and  fully  coordinated 
with  U.S,  research  and  evaluation  efforts  in  this  field. 

Interchange  of  Experts  Program  - $192,000 

The  Interchange  of  Experts  Program,  operating  since  1961  in  conjunction 
with  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Research  activities  of  the  SRS , has  demon- 
strated the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  the  people-to-people  exchange  of 
scientific  information.  The  close  professional  relationships  promoted  by  this 
interchange  have  strengthened  research  and  effected  improvements  in  programs 
in  the  United  States  for  a total  foreign  currency  obligation  equivalent  to 
$192,000. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity;  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Research,  (Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  P.L.  83-480,  as  amended,  through  1968,  Section 
104  (b)  (3)) 


1971  1972 

Budget 

Authorization  Estimate 
$4,000,000  Indefinite  $10,000,000 

Purpose:  The  international  social  and  rehabilitation  special  foreign  currency 

program  supports  research  activities  which  complement  and  strengthen  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and  improve  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Explanation ; In  countries  in  which  the  United  States  owns  local  currencies  in 
excess  of  U.S,  primary  requirements,  grants  are  awarded  for  research  activities 
which  can  lead  to  improvement  of  practice  and  effective  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  handicapped.  Grantee  institutions  are  expected  to  contribute, 
to  the  extent  possible,  toward  the  cost  of  conducting  the  project. 

Accomplishments  1971;  Thirty-seven  international  research  projects  were  approved 
in  seven  countries.  Among  projects  showing  a potential  for  significant  findings 
were;  three  on  the  effects  of  physical  exercise  in  rehabilitating  post-coronary 
patients;  eight  on  the  evaluation  of  prosthetic/orthot ic  devices;  one  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  cancer  patients;  one  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically 
unemployed;  and  three  on  the  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  young  adults. 
Interchange  of  information  was  promoted  by  means  of  symposium  on  cardiovascular 
disorders  and  three  international  seminars  on  rehabilitation  research,  and  exten- 
sive participation  of  SRS  staff  in  overseas  conferences.  Foreign  currencies  were 
also  used  to  bring  66  researchers  from  participating  countries  to  the  United 
States  for  observation  of  U.S.  research  activities.  55  American  experts  were 
sent  overseas  for  on-site  consultation  and  participation  in  research  activities. 

Objectives  for  1972;  International  research  will  be  designed  to  complement  and 
supplement  U.S.  domestic  program  priorities,  including  projects  in  drug  addic- 
tion, alcoholism  and  rehabilitation  of  post-coronary  patients.  New  and  innova- 
tive approaches  for  the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  will  be  tried  in 
Israel,  Yugoslavia  and  India.  Projects  will  also  be  designed  to  develop  improved 
techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  with  sensory  disorders,  ortho- 
pedic handicaps  and  mental  disabilities. 
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Social  and  Rehabilitation  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

Estimated  Obligations 

1971  1972  Increase  or 


Country Estimate  Estimate Decreas’e 


Projects 

Amount 

Projects  Amount 

Projects  Amount 

Guinea 

— 

— 

1 

$100,000 

+1  +$100,000 

India 

7 

$700,000 

18 

1,800,000 

+11  +1,100,000 

Israel 

9 

900,000 

4 

400,000 

-5  -500,000 

Morocco 

— 

--- 

5 

500,000 

+5  +500,000 

Pakistan 

4 

400,000 

15 

1,500,000 

+11  +1,100,000 

Poland 

4 

400,000 

16 

1,618,000 

+12  +1,218,000 

Tunis  ia 

3 

300,000 

6 

600,000 

+3  +300,000 

U.A.R. 

2 

200,000 

8 

800,000 

+6  +600,000 

Yugoslavia 

8 

1,156,000 

25 

2,500,000 

+17  +1,344,000 

Total 

37 

4,056,000 

98 

9,818,000 

+61  +5,762,000 

Interchange  of  Experts 

American  Consultants 

Overseas  Researchers 

1971 

1972 

Increase 

or  1971 

1972  Increase 

Country 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Estimate 

Estimate  Decrease 

Ceylon 

3 

2 

-1 

2 

2 

Guinea 

2 

2 

2 

2 

India 

10 

10 

- 

12 

12 

Morocco 

3 

4 

+1 

2 

3 +1 

Israel 

8 

5 

-3 

7 

5 -2 

Pakistan 

6 

10 

•••4 

10 

10 

Poland 

6 

9 

+3 

7 

8 +1 

Tunis ia 

3 

4 

+1 

4 

4 

U.A.R. 

4 

4 

- 

5 

5 

Yugos lavia 

10 

14 

+4 

15 

15 

Total 

55 

64 

+9 

66 

66 
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Justifications 
Appropriation  Estinate 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  necessary  for  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  f$34 ,067,000]  $40^481^000  together  with 
not  to  exceed  ^$390,000j  $400^000  to  be  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided  In  Section  201  (g)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation. . . . 
Real  transfer  to: 


1971  1972 

$3i+,O67,0OO  $U0, 1+81, 000 


"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Bui IdingsService" ... . -20,000  

Real  transfer  from: 

"Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance" 1+00,000  

"Hi^er  education  facilities  loan  fund"(Pro- 

T)Osed  transfer  for  increased  pay  costs) 2,33^,000  

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Research  and  training" -825 » 000  

"Departmental  management" -76,000 

Subtotal,  budget  authority 35*882,000  $1+0 , l+8l , 000 


Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 

"Trust  funds" 390,000 1+00,000 


Total,  obligations 36,272,000  1+0,881,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 

Page 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Ref. 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

125 

Central 

operations . . 

1,165 

$26,139,000 

1,195 

$28,223,000 

+30 

$+2,081+,  000 

126 

Regional 

operations . . 

3 

•LP 

10,133,000 

618 

12,658,000 

+70 

+2.525,000 

Total  obligations.... 

1,713 

36,272,000 

1,813 

1+0,881,000 

+H00 

+1+,609,000 
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Obligationa  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

positions 

1,768 

1,868 

+100 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions 

— 

Average  number  of  all 

employees 

1,699 

1,839 

■tlho 

Personnel  condensation: 


Permanent  positions 

♦27,885,000 

$+3,182,000 

Positions  other  than 

permanent 

650,000 

— 

Other  personnel  coiiden- 

sation • . 

130,000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation 

28,665,000 

+3,182,000 

Personnel  benefits 

2,331,000 

+291,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 
persons 

....  1,515.000 

1,871,000 

+356,000 

Transportation  of  things 

56,000 

+10,000 

Rent,  communications  and 

utilities 

9U5,000 

+98,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 

626,000 

+23,000 

Other  services 

5,881,000 

+62U,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

i7U,ooo 

+23,000 

Equipment 

332,000 

+2,000 

Total  obligations  by  object 

Uo, 881,000 

+1|,609,000 
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Summary  of  Cha&ns 

1971 

estimated  obligations 

$36,272,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 

iiO,  881,000 

Net  change 

+i+,6O9,0OO 

Base 

CharuTe  from  Base 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

Increases: 

A. 

Built-in: 

1 . Annualization  of  new  positions 
funded  on  a part  year  basis  in 
1971 

$1,1^9,000 

2.  Net  additional  costs  of  within 
grade  increases 

253,000 

3.  Increases  travel  costs  related  to 
the  Federal  payment  of  ^ tax. . . . 

72,000 

h*  Increased  health  insurance 

benefits  (P.L.  91-iil8) 

38,000 

5.  Increased  pay  costs.... 

903,000 

6.  Extra  days  pay  in  1972 

108,000 

7.  Increased  payment  to  NIH  grant 
management  fund 

10,000 

8.  Increase  in  trust  fund  limitation 
for  pay  raise  costs 

10.000 

Total,  built-in  increases 

2,813,000 

B. 

ProCTam: 

1.  Central  operations 

1,165  *27,325,000 

30  898,000 

2.  Regional  operations 

?U8  11.662.000 

70  996,000 

Total,  program  increases 

100  i,89U,ooo 

Decreases: 

A. 

Built-in: 

1 . Non-recurring  equipnent  purchases 
for  new  positions  authorized  in 

1971 

-98.000 

Total,  net  chan^ 


100  U, 609, 000 
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Explanation  of  Change 

1 . Central  operations  - Thiirty  additional  positions  are  requested  to 
strengthen  program  control  efforts  over  Conmrunity  Service  programs  and 
to  provide  for  better  financial  control  over  formula  grant  programs. 

Included  in  the  estimates  is  $375*000  for  contract  support  of  the 
increased  efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  fraud  and  incorrect  payments 
in  the  public  assidbance  caseload. 

2.  Regional  operations  - The  70  additional  positions  are  requested  to  provide 
greater  technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  the  States  in  improving 
their  control  over  the  comniunity  services  and  medical  assistance  programs 
and  to  provide  for  better  surveillance  over  these  programs  to  insure  that 
expenditures  are  necessary  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
State  plans. 


W1 

(grating  Expenses » 

Publio  BiilldingiServloae  1-20,000 


Baal  traoafer  ftoat 

Grants  to  States  for  Publio 
Asslstaiioe  1|00,000 


Higher  education  facilities 
loan  fund  2,336,000 


Comparative  transfer  toi 
Researoh  and  training  -825»000 


Banagement  -76,000 


Purpose 


Transfer  of  rental  costs 
for  regional  office  expansion 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Proposed  transfer  of 
Federal  administrative  costs 
related  to  Improving  the 
Dsnagement  of  the  Maintenance 
Assistance  Program. 


Proposed  transfer  for 
increased  pay  costs. 


Consolidates  the  Medicaid 
Demonstration  Program  into 
a new  account  established  in 
1972  for  all  agency  research 
and  training  projects. 

Consolidates  Departmental 
funding  of  the  Secretary's 
Committee  on  M^tal  Retarda- 
tion ($55*000)  and  the  Career 
S^evioe  Development  Function 

(«a,ooo). 


Departmental 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Aijpropriation 

196k 

$10,601,000 

$9,957,000 

$10,457,000 

$10,157,000 

1965 

12,53^,000 

12,236,000 

12,236,000 

12,236,000 

1966 

16,974,000 

15,748,000 

16,198,000 

16,138,000 

1967 

20,077,000 

19,367,000 

19,367,000 

19,367,000 

1968 

21,941,000 

20,738,000 

20,888,000 

20,733,000 

1969 

24,838,000 

23,421,000 

23,421,000 

23,421,000 

1970 

29,956,000 

24,343,000 

27,236,000 

25,789,493 

1971 

35,743,000 

34,506,000 

33,304,000 

33,546,000 

Proposed 
transfer  for 
pay  costs 

2,336,000 

1972 

40,481,000 

1971  1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos.  Amount  Pos. 

Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  coii5)ensation 
and  benefits 

. 1,768  $27,523,000  1,868 

*30,996,000 

+100  $+3,473,000 

Other  expenses 

8,71*9.000 

9.865.000 

+1,136,000 

Total 

. 1,768  36,272,000  1,868 

40,881,000 

+100  +4,609,000 
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General  Statement 


Purpose 

This  appropriation  provides  funds  and  staff  for  the  Federal  administration 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  programs.  These  programs,  through 
grant  and  contract  activities,  provide  basic  support  and  services  to  the  needy, 
disabled,  and  other  disadvantaged  persons  in  our  population. 

The  programs  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  total  more  than 
$12  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Service  includes  six  program  offices 
responsible  for  Maintenance  Assistance,  Medical  Assistance,  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Community  Services,  Youth  Development  and  Deliquency  Prevention,  and 
Services  to  the  Aging.  The  Service  is  also  responsible  for  associated  research, 
demonstration  and  training  programs. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  distribution  of  staff  positions  by  the 


major  programs  supported: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Maintenance  Assistance.... 

257 

259 

313 

313 

Medical  Assistance 

202 

344 

383 

428 

Community  Services 

205 

235 

263 

318 

Rehabilitation  Services... 

335 

335 

334 

334 

Services  for  the  Aging.... 

147 

147 

147 

147 

Youth  Development  and 

Delinquency  Prevention,. 

60 

71 

71 

71 

Research  and  Training 

257 

257 

257 

257 

Total 

1,463 

1,648 

1,768 

1,868 

1971  Activities 

Major  emphasis  is  bein^  placed  on  improved  management  at  the  Federal  and 
State  and  local  levels  utilizing  all  agency  resources  to  direct  more  effective 
management  in  providing  assistance  to  those  members  of  cur  society  who  are  least 
able  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

In  the  Maintenance  Assistance  area,  work  has  proceeded  with  implementation 
of  an  improved  method  of  quality  control  in  identifying  and  co2?recting 
misrepresentations  and  errors  in  welfare  payments.  Technical  assistance  is 
being  provided  States  in  better  administration  of  the  eligibility  determination 
and  verification  process.  A transfer  from  the  Grants  to  States  for  Public 
Assistance  appropriation  to  fond  55  new  positions  and  related  costs  is  included 
in  the  1971  estimates  to  support  these  efforts. 

Substantial  increases  were  made  in  the  staff  for  Medical  Assistance  in 
1970  and  recruitment  is  continuing  in  1971  with  concentration  on  regional 
staff.  This  increase,  together  with  additional  funds  for  contract  studies,  has 
resulted  in  a major  effort  to  improve  the  management  of  Medical  Assistance. 

A model  management  information  system  is  being  developed  and  Installed  in  some 
States  now.  Most  of  the  States  are  expected  to  adopt  this  system  with  a 
resultant  savings  of  at  least  $5,000,000  in  system  development  costs  alone. 
Efforts  to  get  the  States  to  Improve  their  review  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
utilization  are  expected  to  have  a major  impact  on  1971  and  1972  program  costs. 
Studies  designed  to  develop  and  evaluate  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  are 
expected  to  result  in  major  program  savings  since  these  organizations  have  the 
potential  of  reducing  the  cost  of  care  by  as  much  as  20%.  Efforts  to  help  the 
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States  install  better  claims  processing  and  payment  procedures  are  also  expected 
to  produce  savings.  Total  savings  to  the  Federal  government  through  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  States  are  estimated  at  $70,000,000  in  1971  and  $110,000,000 
in  1972. 

Substantial  additional  savings  will  be  realized  if  proposed  legislation 
which  has  been  developed  jointly  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  enacted  into  law. 

These  proposals  include  incentives  for  the  use  of  ambulatory  care,  controls 
over  Federal  matching  for  major  price  increases  for  nursing  home  and  intermediate 
care  facilities,  cost  sharing  by  those  whose  incomes  exceed  maintenance 
assistance  standards,  and  greater  latitude  for  the  States  in  determining 
reasonable  costs  of  medical  care. 

The  effort  in  the  Community  Services  area  is  on  restructuring  social 
service  programs  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  programs  designed  to  encourage 
self  support.  The  States  are  being  encouraged  to  separate  their  service 
programs  from  the  function  of  determining  eligibility  for  maintenance  assistance 
so  that  service  programs  can  be  better  defined  and  the  delivery  systems  can  be 
improved . 

A legislative  proposal  is  being  developed  which  would  promote  greater 
effectiveness  and  accountability  in  the  use  of  social  service  funds  and  would 
Increase  support  for  foster  care  and  adoptions  and  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  general  government  in  planning  their  service  programs. 

In  the  Rehabilitation  Services  area,  work  is  underway  to  encourage  and 
support  efforts  to  rehabilitate  increased  numbers  of  public  assistance  recipients. 

Staff  involved  in  the  services  to  the  aging  programs  are  directing  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  two  new  programs  being  initiated  in  1971;  the  Area-Wide 
projects  to  coordinate  a comprehensive  program  of  services  for  the  aging,  and 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  to  provide  wider  opportunities  for  the 
aging  population. 

The  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  staff  have  reassessed 
program  efforts  of  the  past  three  years  and  planned  for  redirection  with  amended 
legislation  to  be  proposed. 

For  the  Research  and  Training  area,  the  grants  management  system  has  been 
organized  with  special  emphasis  in  placing  project  coordination  at  the  regional 
level  to  work  directly  with  grantees.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
research  utilization  and  evaluation  of  programs. 

A.9.7,2  Request, 

We  are  requesting  100  new  positions  in  FY-1972  to  improve  the  management 
of  our  community  service  programs  and  to  secure  State  implementation  of 
management  improvements  developed  for  the  Medical  Assistance  Program.  This  will 
increase  the  total  number  of  permanent  full-time  positions  from  1,713  to  1,813. 

The  1972  budget  includes  over  a billion  dollars  for  social  services,  child 
welfare,  child  care,  foster  care  and  adoption  services.  The  Social  Security 
Act  provides  for  a high  level  of  Federal  matching  for  these  services  as  an 
inducement  to  the  States  to  provide  essential  services  to  needy  children  and 
their  families  and  to  needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons. 

We  need  to  restructure  the  management  of  the  social  service  delivery  system 
to  insure  that  services  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  major  financial  participation  by  the  Federal  government  are  effectively 
provided  to  recipients.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  closer  surveillance  over 
State  accounting  and  claims  for  Federal  funds  to  insure  that  the  incentive 
features  of  the  law  actually  produce  the  results  intended. 
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The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its  audit,  has  identified  cases  of 
excessive  claims  by  State  agencies  and  has  recommended  that  the  Secretary 
require  the  development  and  implementation  of  controls  designed  to  insure 
(a)  that  there  is  prompt  resolution  of  policy  questions  relating  to  claims  for 
Federal  sharing  of  administrative  costs;  (b)  that  States  are  directed  to  claim 
reimbursement  at  the  lower  levels  of  reimbursement  until  issues  are  resolved; 
(c)  that  States  are  adhering  to  agreed  upon  claiming  procedures;  and  (d)  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  is  taken  in  those  instances  where  overpayments  are 
identified  to  (1)  correct  the  deficient  procedures  being  followed  and 
(2)  obtain  adjustment  for  excess  amounts  already  paid.  « 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has  been  relying  heavily  on  the 
reliability  of  State  agencies  in  submitting  proper  claims  for  reimbursement. 

The  only  real  check  on  these  claims  has  been  made  by  the  HEW  Audit  Agency  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  As  these  agencies  have  moved  from  comprehensive 
fiscal  audit  to  selective  management  type  audits.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  staff  have  not  been  augmented  to  provide  adequate  assurance  that  the 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  the  States  are  used  only  for  purposes  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
State  plans  as  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to 
establish  an  additional  audit  agency.  It  is  rather  the  intention  to  strengthen 
the  management  of  the  Community  Services  programs  through  improved  regulations, 
improved  knowledge  of  State  agency  operations,  and  more  adequate  review  of 
reimbursement  claims  at  the  time  of  submission  to  insure  that  they  reflect 
compliance  with  Federal  law  and  regulations,  that  they  implement  approved  State 
plans,  and  that  the  expenditures  are  in  fact  necessary  for  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plans. 

It  is  believed  that  the  incidence  of  audit  exceptions  and  compliance 
hearings  can  be  reduced  if  Federal  staff  is  available  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  in  implementing  Federal  regulations  and  in  claiming 
reimbursement  under  these  regulations.  The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
will  also  be  in  a better  position  to  report  back  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  community  service  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  changes  in  regulations  or  law. 

In  the  area  of  Medical  Assistance  the  Central  office  staff  has  been 
augmented  and  contractual  efforts  are  being  used  to  develop  methods 
for  improving  the  management  of  medical  assistance  programs.  In  FY-1972  the 
Regional  staff  will  be  augmented  as  recommended  by  the  Medicaid  Task  Force, 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  the  States  and  in 
incorporating  these  management  improvements  in  each  State's  program.  These 
improvements  will  include  better  methods  for  management  of  claims  processing 
and  payments  and  new  approaches  to  financing  health  services.  In  addition, 
the  greater  surveillance  of  nursing  home  reimbursement  practices  and  of 
medical  review  and  utilization  review,  as  repeatedly  recommended  by  GAO, 
will  be  made  possible. 

Of  the  100  positions  requested,  30  are  for  Central  Office  operations 
and  70  are  for  Regional  Operations. 
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Central  Operationg 


Increase  or 

1971 1972 Itecrease 

Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits 1,175  $18,81+5,000  1,205  $20,265,000  +30  $+1,^20,000 

Other  expenses 7t29li«000 7^998,000 +66ii,«000 

Total 1,175  26,139,000  1,205  28,223,000  +30  +2,081+, 000 


Narrative  Statement 


The  30  additional  positions  for  the  Central  Office  will  be  concentrated  on 
improvement  of  the  management  of  community  service  programs  and  for  develojment 
of  proposed  financial  controls  over  federal  payments  for  Community  Services  and 
Medicaid.  Staff  will  be  used  for  policy  develojment,  program  definition, 
administration  financial  control,  and  program  evaluation.  In  the  policy 
development  area  there  is  need  for  better  definition  of  the  types  and  nature  of 
services  which  should  be  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  the  a2?ea  of  program  definition,  there  is  a need  to  interp3?et  these 
basic  policies  into  specific  programs  which  can  be  implemented  by  the  States  and 
for  which  performance  can  be  monitored  by  the  Federal  level.  There  is  a need 
for  improvement  of  the  administrative  arrangements  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  level  for  placing  programs  into  effect  and  reporting  back  on  the  results 
obtained  and  the  costs  incurred.  In  the  area  of  program  evaluation,  there  is 
a need  to  develop  measurements  of  program  performance  and  to  evaluate  the 
results  obtained  as  a basis  for  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
financial  incentives  and  determination  of  future  resource  allocation.  One  of 
the  key  objectives  is  iirolenenting  the  administrative  separation  of  the  service 
program  ftrom  the  cash  assistance  activity  in  the  States  so  the  755^  matching 
service  money  can  be  more  effectively  used,  and  accounted  for. 

Included  in  the  estimates  is  an  increase  of  $375,000  for  a total  of  about 
$600,000  in  1972  for  contract  support  to  implement  an  improved  method  of 
quality  control.  This  involves  an  improved  system  for  identifying  and  correcting 
misrepresentations  and  errors  in  welfare  payments.  No  other  increases  are 
requested  for  contractual  services  but  contractual  efforts  will  be  reoriented  to 
support  the  changing  staff  composition.  Primary  emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1971 
is  on  management  improvement  in  the  Medicaid  program.  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  management  studies  designed  to  improve 
the  management  of  Community  Service  Programs,  but  we  will  also  be  following 
throu^  on  contractual  efforts  to  develop  and  Install  improved  Medicaid  management 
information  systems. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt,  2 --  16 
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Regional  Operations 


Increase  or 

1Q71 iQyp Decrease 

Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits ^93  ^8,678,000  663  $10,731,000  + 70  .$+2,053,000 

Other  expenses 1,1|55,000 1,927,000 -hh72.000 

Total 593  10,133,000  663  $12,658,000  + 70  +2,525,000 


Narrative  Statement 


The  70  additional  positions  requested  for  Regional  Operations  will  be  used 
to  augment  regional  capability  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  monitor  State  performance  in  the  Medical  Assistance  and  Community  Services 
Programs.  In  the  area  of  Medical  Assistance,  staff  will  be  used  to  help  the 
States  install  improved  management  information  systems  and  to  improve 
utilization  review  procedures  and  claims  processing  and  payment  procedures. 

Regional  personnel  will  also  be  working  with  State  agencies  to  insure  that 
proper  medical  and  utilization  review  procedures  are  being  followed,  and  that 
States  are  getting  better  use  of  available  resources  in  providing  health 
services  to  the  needy. 

Community  Services  staff  will  be  providing  technical  assistance  to  State 
social  service  agencies  in  an  effort  to  improve  support  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  through  improved  child  care  arrangements,  better  assessment  and 
referral  procedures  and  adequate  social  services  to  persons  engaging  in  training 
and  employment.  They  will  be  working  with  State  and  local  general  government 
in  planning  and  designing  services  to  bring  about  measurable  results.  They  will 
be  working  with  each  State  to  bring  about  separation  of  services  from 
administration  of  maintenance  assistance  so  that  service  functions  can  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  made  more  effective. 

The  State  service  reimbursement  claims  are  in  a condition  not  unlike 
Medicaid  was  when  we  began  designing  a better  management  information  and  control 
system.  The  same  kind  of  initiatives  will  be  taken  to  insure  tighter  State 
management  of  their  service  expenditures. 

Regional  personnel  will  be  Increasing  their  surveillance  of  the  States’ 
administration  of  formula  grant  programs  for  Social  Services  and  Medicaid  to 
verify  that  Federal  regulations  and  approved  State  plans  are  implemented  and 
that  State  claims  for  reimbursement  are  consistent  with  approved  State  plans. 
Claims  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  that  appropriate  cost  allocation  methods 
have  been  used  in  reporting  costs.  Cost  allocation  plans  will  be  reviewed  to 
insure  that  costs  are  properly  allocated  to  programs  and  that  differential 
Federal  matching  rates  are  effective  in  directing  State  efforts  in  the  manner 
contemplated  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  State  agency  operations  w’ll  be 
evaluated  to  insure  that  expenditures  are  necessary  for  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  State  plans. 
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Program  Purpose  and  AcconiTDlishiaents 

1212 

Budget  Estimate 
Authorization  Poe*  Amount 


Indefinite  l,8l3  $]+0,U8l,000 


Purpose;  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  funds  and  staff  for 
the  Federal  admi nistration  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  programs. 
These  programs,  throu^  grant  and  contract  activities,  provide  basic  suppoirt 
and  services  to  the  needy,  disabled,  and  other  disadvantaged  persons  in  our 
population. 

Explanation;  Funds  included  in  this  appropriation  provide  for  the  direct 
operational  costs  related  to  Federal  administration  activities.  Costs  include 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  related  costs  for  travel,  communLcation, 
supplies  and  equipment.  Services  for  administrative  and  management  contracts 
are  also  supported. 

Aoconrplishments  in  1971;  Efforts  are  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
Federal  and  State  program  management  with  increased  capability  in  program 
development  and  special  en5)hasis  on  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies  in  program  planning  and  evaluation.  Increased  resources  provided 
for  the  development  of  model  management  information  and  payments  systems  that 
are  being  installed  in  State  Medicaid  programs  together  with  planning  and 
organizing  efforts  toward  establishing  comprehensive  local  services  delivery 
systems.  Special  efforts  are  directed  towa2?d  indentif^ylng  and  correcting  errors 
in  welfare  payments  throu^  an  improved  system  of  quality  control  which  involves 
sampling,  review  and  verification  of  eligibility  determination.  A transfer  from 
the  Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance  Appropriation  in  1971  would  fund 
increased  support  for  these  latter  activities. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  program  control  efforts  in 
the  Community  Service  and  Medical  Assistance  Programs.  Thirty  new  positions 
are  requested  for  central  office  operations.  These  positions  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  policy  development,  program  definition,  administration  and 
financial  control  of  Community  Service  programs.  Seventy  new  positions  for 
regional  operations  would  be  used  to  strengthen  technical  assistance  and 
monitoring  efforts  to  effect  State  implementation  of  Medicaid  management 
improvements  and  to  gain  better  management  control  over  Community  Service 
programs.  Contractual  efforts  which  were  focused  primarily  on  Medicaid  in 
1971  will  be  directed  to  a greater  extent  on  management  studies  of  Community 
Service  programs. 


liu 

Pos.  Amo\mt 

1,713  $3^,882,000 
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New  Positions  Requested 
Fiscal  Year  1972 


Grade  Number 

Central  Operations 


Program  Management  Officer GS-15  1 

Community  Services  Planning  Specialist GS"14  1 

Policy  Development  Specialist GS**14  1 

Program  Evaluation  Specialist GS-14  1 

Financial  Systems  Specialist GS-14  1 

Community  Services  Planning  Assistant GS-13  4 

Policy  Development  Assistant GS-13  3 

Program  Evaluation  Assistant GS-13  2 

Program  Control  Assistant GS-13  1 

Program  Cost  Assistant GS-13  1 

Program  Analyst GS-12  5 

Secretary GS-6  4 

Clerical  Assistant GS-5  5 


30 


Regional  Operations 


Program  Mana^ment  Officer GS-15  10 

Financial  Management  Specialist GS-14  10 

Program  Development  Specialist GS-13  10 

Management  Analyst GS-12  10 

Management  Analyst GS-11  10 

Secretary GS-6  10 

Clerical  Assistant GS-5  10 

TO 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities...  100 


Annual 


$ 24,251 
20,815 
20,815 
20,815 
20,815 
71,044 
53,283 
35,522 
17,761 
17,761 
75,200 
30,908 
34,690 


UU3>680 


$ 2U2,510 

208.150 
177,610 
150,400 

126.150 
77,270 
.69,380 

$1,051,1+70 

$1,1+95,150 
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BUDGET  AMENDMENTS 

Justification 


Appropriation  Estimate 
Special  Programs  for  the  Aging 


To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  [$25,850,000]  $33,700,000, 


SOCIAL  AND 

REHABILITATION 

SERVICE 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1972 

Original 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Amendment 

1972 

Revised 

Estimate 

Appropriation 

$25,850,000 

$7,850,000 

$33,700,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year.. 

650,000 

— 

650,000 

Total  obligations 

$26,500,000 

$7,850,000 

$34,350,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 


1972 

Original 

Proposed 

1972 

Revised 

Estimate 

Amendment 

Estimate 

1.  State  planning  and  service  grants 
(a)  Comnunlty  programs 

1 : 

$5,350,000 

$3,650,000 

$9,000,000 

(b)  Areawide  projects 

4,000,000 

1,200,000 

5,200,000 

(c)  Planning  and  operations 

4,000,000 

— 

4,000,000 

2.  Foster  grandparents 

7,500,000 

3,(300,000 

10,500,000 

3.  Retired  senior  volunteer 

program 

5,000,000 

— 

5,000,000 

4.  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. . 

650,000 

___ 

650,000 

Total  obligations 

$26,500,000 

$7,850,000 

$34,350,000 
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Obligations  by  Oblect 


1972 

Original 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Amendment 

1972 

Revised 

Estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent 

positions 

... 

25 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions 

— 

1 

Average  number  of  all 

employees 

... 

23 

Personnel  compensation; 


Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent... 

$ 

$269,000 

12.000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation 

... 

281,000 

Personnel  benefits 

... 

20,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

— 

78,000 

Transportation  of  things 

— 

2,000 

Rent,  communications,  and 

utilities 

— 

25,000 

Printing  and  reproduction 

... 

51,000 

Other  services 

— 

10,000 

Project  contracts 

79,000 

179,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

— 

3,000 

Equipment 

— 

2,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions 

7.771.000 

33.699.000 

Total  obligations  by 

object 26,500,000  7,850,000  34,350,000 
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Sunnnary  of  Changes 


1972  Obligations: 

1972  original  estimate $26,500,000 

1972  revised  estimate 34,350,000 


Net  change  (proposed  budget  amendment) +7,850,000 

1972 

Original  1972 

Estimate Change 

Program  Increases: 

1.  Community  programs $5,350,000  $+3,650,000 

2.  Areawide  model  projects 4,000,000  +1,200,000 

3.  Foster  grandparents 7 , 500,000 +3,000,000 

Total  increases ---  +7,850,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


1.  The  amount  requested  for  Title  III  community  programs  of  $3,650,000  would 
provide  funds  to  maintain  the  1971  funding  level  of  $9,000,000  which  will  allow 
the  funding  of  over  700  community  projects  during  1972, 

2.  An  additional  $1,200,000  is  requested  for  Title  III  areawide  model  projects, 
bringing  the  revised  total  to  $5,200,000.  This  new  amount  would  allow  increased 
implementation  of  the  plans  formulated  during  1971  and  may  provide  for  several 
new  projects. 

3.  The  additional  $3,000,000  requested  for  foster  grandparents  would  support 
the  program  to  the  1971  funding  level  of  $10,500,000.  The  revised  total  will 
fund  over  4,200  grandparent  positions  which  will  serve  over  8,400  children  on 
any  given  day  and  over  20,000  children  during  a year. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 


Legislation 

Authorized 

Appropriation 

requested 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
and  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  and  1969 

Section  301--Grants  for  State  and 

Community  Programs  on  Aging 

$30,000,000 

$ 9,000,000 

Section  304--Planning,  Coordination 
and  Evaluation  and  Administration  of 
State  Plans 

5,000,000 

4,000.000 

Section  305 — Areawide  Model  Projects...... 

10,000,000 

5,200,000 

Section  603— Retired  Senior  Volunteer 

Program 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

Section  614 — Foster  Grandparent 

Program 

25,000,000 

10,300,000 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  during  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
a program  of  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with  this  title.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $10,550,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal- year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972  for — 

(1)  community  planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  demonstrations  of  programs  or  activities  which  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  carrying  out  such  purposes; 

(3)  training  of  special  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 


(4)  Establishment  of  new  or  expansion  o*,  ..Jsting  programs  to 
carry  out  such  purposes,  including  establishment  of  new  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  centers  providing  recreational  and  other  leisure 
time  activities,  and  informational,  health,  welfare,  counseling, 
and  referral  services  for  older  persons  and  assisting  such  persons 
in  providing  volunteer  community  or  civic  services;  except  that 
no  costs  of  construction,  other  than  for  minor  alterations  and 
repairs,  shall  be  included  in  such  establishment  or  expansion. 
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PLANNING.  COORDINATION,  AND  EVALUATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  for  making  grants  to  each  State,  which  has  a State  plan 
approved  under  this  title,  to  pay  such  percentage,  not  in  excess  of 
75  per  centum,  as  the  State  agency  (established  or  designated  as 
provided  in  section  303(a)  (1) ) may  provide,  of  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  evaluating  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  administering  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  title.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30,  1971,  but  not  expended  because  a State  did  not  have 
authority  under  State  law  to  expend  such  funds,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  remain  available  as  provided  in  such  paragraph. 

(b)  (1)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  a fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  1 per  centum  of  such  sum  or  $25,000,  which- 
ever is  greater,  and  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  1 per  centum  of  such  sum. 


AREAWIDE  MODEL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  as 

he  may  deem  appropriate,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies  established  or  designated  as  provided  in  section 
303(a)  (1)  to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  statewide,  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  county,  city,  or  other  area  wide  model  projects  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  be  conducted  by  such  State  agen- 
cies (directly  or  through  contract  real  arrangements).  Such 
projects  shall  provide  services  for,  or  create  opportunities  for, 
older  persons,  and  shall  be  in  fields  of  service  and  for  categories  of 
older  persons  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  representatives  of 
such  State  agencies. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 

$10,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
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TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

Part  A — Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  PROJECTS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1970,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


PART  B— FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  614.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972. 


Program  Purpoae  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  State  Planning  and  Service  Grants:  ccnnnunlty  Programs  (Older  Americans 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Title  III) 


1972 

Original 

Revised 

Authorization 

Estimate 

Estimate 

$30,000,000 

$5,350,000 

$9,000,000 

Purpose:  The  proposed  amendment  would  add  $3,650,000  to  the  original  estimate  of 
$5,350,000.  The  revised  estimate  of  $9,000,000  would  support  the  community  grant 
program  at  the  1971  level  of  operation. 

Explanation:  The  additional  amount  requested  Is  needed  since  the  Implementation 
of  the  new  areawide  model  project  program  has  proceeded  slower  than  anticipated. 


Objectives  for  1972:  The  revised  request  of  $9,000,000  will  meet  all  continuation 

costs  of  projects  active  In  1971  and  will  provide  about  the  same  level  of  new 
starts  as  In  the  prior  year.  About  700  community  projects  can  be  supported  with 
the  funds  requested.  States  which  have  areawide  model  projects  will  be  encouraged 
to  fund  new  community  grants  within  the  project  area  so  that  the  resources  avail- 
able through  community  programs  may  support  and  supplement  the  areawide  effort. 
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Activity:  State  Planning  and  Service  Grants:  Areawide  Model  Projects 

(Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Title  III) 

1972 


Authorization 


Original 

Estimate 


Revised 

Estimate 


$10,000,000 


$4,000,000 


$5,200,000 


Purpose : Hie  proposed  amendment  would  add  $1,200,000  to  the  original  estimate. 

The  new  total  of  $5,200,000  would  be  used  for  further  implementation  of  the 
areawide  plans  developed  in  1971. 

Explanation:  Current  program  plans  indicate  that  the  service  plans  proposed  by 

the  areawide  project  task  forces  require  more  funds  than  originally  estimated. 

The  additional  sum  requested  would  provide  for  the  better  implementation  of  these 
single  service  programs. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  funds  requested  would  support  the  projects  designed  in 

1971.  The  full  $5,200,000  will  probably  be  required  for  this  purpose,  however, 
it  may  be  possible  to  fund  several  new  projects  also.  Hie  funds  requested  will 
be  used  to  implement  the  highest  priority  components  of  each  action  plan  submitted. 
Joint  funding  and  active  collaboration  with  other  service  agencies  will  be  a 
significant  aspect  of  each  project. 


Activity:  Foster  Grandparent  Program  (Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 

Title  VI,  Part  B) 


1972 


Authorization 


Original 

Estimate 


Revised 

Estimate 


$25,000,000 


$7,500,000 


$10,500,000 


Purpose : The  proposed  amendment  would  add  $3,000,000  to  the  original  request  of 

$7,500,000.  The  revised  estimate  of  $10,500,000  would  retain  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  at  the  1971  level  of  operation. 

Explanation : Hie  President  has  proposed  a new  volunteer  service  agency  called 

ACTION,  to  which  the  foster  grandparent  program  would  be  transferred  in  1972. 

This  new  agency  offers  a potential  for  expanded  services,  and  a fair  test  of  that 
potential  demands  that  ACTION  assume  the  operation  of  the  foster  grandparent 
program  with  funds  equaling  the  amount  available  prior  to  the  transfer. 

Objectives  for  1972:  New  service  opportunities  will  be  explored  with  the  transfer 

of  the  program  to  ACTION.  The  $10,500,000  requested  will  fund  over  4,200  grand- 
parent positions  during  1972.  These  grandparents  will  serve  ever  8,400  children 
on  any  given  day  and  over  20,000  children  during  the  year. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  sections 
4,  7,  and  16,  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  sections  426, 
707,  1110  and  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Titles  IV  and  V of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  364),  [$67,000,000]  $69^150,000. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1972 

1972 

Original 

Proposed 

Revised 

Estimate 

Amendment 

Estimate 

Appr opri at i on 

$2,150,000 

$69,150,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

1972 

1972 

Original 

Proposed 

Revised 

Estimate 

Amendment 

Estimate 

Research 

$46,500,000 

$1,000,000 

$47,500,000 

Training 

1,150,000 

21,650,000 

Total  obligations... 

2,150,000 

69,150,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

Total  obligations  by  object 


1972 

Original 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Amendment 

1972 

Revised 

Estimate 

5 70,000 

$ — 

$ 70,000 

35,000 

--- 

35,000 

14,350,000 

--- 

14,350,000 

1,000 

--- 

1,000 

40,000 

— 

40,000 

52,504,000 

2,150,000 

54,654,000 

67,000,000 

2,150,000 

69,150,000 

Summary  of  Changes 


1972  Obligations: 

Original  estimate $67,000,000 

Revised  estimate 69,130,000 

Net  change +2,150,000 


Program  Increases: 

1.  Research: 

Aging 

2.  Training: 

Aging 

Total  increases 


1972 

Original  1972 

Estimate Change 


$1,800,000  +$1,000,000 


1,850,000  +1,150,000 

+2,150,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

The  additional  request  of  $1,000,000  for  research  and  $1,150,000  for 
training  would  maintain  the  1971  funding  level  in  1972.  Research  and 
demonstration  projects  will  continue  to  seek  new  knowledge  and  approaches 
to  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  elderly.  The  increased  funds 
requested  for  training  would  continue  the  support  for  special  training 
programs  needed  for  personnel  who  serve  the  older  population. 


Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 

Appropriation 

Legislation 

Authorization 

Requested 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
through  1965  and  Vocational  RehaDilitation 
Amendments  of  1968 

Section  4 — Grants  for  Special  Projects,. 

$140,000,000* 

$37,662,000 

Section  7 — Training  and  rehabilitation 

Such  sums  as 

research 

may  be  necessary 

1,825,000 

Section  I6 — National  Center  for  Deaf- 

No  specific 

600,000 

Blind  Youths  and  Advilts 

amount  authorized 

Intemationea  Health  Research  Act  of  i960 
Section  4 — Authority  of  Secretary 

No  specific  amount 

authorized 

100,000 

Social  Security  Act 

Section  426 — Child  Welfare  research, 

training,  and  demonstration  projects.,.. 

Such  sums  as  the 

3,450,000 

Section  1110 — Cooperative  Research  or 
Demonstration  Projects 

Congress  may 
determine 

Indefinite 

15,213,000 

Section  1115 — Demonstration  projects 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

Section  707 — Grant  for  Expansion  and 

Development  of  Undergraduate  and  Graduate 
programs 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

Older  American's  Act 

Title  IV  and  V — Research  and  Development 
Projects  and  Training  Projects 

20,000,000 

5,800,000 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
Section  4 — Grants  for  Special  Projects 
Appropriation 

Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  (a)  maJclng  grants  under  section  4(a)(1)  for 
research,  demonstrations,  training,  and  traineeships;  (B)  making  grants  under 
clavise  (2) (A)  of  section  4(a)  for  planning,  preparing  for,  and  initiating  special 
programs  to  expand  State  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  (C)  making  contracts 
and  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  under  clause  (2)(B)  of  section 
4(a)  for  projects  for  providing  Jobs  to  handicapped  individuals;  and  (D)  making 
grants  under  clauses  (2)(C''  and  (D)  of  section  4(a)  to  develop  new  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  individuals  for  new  career  opportunities,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30»  1966,  the  sum  of 
$80,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I967,  the  sum  of  $104,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  yeeir  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  siun  of  $117,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  I969,  the  s\jm  of  $80,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  $115,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J\one  30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $140,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  sim  of  $l40,000,000. 


♦This  amount  represents  total  authorization;  Funding  is  distributed  between 
"Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities"  and  "Research  and  Training" 
appropriations . 
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Title  IV,  Part  B. — Child  Welfare  Services 

Section  426.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 

fiscal  year  such  s’Jins  as  the  Congress  may  determine — 

(1)  for  grants  by  the  Secretary — 

(A)  to  public  or  other  noijprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  aigencies  and  organizations  engaged 
in  research  or  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  which  are  of  regional  or  national  significance  and  for 
speciil  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  new  methods  or  facili- 
ties which  show  promise  of  substantial  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  child  welfare; 

(B)  to  State  or  local  public  agencies  responsible  for  administering, 
or  st^jervising  the  administration  of,  the  plan  under  this  part, 
for  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  the  utilization  of  research 
(including  findings  resulting  therefrom)  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  in  order  to  encourage  experimental  and  special  tyi>es  of 
welfare  services;  and 

(C)  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  hi^er  learning  for 
special  projects  for  training  personnel  for  work  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare,  including  traineeships  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  for  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arranganents  with  States 
and  public  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  cond\ict  of  re- 
search, special  projects,  or  demonstration  projects  relating  to  such 
matters. 


OLDER  AMERICAN'S  ACT 

Title  IV  and  V— Research  and  Development  Projects 
and  Training  Projects 

Appropriation 

Section  703,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I966,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  $6,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
Title  XI — General  Provisions 
Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration  Projects 

Section  1110,  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  $5,000,000  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums' as  the  Congress  may  determine  for  (l)  TnaVing  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  research  or  demonstration  projects  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency,  or  which  will  aid  in  effecting  cooper- 
ation of  planning  between  private  and  public  welfare  agencies  or  which  will  help 
m5>rove  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  on  or  assisted 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  programs  related  thereto  and  (2)  TnaVl ng  con- 
tracts or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  States  and  public  and 
other  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  such  matter. 

Section  UI5.  Demonstration  Projects 
Appropriation 

Section  III5,  In  the  case  of  any  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
project  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  is  likely  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  objectives  of  title  I,  IV,  X XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  in  a State  or  States— 

...not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  of  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  such  titles  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1967,  shall  be  available,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish,  for  payments  to  States  to  cover  so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
as  is  not  covered  by  payments  under  such  titles  and  is  not  included  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  for  purposes  of  section  1110. 
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Title  VII — Administration 

Section  707.  Grants  for  Expansion  and  Development  of 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Programs 

Appropriation 

Section  707.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I969,  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  accredited  graduate  schools  of  social  work  or  an  associ- 
ation of  such  schools  to  meet  paj:*t  of  the  costs  of  development,  expansion,  or 
in^jrovement  of  (respectively)  undergraduate  programs  in  social  work  and  programs 
for  the  graduate  training  of  professional  social  work  personnel,  including  the 
costs  of  con^sensation  of  additional  faculty  and  administrative  personnel  and 
minor  in5>rovements  of  existing  facilities. 

Section  7— Training  and  Rehabilitation  Research 
Appropriation 

Section  7.  (a)  In  cariylng  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

shall  - (2)  provide  short-teim  training  and  instruction  in  technical  matters 
relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  research  fellowships  and  traineeships,  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses),  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  except  that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or  fellowships  or 
scholarship)  shall  be  provided  any  individual  for  any  one  course  of  study  for 
a period  in  excess  of  four  years,  and  such  training,  instruction,  fellowships, 
and  traineeships  may  be  in  the  fields  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  re- 
habilitation nursing,  rehabilitation  social  work,  prosthetics  and  orthotics, 
rehabilitation  psychology,  rehabilitation  covuiseling,  recreation  for  the  ill 
and  handicapped,  and  other  specialized  fields  contributing  to  vocational 
rehabilitation;  and 

(c)  The  Secretaiy  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract — 

(1)  to  conduct  research,  studies,  investigations,  and  demonstrations, 
and  to  make  reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of 
handicapped  individuals,  development  of  their  potentialities,  and  their  utili- 
zation in  gainful  and  suitable  employment;  and 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jvuie  30,  1966,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necesseury 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  16 — National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Advilts 

Appr opr 1 at i on 

Section  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the  Itoited 
States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a center  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 

INTERNATIONAIi  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  I96O 
Section  U(b) — Authority  of  Secretary 
Appropr iat ion 

Section  U(b).  The  Secretary  may,  under  Subsection  (3),  make  grants  or  loans 
of  eq\iipment,  medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical  substances  or  other 
materials,  for  use  by  public  institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  individuals,  in 
participating  foreign  countries;  Subsection  (4)  participate  and  otherwise  coop- 
erate in  any  international  health  or  medical  research  or  research  training 
meetings,  conferences,  or  other  activities;  Subsection  (5)  facilitate  the  inter- 
change between  the  Uhited  States  and  participating  foreign  covmtries,  and  among 
participating  foreign  covintries,  of  research  scientists  and  ejq)erts  who  are 
engaged  in  experiments  and  programs  of  research  or  research  training,  and  in 
carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay  per  diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and  travel 
for  such  scientists  and  experts  when  away  from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  those  provided  in  section  5 of  the  Administrative  Exper^es  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  inteimittently 
employed. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Research  and  Demonstrations:  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Sections 

U and  7;  Social  Security  Act,  Sections  426,  1110,  and  1115;  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  Title  IV) 


1972  1972 

Original  Proposed  Revised 

Estimate  Amendment  Estimate 

$23,125,000  $1,000,000  $24,125,000 

Purpose:  Research  and  demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  improve  rehabilita- 

tion and  en5)loyability  service,  community  services  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
disadvantaged,  child  welfare,  and  programs  for  the  aged  are  supported  under  this 
activity. 

Explanation;  The  amended  budget  request  provides  an  additional  $1,000,000  for 
research  and  development  programs  to  suppoid;  essential  projects  already  underway 
and  the  initiation  of  new  research  and  demonstrations  in  two  high  priority  areas. 
One  focuses  on  generating  knowledge  essential  to  improving  the  social  and  physica 
environment  in  which  older  people  must  live;  the  other  on  adapting  or  creating 
social  institutions  within  the  community  so  as  to  give  older  Americans  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  their  welfare  and  to  share 
community  service  resources . 


Aging  Training 

(Older  American 

Act  Title  V) 

1972 

1972 

Original 

Proposed 

Revised 

Estimate 

Amendment 

Estimate 

$1,850,000 

$1,150,000 

$3,000,000 

Purpose;  Provides  specialized  training  in  gerontology  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated requisite  skills  for  personnel  preparing  for  or  engaged  in 
planning  and  administering  facilities  and  services  for  the  older  popu- 
lation and  in  providing  services  to  them. 

Explanation;  For  the  Title  V training  grant  program  an  additional 
$1,150, (XX)  will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  15  aging  training 
programs  at  current  levels  of  operation.  The  number  of  long-term  and 
short-term  students  supported  will  remain  at  approximately  4l5.  Such 
trained  personnel  are  needed  to  serve  the  older  population  in  almost  every 
human  service  field — health,  welfare,  architectural  design  and  urban 
planning,  pre-and  post-retirement  education,  housing  and  institutional 
management,  senior  center  direction,  and  recreation.  The  increase  will  also 
permit  the  funding  of  some  training  activities  in  minority  colleges  and  some 
extension  of  support  of  undergraduate  and  short-tera  programs. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
SALAHIES  Ain)  EXPENSES 

Note  - The  regular  justification  materials  reflect  the  $1,800,000  proposed 
amendment.  (Reference:  Volumn  XI,  page  111+ , Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare.) 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1972  1972 

Original  Proposed  Revised 

Estimate  Amendment  Estimate 


Appropriation $38,681,000  800, 000  $1^0,1+81,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 


"Trust  funds". 
Total, 

obligations 

1+00,000 

+1,800,000  1+0,881,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

1972 

Original 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Amendment 

1972 

Revised 

Estimate 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos.  Amo\mt 

Pos.  Amount 

Central 

operations. . . 

1,205  $27,423,000 

$+800,000 

1,205  $28,223,000 

Regional 

operations. . . 

663  11,658,000 

+1,000,000 

663  12,658,000 

Total 

obligations..  1,868  39,081,000  — +1,800,000  1,868 

l/  Includes  $1,800,000  for  1971  increased  pay  costs. 


1+0,881,000 


Obligations  by  Ob.iect 


1972 

Original 

Estimate 

1972 

Proposed  Revised 

Amendment  Estimate 

Total  number  of  permanent 
positions 

1,568 



1,368 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 
other  positions 

U5 

— 

U5 

Average  number  of  all 

en^loyees 

1,839 

— 

1,839 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$+771,000 

$27,885,000 

Positions  other  than 

permanent 

— 

650,000 

Other  personnel  compen- 
sat ion 

130,000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation 

+771,000 

28,665,000 

Personnel  benefits 

+62,000 

2,331,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 
persons 

+220,000 

1,871,000 

Transportation  of  things 

+6,000 

56,000 

Rent,  communications  and 
utilities 

+60,000 

9U5,000 

Printing  and  reproduction. . . . 

+5,000 

626,000 

Other  services ‘ 

+657,000 

5,881,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

+8,000 

17i+,000 

Equipment 

+11,000 

332.000 

Total  obligations  by  object 

...  39,081,000 

+1,800,000 

i+0,881,000 

1972  original  estimate 

Summary  of  Changes 

$39,081,000 

1972  revised  estimate 

iiO,  881,000 

Net  change  (proposed  budget  amendment) 

+1,800,000 

1972 

Original 

Estimate 

Amount 

Proposed 

Amendment 

Amount 
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Increases : 

A.  Builit-in; 

1.  Adjustment  to  reflect  the  in- 
crease provided  by  the  1971 

supplemental + 400 , 000 

2.  Annualization  of  new  positions 
funded  on  a part  year  basis  in 

1971 $350,000 +1,025,000 

Total,  built  in  increases +1,425,000 

B.  Program 

Central  operations 523,000  +375,000 


Total,  net  chan^ +1,800,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Built-in  increase 

The  built-in  increases  are  for  full  year  costs  of  the  fifty-five  new  positions 
requested  in  a 1971  proposed  sucrplemental.  The  eupplemeniial  lecuest  provided  Tor 
Federal  administration  of  a system  of  quality  control  designed  to  help  reduce 
the  rate  of  ineligibility  and  overpayments  in  public  assistance. 

Program  increase 

The  program  increase,  together  with  the  $225,000  included  in  the  base,  would 
provide  a total  of  $600,000  in  1972  for  contractual  services  to  support  technical 
assistance  to  those  States  which  are  having  difficulty  establishing  an  adequate 
quality  control  system.  The  increased  contract  level  will  also  be  used  for 
assistance  and  sin5>lification  of  eligibility  policies,  foms  simplification,  and 
improved  payment  procedures,  with  the  objective  of  improving  the  management  of 
eligibility  determinations. 
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Authorization 


Indefinite 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


im. 

Original  Estimate 
Pos»  Amount 


Revised  Estimate 
Pos«  Amount 


1,868  $39,081,000 


1,868  $1+0,1+81,000 


Purpose:  A 1971  proposed  supplemental  would  provide  fifty-five  new  positions 

for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  begin  activities  directed  toward  identifying 
and  correcting  errors  in  welfare  payments  through  an  in5)roved  system  of  quality 
control.  The  1972  proposed  amendment  would  provide  full  year  costs  of  these 
efforts. 

Explanation:  Funds  included  in  the  proposed  amendment  for  1972  would  pay  for 

salaries,  travel,  and  related  expenses  including  contractual  support  to  implement 
the  revised  system  of  quality  control. 

The  system  is  a Federal-State  plan  for  reducing  the  extent  of  ineligibility  and 
incorrect  payments  in  the  public  assistance  caseload.  It  provides  a way  of 
checking  results  of  a simplified  administrative  method  for  determining  welfare 
eligibility,  \diich  is  being  used  in  all  States  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
recipients  and  optionally  by  some  States  for  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  program. 

As  part  of  the  Federal  review  of  the  States'  operation  of  the  system,  the  plan 
calls  for  a monthly  analysis  and  evaluation  by  SRS  of  a portion  of  the  sample 
welfare  cases  studied  and  verified  by  the  States.  This  will  include  Federal 
spot-checks  of  the  eligibility  of  individual  recipients  within  each  State. 

This  review  will  determine,  among  other  things,  whether  State  agencies  have 
fully  examined  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation  in  their  caseloads.  The 
plan  also  requires  the  States  to  make  field  investigations  of  a sufficient  sample 
of  cases,  prepare  quarterly  estimates  of  ineligibility  rates,  identify  mis- 
representation or  apparent  ftaud  cases,  and  take  necessary  corrective  measures. 

Objectives  for  1972:  Work  woTild  proceed  with  implementation  of  the  revised  system 

of  quality  control  with  increased  technical  assistance  to  States  in  improved 
administration  of  the  eligibility  determination  and  verification  process. 
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Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  TWINAME,  ADMINISTRATOR 
ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

PAUL  J.  PASSER,  JR.,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
MANPOWER  AND  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR 

RICHARD  M.  LONGMIRE,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR,  PLAN- 
NING, RESEARCH,  AND  TRAINING 

JOHN  L.  COSTA,  COMMISSIONER,  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

HOWARD  NEWMAN,  COMMISSIONER,  MEDICAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

JAMES  A.  BAX,  COMMISSIONER,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

EDWARD  NEWMAN,  COMMISSIONER,  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN  B.  MARTIN,  COMMISSIONER  ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

ROBERT  J.  GEMIGNANI,  COMMISSIONER,  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

MRS.  CORRINNE  H.  WOLFE,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

RANDOLPH  W.  LEE,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  DIVISION,  SOCIAL  AND 
REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET, 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

BUDGET  REQUEST  AND  19  71  APPROPRIATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

This  afternoon  we  resume  hearings  on  the  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  we  will 
hear  the  budget  request  of  the  Social  and  Kehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Twiname,  the  Administrator,  is  here  to  present  the  request. 

We  welcome  you  and  those  you  have  with  you.  For  the  record,  the 
1971  appropriation  was  $10,531,499,000  and  the  1972  request  is  $12,- 
455,160,000 — or  approximately  $1.9  billion  over  last  year. 

Of  this  total  request,  $11.4  billion  is  for  public  assistance,  and  I 
understand  all  but  $200  million  of  the  requested  increase  is  for  public 
assistance. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Administrator. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Twiname.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  programs 
of  the  Social  and  Eehabilitation  Service  and  our  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 
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Before  I summarize  the  appropriation  requests  for  the  Social  and 
Kehabilitation  Service,  I should  like  to  introduce  some  of  its  key  staff 
members  who  will  help  me  answer  your  questions  concerning  our 
major  programs. 

Mr.  John  Costa  is  Commissioner,  Assistance  Payments  Adniinistra- 
tion;  Mr.  Howard  Xewman  is  Commissioner,  Medical  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Dr.  James  Bax  is  the  newly  appointed  Commissioner, 
Community  Services  Administration,  succeeding  Mr.  Simonds,  w^ho 
has  accepted  a position  with  the  University  of  Maine  to  head  up  a 
program  for  the  development  and  testing  of  programs  dealing  with 
integration  of  social  service  delivery  systems. 

Dr.  Edward  Xewman  is  Commissioner  of  the  Kehabilitation  Services 
Administration.  Mr.  John  Martin  is  Commissioner,  Administration 
on  Aging.  Mr.  Robert  Gemignani  is  Conmiissioner,  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Administration. 

^Ir.  Richard  Longmire  is  Associate  Administrator,  Planning,  Re- 
search, and  Training.  Dr.  James  Garrett  is  Assistant  Administrator, 
Research  and  Demonstrations. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  with  us  jMt.  Paul  J.  Passer,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  and  Manpower  Administrator,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  is  here  to  respond  to  inquiries  on  training  and 
incentives  for  the  work  incentives  program. 

IXCREASE  0^’ER  19  71  : GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

As  you  have  stated,  the  total  of  our  budget  request  is  $12.5  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $1.9  billion  over  fiscal  year  1971.  Of  this  request, 
$11.4  billion,  and  $1.7  billion  of  the  increase,  is  for  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance. 

As  you  know,  the  level  of  our  expenditures  for  public  assistance 
is  determined  primarily  by  the  extent  to  which  the  States  expend 
funds  imder  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Tliis  leaves  approximately  $1  billion  of  our  request  and  $200  million 
of  the  increase  for  programs  over  which  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  Department  exercise  positive  financial  control. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  effect  a measure 
of  control  over  the  public  assistance  budget.  However,  such  controls 
are  only  effective  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  interact  with 
the  States  and  the  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  target  groups  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  are  the 
aged,  children,  and  youth,  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
and  disabled,  and  the  poor.  I would  like  now  to  outline  our  major 
programs  and  our  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
Pending  Welfare  Reform  Legislation 

The  President  has  proposed  and  the  Congress  is  actively  consider- 
ing new  le^slation — and  it  is  appropriate  we  meet  here  on  the  day 
following  tue  House  passage  of  the  welfare  reform  bill — ^that  will 
reform  the  income  maintenance  provisions  and  the  medical  assistance 
provisions  of  our  public  assistance  programs. 
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New  Social  Service  Legislation 

Also  under  consideration  is  new  social  service  legislation  designed 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  these  services  and  make  their  distribution 
more  equitable  throughout  the  Nation.  Meanwhile,  we  will  need  toi 
do  the  best  we  can  to  make  the  present  system  work  for  the  benefit 
of  our  poorest  citizens. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I was  going  to  say  right  there,  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  law  as  it  is  in  this  budget.  We  cannot  anticipate  what 
it  might  be,  although  Congress  does  have  it  under  active ‘considera- 
tion and  yesterday  the  House  passed  the  so-called  family  assistance 
plan,  and  if  it  gets  over  here  by  the  time  we  mark  up  the  bill,  we  might 
have  an  entirely  new  ballgame. 

But  as  of  now,  we  have  to  stick  to  what  we  have,  because  we  can- 
not appropriate  money  that  has  not  been  authorized  or  created  by 
law. 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  bill  actually  won’t  go  into  effect  before  fiscal 
year  1973  at  best. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  right,  yes.  Most  of  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

State  Funding  Estimates 

The  total  amount  requested  for  public  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972 
is  $11,411,693,000;  an  increase  of  $1,729,636,000  over  the  fiscal  year 

1971  level.  The  States  have  projected  a smaller  percentage  increase  in 

1972  than  in  any  of  the  last  5 years  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  year 
1970. 

In  accordance  with  our  policy  of  basing  our  appropriation  request 
on  the  States’  estimates,  this  budget  request  is  based  on  November 
1970  estimates  with  the  knowledge  that  this  estimate  may  change  at 
a later  date. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  always  changes  as  the 
States  update  their  e^imates  every  quarter. 

Possible  Supplemental  Request 

We  are  presently  in  receipt  of  May  1971  States’  estimates  which 
already  indicate  an  increase  of  over  $400  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
above  the  estimates  upon  which  the  budget  request  was  based. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  your  estimates  are  up-to-date  as  of  May  from 
the  States,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  the  1972,  of  course,  starts  on  July  1,  if 
we  get  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes.  We  are  coming  to  you  now  for  a request  which 
is  $400  million  short  of  what  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
information,  expect  they  will  need. 

Senator  Magnuson.  As  of  last  month  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  as  of  last  month,  and  we  will  have  to  request 
a supplemental  if  this  estimate  is  correct. 

MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE 

This  appropriation  is  divided  into  three  major  parts : Maintenance 
assistance,  Medicaid,  and  social  services. 
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Maintenance  Assistance 

Maintenance  assistance  requirements  for  1972  are  $6,655,321,000 
based  on  estimates  from  the  IS  cates  in  JSovember  1970.  Compared  with 
the  Federal  requirements  for  1971,  the  1972  requirements  are  larger 
by  $1,027,132,000. 

Two  components  which  account  for  this  increase  are  the  numbers 
of  recipients  and  the  average  monthly  payments.  The  predominant 
component  is  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  recipients,  primarily,  in 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

AFDC  and  APTD  Recipient  Increase 

The  number  of  AFDC  recipients  will  be  almost  2%  times  as 
great  as  in  1966  and  almost  one-fifth  greater  than  in  1971.  APTD 
recipients  have  almost  doubled  in  numbers  since  1966  and  are 
more  than  14  percent  greater  in  1972  than  they  were  in  1971. 

These  increases  have  resulted  primarily  from  the  war  on  poverty, 
including  community  action  groups  formed  to  help  the  poor,  and 
from  normal  population  growth  coupled  with  a disproportionate  rise 
in  the  number  of  families  headed  by  a mother.  Such  families  have 
had  a smaller  rise  in  income  than  normal  families,  with  the  result 
that  more  of  them  need  assistance. 

In  addition,  families  stay  on  welfare  longer,  due  to  income  dis- 
regard provisions,  and  court  decisions  have  increased  the  caseload. 
The  extension  of  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren to  cover  children  of  unemployed  fathers  also  has  contributed  to 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  recipients. 

Unemployment  rates  are  considerably  higher  among  minority 
groups,  especially  black  and  brown  Americans  and  women  heads  of 
families,  than  for  the  total  labor  force. 

Community  Action  Groups 

Senator  Magnuson.  Eight  on  that  paragraph,  you  mentioned  com- 
munity action  groups.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  financing  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Magnijson.  You  do  not,  because  that  would  go  to  other 
programs  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  OEO,  primarily. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Yes,  and  there  is  a smattering  of  it  in  the  other 
HEW  programs.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  have  duplication, 
but  you  don’t  directly  finance  or  assist  financially  community  action 
groups  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  they  serve  a purpose  of  reviewing  in  cer- 
tain areas  what  names  might  be  submitted  to  the  States  and  ulti- 
mately to  you  people  in  the  estimates  of  the  people  who  might  be 
on  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  From  their  groups  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Or  from  their  area  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  They  make  people  aware  of  benefits.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  reasons  for  the  caseload  increase,  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  committee  before.  For  example,  in  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, when  somebody  gets  sick  and  asks  for  Medicaid  benefits  he 
may  also  need  cash  assistance,  so  the  caseload  can  increase  that  way. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  OEO  does  not  have  the  money  to  do  what 
they  think  they  should  do  in  an  area  in  which  the  community  action 
group  is  working,  they  would  suggest  they  go  on  welfare? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  we  have  that  situation 

Senator  Magnuso^st.  They  don’t  have  the  money  to  directly  help 
them? 

Mr.  Twiname.  I think  we  might  say  it  this  way,  while  the  com- 
munity action  groups  are  not  directly  involved  providing  people  with 
income  subsistence,  when  a family  or  individual  needs  money  to  sur- 
vive the  community  action  people  would  show  them  how  to  apply  for 
public  assistance. 

Most  of  the  community  action  groups’  money  would  be  spent  on  serv- 
ice programs  for  the  community. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  could  set  up  a project  basically  under 
their  authorization  to  help  a certain  group  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  through  employment. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Or  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Assistance  After  Expiration  of  Unemployment  Insurance 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  say  unemployment  rates  are  consider- 
ably higher.  By  that,  do  you  mean  you  finally  get  the  people  that  run 
out  their  unemployment  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Those  who  are  still  unemployed,  but  run  it  out, 
or  rather  the  52  weeks  run  out  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  I made  the  statement  ^^unemployment  rates  are  con- 
siderably higher  among  minority  groups,”  but  since  last  year  unem- 
ployment is  higher  overall  in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  The  public 
assistance  program  is  the  backup  program  to  help  those  families  whose 
benefits  have  run  out  under  unemployment  insurance. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Magnuson.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Twiname.  With  respect  to  the  pockets  of  unemployment  we 
have,  I just  visited  recently  the  west  coast  and  was  on  a panel  in  which 
there  was  an  unemployed  engineer  along  with  an  unemployed  welfare 
mother,  and  it  was  interesting  how  the  two  understood  this  program, 
and  how  some  common  need  was  being  met.  Both  of  whom  would 
rather  have  employment. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Father  than  go  on  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  right.  They  had,  all  of  a sudden,  a lot  in  com- 
mon and  began  to  see  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  A welfare  recipient  costs  just  as  much  as  or 
more  than  unemployment  insurance.  Do  you  know  that  ? And  it  is  very 
degrading,  too,  for  people  to  go  on  welfare. 
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Mr.  Twiname.  I might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  States  have 
less  than  52  weeks,  and  most,  in  fact,  have  less  than  39  weeks. 

Senator  ^L\gxi:sox.  It  varies  between  39  and  52  ? 

Mr.  Twixa^ie.  Even  less  than  that. 

Senator  ^Iagxitsox.  Your  next  subject  is  Medicaid. 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  Yes. 

Medicaid 

The  budget  request  for  Medicaid  is  $3»,827,619,000 ; an  increase  of 
$607,477,000  over  the  1971  level.  The  Medicaid  program  experienced 
large  increases  in  relation  to  the  previous  years  in  1967  and  1968  when 
most  States  were  initiating  title  XIX  programs. 

As  the  program  became  fully  operational,  the  rate  of  increases 
lessened  in  1969  and  1970.  Tlie  program  is  once  more  forecast  to 
move  to  liigher  rates  of  increase  in  1971  and  1972.  These  projected 
increases  would  be  even  higher  were  it  not  for  administrative  actions 
taken  to  improve  management  and  control  of  the  services  provided. 

Medical  Seeyices  Admixisteattox  Reoegaxizatiox 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Services  Administration  a 
year  ago,  nmnerous  actions  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  program  and  to  minimize  cost  escalation.  This  includes  the 
present  aim  to  establish  additional  health  maintenance  organizations 
for  the  more  effective  and  economic  treatment  of  beneficiaries  of  this 
program ; stepped  up  program  reviews  in  each  State ; continuing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  regional  offices  and  the  States  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program;  and  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
a management  information  system. 

This  latter  system  is  expected  to  save  the  States  at  least  $5  million 
in  installation  costs  alone. 

We  are  talking  about  a surveillance  and  utilization  review  system, 
where  the  States  get  the  information  on  the  accepted  costs,  and  they 
can  begin  to  investigate  when  they  find  unusual  payments  to  a doctor 
or  nursing  home.  We  have  been  working  on  this  pretty  hard  for  over 
a year,  and  States  are  now  implementing  new  computer  systems. 

Additional  administrative  actions  which  are  expected  to  result  in 
the  saving  of  $110  million  iu  Federal  funds  in  this  budget  are:  A 
more  critical  review  of  the  utilization  of  medical  services;  requiring 
prior  authorization  by  physicians  or  utilization  review  panels  of 
extended  stays  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  instituting  fee  sched- 
ules for  physicians  and  dentists ; and  improving  surveillance  of  claims 
processing. 

Establishmext  of  Ceflixg  IX-  Physiciax  Payxiexts  : State  Fee  Schedules 

Senator  Magxfsox.  Well,  how  much  have  you  changed  the  fee 
schedules,  as  one  example  ? 

Mr.  Twixa^ie.  We  instituted  a policy. 

Mr.  Howard  Xewmax.  The  structure  of  the  program  is  that  the 
States  operate  the  program,  and  each  State  develops  its  own  payments 
standards.  What  we  have  done  is  establish  a ceiling  on  the  payment 
of  physicians,  for  example,  at  the  75th  percentile,  which  represents 
a ceiling  beyond  which  the  States  cannot  pay,  and  this  has  had  a 
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cost  control  effect,  but  the  Federal  Government  established  the  maxi- 
mum standard  by  which  the  States  operate  the  programs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  those  standards  related  to  maximum  fees 
for  certain  types  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out  in  operation 
of  the  program.  The  States  do  develop  a fee  schedule,  and  they  have 
to  limit  their  payments  to  the  75th  percentile,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  a lot  of  work  to  be 
done,  I guess  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  States 
to  have  a better  system  of  uniformity  of  fees. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  That  is  an  issue  that  medicaid  is  not  able 
to  deal  with  directly,  because  of  its  structure.  The  fees  will  vary  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  Federal  Government  really  does  not  establish 
national  fees. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  don’t  do  it,  the  States  do  it? 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  Yes,  States  set  fees  in  the  Medicaid  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  what  do  the  States  do,  if  say,  two  doc- 
tors do  the  same  kind  of  work,  do  they  get  the  same  level  of  reim- 
bursement ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  generally  speaking,  they  receive  their  actual 
charges,  but  that  would  vary  from  State  to  State  and  depend  on  the 
ceilings  established.  I am  sure  that  there  are  circumstances  in  par- 
ticular States  where  that  does  not  happen,  but  in  general  I would 
say  it  does. 

Participation  of  Physicians  in  Program  ; Medical  Price  Index  Increase 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  have  the  doctors  cooperated  in  setting 
these  fee  schedules,  do  you  know,  in  the  different  States? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  our  problem  in  general  in  Medicaid  is  one  of 
getting  adeouate  numbers  of  physicians  to  participate  in  the  program. 
In  the  Medicaid  program,  the  participation  is  voluntary,  and  the 
physicians  and  other  providers  have  attempted  to  have  what  they 
consider  realistic  reimbursement  rates,  and  again,  varying  from  State 
to  State. 

The  participation  of  physicians  has  varied  considerably. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  but  if  they  decide  to  participate,  what 
I am  trying  to  get  at,  you  will  have  a uniformity  of  fees  for  a given 
amount  of  work  or  given  job? 

Mr.  Newman.  Not  nationally.  There  is  no  national  structure. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  the  States  do  try  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  have  not  succeeded  very  well,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  the  rise  in  the  medical  price  index  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  in  this  request,  so  that  to  that  extent,  they 
have  not  been  successful. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Mavbe  I did  not  understand.  I am  not  talking 
about  the  amount  of  the  fees  now.  That  is  another  subject.  Say  two 
doctors  perform  the  same  amount  of  services  in  a State  or  a,  uniform 
service,  which  might  be  simple  surgery,  do  they  get  the  same  fee? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  sir ; if  they  both  charge  the  same  fee,  or  if  the 
State  pays  a fixed  fee. 
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Senator  Magntjson.  I am  not  talking  dollarwise,  yet;  that  is  an- 
other story.  But  they  get  the  same  fee? 

Mr.  Newiuan.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  allowed  in  most  States? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  don’t  get  any  more  or  any  less? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  correct.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  there  is  no  authority  under  the  basic  act  for 
you  to  do  a thing  about  differences  between  the  States? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  correct. 

Ceiling  Application 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  if  a particular  State  has  great  disparity 
within  that  State,  do  you  do  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Twina^ie.  Yes ; we  have.  We  put  a policy  in  effect  saying  you 
can’t  pay  any  physician  more  than  the  75th  percentile  of  the  prevail- 
ing fees.  We  establish  a limit,  whether  they  have  a fee  schedule  or  not. 
A lot  of  the  States  have  a fee  schedule  that  complies  with  the  Federal 
requirement,  but  it  goes  further. 

We  have  a ceiling  that  closes  down  on  the  variance  within  the  State, 
to  close  it  down  to  the  75th  percentile,  and.  Senator  Cotton,  I think  it 
also  tends  to  reduce  the  difference  with  the  bordering  State  on  the 
average. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  if  you  think  such  is  needed,  it  only  affects  some 
States,  it  can’t  be  used  universally  ? 

Mr.  Twina]me.  It  is  a universal  policy,  but  applied  to  the  fees  being 
charged  in  each  State  separately,  the  75th  percentile  ceiling  can  only 
be  computed  within  one  State. 

Senator  IMagnuson.  Let’s  get  an  example  here  of  what  I am  trying 
to  get  at.  Suppose  an  ordinary  appendectomy,  the  prevailing  fee  in 
the  State  of  Washington  for  a doctor  normally  would  be,  let  us  use  a 
figure  of  $100.  He  could  only  be  paid  $75  if  he  is  in  medicaid,  is  that 
the  way  it  works  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  Not  exactly.  The  75th  percentile. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  75th? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  represents  the  range — ^the  point  at  which  25  per- 
cent of  the  fees  are  above  the  given  point  and  75  percent  of  the  fees 
are  below  the  point.  It  does  not  mean  75  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate, 
but  it  means  that  75  out  of  100  physicians  are  below  the  point  and  25 
out  of  100  physicians  are  above  that  point. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Let’s  take  an  example  of  an  appendectomy ; no  doctor 
charges  the  same.  Let’s  say  it  ranges  from  $100  for  the  procedure  up 
to  $200,  and  there  are  100  physicians  within  the  State,  distributing 
their  fees  between  that,  equally  between  $100  and  $200,  and  we  say 
there  are  25  doctors  charging  over  $175,  we  say  for  those  25  they  can’t 
get  any  more  than  $175,  since  that  is  the  ceiling  imposed  by  this  policy. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  That  means  that  the  maximum  payment  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  share  in  is  $175,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  State  from  establishing  a lower  fee  schedule  for  that  procedure  at, 
say,  $150.  What  that  results  in  is  that  the  physicians  will  decided 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  participate  at  the  lower  rate  of  $150. 

Mr.  Twiname.  If  a physician  comes  in  and  charges  $100,  most  States 
will  pay  him  the  $100  he  charged  because  he  is  below  that  75th  per- 
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centile,  but  I think  that  when  they  establish  a fee  schedule  most  doc- 
tors are  smart  enough  to  come  in  and  charge  the  State  at  the  fee  sched- 
uled for  the  procedure. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  but  most  States,  where  they  have  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  groups,  they  set  fees  for  certain  things. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  No. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Newman.  American  Medical  Association  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  they  do.  Doctors  that  belong  have  a panel 
that  sets  certain  fees,  not  for  special  cases,  but  for  the  ordinary  run-of- 
the-mill  cases. 

Insured  Patients  : Blue  Shield  and  Other  Third  Party  Payors 

Mr.  Newman.  I think  that  most  physicians  would  disagree  with 
that  statement.  I think  what  they  do  decide  is  a fee  schedule  for  insur- 
ance cases.  Blue  Shield  and  other  third-party  payors,  which  represent 
a substantial  part  of  the  business. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I don’t  know  what  they  cover,  but  they  have  a 
fee  schedule,  and  some  doctors  do  not  belong,  or  there  is  no  way  to 
enforce  it,  but  there  are  some  set  fee  schedules. 

Mr.  Newman.  The  fee  schedules  can  operate  in  the  presence  of  in- 
surance or  third-party  payors.  In  general,  the  physicians  have  resisted 
any  national  fee  schedule. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  a third-party  payor  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  correct.  So  we  are  in  the  category,  or  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are  in  the  category,  where  there  are  fee  schedules. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  think  we  get  the  same  rates  that  a doc- 
tor for  an  insurance  company  gets  ? That  is,  the  same  minimum  rates, 
the  same  low  rates  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  You  get  the  same  as  on  the  insurance  policy. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Of  course,  we  don’t  do  that.  They  make  a deal 
with  the  insurance  companies. 

Now,  are  the  fees  under  the  formula  throughout  the  United  States 
equal  to  the  prevailing  rate? 

Mr.  Newman.  They  are  keyed  to  the  usual  and  customary  charges, 
or  the  prevailing  rates.  What  we  have  done  is  set  the  limit  we  de- 
scribed, which  is  below  the  prevailing  figures. 

State  Fee  Schedules 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  prevailing  rate  ? How 
do  you  get  the  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  The  Medicare  program  uses  carriers,  and  the  Medic- 
aid program  requires  the  States  to  establish  screens,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  basic  information  on  the  usual  and  customary  charges  that 
physicians  charge.  In  many  States  it  is  done  by  the  carrier  for  Medi- 
care and  a State  may  use  the  carrier  or  hire  either  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  Blue  Shield  to  operate  and  develop  its  rates  and  operate  its 
reimbursement  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  State  and  Blue  Shield  have  a series  of  rates 
that  doctors  can  get  for  performing  services  where  they  are  the  third- 
party  payors ; and  do  we  have  it,  too  ? 
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Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  we  in  Medicaid  require  that  each  State  have  a 
schedule,  but  the  point  here  is  that  it  is  not  a uniform  schedule  na- 
tionally. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand;  but  we  do  have  some  kind  of 
schedules  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes ; it  is  required  in  the  regulations,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Wasn’t  that  the  problem  that  we  heard  in  the 
early  days,  some  doctors  were  charging  too  much  and  others  were  not  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I think  that  problem  was  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Collecting  too  much  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I think  it  is  better  exemplified  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, which  pays  the  usual  and  customary  charge  and  in  which  the 
physician  has  a direct  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  J^Iagnuson.  Yes ; all  right. 

Senator  Cotton.  I am  afraid  I am  more  and  more  confused,  the 
more  questions  that  are  asked. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I probably  asked  too  many  confusing  questions. 

Senator  Cotton.  No,  I didn’t  mean  that. 

Senator  W\gnuson.  You  and  I are  trying  to  find  out  whether  we 
are  paying  more  with  these  huge  appropriations  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  that  is  done,  say,  for  Blue  Cross  or  other  insurance  companies, 
or  the  average  prevailing  fees,  which  could  be  in  a small  town  where 
a doctor  has  a different  rate  of  fees  than  some  of  the  high-priced 
sophisticated  clinics. 

Tliat  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Statutoky  Requirement  That  States  Review  Claims 

Senator  Cotton.  As  a matter  of  fact,  and  correct  me  if  I am  in 
right  field,  under  Medicaid,  the  organic,  fundamental  law  you  have 
to  work  under,  you  do  not  have  the  power  to  say  to  a State  that  is 
wasting  money  by  paying  exorbitant  fees  or  not  investigating  and  not 
keeping  alert  to  fraud  and  other  things,  ^‘There  will  be  a limit;  you 
only  pay  so  much  for  a patient,  or  you  will  have  to  pay  the  difference 
for  your  carelessness.”  There  would  be  no  way  that  you  can,  in  a 
sense,  enforce  or  insist  upon  a careful  prudent  administration  by  the 
States  in  this  fee  matching.  Am  I correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  On  a case-by-case  basis  as  you  described,  we 
don’t  have  the  capability  to  do  that.  What  we  do  have  and  are  obli- 
gated to  do  is  see  that  the  State  does  in  fact  review  the  claims  that 
are  submitted,  and  it  does  have  procedures  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse 
of  the  program. 

So  the  State  is  supposed  to  be  providing  this  kind  of  surveillance, 
and  it  is  our  job  to  make  sure  it  does  happen. 

Auditing  by  Department  : Retroactive  Adjustment  of  Unreasonable  and 

Ineligible  Pees 

Senator  Cotton.  Suppose  you  find  a State  is  not  doing  it,  what 
can  you  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  De- 
partment’s auditors  have  gone  in  and  there  have  been  retroactive  ad- 
justments made  when  it  has  been  determined  that  fees  were  unreason- 
able or  ineligible  patients  received  services.  There  have  been  adjust- 
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ments  made  in  which  the  Federal  Government,  rather,  has  been  able 
to  recoup  from  the  States  these  appropriate  payments. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  the  State  does  voluntarily  make  those  retro- 
active adjustments,  and  can  you  conduct  it  from  your  control  of 
payments  ? 

Mr.  Mewman.  Yes,  it  has  the  full  force  of  law.  This  recoupment  is 
not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

Technical  Assistance  to  States 

Senator  Cotton.  If  you  go  into  a State  and  find  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic arrangement  for  trying  to  check  and  equalize  or  make  appro- 
priate fees,  and  they  are  not  doing  a thing  about  it,  what  can  you  insist 
they  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  As  Mr.  Twiname  mentioned  earlier,  what  we  have 
attempted  to  do,  particularly  in  the  last  year,  has  been  to  develop  tech- 
nical assistance  capability  which  has  enabled  us  to  go  out  and  help 
the  States  do  the  job,  rather  than  say,  “If  you  don’t  do  it,  you  are  out 
of  the  ball  game.” 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  fine  and  commendable,  and  it  should  be 
done  that  way.  I am  willing  that  you  should  use  the  “carrot”  system 
before  you  use  the  whip.  But  I am  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  a whip. 

Compliance  Pkogram 

Mr.  Twiname.  If  it  does  not  work,  we  have  a compliance  program, 
against  which  we  could  withhold  Federal  funds,  first,  if  the  State  has 
not  implemented  the  policy  we  have  been  talking  about,  providing 
the  ceiling  of  the  75th  percentile  ; and  secondly,  on  the  basis  of  an 
effective,  efficient  administration  clause  which  we  have,  which  is  not 
very  tight,  as  you  know.  We  can  raise  the  compliance  issue  primarily 
on  their  failure  to  implement  this  policy. 

Audit  Exceptions 

The  other  smaller  stick  we  have  is  an  audit  exception,  in  which  we 
say,  “You  have  not  paid  these  fees  appropriately.”  We  take  an  audit 
exception  and  withhold  or  charge  back  the  funds  on  that  account. 

I might  say  there  are  new  amendments  coming  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  yesterday  in  the  House. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let’s  not  get  into  that.  We  have  enough  trouble 
with  what  we  have  here,  without  anticipating. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I won’t  mention  them.  But  there  is  a design  to  give 
us  a little  more  control  on  this  matter. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations 

I should  say  within  the  present  law,  what  we  mentioned  in  the 
statement  was  the  development  of  health  maintenance  organizations 
under  which  physicians  would  be  partners,  in  which  we  are  asking 
for  a pairing  of  people  under  a per  capita  arrangement  agreed  on  in 
advance.  On  the  west  coast  some  of  the  prepaid  group  arrangements 
are  such  that  we  can  provide  an  incentive  for  the  physician,  as  well  as 
the  State,  to  keep  down  these  medical  costs. 
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I think  there  is  a lot  of  promise  in  this  new  health  care  delivery 
arrangement. 

Senator  Magnuson-.  Supposing  you  find  an  equal  number  of  people, 
or  use  an  equal  number  of  people  in  one  State  or  two  States,  and 
you  find  the  costs  in  one  are  way  high  and  the  costs  in  the  other  are 
way  down.  Do  you  go  out  and  then  start  to  take  a look  at  it? 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  You  are  saying  this  in  what  situation? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Supposing,  let's  take  a typical  number  of  re- 
cipients under  the  law  in  one  State  and  the  same  number  in  another 
State,  and- the  costs  over  here  are  higher  than  they  are  over  there. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  the  medicaid  program,  sir,  there  is  an  additional 
problem  in  that  the  benefits  vary  from  State  to  State  so  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  even  hypothesize  that  you  can  have  identical  populations  in 
different  States. 

On-the-Scene  Surveillance:  Personnel  Increase 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  not  going  into  the  theory,  but  I am  just 
saying  you  find  one  State  that  looks  unduly  high  as  compared  to 
another  State. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  attempt  to  explain  it  and  try  to  find  out  why  it  is. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  you  send  your  people  out  and  say,  “Why 
is  that?”  and  you  may  find  there  is  a good  reason  for  that.  But  sitting 
way  back  here,  you  have  to  take  a look  in  a broad  way  and  say,  “Why 
is  this  State  higher  than  that  State?”  and  there  may  be  some  good 
reason. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  are  asking  you  a little  later  in  the  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  positions,  for  some  Federal  ability  to  go  out 
and  take  an  on-the-scene  look  at  that  in  some  individual  nursing 
homes,  for  instance. 

“Do  the  people  really  need  to  be  there,  and  does  the  State  have  a 
system  to  check  on  this?”  And  these  are  reasons  that  you  cannot 
leave  tliis  to  an  audit  agency  or  GAO,  as  occasionally  they  try  to 
follow^  it  up. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  or  you  may  have  a State  that  does  not 
have  too  much  supervision  over,  say,  nursing,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  rated  as  high  as  another  State.  And  of  course,  the  higher,  or  the 
more  supervision  you  have  and  the  better  you  make  them,  the  more 
it  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  Twiname.  They  get  more  for  the  money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  is  a better  system.  In  some  States,  it 
is  completely  neglected  and  they  would  probably  be  much  lower.  But 
they  are  not  getting  the  service  I would  want  to  give  them.  You  may 
say  to  that  State,  “You  had  better  get  up  to  some  better  standard,” 
and  that  would  bring  them  up  costwise ; it  is  bound  to. 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  correct. 

Physician  Voluntary  Participation  and  State  Certification  Adequate 

Number 

Senator  Cotton.  The  participation  of  the  doctor  is  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  If,  in  one  State,  35  percent  of  the  doctors  are  func- 
tioning in  Medicaid,  and  in  another  State  50  percent  of  them  are  will- 
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ing,  the  costs  of  physician  services  has  to  be  higher  in  the  State  where 
you  have  fewer  doctors  participating. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  No,  sir,  not  in  this  case. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  you  have  100  cases  in  one  State  and  only  10 
doctors  to  take  care  of  the  100  cases,  and  in  another  State  you  have 
100  cases  and  you  have  20  doctors  to  function  in  it,  the  charges  of 
the  doctors  who  have  to  go  day  and  night  and  do  these  various  things 
of  necessity  must  be  higher. 

Mr.  Newman.  No.  Your  economics  are  quite  correct,  but  I was 
trying  to  point  this  out 

Senator  Cotton.  If  they  aren’t,  that  is  unusual. 

Mr.  Newman.  I was  pointing  out  that  the  State,  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  matching  in  the  Medicaid  program,  has  to  demonstrate 
it  has  an  adequate  number  of  doctors  providing  the  services,  so  that 
the  necessary  services  can  be  delivered  to  the  Medicaid  people,  or 
people  who  are  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

If,  for  example,  in  that  State  90  percent  of  the  physicians  chose 
not  to  participate,  there  would  be  a serious  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  were  sufficient  numbers  available. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  they  wouldn’t  get  Medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes,  so  that  State  might  lose  its  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral payment,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Has  it  ever  happened  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  has  not  happened.  No  State  has  had  as  low  as  10 
percent  in  such  participation. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  believe  10  percent  never  happened  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  No,  no  State ; no,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Has  'any  State  ever  been  in  such  a state  where 
they  were  deprived  of  participation  in  the  Medicaid  program? 

Mr.  Newman.  No  ; it  has  never  happened. 

State  Determination  of  Medicine  Costs 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  kind  of  program  do  you  have  when  they 
furnish  the  drugs,  costwise  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Again,  that  varies  from  State  to  State. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand,  but  what  kind  of  program  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a variation  from  those  who  have  a fairly 
tight-run  program  with  a limited  formulary  of  drugs,  to  those  that 
provide  the  whole  range  of  drugs ; in  a sense  we  pay  for  everything, 
so  the  costs  do  vary  almost  across  the  boar  d. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  but  supposing  one  State  is  giving  the 
same  drug  as  another  State,  do  you  have  the  same  payments,  just,  say, 
for  a drug  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  There  are  no  Federal  requirements  with  regard  to 
payment  for  the  drug.  The  State  establishes  its  fee  schedules  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  drug,  and  the  administrative  costs  incident  to  the 
distribution  of  the  drug. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  talking  about  the  basic  cost  when  they 
go  down  and  buy  a drug,  or  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  pay  a share  of  the  money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  A share.  Suppose  the  cost  of  that  drug  is  high 
in  one  State  and  low  in  another.  What  do  we  do  then  ? 
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Mr.  Newman.  We  have  not  developed  a capability  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  don’t  have  it  in  the  law  at  this  point;  that  is, 
really,  a clout  to  do  something  about  it,  since  the  State  essentially  sets 
what  it  is  going  to  pay  the  drug  company.  Some  States  will  pay  the 
wholesale  rate,  the  lower  or  the  best  quantity  price  for  the  hospital. 

It  depends  on  the  situation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  because  the  cost  of  drugs  depends  on  what 
the  traffic  will  bear  rather  than  actual  cost  of  drugs,  and  this  is  not 
right,  particularly  when  the  Gk)vemment  is  paying  for  a program,  the 
State  or  F ederal  Government,  or  both. 

We  are  holding  hearings  up  here  this  week  where  we  find  a simple 
thing  like  aspirin — and  I was  wondering  there  if  the  State  pays  a dol- 
lar and  9 cents  for  the  trade  brand  of  aspirin  which  can  be  manufac- 
tured for  9 cents. 

That  is  because  the  State  got  it  wholesale.  I suppose  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  State  getting  it  from  the  manufacturer,  certain  basic 
drugs,  I don’t  mean  different  trade  brands,  that  are  used  by  older 
people,  people  in  Medicaid. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  Again,  your  question  is,  whether  in  this 
program,  the  Federal  Government  does  not  say  to  the  State,  “If  you 
had  purchased  it  through  a different  supplier  or  wholesaler,  it  could 
cost  you  less.” 

I think  the  assumption  is,  since  the  State  on  the  average  pays  half  of 
the  cost,  there  is  a direct  incentive  on  the  State  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  so  you  are  in  a sense  relying  on  their  administrative 
capability. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  work  on  the  theory — and  I wish  we  did 
it  more  in  our  educational  bill — on  the  theory  where  there  is  match- 
ing, that  when  they  put  up  their  own  money  in  a State,  they  are  going 
to  be  more  careful  to  get  the  best  deal  on  the  drugs,  whether  whole- 
sale or  what. 

Mr.  Newman.  I think  your  proposal  is  the  best. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  are  putting  in  more  money  because  they  are 
all  running  short  and  they  are  complaining  they  can’t  match  this 
program — maybe  not  all,  but  a great  number — and  therefore  they 
have  to  be  careful  they  get  the  best  buy  for  the  dollar  they  are  going 
to  put  in,  and  if  they  do  that,  of  course,  we  are  justified  in  the  matching. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  same  way  with  an  educational  program, 
we  may  have  too  many  educational  programs  that  we  give  100  percent, 
so  nobody  cares  what  they  cost  back  in  the  States.  Maybe  they  care,  but 
they  are  not  looking  at  it  very  close. 

Drug  Utilization  Study 

Mr.  Twiname.  There  are  a couple  of  ways  to  get  at  that,  and  one 
^f  .fh^m^  is  the  fact  that  we  are  participating  with  Medicare  in  a drug 
utilization  study  to  help  us  know  what  kind  of  formularies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  State,  by  the  Medicare  program,  will  cut  the  costs. 

Senator  Cotton.  Let  this  be  off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

Senator  Magnuson.  On  the  record. 
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Mr.  Howard  Newman.  Medicaid,  although  having  an  e^ntially 
open  end  benefit,  has  one  important  factor  in  that  eligibilty  is  limited 
to  people  either  receiving  welfare  payments  or  who  are  medically 
needy,  so  that  many  medicare  recipients  are  not  eligible  for  medicaid. 

Second,  we  attempt  to  provide  guidance  to  the  States  in  developing 
surveillance  in  utilization,  but  I think  that  while  the  amount  of  fraud 
abuse  is  not  substantial,  there  is  a serious  question  of  overutilization, 
particularly  when  there  is  an  incentive,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  toward 
the  higher  cost  facility. 

For  example,  if  you  cover  inpatient  hospital  care  and  you  don’t 
cover  ambulatory  services,  then  the  pressures  to  put  the  person  in  the 
higher  cost  facility  are  great  and  it  is  very  difficult  administratively  to 
have  adequate  checks  on  that  to  control  it. 

I think  it  is  a very  serious  problem  that  you  have  identified.  I 
would  not  necessarily  call  it  a function  of  malingering,  but  it  is 
just  inadequate,  it  is  just  that  the  medical  care  system  has  been  in- 
adequate in  responding  to  that  problem. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Proceed  with  your  item  on  social  services. 

Social  Services 

Mr.  Twiname.  Our  budget  request  for  social  services  is  $838,200,000 ; 
an  11  percent  increase  over  1971.  This  compares  with  a 51  percent  in- 
crease in  1970,  and  a 42  percent  increase  in  1971. 

The  objective  of  the  social  services  program  is  to  assist  the  States 
to  provide  social  services  to  needy  children  and  their  parents  or 
persons  with  whom  they  live ; maintain  and  strengthen  family  life ; 
promote  child  development ; prevent  and  reduce  illegitimacy ; encour- 
age family  planning ; protect  children  as  needed,  and  help  the  parents, 
relatives,  and  caretakers  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  maximum 
self-support  and  personal  independence. 

States  are  also  assisted  in  providing  services  to  help  aged,  blind,  and 
other  handicapped  adults  to  attain  or  retain  capabilities  for  self-care, 
self-support,  and  personal  independence,  and  to  provide  protection  to 
those  who  need  it. 

^ Combined  with  State  and  local  funds,  the  1972  programs  will  pro- 
vide social  services  for  over  10,734,000  public  assistance  recipients  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  program. 

Duplication  of  Programs 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  have  a long  list  of  items  you  have  as 
objectives,  and  we  have  a long,  complicated  bill  with  education,  labor, 
rehabilitation,  health,  and  they  all  face  the  same  question : “Where  is 
there  duplication  of  effort  going  on?”  You  are  going  to  say  there  is 
not  any  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Not  a whole  lot  here.  I am  not  saying  there  is  not 
in  some  places,  but  these  departments  in  these  States  for  social  serv- 
ices, their  first  resource  with  a family  in  need  is  to  call  on  the  existing 
programs  and  facilities  in  the  community — ^the  health  services,  edu- 
cational services — and  their  job  is  to  help  these  poor  people  get  these 
benefits  or  these  other  agency  benefits  in  the  community. 
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The  money  is  spent  for  the  staff  to  assist  these  families  in  getting 
these  services  or  to  purchase  them  for  them  if  they  are  not  otherwise 
available — family  planning ; we  help  the  family  planning  by  helping 
a mother  to  get  to  a family  planning  clinic  or  to  a physician,  or  where- 
ever  there  may  be  in  the  community  such  help,  giving  advice,  and  so 
forth. 

Family  Planning 

Senator  ^^Iagxitsox.  TVe  have  family  planning  in  the  educational 
bill,  and  in  health  ser^dces  of  this  bill,  and  what  is  the  difference  ? Are 
you  going  to  have  two  people  telling  them  how  to  plan  ? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  Xo  ; this  just  signifies  that  we  are  working  toward  the 
same  end,  to  help  these  families  get  the  benefits  of  that  program  and 
if,  in  a community,  there  is  no  family  planning  clinic,  then  this  pro- 
gram would  authorize  us  to  buy  the  semfices  of  a physician  from 
Medicaid. 

Senator  ^Iagxcsox.  Xow,  OEO  does  all  of  the  same  things. 

Mr.  Twixame.  To  an  extent  that  OEO  has  provided  these  services 
in  the  community,  these  words  are  used. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Senator  Magxtsox.  Here,  under  maternal  and  child  health,  is  fam- 
ily planning — $91  million.  What  is  the  difference  between  what  you 
are  doing  and  what  they  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Twixame.  Primarily,  we  would  be  helping  a mother  get  to  that 
clinic  or  that  facility.  You  see,  that  represents  more  in  maternal  and 
child  health  a project  or  facility  to  provide  service. 

Senator  Magxfsox.  Xo  ; it  represents  a program  of  going  down  and 
counseling  and  talking  to  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  I always  think  this  line  of  questioning  is  a good  one, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  need  to  answer  it.  You  go  into  it  every  year,  and 
I think  there  is  truth  to  it.  I think,  though,  on  the  family  planning 
subject,  it  would  be  a worse  mistake  if  we  went  in  the  other  direction. 

Family  Planning 

Senator  ]\lAGxrsox.  We  have  family  planning  in  the  education  bill 
that  we  are  now  in  conference  with.  That  constitutes  three  places  I 
can  think  of  in  this  bill  alone. 

Mr.  Miller.  I think  Mr.  Twiname  answered  it  correctly.  There  are 
specific  project  applications  that  come  into  the  administration  which 
are  specifically  targeted  to  do  a group  of  services,  and  what  is  in  the 
social  rehabilitation  services  is  the  ability  to  pay  costs  which  the  State 
or  States  incur  on  their  own  initiatives,  which  is  part  of  their  own 
social  ser^fices.  This  also  gets  into  the  field  of  family  planning. 

If  it  were  excluded,  it  would  seem  we  were  sort  of  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  family  planning  work  does  occur  in  the  area  and 
we  should  be  able  to  cover  the  costs,  but  the  health  services  of  the 
mental  health  is  quite  a different  thing,  and  when  Dr.  Wilson  is  before 
you,  he  can  give  a better  description. 

Self-Support 

Senator  Magxitsox.  We  have  self-support  also,  and  we  just  heard 
from  the  Labor  Department,  thinking  they  have  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  for  the  same  thing,  to  get  somebody  so  he  can  support  his 
family. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  this  subject,  I think  you  add  up  the  whole  Govern- 
ment and  we  are  still  not  doing  enough  in  this  field. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  I have  never  seen  so  much  duplication.  We 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn  on  this. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Mr.  Bax  would  like  to  speak  to  it. 

Family  Planning 

Senator  Magnuson.  Also  OEO.  That  constitutes  four  places  for 
family  planning,  and  are  you  going  to  have  four  people  go  down  to 
tell  one  couple  how  to  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  that  does  not  occur,  I do  not  believe. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I believe  Dr.  Bax  is  fresh  from  a State  and  he  ran 
an  agency  in  Florida,  or  several,  and  maybe  he  could  comment  on  it 
there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  he 
is  from  our  State  or  any  other  State.  We  are  just  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  all  through  this  bill,  there  is  nothing  but  duplica- 
tion in  these  fields.  OEO  comes  up  here  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  they  have  all  of  the  same  things  that  are  in  here — help 
the  needy.  We  want  to  help  the  needy,  but  we  would  like  it  in  one 
place. 

Promote  Child  Development 

Here  we  have  ‘‘Promote  child  development.”  There  are  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  education  bill,  and  this  is  not  only  in  schools  but 
they  have  extra  money  to  go  out  into  the  homes  and  help  them.  So  you 
are  going  out  there,  too,  and  OEO  is  going. 

Mr.  Twiname.  It  is  not  really  the  way  you  describe  it.  We  have  a 
very  firm  policy  that  in  the  education  field  and  public  education, 
what  they  do  is  pay  for  it  in  that  channel,  and  what  we  would  pay 
for — day  care,  for  example — is  what  that  means  there  primarily ; about 
a third  of  this  budget  is  in  basically  getting  the  children  day  care  for 
the  working  or  ill  mothers,  and  it  has  not  really  been  traditionally  the 
school,  as  you  speak  of  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Labor  Department’s  re- 
habilitation budget  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  why  they  are  here;  we  work  closely  with 
them  on  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  day  care,  too. 

Mr.  Twiname.  But  we  provide  day  care  for  many  of  the  training 
programs  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I can’t 
keep  up  with  the  duplications.  We  are  not  against  the  programs.  We 
are  pretty  generous  with  the  programs,  but  they  are  running  all  over 
the  place. 

Salaries  of  State  and  Other  Personnel 

How  many  people  are  involved  in  this  $800  million?  How  many 
people  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  connection  with  the  social  services  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  That,  of  course,  is  paid  primarily,  as  you  know,  for 
State  personnel.  These  are  not  Federal  employees. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  are  we  paying  for  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I am  sure  they  could  provide  it.  I don’t  know  if  they 
have  it  with  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record,  but  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000  caseworkers  are  providing  services  of  this  type. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Does  it  take  up  the  $838  million  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  would  be  attributable  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
$838  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  ? Break  it  down. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  will  provide  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right;  let  us  say  it  is  $500  million.  Then 
what  would  the  $338  million  be  for  ? This  is  mainly  people,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  No;  about  that  amount  is  spent  for  purchase  of  services 
and  for  day  care. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right ; but  that  is  employing  people  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  But  it  is  not  State  employees  but  private  employees. 

Senator  ^^Iagnuson.  Yes,  but  how  many  people  are  we  paying  for  out 
of  the  $838  million  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  We  can  figure  it  out. 

Senator  JMagnuson.  Yes ; it  is  more  than  50,000  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  tried  for  2 years  to  get  for  this  whole 
bill  the  number  of  people  the  Federal  taxpayers — and  I am  using  that 
as  a term — are  paying  for  paymentwise  under  this  bill,  and  the  best 
figure  we  could  get  is  614,000. 

If  this  keeps  up,  we  will  have  most  of  the  work  force  in  the  country 
employed  in  this,  and  nobody  will  be  employing  anybody  else  that  can 
pay  the  taxes  to  pay  for  this,  pretty  soon. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Summer  of  social  services  personnel,  Federal  and  non-Federal,  Fiscal  Year  1971 


Number  of  State  and  local  employees 80,  000 

Other  non-Federal  employment 26,  000 

Total  non-Federal  employment 106,000 

Federal  employment 163 

Total  social  services  employment 106, 163 


Family  Planning 

Senator  Cotton.  If  we  plan  the  family  too  well,  there  won’t  be  any- 
body to  pay. 

I want  to  ask  Commissioner  Bax  a question. 

Senator  ]Magnuson.  Yes.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  here  from  the 
State  ? Did  they  ask  you  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Bax.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  You  wouldn’t  pick  on  me  because  I 
am  chairman  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bax.  I am  a Federal  employee. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  come  from  my  State  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  He  has  been  out  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  He  has  been  out  there. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I think  he  visited  once,  so  he  is  qualified. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right,  Mr.  Bax.  Proce^. 
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Mr.  Bax.  I don’t  want  to  raise  this  issue  if  you  resolved  it,  but  on 
the  family  planning,  we  did  a survey  of  the  AFDC  mothers  in  Florida 
not  long  ago,  and  70  percent  of  all  of  those  mothers  wanted  family 
planning  assistance,  but  it  was  not  available  nor  was  it  accessible  to 
them,  so  I think  it  points  out  the  need,  if  you  look  at  the  increase  in 
caseload,  that  this  is  one  thing  we  can  do ; the  resource  is  not  generally 
available. 

Getting  to  our  program,  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  put  up  by  the 
State  government.  They  are  primarily  for  the  poor,  the  poor  people 
now  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Differentiation  of  Department  and  OEO  Programs 

The  OEO  money  in  many  cases  has  been  funded  to  universities,  for 
instance,  who  develop  the  resources  in  different  areas,  and  then  our 
social  workers  get  the  people  who  need  the  services  to  the  resources. 

Senator  Cotton.  By  “resources,”  you  mean  personnel? 

Mr.  Bax.  They  develop  the  personnel  in  clinics,  and  they  train 
paramedical  people  to  come,  and  many  times  they  train  our  people 
to  go  out  and  provide  the  health  resources  that  are  rendered  and  the 
services. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Who  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Bax.  OEO  grants  have  done  this  and  public  health  grants  have 
also  been  used  to  build  facilities  and  to  provide  personnel  to  do  the 
job.  Our  Project  Outreach  is  to  bring  people  to  the  services  and  to 
educate  them  as  to  services  available,  and  one  of  the  big  problems 
with  family  planning  is  overcoming  the  myths.  It  almost  takes  a one- 
to-one  relationship  to  educate  them  on  the  success  of  family  planning, 
that  family  planning  can  work,  and  we  explain  many  times  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  what  it  takes  to  get  pregnant,  and  this  works  on  a one- 
to-one  relationship,  and  we  bring  them  into  the  service. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  do  you  mean  by  “bringing  them”  ? 

Mr.  Bax.  Many  times  it  is  physically  bringing  people  to  a clinic, 
and  it  may  be  provided  by  OEO  or  a public  health  service  facility, 
but  what  we  provide  in  Outreadi,  our  people  funded  under  social 
services  provide  the  glue  with  the  idea  we  look  at  the  family  and  try 
to  get  a whole  family  to  productive  levels. 

Duplication  of  Services 

Senator  Magnuson.  I think  you  missed  all  of  the  points  I want  to 
get  at  here.  I know  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  but  here  is  $91  million 
for  family  planning  in  the  health  department  and  it  is  for  services 
and  they  go  out — this  is  what  they  told  us  they  do — they  may  have 
a small  clinic  in  a regional  health  center  or  a school  or  something  like 
that,  but  they  go  out,  and  so  we  have  OEO  now  tell  us  they  need 
money  to  send  their  people  out,  and  now  you  want  money  to  send  your 
people  out,  and  that  fellow  had  better  have  a good  knocker  on  his 
door. 

Mr.  Twinam:e.  Our  people  are  already  out. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right;  then  we  shouldn’t  have  the  other 
two  going  out.  It  has  to  go  one  way  or  another.  You  can’t  wade 
through  this  because  there  is  so  much  apparent  duplication  in  these 
bills,  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  ones. 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  HEW. 
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Senator  Maoxitson.  I say  “apparent/’ 

Mr.  Twixa^ie.  TVe  woukl  not  deny  that  there  is,  that  people  work- 
ing under  one  authority  will  cross  hands  with  people  working  under 
another,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Social  and  Eehabilitation 
Service  was  formed — to  combine  a ^ledicaid  authority  and  special  so- 
cial services  authority — and  why  we  are  working  on  legislation  now 
that  will  help  open  up  the  possibility  to  plan  better  with  all  of  these 
categorical  programs  to  just  get  at  what  you  are  talking  about. 

COREECTIOX  THEOUGH  LEGISLATION 

Senator  !^LAGXI:sox.  You  are  working  on — ^let  us  keep  that  legisla- 
tion out ; we  are  working  on  what  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Twixa3ie.  I imderstand,  but  some  of  it  can  be  corrected  only 
by  legislation  to  open  the  barriers. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  TTe  will  probably  vote  for  the  legislation  be- 
cause we  think  somebody  has  to  do  something  here  with  this  duplica- 
tion, and  so  do  the  House  Members. 

Mr.  Twixame.  Eight.  TTe  sure  are  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  ^Iagxitsox.  I think  we  ought  to  appropriate  about  $10  mil- 
lion here  to  get  outside  people  to  go  down  and  investigate  the  whole 
Department  for  duplication. 

Mr.  ^IiLLER.  Can  I try  one  more  crack  at  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Investigate  the  whole  Department,  and  they 
will  start  with  you  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  we  will  fire  the  sign  painter 
down  there,  because  you  go  to  one  floor  and  if  you  don’t  get  to  the 
next  floor  the  same  day,  they  change  the  name  on  the  door  on  you. 

Mr.  Mellee.  Can  I make  one  more  shot  at  the  subject  and  then  I 
will  give  up. 

State  Matching  of  Social  Sebvices  in  Family  Planning 

Under  social  services,  we  “are  talking  about  $838  million  spread 
among  all  of  the  States,  and  we  are  saying  if  one  of  the  social  services 
that  the  State  wants  to  include  within  its  program,  family  plan- 
ninsr,  we  will  match,  and  that  is  a legitimate  service  for  the  State  to 
perform,  and  we  are  talking  about  $838  million,  and  whatever  the 
family  planning  component  is,  we  will  match. 

Senator  ^Dgxvsox.  That  is  what  this  is  for. 

Mr.  ^IiLLER.  I know. 


Grants  and  Contracts 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Grants  and  contracts,  $91  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right.  I am  trying  to  see  if  I can  distinguish 
at  all  between  that  and  the  figure  of  $90  million  which  is  in  the  health 
services  and  mental  health  administration. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  All  right : get  the  figure  also  from  OEO. 

Mr.  Miller.  I can’t  speak  for  OEO. 

Senator  ^Dgxtsox.  And  then  get  the  figure  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment : they  have  a child  care  business  also  in  there,  and  they  have 
family  planning  in  there  and  everytliing  else. 

(The  information  follows :) 


Mental  Health  Services 
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FAJ/ILy  PLANNING 

Following  are  the  estimated  levels  of  family  planning 
services  provided  within  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 

X971  ‘ 12.7.2 

Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance: 

Social  services $12,300,000  $13*360,000 

Medical  assistance 8,600,000  10,900,000 

Research  in  provision  of  services 400 ,000 U00,00Q 

Total,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 

Service 21,300,000  2^,660,000 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  reported  that  included 
in  their  budget  for  1972  is  $25  million  for  family  plannin-^  services. 

The  Department  of  Dabor  has  reported  that  family  planning  Services 
could  not  be  separately  identified  within  the  programs  supported  by 
that  agency. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
total  of  $173  million  is  estimated  for  family  planning  services 
in  1972.  Of  this  amount,  $1^7  million  is  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  budget,  including  the  $90  million  for  the  National 
Center  for  Family  Planning  Services  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
testimony.  The  Office  of  Education's  1972  budget  includes  an 
estimated  $1  million  for  family  planning  and  the  balance, 

$25  million,  is  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service's  budget 
estimates  as  indicated  above. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  just  wind  up  quickly  on  the  health  services  in 
mental  health ; you  are  only  dealing  with  $90  million,  which  is  money 
specifically  targeted  to  attempt  to  assist  in  funding  of  a special  clinic 
here,  establishment  of  a demonstration  here  which  the^  State  might 
then  pick  up  and  make  part  of  its  ongoing  program  which  we  would 
cover  under  this  appropriation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I don^  want  to  be  facetious,  but  how  do  you 
demonstrate  family  planning  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I think  you  demonstrate  the  best  way  to  bring  the  serv- 
ices to  the  people. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  not  a demonstration;  is  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  it  is  called  a demonstration  project. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I hope  it  is  not. 

Senator  Cotton.  May  I ask  a question  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes ; go  right  ahead. 

president’s  reorganization  proposal 

Senator  Cotton.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil surveyed  this  whole  field.  One  of  the  President’s  reorganization  pro- 
posals is  a Department  of  Human  Eesources  for  all  of  these  things 
we  have  been  discussing  today.  The  plan  as  I understand  it,  is  to  have 
the  Department  organized  by  function,  whatever  that  means. 

I don’t  want  to  get  into  a discussion  of  reorganization,  because  I 
am  not  a young  man  and  probably  won’t  live  long  enough  to  see  it 
happen  but,  nevertheless,  have  you  any  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ash  Council’s  claim  that  it  has  presented  a way  to  solve 
this  particular  problem  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  I don’t  think  you  could  have  made  a more  timely 
comment  on  the  heels  of  this  frustration  that  many  have.  Chairman 
Magnuson  being  among  the  foremost,  about  the  various  titles  that 
seem  to  duplicate;  and  I think  the  President’s  reorganization  plan, 
though  it  is  not  very  exciting  to  a lot  of  people  who  do  not  understand 
all  of  the  organizational  business,  perhaps  holds  out  the  greatest  hope 
to  bring  rational  administration  to  this  Government  in  the  human 
resources  field;  and  I believe  one  of  the  foremost  commitments  this 
administration  has  to  make  this  more  effective  in  delivering  services 
to  the  people  in  the  community  and  “more  effective”  meaning  you  get 
those  promised  benefits  to  the  people  and  get  them  to  them  in  a way 
that  is  not  fragmented  or  duplicative,  and  if  you  could  give  one  Secre- 
tary the  opportunity  to  coordinate  these  things  and  be  accountable  for 
coordinating  these  things  which  apparently  do  and  sometimes 
duplicate  each  other,  we  would  have  better  than  half  a chance  of  get- 
ting the  job  done. 

Senator  Cotton.  I agree  with  you.  The  reason  I made  the  cjmical 
remark  that  I won’t  live  long  enough  to  see  it  is  because  it  has  so  much 
built-in  opposition.  When  you  have  a plan  which  on  its  face  abolishes 
the  Labor  Department,  you  have  every  labor  union  in  the  country 
opposing  the  plan  right  off  quick.  If  it  abolishes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  you  have  all  of  the  farming  organizations  against  it.  You 
have  a built-in  opposition  that  is  going  to  make  it,  as  a practical  mat- 
ter, exceedingly  difficult  to  adopt. 
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But  I am  interested  in  knowing  that  it  is  your  honest  opinion,  not 
just  because  you  are  in  the  administration  and  have  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
your  own  individual  studied  opinion  that  if  we  could  overcome  all  of 
this  built-in  opposition,  that  this  would  go  a long  way  toward  enabling 
Congress  to  consider  these  matters  and  have  some  clariy  of  mind  in 
domg  so. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I can  say  it  honestly  without  any  instruction  that  I 
have  to  support  the  President’s  plan.  I am  a relative  newcomer  to  the 
Government,  and  my  agency  would  be  less  visible,  less  preeminent, 
have  less  prerogatives  maybe,  but  I don’t  know  of  anything  more  that 
would  insure  our  success  than  to  accomplish  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tional change  such  as  the  President  proposes. 

I only  say  that,  frankly,  our  instincts  for  self-destruction  organiza- 
tionally are  normally  best  exhibited  in  our  attempts  at  survival,  and 
I hope  that  the  Congress  can  overcome  these  special  appeals  not  to  get 
reorganized. 

Senator  Cotton.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Congress  is  just  a part  of  that 
on  this  side  of  the  table  as  it  is  on  that  side.  Some  of  the  opposition  of 
Congress  comes  from  the  fact  that  if  you  abolish  a department,  then 
a committee  in  Congress  would  have  to  be  changed.  Some  fellow  who 
has  been  here  25  or  30  years  and  has  become  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee might  find  himself  out  in  the  cold  and  an  entirely  new  com- 
mittee started. 

You  haven’t  got  a name  for  that  law  yet,  like  Parkinson’s  law  and 
the  rest  of  them,  but  the  same  rule  that  causes  everyone  downtown  to 
immediately  get  frightened  that  the  President’s  plan  is  going  to  cut 
him  out  of  either  his  job  or  authority,  by  the  same  rule,  although  most 
of  us  are  pure  statesmen  and  wouldn’t  let  it  happen,  there  are  some  on 
the  Hill  that  it  affects  just  about  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I remember  when  I first  appeared  before  you,  you 
leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  “Kemember,  we  in  Congress  are  states- 
men 2 days  a month  and  politicians  the  other  28.”  I hope  you  will  be 
voting  on  this  bill  on  one  of  those  2 days. 

Senator  Cotton.  I have  been  here  so  long  a time,  I am  beginning  to 
wonder  about  the  2 days.  [Laughter.] 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRAINING 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  have  on  page  6 “State  and  Local 
Training,”  and  would  you  continue,  please. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes.  The  1972  request  for  State  and  local  training  is 
43.866,000,  a decrease  of  $1,204,000  from  the  1971  appropriations. 
Training  programs  are  expected  to  support  the  separation  of  income 
maintenance  eligibility  determination  from  social  services,  the  train- 
ing of  subprofessionals,  and  the  retraining  of  staff  for  new  service 
delivery  systems. 

This  decrease  would  bring  the  overall  development  of  the  training 
program  more  in  line  with  the  rate  of  growth  prior  to  1971,  when  a 
42-percent  growth  was  experienced. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  this  for  training  those  people  we  were  talk* 
ing  about  in  the  preceding  paragraph? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  State  does  it? 
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Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  do  we  match? 

Mr.  Twiname.  At  the  regular  State  matching  rate. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Seventy-five  percent. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  here  in  the  list  of  people  employed  you  put 
those  in,  that  we  pay  75  percent  of  their  salaries. 

Mr.  TViname.  Those  being  trained,  those  are  the  same  people;  we 
are  training  those  people  we  talked  about. 

Senator  SIagnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  you  had  four  people  employed,  then  three 
of  them  we  are  paying  for? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  State  is  paying  for  only  one? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Did  you  ever  ask  them  for  any  more  money? 
Seventy-five  percent  is  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Seventy-five  percent  is  automatic. 

Senator  ^^Iagnuson.  It  is  not  a ceiling;  it  is  automatic. 

Mr.  Twiname.  If  the  States  spend  a dollar,  we  give  them  $3. 

This  particular  authority  and  the  previous  one,  social  services,  are 
subject  to  this  matter  coming  up  in  a paragraph  later,  the  110-percent 
limitations  on  social  ser\dces,  administration,  and  training.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  the  projected  increase. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  we  have  gone  through  that  before,  that 
110  percent. 

Mr.  Twiname.  It  will  come  up  in  a minute.  Let  me  go  to  the  state- 
ment again. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  1972  request  for  child  welfare  services  is  $46  million,  the  same 
level  as  the  1971  appropriation. 

Child  welfare  services  are  extended  to  children  in  need  of  such 
services  without  regard  to  financial  need,  legal  residence,  race,  or 
religion.  These  services  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  counseling 
services  aimed  at  relieving  social,  physical,  and  mental  problems,  pro- 
tective services,  and  training  and  child  care  services. 

Senator  Cotton.  Does  that  take  in  drug  addiction  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  ^7o,  not  in  this  particular  program.  We  would  handle 
drug  addiction  under  the  social  services  or  medicaid  program  or 
rehabilitation  and  others,  depending  on  the  service.  And  I will  put 
in  the  record  those  programs  and  a brief  explanation. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Drug  Addiction 

Rehabilitation 

A total  of  $4  million  is  estimated  for  1972  rehabilitation  services  related  to  drug 
addiction.  Under  the  Basic  State  program  rehabilitation  services  are  provided 
to  drug  addicts  who  are  also  physically  disabled.  Counseling  and  other  services 
are  directed  toward  placing  the  individual  in  a job.  Rehabilitation  projects  are 
supported  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  developing  special  programs  at 
the  local  level  for  drug  addicts  with  physical  disabilities.  Following  are  the 
estimated  levels  of  funding  for  1971  and  1972 : 
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1971 

1972 

Rehabilitation  Basic  State  grants 

Project  grants 

$1, 509, 000 

1, 534, 000 

$2, 216, 000 
1,757,000 

Total 

3, 043, 000 

3,973, 000 

Public  assistance 

Social  services  and  medical  assistance  are  available  to  drug  addicts  that 
are  determined  to  be  eligible  for  services  under  the  public  assistance  programs. 
However,  neither  of  these  programs  offers  specific  drug  addiction  care,  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitation  services,  and  no  data  are  available  on  the  ongoing  services 
that  are  provided  drug  addicts  as  part  of  the  total  population  of  poor  people 
served  under  these  programs. 

Duplication  of  Seevtces  : Office  of  Education 

Senator  Magnuson.  Under  the  education  bill  there  is  a huge  sum  for 
exactly  these  same  children  services. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Well,  the  words  are  the  same,  but  the  groups  receiv- 
ing them  and  the  way  in  which  they  receive  them  are  different. 

Senator  Magnuson.  No;  they  would  be  children  up  to  at  least  until 
they  get  in  Headstart.  They  send  out  counselors.  We  have  hundreds 
of  millions  for  mental  problems,  special  teaching.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence— under  ESEA  title  I ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Mrs.  Wolfe  can  answer  that. 

Child  Welfare  Training 

Mrs.  Wolfe.  The  difference,  as  I understand  the  educational  bill, 
is  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  within  the  educational  system.  Often 
the  educational  counselors  refer  children  to  public  welfare  agencies 
for  counseling  with  the  family,  and  child  welfare  services  are  pro- 
vided for  particular  problems.  There  is  a dividing  line  among  those, 
but  the  education  goes  primarily  to  teachers  and  to  work  with  the 
child  in  a classroom. 

Senator  Magxtuson.  Yes,  but  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  a mental 
health  patient  ? That  gets  him  out  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Wolfe.  Ordinarily  the  teacher  then  refers  a child. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  putting  it  on  a pretty  fine  line — coun- 
seling. Isn’t  that  what  a teacher  does  ? 

Mrs.  Wolfe.  Counseling  of  the  child  only  in  relation  to  educational 
problems  and  not  to  other  problems ; you  refer  it  on. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  no  answer  at  all.  There  is  bound  to  be 
duplication  on  this. 

Mrs.  Wolfe.  I would  agree. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  President  issued  a state- 
ment on  drug  addiction  and  recommended  this  creation. 

Mr.  Twiname.  He  is  not  on  drugs  but  on  child  welfare,  counseling 
a child,  mental  problems,  you  know. 

Mr.  Costa.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  is  involved.  In  New 
York  City,  24,000  children  were  removed  from  families;  all  were 
cared  for  by  the  city.  Most  of  this  money  goes  toward  dealing  with 
problems  of  why  children  can’t  live  in  the  family  situation,  and 
problems  created  when  the  family  breaks  up.  The  caseworkers  and 
social  workers  provide  services  to  these  children,  working  with  insti- 
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tutions,  foster  homes,  adoption  agencies,  and  providii^  counseling  to 
the  family  to  get  the  child  back  into  a home.  This  is  what  most  of 
the  money  is  for. 

Senator  Magnusox.  How  much  of  this  money  is  for  New  York? 

Mr.  Costa.  A small  part.  I am  only  explaining,  child  welfare  serv- 
ices go  on  across  the  country,  almost  every  State  has  a program  for 
children. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  mentioned  New  York 

Mr.  Costa.  Because  I came  from  there. 

Senator  Magxusox  (continuing) . As  an  example  ? 

Mr.  Costa.  Yes,  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Bax.  The  Federal  Government  puts  up  about  8 percent  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Services  expenditures  and  the  other  92  percent  is  put 
up  by  State  and  local  government  units. 

Senator  ^Magxusox.  If  they  have  a welfare  department. 

Mr.  Costa.  Yes. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  New  York  does  but  some  States  do  not  have 
these  kind  of  services  ? 

Mr.  Costa.  Not  to  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  Twixame.  All  States  are  in  this  business. 

Senator  Magxusox.  They  have  what  they  call  a children’s  division. 
A lot  of  that  is  based  on  different  types  of  services,  but  it  is  just — well, 
I wish  somebody  could  point  out  to  me  there  is  no  duplication  in  all  of 
these  types  of  things. 

I don’t  say  that  I am  right ; maybe  you  need  all  of  this  money,  the 
whole  business — I am  not  saying  that — ^but  there  are  so  many  people 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Costa.  In  most  States,  you  have  one  agency  in  charge  of  this 
function. 

Senator  W\gxusox.  I have  gone  into  three  State  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  falling  all  over  one  another — ^the  Federal  employ- 
ees, people  coming  in  and  meeting  them  at  a^irports,  and  so  forth. 

I don’t  know  how  much  of  this  gets  down  to  where  it  belongs — if 
there  is  any  complaint  about  all  of  this ; the  administrative  cost,  many 
people  say — ^and,  I think,  justifiably — ^there  are  more  administrative 
costs,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  do  not  get  down  to  the  people  who 
need  it. 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  That  gets  us  down  to  the  next  subject  of  110-percent 
limitation. 

Senator  ISIagxusox.  All  right;  you  ought  to  state  your  complaint 
about  this  because  they  want  more.  I just  think  you  have  too  many 
people,  and  maybe  you  should  have  the  same  amount  of  people,  but 
you  ought  to  have  them  in  one  place  where  the  right  hand  knows  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing. 

IIO-PERCEXT  LIMITATIOX 

All  right ; your  next  subject  of  110-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  Twixame.  In  recent  years,  expenditures  for  social  services,  ad- 
ministration, and  State  and  local  training  have  been  increasing  out  of 
proportion  to  the  total  program.  In  1971  these  costs  were  more  than 
e300  percent  of  1967  costs,  while  total  public  assistance  costs  were  about 
230  percent  of  1967  costs.  Even  with  the  110-percent  limit,  1972  costs 
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for  these  services  will  be  328  percent  of  1967  costs,  while  total  public 
assistance  costs  will  be  about  270  percent. 

The  provision  of  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to  needy  citizens 
will  not  be  thwarted  by  introducing  a measure  of  control  over  these 
components.  As  an  interim  method  of  gaining  some  control  over  ex- 
penditures for  social  services,  administration,  and  training  until  wel- 
fare reform  and  social  services  reform  legislation  is  enacted,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  Federal  payments  be  limited  for  each  State  to  110  percent 
of  the  estimated  payments  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

1971  Limitation  Failure 

Senator  Cotton.  Last  year  the  Secretary  felt  that  this  was  a most 
necessary  measure  to  stop  this  everlasting  mushrooming  of  costs  in  this 
department.  Congress  tried  to  get  this  provision,  and  we  found  there 
was  not  a prayer  of  getting  110-percent  limitation.  We  tried  to  get  a 
115-percent  limitation,  but  the  trouble  is  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress — every  Senator — would  find  out  that  his  State  would  lose 
something,  and  we  didn’t  have  a hope. 

Limitation  Provision  in  Reform  Legislation 

I take  it  from  this  paragraph  that  you  have  just  read  the  Sec- 
retary is  still  optimistic  and  hopes  to  do  this  year  what  we  didn’t  have 
a chance  of  doing  last  year ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  said  to  the  House  committee  on  that  question  we 
feel  we  must  come  back  with  this  and  will  continue  to  come  back  with 
this  proposal  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  need  to  get  a 
measure  of  control  in  this  area. 

You  perhaps  would  be  interested  to  know,  although  we  are  dealing 
with  existing  legislation  for  this  proposal,  that  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  yesterday  does  have,  in  a separate  appropriation,  a require- 
ment for  these  items  which  would  begin  in  1973. 

Senator  Cotton.  Nobody  tried  to  amend  on  these  particular  details 
on  the  fioor  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Well,  you  remember,  that  was  brought  to  the  House 
floor  under  a partially  closed  rule,  but  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  tackle  this  problem  under  that  welfare  reform  legislation  when  ii 
comes  to  the  Senate. 

Control  Imperative 

Senator  Cotton.  The  noint  is : Unless  vou  have  some  limitation  the 
obligation  is  open-ended. 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  whatever  the  States — if  they  are  willing  to 
match  the  small  amount  of  the  funds,  we  are  just  obligated,  and  it  is 
uncontrolable  as  far  as  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Department, 
or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand  that.  I think  it  is  trying  to  do  ju$t 
what  we  are  talking  about.  At  this  point,  some  place  in  the  record,  put 
in  how  many  people  you  employ  in  the  whole  Department  in  this  shop. 

Senator  Cotton.  We  might  make  this  mutual  and  if  you  get  110 
percent  limitation  on  these  costs,  you  have  a 110  percent  liihitation  on 
the  number  of  employees. 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  would  settle  for  that.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
that.  We  don’t  have  a 10-percent  increase  in  our  staff. 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL  COST 

Senator  Magnuson.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  people, 
and  I don’t  mean  just  the  people  you  have  in  the  Social  and  Eehabili- 
tation  Service  here  but  I mean  how  many  we  are  paying  for  all  over  the 
coimtry  so  that  we  can  see  what  the  administrative  costs  are  going  to  be 
for  this  bill. 

(The  information  follows:) 
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Personnel  Employed  in  SRS- supported  Programs 


Estimated  Humber  of  Employees 

- FY-1971 

Program 

Federal 

Employees 

State  & Local 
Employees 

Other 

Hon-Federal 

Employees 

Total 

Employees 

Public  Assistance: 

• 

Maintenance 

. 313 

80,000 

— 

80,313 

Medical 

. 383 

22,000 

809,000 

831,383 

Social  Services 

. 163 

80,000 

26,000 

106,163 

Child  Welfare  Services 

. 29 

21,100 

3,600 

21;,  729 

Total,  Public  Assistance 

>.  888 

203,100 

838,600 

l,OU2,588 

Work  Incentives: 

D/E3EW 

. 71 

3,U00 

15,800 

19,271 

Labor 

. 227 

27,800 

8,500 

36,527 

Total,  Work  Incentives.. 

CO 

o^ 

C\J 

31,200 

2i;,300 

55,798 

Rehabilitation  Services  and 
Facilities 

. 33i+ 

29,651 

3,582 

33,567 

Special  Programs  for  the  Aging  li|7 

8i4l 

1,729 

2,717 

Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention 

. 71 

261 

178 

510 

Research  and  Training 

. 257  _ 

2,170 

7,955 

10,382 

Total,  Social  & Rehabilitation 
Service 1,768 

239,1;23 

8675  8J4ij. 

1,109,035 

Total,  Department  of  Labor... 

. 227 

27,800 

8,500 

36.527 

Total  Supported  from  SRS  funds  1,995 


267,223  876,310;  1,11;5,S62 
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Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  to  study  the  110  percent 
limitation  matter  very  carefully.  At  this  point,  I am  going  to 
put  in  the  record  a letter  received  from  Governor  Dan  Evans, 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  commenting  on  the  1972  budget 
proposals,  particularly  the  110  percent  limitation  matter. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

OLYMPIA 


Dear  Warren: 

I appreciated  your  sending  me  the  detailed  outline  of  the  1972  Budget 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  can  indeed 
make  good  use  of  this  information. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1972  contains  several  provisions  “vdiich  would 
have  considerable  impact  upon  the  states,  certainly  upon  Washington 
State.  As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  the  budget  contains  a "llO  percent 
limitation"  on  the  funds  that  would  be  available  for  expenditures  for 
social  services.  It  is  indicated  in  the  budget  narrative  that  this 
limitation  would  apply  not  only  to  expenditures  for  social  services, 
many  of  which  are  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  for 
administrative  expenditures  including  the  determination  of  eligibility 
of  recipients  as  well.  .Thus,  states  would  be  required  to  administer  a 
program  for  an  increasing  number  of  recipients,  providing  those  services 
(and  eligibility  determinations)  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act  but 
would,  nevertheless,  be  limited  in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  available 
for  these  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Washington  State,  $3  million  or  more  in  Federal 
funds  vrtiich  could  have  been  anticipated  for  these  purposes  would  not  be 
available  for  fiscal  1972  under  this  provision.  Child  care  services, 
which  are  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  would  be  among  those 
services  which  have  been  increasing  (as  emphasized  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  and  which  would  be  subject  to  this 
restriction. 

A new  Title  XX  would  be  introduced,  replacing  the  provisions  for  services 
currently  contained  in  Titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Families  .with  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to 
Blind  and  Disability  Assistance) . It  is  not  indicated  in  the  budget  what 
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specific  items  would  be  included  in  the  new  title.  However,  in  the 
rewritten  version  of  the  1970  Family  Assistance  Act  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  April  20,  1970,  a new  Title  XX  was 
included.  That  version  also  included  the  provision  for  containing  the 
service  components  of  all  the  individual  titles.  However,  it  also 
included  a provision  for  emergency  assistance  which  would  have  resulted 
in  a very  costly  expansion  of  that  program,  for  the  local  administration 
in  some  instances  of  State  Plans  (with  no  local  funds  involved)  as  well 
as  new  service  requirements.  In  addition  it  contained  the  provision 
for  providing  Foster  Care  (as  well  as  emergency  assistance),  both 
maintenance  functions,  in  this  service  amendment.  (Such  programs  would 
require  eligibility  determinations,  thus  requiring  additional  eligibility 
staff  in  a service  program.)  It  is  unclear  if  the  services  provided 
under  Title  XX  would  be  subject  to  the  110  percent  limitation.  However, 
if  they  would  be,  any  new  services  required  under  this  Title  would  be 
at  State  expense. 

As  indicated  in  the  budget,  several  items  would  result  in  savings  in  the 
Medicaid  program  including  (l)  limitations  on  nursing  home  cost  increases 
and  (2)  cost  sharing  provisions  for  recipients  of  Title  XIX.  The  specifics 
of  these  two  provisions  are  not  indicated,  but  the  estimation  of  savings 
should  be  viewed  with  some  restraint.  Currently  in  Washington  State, 
nursing  home  rates  are  based  on  the  estimated  median  costs  as  of  January 
1970.  If  the  ’’limitations"  on  cost  increases  were  required  and  included 
a different  criteria,  e.g.,  cost  at  the  75th  percentile,  the  result  would 
be  additional  costs,  not  savings.  Similarly  Washington,  as  many  other 
states,  provides  for  financial  participation  by  categorical  recipients  of 
Title  XIX,  i.e.,  those  recipients  not  eligible  for  public  assistance  grants 
but  receiving  medical  care.  If  the  cost  sharing  provisions  were  in  fact 
more  liberal  than  the  participation  requirements  currently  in  effect  in 
this  State,  additional  costs  could  result. 

In  the  budget  reference  is  also  made  to  improve  utilization  reviews. 

V/hile  such  an  improvement  may  well  be  desirable,  additional  staff  would 
presumably  be  required  with  the  expenditures  therefore  being  subject  to 
the  110  percent  limitation. 

Finally,  about  $0.5  billion  is  included  in  the  budget  for  welfare  reform. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  enable  states  to  convert  to  a uniform  national 
system  of  administration,  to  develop  a Federal  capability  to  administer 
the  "working  poor"  provisions  of  such  legislation  and  to  develop  and 
improve  services  such  as  child  care.  It  is  not  indicated  if  such  provisions 
would  require  additional  state  expenditures.  If  such  were  the  case  and 
these  were  also  subject  to  the  110  percent  limitation,  the  additional 
expense  to  the  State  would  be  still  greater. 

I hope  you  will  continue  to  keep  us  posted  on  proposed  budget  and 
legislative  changes  as  they  are  brought  to  your  attention.  We  in  turn 
will  be  glad  to  share  our  analysis  and  c agents  with  you. 

inhere  ly, 

Daniel  J.  Evans 

Governor 
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OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Senator  Magnttson.  Now,  here  is  the  fifth  one  that  shows  up  in 
apparent  duplication.  Office  of  Child  Development.  That  is  $393  mil- 
lion. Parent  and  child  centers,  and  you  are  thinking  about  that  one  in 
here,  also,  and  experimental  programs. 

Mr.  Miller.  Most  of  that  money  is  for  the  Headstart  program. 

Senator  Magnijson.  I know,  but  that  is  what  I am  saying — there  is 
duplication.  That  is  one  of  the  finest  programs  I think  we  have,  so 
everybody  tells  me. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

All  right : “Work  Incentives”  is  the  next  subject. 

Mr.  Twinaiue.  The  work  incentives  program  is  administered  jointly 
by  our  Community  Services  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  Manpower  Administration.  Its  organization  is  such  that  as  a 
jointly  administered  program  the  supporting  funds  appear  in  our 
budget,  but  funds  required  for  training  are  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  while  funds  required  for  child  care  are  administered 
by  the  Social  and  Kehabilitation  Service. 

Work  and  Training  Program 

The  first  step  in  the  operation  of  the  WIN  program  is  performed  by 
the  State  and  local  welfare  agencies.  Kecipients  are  assessed  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  appropriate  for  referral  to  the  manpower  agency  for 
work  or  training  under  the  WIN  program.  Once  an  individual  is 
referred  to  WIN,  the  manpower  agency  provides  manpower  services 
and  the  welfare  agency  continues  to  provide  financial  support,  child 
care,  and  other  social  services  as  needed. 

The  solutions  we  have  found  to  many  of  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  WIN  program  have  set  the  stage  for  expansion  of  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  We  are  prepared  for  a major  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  program,  both  in  larger  enrollments  and  in  geographical  cover- 
age. The  legislation  indicates  that  WIN  is  to  be  universally  available 
to  all  AFDC  recipients. 

The  appropriations  have  so  far  enabled  us  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram in  about  280  areas  covering  about  900  counties.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  900  counties  are  rural.  A majority  of  the  new  counties 
entering  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  also  be  rural  areas. 

Program  Expansion 

In  terms  of  expansion,  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
relationship  of  the  work  incentive  program  to  the  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals. WIN  clients  will  be  absorbed  into  the  total  group  of  “employ- 
able” clients  as  a nucleus  of  registrants  for  training  or  placement.  This 
is  in  the  new  program. 

WIN  will  therefore  provide  the  institutional  base  for  implement- 
ing the  new  plan,  and  that  base  should  be  as  wide  and  comprehensive 
as  possible.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  available  to  insure  maximum 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  in  the  WIN  program  during  this  con- 
tinued buildup  period  and  transition  to  the  new  program. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $177  million  in  appropriations  for 
the  work  incentive  program.  As  you  will  recall,  the  budget  request 
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for  this  program  was  reduced  last  year  because  resources  available 
from  prior  years  were  considered  adequate  together  with  the  $98  mil- 
lion appropriated  to  support  the  effort  which  could  have  reasonably 
been  expected  under  the  Federal- State  program. 

While  the  States  have  continued  to  have  difficulties  in  expanding 
this  program,  there  has  been  enough  growth  in  the  program  to  make 
use  of  the  resources  available  and  to  necessitate  a major  increase  in 
appropriations  in  order  to  keep  the  States  working  toward  our  goal 
of  placing  90,000  welfare  recipients  in  jobs  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Total  Job  Placements 

Senator  Magxtuson.  How  many  did  you  place  last  year? 

Mr.  Fasser.  In  terms  of  placement,  we  have  placed  on  jobs  in  the 
entire  program  some  35,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  has  been 
developing  over  the  last  3 years. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Just  recently,  we  brought  the  50th  State  on  board,  so 
the  program  now  covers  all  50  States  plus  the  territories;  so  in  the 
developing  program  we  have  35,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  glad  it  is  covering  all  the  States  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  maybe  you  are  getting  what  you  should  get  even 
if  you  expanded  it  to  the  States. 

The  1971  Job  Placement  and  Expenditures 

You  say  you  had  placed  this  35,000  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  Not  last  year — approximately  14,000  or  15,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  14,000 — and  how  much  did  you  spend  to  do 
that  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  Well,  we  had  $60  million  appropriated,  and  we  had  a 
carryover  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  from  1970,  of  $83  million. 
We  spent  approximately  $126  million  in  1971. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  did  you  place  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  A total  of  35,000. 

Senator  Cotton.  During  this  period  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  During  that  period,  around  14,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  14,000. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  you  placed  the  same  fellow  three  times,  does  that 
count  as  two  placements  ? 

Mr.  Frasser.  No.  In  counting  a WIN  placement,  a WIN  enrolee  put 
on  the  job  must  stay  on  the  job  for  6 months  and  then  we  count  him 
as  a final,  complete  WIN  employee. 

Placement  Pipeline 

It  is  difficult  to  relate  the  placements  in  fiscal  1970  strictly  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent,  because  it  is  one  of  our  largest  pro- 
grams and  we  have  some  112,000  people  in  the  pipelines  and  it  is  cost- 
ing us  money,  of  course,  for  these  people,  so  much  of  the  $126  million 
goes  to  treating  those  people  that  are  in  the  pipeline. 

You  can’t  relate  the  total  cost  of  the  program  to  people  placed  in 
jobs  this  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  people  are  in  the  pipeline  now  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  112,000 ; and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  programs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  only  placed  10  percent  ? 
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Mr.  Fasser.  Well,  that  is  right.  That  is  approximately  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  of  course,  the  main  thing  is  not  how  many 
are  in  the  pipeline,  but  what  is  the  end  result  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Well,  yes;  but  keeping  the  people  in  the  pipeline  and 
training  them,  giving  them  on-the-job  training. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  has  some  value,  too. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Yes;  because  ultimately  it  will  lead  to  a placement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because,  only  15,000 — ^that  would  cost  you 
$8,000  per  person,  and  that  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  right,  if  that  is  the  way  you  measure  the 
program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  measure — we  appropriate  $126  million 
and  the  end  result  has  been  15,000  people  that  have  been  placed,  and 
that  is  $8,000  per  person. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  way  of  measuring  the  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Yes;  it  is  high,  but  you  must  take  into  account  the  peo- 
ple in  the  pipeline. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand  that,  that  is  an  intangible  value 
which  you  can’t  put  your  finger  on,  but  when  we  go  on  the  floor,  they 
say,  ‘‘T^at  is  the  result?”:  $^15,000”;  “‘How  much  did  it  cost”;  $126 
million;  $8,000  per  person.” 

Multijob  Training 

Senator  Cotton.  Last  year  we  had  an  example  of  a man,  I haye  for- 
gotten the  job  he  trained  for,  but  as  soon  as  he  finished  training  to  be 
a plumber  he  started  in  being  trained  to  be  an  automobile  mechanic, 
and  there  was  not  an  immediate  job,  so  he  went  into  a third  job.  So,  in 
the  space  of  a year,  he  trained  to  be  three  different  things,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  not  been  placed  in  any  of  them. 

How  much  of  that  do  you  have,  retreads  going  through  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  I suppose  it  could  happen. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  did  happen. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  happen,  but  under  the  WTN  program 
each  enrollee  is  treated  by  an  employability  team,  and  the  team  de- 
velops the  man’s  needs  and  tries  to  treat  those  needs  in  order  to  make 
him  employable. 

One  of  tbe  necessary  requisites  of  the  program  is,  of  course,  avail- 
able jobs.  We  would  not  train  a man  for  a job  that  is  not  there.  We 
have  a team  that  directly  judges  that  and  sees  that  he  trains  for  an 
occupation  where  there  is  employment. 

I would  say,  by  and  large,  that  is  a possible  situation,  but  that  is 
not  a normal  situation. 

Senator  Cotton.  No;  I was  not  insinuating  that  it  was  the  general 
practice. 

Mr.  Fasser.  The  program  is  a successful  program  in  terms  of  the 
clientele  and  the  needs  of  those  clientele. 

SUGGESTED  APPROPRIATION  FOR  WORK  INCENTIVE  TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Senator  Magnuson.  On  this  matter,  in  the  income  maintenance  ex- 
periment, you  do  a lot  of  work  on  testing  work  incentives,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  part  of  the  design ; yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  are  asking  for  $197 
million  for  operational  work  incentives.  Now,  the  question  is:  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  appropriate  work  incentive  training 
activities  directly  to  the  Department  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Would  you  be  able  to  clarify  for  me  the  relation- 
ship of  the  last  question  that  you  just  asked,  which  is  appropriating 
the  money  directly,  rather  than — as  I understand — your  appropriat- 
ing HEW  money  with  which  we  then  buy  training  services  from  the 
Department  of  Labor ; is  that  right  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I am  not  sure  it  is  linked  up  with  income  mainte- 
nance experiments,  which  is  another  matter  I will  discuss. 

Frankly,  I could  let  the  Department  of  Labor  answer.  I don’t  see 
any  particular  change  that  will  take  place  if  that  will  occur.  The 
program  was  authorized  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  affords  us 
the  possibility  of  developing,  between  the  child  care  activity  and  the 
training  activity,  a chance  to  keep  the  program  in  balance  by  having 
it  under  one  appropriation. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  first  be- 
gan to  put  the  budget  together  this  year  and  we  thought  the  family 
assistance  program  was  going  to  be  enacted,  it  was  still  being  consid- 
ered in  the  last  Congress,  we  were  going  to  do  this. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  of  the  $197  million  is  transferred? 

Mr.  Miller.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  Fasser.  The  $197  million  represents  the  total  amount  of  trans- 
fer from  HEW  to  Labor.  If  the  money  were  appropriated  directly 
to  Labor  in  terms  of  the  training  portion,  $197  million,  we  would 
just  eliminate  a single  organizational  layer. 

Mr.  Miller.  I think  it  will  be  straightened  out  if  H.B.  1 passes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Please  don’t  get  into  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  only  point  I make  is  you  would  really  be  making 
a shift  probably  for  a brief  period  of  time,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  a 
matter  we  feel  strongly  about. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  you  remember  last  year  when  we  dis- 
cussed transfer  of  different  divisions,  Headstart  was  one  and  Job 
Corps  was  the  other,  where  the  money  was  going  to  one  department 
and  being  administered  by  another,  we  changed  that  this  year. 

Isn’t  this  one  we  should  change,  too  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Newman.  Could  I give  you,  perhaps,  a parallel  ? 

We  have,  maybe,  for  the  disabled  welfare  recipients,  although  within 
the  same  department,  rehabilitation  of  the  welfare  recipients.  In  this 
case,  we  discovered  we  were  not  able  to  really  begin  to  get  successful 
production  of  people  into  employment,  in  other  words,  stable,  on  the 
public  assistance  rolls,  until  we  got  the  welfare  departments  involved, 
and  I would  assume  this  would  be  the  same  kind  of  problem. 

You  would  be  running  into  it  if  you  gave  all  of  the  program  just  to 
the  one  department,  because  you  need  the  cooperation  of  the  depart- 
ment that  has  the  people  and  pays  the  benefits  if  you  are  going  to  get 
some  successes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  idea  is  you  are  working  together  on  this, 
then. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  it  does  not  make  much  difference  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Xo. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  actual  appropriation  of  the  money  from  one  depart- 
ment to  the  other  would  not  necessarily  control  the  amount  of  coor- 
dination that  takes  place.  You  can  coordinate  without  that. 

Senator  !Ma.gxi:sox.  It  helps  coordination,  though,  if  one  guy  has 
the  “bag* * and  the  other  guy  is  looking  for  it : it  helps  a little,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  something  of  a “handle,”  although  I have  not  been 
able  to  turn  that  handle  very  hard. 

Budget  Request  and  Tran  seek  to  Department  of  Labor 

Senator  Cottox.  Did  I understand  this  gentleman  that  the  entire 
amount  of  the  S19T  million  was  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  The  S19T  million  is  part  of  the  $275  million,  and  $78  mil- 
lion of  that  is  for  child  care  services,  which  is  an  important  compo- 
nent in  this  operation  because  we  are  working  with  the  AFDC 
people. 

Senator  !^L\GXI:sox.  By  that,  you  mean  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
asking  for  work  incentive  activities,  a line  item  of  $197  million  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  ]Magxtsox.  As  against  $71  million  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  !^L\GXL'S0X.  And  you  are  requesting,  as  a line  item  for  work 
incentives.  $197,136,000  ? 

Mr.  Fasser.  F or  fiscal  year  1972.  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  Yes ; this  is  the  request  for  1972. 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  right.  The  $197  million  is  the  better  part  of  the 
$275  million. 

Senator  ^Lagxcsox.  So  actually,  it  is  the  same  $197  million  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  ^Iagxcsox.  Xow  you  know  why  it  is  so  confusing,  that  we 
have  it  in  two  bills. 

Mr.  Fasser.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  ^Magxusox.  TTell,  help  us  out  sometime. 

Mr.  Fasser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  TTe  did  get  the  budget  that  way  this  year,  and  the  only 
reason  we  did  not  carry  through  was  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  legislation. 

Language  Change  Requisite 

Mr.  Lee.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  section  431  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requires  the  appropriation  to  be  made  to  HEIY,  so  there  would 
have  to  be  language  to  change  that  provision. 

Senator  ]\L\Gxrsox.  Language  to  change  it. 

All  right,  proceed. 

REHABILITATIOX  SER’^TCES  AXD  FACLLITIES 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  I will  go  on  to  rehabilitation  services  and  facilities. 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration provide  the  Xation’s  physically  and  mentally  disabled  citi- 
zens with  sendees  to  assist  them  to  achieve  a fully  meaningful  and 
productive  life.  This  is  done  in  conjunction  with  other  human  serv- 
ices providers. 
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Our  programs  include  not  only  rehabilitation  for  persons  who  have 
become  handicapped,  but  habilitation  of  persons  who  have  always  been 
handicapped.  Services  provided  assure  that  each  handicapped  person 
accepted  can  move  from  where  he  is  to  where  he  can  function  at  his 
optimal  level. 

Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act  were  enacted  on 
December  31,  1970,  extending  the  appropriation  authorizations  at  the 
fiscal  year  1971  level  through  fiscal  year  1972.  Congressional  concern 
for  handicapped  individuals  has  been  evidenced  since  the  first  author- 
izing legislation  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  1920. 

This  committee  has  always  offered  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
amendments  to  improve  and  expand  the  scope  and  availability  of 
services,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  overall  economy,  for  substantial 
appropriations  for  services. 

This  outstanding  support  has  brought  about  a substantial  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  relegated  to  either  custodial  care  or  welfare 
dependency,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  handicapped  persons 
who  received  treatment,  education,  habilitation  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  their  community. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Eight  there,  do  you  mean  cases  that  might  be- 
come institutional  cases  in  a State? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes;  that  either  might  become  institutionalized  or 
in  institutions. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Or  are  in  institutions.  All  right. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Do  you  mind  if  I tell  you  about  one  moving  example  ? 
I met  a deaf,  blind  fellow  a couple  of  months  ago  who  had  been  in  an 
institution  for  the  mentally  ill,  a mental  institution,  because  he  never 
learned  to  communicate  and  people  couldn’t  communicate  with  him. 
He  spoke  to  me.  He  had  learned  to  speak,  and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  speak  before,  like  Helen  Keller,  and  he  had  gone  back  to  a vocational 
rehabilitation  center  where  he  has  not  only  been  taught  to  speak  and 
communicate  but  to  do  a productive  job,  and  he  was  going  back  up- 
state where  he  had  a job  that  had  been  arranged  for  him  where  he 
could  support  himself. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  retrain  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  He  was  a man  about,  I would  say,  45  or  50  years  old. 
That  is  really  an  amazing  thing.  He  had  been  supported  at  an  insti- 
tution probably  at  a cost  of  $6,000  a year.  Now  he  is  going  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  is  what  this  program  is  about. 

I will  continue  with  my  statement. 

Eehabilitation  programs  provide  services  to  approximately  1 mil- 
lion handicapped  people  a year. 

Preventing  Dependency 

Vocational  rehabilitation  plays  a major  role  in  preventing  depend- 
ency as  well  as  in  serving  those  who  have  already  exhausted  their 
resources.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  very  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  rehabilitants  in  fiscal  year  1970,  excluding  those  drawing  pubilc 
assistance,  came  from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,600. 

Were  it  not  for  the  public  assistance  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, a substantial  number  of  these  poverty-line  cases  would 
probably  be  driven  onto  the  public  assistance  rolls  and  many  above 
the  poverty  line  would  be  depressed  to  the  poverty  level. 
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In  our  rehabilitation  program  we  are  continuing  to  give  a top 
priority  to  disabled  public  assistance  recipients,  those  who  are  receiv- 
.ing  welfare  grants.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have 
mounted  a concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  rising  public  assistance  case- 
load. 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  Secretary  Eichard- 
son  has  called  attention  to  the  joint  action  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted by  public  welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
disabled  public  assistance  recipients  and  has  enlisted  their  support 
in  moving  the  program  forward. 

These  special  efforts  by  State  agencies  are  continuing  and  will  be 
reinforced  and  supplemented  in  fiscal  year  1972  by  special  projects 
for  which  we  are  requesting  funds  under  Eehabilitation  Services 
projects  for  expansion  grants. 

TTe  have  asked  for  a substantial  increase  for  this  particular  purpose. 
We  have  chosen  the  project  grant  approach  to  expand  rehabilitations 
among  this  group;  that  is,  those  receiving  funds  through  the  first 
appropriation  we  discussed,  public  assistance  money. 

Through  means  of  project  grants  we  can  more  rapidly  expand 
and  focus  rehabilitation  efforts  for  disabled  public  assistance  clients. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  will  be  thus  able  to  gather  sup- 
port of  other  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  who  can 
eff  ectively  contribute  to  this  task. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here.  Wr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  year  we 
will  be  rehabilitating  over  37.000  public  assistance  recipients  in  addi- 
tion to  that  other  group  I mentioned,  others  that  were  below  the 
poverty  line. 

Senator  ^Iagxitsox.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  WIX  group  ? 

Wr.  Twixame.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Edward  Xew^iax.  This  is  for  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  Under  all  welfare  proposals,  we  are  looking  for 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  be  taking  up  a larger  number  of  the  disabled 
people,  and  rehabilitate  them  into  jobs.  This  particular  expansion 
grant  request  will  enable  those  agencies  to  build  their  capacities  in 
anticipation  of  this  responsibility. 

Senator  ]\Iagxi:sox.  Well,  we  have  heard  from  a number  of  State's 
agencies  and  Governors  about  the  budget  for  1972.  At  this  point,  I 
will  put  in  the  record  a letter  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  urging 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

(The  letter  follows :) 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Annapolis,  Maryland  siaoa 


April  21,  1971 


The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Labor-HEW 

1108  New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman; 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  Labor  and  HEW,  you  will  shortly  be 
considering  the  funding  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Section  2 of  that  act.  Because  of  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds  as 
indicated  in  the  President's  Budget  for  FY1972,  I wanted 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  difficult  situation  threatening 
the  Maryland  program  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  if 
the  President's  Budget  is  approved  as  stands. 

Maryland  has  been  actively  involved  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  funded  by  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  In  1966,  planning  for  a Comprehensive 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  was  initiated  based  on 
the  recent  trend  for  increasing  Federal  monies  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  With  such  a promising  prospect 
of  funding  construction  and  operation  of  the  Center  has 
been  begun.  The  possibility  of  decreased  Federal  funding 
not  only  would  strain  the  budget  for  the  Center  but  also 
would  threaten  the  other  Vocational  Rehabilitation  activities 
scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland.  If  funds  are 
not  supplied,  Maryland  will  be  forced  into  the  unfortunate 
position  of  centering  all  its  efforts  in  one  locality, 
thus  losing  contact  with  needy  citizens  in  other  areas, 
and  consequently,  retrenching  on  present  field  services. 

Factually,  Senator,  the  problem  is  this:  In  1968, 

the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  gave  the  FY1970 
appropriation  for  Maryland  as  $7.5  Million  dollars,  the 
projected  FY1971  budget  as  $9.9  Million  dollars,  and  the 
estimated  FY1972  budget  as  $10.8  Million  dollars.  On  the 
basis  of  these  figures  and  the  fact  that  Maryland  had 
been  receiving  a substantial  amount  of  the  available 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  funds,  the  decision  was  made  to 
build  a Comprehensive  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center 
and  to  increase  field  services  modestly,  as  was  needed. 
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However,  in  1971,  Maryland  received  only  $7.5  Million 
dollars  of  the  estimated  $9.9  Million  dollars  Federal 
allotment.  Now  as  the  recently  proposed  FY1972  budget 
stands,  only  $7.5  Million  dollars  is  planned  for 
Maryland  under  Section  2 appropriations  out  of  a once 
estimated  $11  Million  dollars.  Quite  clearly  what 
these  programs  need  is  an  increase  in  funding  to 
meet  the  needs  for  maintenance  of  services  amidst  the 
effects  of  inflationary  pressures  and  for  expansion  and 
improvement  in  services,  not  a decrease  in  funding  which 
would  severely  hamper  programs  aimed  at  rehabilitating 
those  now  socially  handicapped,  and  those  economically  ill- 
equipped  to  step  from  the  public  welfare  rolls  to  full 
employment. 

Maryland  would  like  to  see  the  Section  2 ceiling 
restored  to  $700  Million  dollars,  as  enacted  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968,  and  to  have  state 
allocations  made  on  a 20%-80%  basis  for  all  available 
state  Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs  up  to  the 
formula  allowance.  (In  fact,  Maryland  now  must  provide 
22%  support  to  meet  the  "maintenance  of  effort"  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  regulations  based  on  1969  expenditures. 

Your  awareness  of  the  critical  needs  of  Maryland's 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  and  your  support  of 
this  position  will  be  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
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Developmental  Disabilities  Seevices  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 

Mr.  Twiname.  Since  last  appearing  before  this  committee,  our  Ee- 
habilitation  Services  Administration  has  been  designated  to  implement 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act  signed  by  the  President  on  October  30, 1970. 

This  act  authorizes  the  organization  of  an  improved  comprehensive 
service  system  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  opens  the  way  for  services 
to  individuals  suffering  from  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other  neuro- 
logical conditions  defined  under  the  act.  Although  our  request  for 
funds  for  developmental  disabilities  in  fiscal  year  1972  is  the  same  as 
for  1971,  we  are  leaving  the  unused  1971  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  for  use  during  1972  along  with  the  new  funds  requested. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  going  to  be  hearing  a great  deal  about 
this  new  act  and  adequate  funding  for  it.  I will  put  in  the  record  at 
this  point  a letter  from  Senator  Hartke  and  a letter  from  Senator 
Packwood  received  and  referred  to  us.  But  we  will  have  to  consider 
this  matter  very  attentively,  particularly  fimding  for  title  II,  which 
you  did  not  request. 

(The  letters  follow :) 


I 
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'li}Cniieh  J^etuxie 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Chairman 

Senate  Appropriations  Subcorrunittee  on  Labor, 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson: 

I am  vrriting  in  regard  to  Title  II  of  Public  Lav  91-51?  • As 
you  knov,  this  is  the  first  federal  legisla.tion  that  has  authorized 
basic  support  money  under  demonstration  and  training  grants  to  Uni- 
versity Affiliated  Centers  serving  the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

It  was  most  disquieting  for  me  to  learn  that  the  Administration 
has  not  established  a line  item  budget  for  Title  II  of  Public  Law  91- 
517.  This  grave  oversight  has  been  the  cause  of  great  alarm  to  many 
of  the  nineteen  Centers  throughout  the  country,  including  Indiana's 
Mental  Retardation  Development  Training  Center  at  Indiana  University. 
All  of  these  Centers  represent  a considerable  expenditure  of  state 
and  federal  funds  for  construction.  Some  $3,157^231  in  federal  funds 
are  involved  in  Indiana  alone.  Now,  faced  with  the  extremely  criti- 
cal prospect  of  no  basic  support  money,  many  of  these  Centers  will 
be  forced  to  continue  operations  at  a level  far  below  their  originally 
designed  program  capabilities. 

In  this  event,  the  real  losers  can  only  be  the  thousands  of  par- 
ents and  children  alike  who  are  now  experiencing  the  highly  personal 
tragedy  of  mental  retardation. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  University  Affiliated  Center 
represents  a uniquely  creative  approach  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
caused  by  mental  retardation. 

Tliis  approach  has  been  ably  described  by  Dr.  Milton  V.  Wislahd, 
Director  of  the  Indiana  University  Mental  Retardation  Developmental 
Training  Center.  Dr.  Wisland  says,  "Although  personnel  are  'trained' 
through  the  program  administered  by  a University  Affiliated  Center, 
this  is  not  simply  a .trainir^g  program.  It  is  interdisciplinary  in 
nature  and  based  on  the  theory  that  even  as  mental  retardation  itself 
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produces  a complex  series  of  problems,  so  the  professionals  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  individual  are  varied  in  the  nature  of  , 
their  disciplines.  ' ' 

University  Affiliated  Centers  feel  that  the  physicians,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  teachers,  physical  thex'apists,  occupational 
therapists  - and  community  professionals  such  as  clergymen  and  attor- 
neys - should  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  joint  training  so  that 
they  understand  not  only  the  nature  of  the  problem  affecting  a men-, 
tolly  retarded  individual'  and  his  parents  hut  also  the  skills  and 
potential  of  the  other  professions  whose  tsJLents  might  otherwise 
go  imrecognized. 

By  training  the  professionals  as  teams  it  is  hoped  that  this 
sort  of  teamwork  will  carry  over  into  the  community  itself  and  that 
the  facilities  constructed  and  to  be  constructed  can  therefore  pro- 
vide vastly  improved  services  for  the  retarded  and  their  families." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I strongly  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  appropriate^ 
a bare  minimum  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  1S/J2  for  the  provision  of 
"basic  support"  as  authorized  under  Title  II  described  above.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  this  figure  represents  a realistic  and  just  assess 
ment  of  need. 

I urge  the  Subcommittee  to  clearly  indicate  its  commitment  to 
improving  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  services  available  to 
the  mentally  retarded  and  the  otherwise  developraentally  handicapped. 


Sincerely, 


Vance  Hartke 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 


Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


Re;  Title  II  Public  Law  9>517.  Developmental  Disabilities  Bill 


Dear  Senator  Packwood: 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  no  monies  have  been  requested  for  implementing 
Title  II  in  1971  or  1972,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  members  of  the  Senate 
Conmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  have 
been  well  supplied  with  analyses  regarding  the  effects  of  not  implementing 
Title  II. 

I believe  that  there  probably  is  justification  for  curtailing  additional 
construction,  however,  I see  no  rational  basis  for  not  supporting  programs 
in  centers  already  constructed.  The  University  of  Oregon  has  completed 
buildings  on  both  the  Eugene  campus  and  the  Medical  School  campus.  The 
construction  was  supported  by  $3.9  million  in  grants  from  PHS  and  about 
$1.3  million  of  state  appropriations.  Limited  program  support  for  the 
unit  at  the  Medical  School  has  become  available  from  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  has  provided  $25,000  per  year  to  fund  overhead 
costs  on  the  Eugene  campus.  The  level  of  program  support  ultimately  needed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  facilities  will  approximate  $4  million  per  year. 
The  State  of  Oregon  probably  cannot  and  probably  should  not  be  expected  to 
provide  the  money  for  a number  of  reasons: 

1,  The  programs  proposed  are  highly  innovative. 

2,  The  services  to  be  provided  are  incidental  to  training  and  research 
objectives. 

3,  The  benefactors  of  the  program  will  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  region,  if  not  throughout  the  country. 

To  fully  implement  the  program  components  of  currently  constructed  University 
Affiliated  Mental  Retardation  Centers  would  probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80  million  per  year.  Some  funding  from  federal  sources  is  currently 
available  through  a variety  of  fragmented  HEW  authorities.  What  is  clearly 
needed  is  substantial  funding  to  provide  a strong  nucleus  of  staff  for  each 
facility.  I would  hope  that  you  v/ould  actively  seek  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  VJelfare  in  this  matter  and  would 
utilize  your  position  to  interest  others  in  the  Congress  in  securing  a 
sensible  appropriation  (probably  $10  million  for  fiscal  1972)  for  program 
operations  authorized  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law  91517, 

If  there  is  anything  I can  do  to  provide  additional  information,  review 
our  status  with  your  staff,  or  anything  else  to  facilitate  your  work  on 
this  matter,  I would  be  most  pleased  to  cooperate. 

wniiv'c 


Robert  H.  Mattson 
Associate  Dean  ' 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 — 20 
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Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  this  up,  probably  next  week,  but 
under  the  health  section,  they  are  asking  for,  and  we  have  been  quite 
generous,  a great  deal  of  money  for  mental  health  centers. 

Now,  this  is  a little  different  than  mental  health  treatment  in  an 
institution  or  a hospital  or  for  research.  This  is  mental  health  centers, 
which  are  community  mental  health  centers,  which  is  $105  million. 

This  will  set  up — and  last  year  it  was  $90  million — it  will  set  up 
a few  more  centers.  They  are  having  a problem,  as  all  of  them  are, 
in  getting  the  type  of  trainees  and  other  help  for  those  centers,  and 
that  is  in  another  part  of  the  bill,  money  for  that. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  the  person  that  would 
be  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  these  mental  health  centers  which 
tries  to  rehabilitate  them  in  some  way,  as  against  this?  What  is  the 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  You  may  recall,  I remember  the  fiscal  year  1970 
bill,  we  discussed  differences  between  the  mental  health  treatment 
of  people  who  can  be  restored  to  fuller  mental  functioning,  as  opposed 
to  those  retarded  who,  through  birth  defects  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities,  are  really  in  need  of  rehabilitation  for  a job.  This 
is  with  the  understanding  that  their  mental  capacity  is  limited  and 
will  not  be  expanded,  and  it  is  the  training  the  individuals  to  function 
properly ; this  is  a different  clientele. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  and  a different  kind  of  exposure  than  in 
the  community  health  centers,  or  different  people  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Commissioner  Newman  can  help  here. 

Mr.  Edward  Newman.  Let  me  expand  on  that.  Almost  50  percent 
of  the  caseload  now  is  for  people  with  mental  disabilities,  mental  ill- 
ness, mental  retardation,  or  some  other  nonphysical  ailment.  Wlien 
you  look  at  these  people  you  see  a number  of  different  kinds  of 
people. 

Some  are  people  who  are  in  institutions,  and  some  are  in  the  newly 
created  mental  health  centers,  too.  The  newly  created  mental  health 
centers  under  this  program  find  that  they  need  a capability  not  only 
for  helping  a client  to  restore  him  and  keep  him  out  of  the  institution, 
but  need  a capability  to  try  to  get  him  not  only  into  the  community 
and  able  to  make  it  with  his  relatives  or  family,  but  to  take  part  in 
some  kind  of  productive  activity.  This  could  be  a competitive  job  or 
shelter  work  or  just  work  in  the  home,  if  that  man  is  not  able  to 
communicate  as  well  with  others.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  just  with 
the  individual  and  with  or  without  participation  of  the  mental  health 
people. 

^ Much  of  the  increasing  work  is  done  in  coordination  and  conjunc- 
tion, rather  than  in  a duplicative  way.  This  is  sometimes,  done  with 
the  same  people,  where  we  would  be  matching  some  funds  or  sending 
our  people  into  different  kinds  of  arrangements.  We  encourage  the 
State  and  local  people  to  work  out  what  is  best  for  them  in  a transfer 
sort  of  arrangement.  We  like  to  think  we  are  participating  in  that 
kind  of  program  with  health  people,  mental  health  people,  and  they 
are  helping  us  in  a continuing  plan  for  an  individual  to  be  able  to  not 
only  become  mentally  self-sufficient  but  also  be  able  to  become  voca- 
tionally self-sufficient  as  well. 
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COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Why  wouldn’t  you  handle  the  community  men- 
tal health  centers  then  in  one  agency  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Newman.  Because  our  major  responsibility  is  to  try  to, 
through  whatever  means  there  are,  whatever  public  or  voluntary  re- 
sources there  are,  to  get  handicapped  people,  no  matter  what  the  basis 
of  the  handicap  is,  back  into  productive  employment. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  would  include  mental  health  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  would  include  mental  health. 

Mr.  Twiname.  It  would  include  mental  health  patients. 

Senator  ^Magnuson.  Why  shouldn’t  you  make  this  part  of  your 
work  ? You  would  get  $105  million  more  here,  maybe. 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  I think  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  duplication, 
Mr.  Senator,  and  another  tiling  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  do  have, 
sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  bad  reasons,  specialization.  In 
this  case  there  is  a specialized  mental  health  function  which  gets  to 
trying  to  keep  people  and  maintaining  people  and  trying  to  get  them 
mentally  healthy. 

We  have  a public  rehabilitation  program,  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
trying  to  help  a given  person  who  is  able  to  make  this  adjustment 
from  therapeutic  or  some  of  the  other  mental  health  skills,  and  co- 
operatively recognizing  our  specialization  to  help  him  along. 

Sometimes  we  do  it  through  our  own  agencies,  and  sometimes  we  do 
it  with  the  cooperation  of  the  mental  health  people,  and  sometimes  we 
do  it  through  other  private  sectors  that  we  do  work  with. 

Senator  SIagnuson.  I still  don’t  get  an  answer  to  my  question.  Why 
shouldn’t  you  take  the  whole  thing  over  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Because  our  responsibility  is  in  one  sense  broaxier 
and  in  another  sense  more  specialized  than  the  other. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  specialize  and  do  what  they  are  do- 
ing, too. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  you  will  yield  ? 

I have  been  mixed  up  quite  a bit  in  this  health  center  business. 
The  broad  program  of  the  mental  health  program  consists  of  many 
things.  It  consists,  for  instance,  in  training  general  practitioners  in 
the  medical  profession  to  detect  a mental  condition  and  to  select  the 
patients,  and  knowing  that  they  must  be  sent  for  mental  treatment. 

Then  your  mental  health  centers  are  equipped  with  psychiatrists 
and  whatever  the  case  may  be,  to  try  to  deal  with  their  mental  con- 
dition so  that  they  can  keep  them  out  of  institutions  for  the  insane 
and  so  on,  and  keep  them  in  society. 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  handicapped 
people  who  may  be  unable  to  speak,  they  may  have  a paralysis  of 
certain  muscles,  and  they  may  have  other  handicaps,  but  they  are  not 
people  who  are  insane,  and  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  doctors,  and 
you  are  dealing  with  trying  to  train  them  and  getting  them  to  be  able 
to  function  properly. 

Is  that  the  division  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  I think  that  is  a fair  sense  of  the  division  we  have 
here.  We  are  not  equipped  to  be  in  the  business  of  providinsr  emer- 
gency treatment  for  the  psychotic  with  some  kind  of  breakdown  at 
home. 
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Senator  Cotton.  You  don’t  deal  with  manic  depressives? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  sometimes  we  think  we  do.  Now,  that  is  correct. 
Senator,  that  is  not  our  major  responsibility  and  we  just  don’t  have 
the  specialized  expertise  to  deal  with  this  type  of  individual.  And  that 
is  why,  when  that  individual  is  restored  sufficiently,  on  the  basis  of 
a consultation  between  our  people  and  the  mental  health  people,  we 
may  have  a different  situation. 

Senator  Cotton.  When  you  have  a mental  health  center  in  “X” 
county,  how  many  different  groups  come  into  that  center  tq  deal  with 
cases? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  I would  imagine,  depending  upon  how  enter- 
prising the  mental  health  director  is  in  trying  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity in  his  interest,  he  will  have  quite  a few. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  different  departments  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  from  public  and  voluntary  institutions  as  well, 
private  practitioners  and  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  program. 
We  certainly  are  trying  to  attract  as  wide  a group,  especially  of  handi- 
capped people  themselves,  to  get  interested  and  provide  help  in  how 
we  should  provide  for  handicapped  people  becoming  more  productive. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Cotton.  I know  the  community  men  in  mental  health  cen- 
ters, this  is  a broad  thing,  you  get  them  in  there  and  hope  you  can  get 
them  in  a better  frame  of  mind  and  get  them  back  into  the  community, 
which  might  be  the  tail  end  of  one  of  your  treatments — couldn’t  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  It  could  be. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  could  be.  What  I am  trying  to  say,  why 
don’t  we  have  the  whole  thing  under  just  one  department  that  is  respon- 
sible? You  are  trying  to  say  you  don’t  have  it,  which  might  be  true. 
We  may  have  to  do  that  ourselves.  This  is  not  mental  health  treat- 
ment particularly.  It  might  be  psychiatric  treatment. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  These  are  people  who  should  be  rehabilitated, 
which  is  just  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Newman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  are  not  necessarily  disabled  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  mentally  disabled;  you  deal  with  physically  disabled 
and  all  kinds  of  disabled  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now  if  these  two  programs  do  not  conflict, 
that  is  one  thing,  or  if  they  are  not  duplicating  one  another,  if  they 
are  working  together — but  here  again  they  are  in  two  different  places. 

Mr.  Twiname.  This  is  the  great  advantage  and  great  strength  of 
the  rehabilitation  program,  because  it  deals  not  only,  well,  with  this 
client,  it  is  able  to  help  people  get  the  services  on  whatever  they 
need,  which  means  they  may  need  day  care,  mental  health  services, 
workshop  programs,  or  training. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Which  may  mean  you  want  to  send  them  over 
here  to  this  spot  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes;  but  we  can’t  run  all  of  the  programs  we  use 
and  refer  people  to  them  by  services,  otherwise  we  would  be  running 
afl  of  the  day-care  centers,  all  of  the  mental  health  clinics,  all  of  the 
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doctors’  services,  audiologists’  metering  centers,  and  it  v’ould  be  im- 
possible for  the  ^rength  of  the  program  because  it  would  not  run  any 
of  them. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  If  you  did  not  run  any  of  them,  you  would 
be  just  a reference  outfit,  and  if  you  are  a reference  outfit  we  ought  to 
cut  the  budget  about  in  half,  if  that  would  be  all  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Edward  Xewmax.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  strength  of 
this  program  and  why  it  has  been  able  to  develop  and  receive  the  sup- 
port of  this  committee  over  the  years  is  because  it  cut  through  some  of 
the  problems  that  other  kinds  of  categorical  programs  seemed  to  have. 

M^iat  I mean  by  that  is,  if  consolidation  or  coordination  happened 
with  this  situation 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  aren’t  you  a guidance  program? 

Mr.  Xewmax.  Well,  we  give  guidance  to  handicapped  people,  but 
the  point  I am  trying  to  make  is,  we  give  a lot  of  services  over  a period 
of  time  in  order  to  get  that  guy  back  to  work,  and  what  we  feel  our 
strength  is,  that  our  coordination  begins  with  that  individual  and  it 
ends  with  our  attempt  and  our  reasonably  good  success  in  getting  him 
to  become  a productive  member  of  society. 

Coordination  of  Resources 

We  coordinate  around  that  individual  all  of  these  resources,  both 
public  and  private,  that  we  have  to  bring  in;  and  that  is  where  that 
point  of  coordination  comes  in,  at  the  local  level  between  that  counselor 
in  the  commimity  and  that  handicapped  individual. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I understand  that,  but  you  bring  them  together, 
you  don't  give  them  medical  treatment. 

Mr.  Xew:max.  We  see  that  the  gets  it  if  he  needs  it. 

Senator  Magxusox.  That  is  what  I am  saying,  you  are  a reference 
group. 

Mr.  Edward  Xew^iax.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagxusox.  You  get  a fellow  and  try  to  find  out  about  him 
and  find  out  what  is  good  for  him  and  how  you  can  work  this  and  bring 
in  the  other  people  who  can  do  it,  or  refer  him. 

Mr.  New^iax.  Eight ; and  we  pay  for  the  thing  if  we  have  to,  but  we 
try  first  to  see  if  we  can  get  other  community  resources  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  problem. 

Senator  W^gxusox.  That  is  why  I say  maybe  this  might  be  a proper 
function  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  a little  different,  I understand  that. 

Now,  what  liaison  do  you  have  with  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  if  any? 
I am  talking  about  mental  cases. 

Mr.  Xewmax.  We  do  have  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Veter- 
ans’ Administration  and  even  though  we  do  not  provide  services  to 
veterans  without  service-connected  disabilities,  there  are  a lot  of  serv- 
ices that  we  do  provide  and  help  them  with,  because  our  people  are 
stationed  in  all  of,  or  most  of  the  communities,  or  have  access  to  the 
communities  throughout  the  X ation. 

So  we  would  be  doing  evaluations  for  them  or  they  would,  be  doing 
the  evaluation  for  us,  or  we  would,  in  those  cases  where  their  policies 
are  more  flexible,  we  would  be  asking  them  to  use  their  resources  for 
some  people  who  have  no  such  resources. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  you  wouldn’t  necessarily  be  with  a service- 
connected  mental  case  ? 
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Mr.  Edward  Newman.  Not  necessarily,  except  that  where  we  are  in 
some  cases  with  them,  where  we  help  with  the  intake  processes  or  in 
the  evaluation,  give  our  advice  to  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  every  other  bed  in  the  183-bed  veterans 
hospital  is  an  NP  case,  every  other  bed,  and  the  percentages  have  been 
just  the  same  for  the  last  10  years,  and  we  have  not  dropped  it  at  all. 

And  there  are  a lot  of  them ; I suppose,  in  every  drunk  tank  in  the 
country  today,  there  is  some  veteran  there  that  should  be  an  NP  case 
in  a hospital. 

These  are  the  things,  that  sort,  you  have  to  be  working  6n  together. 
Of  course,  the  law  gives  them  a special  responsibility  that  you  folks 
don’t  have.  You  have  a broad  responsibility,  but  not  for  that. 

How  much  money  do  you  have  in  there?  You  don’t  mention  it. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I am  sorry  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  $605 
million  for  rehabilitation  services. 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  division  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  For  rehabilitation  services. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  is  that  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Newman.  $570,390,000  last  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  $34,- 
610,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  also  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  continue  this  program  at  a reasonable  level  is  that  we  are 
helping  out  States  or  other  people  that  are  burdened  with  institutions, 
and  we  are  having  it  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Newman.  That  is  right,  we  are  decreasing  every  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Applicants  for  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Newman.  Every  year  for  the  last  5 or  6 years,  so  that  22  percent 
of  the  caseload,  or  26,000  people  have  been  taken  out  of  public  institu- 
tions, as  a result  of  the  help  provided  by  our  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

subcommittee  recess 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  recess  now,  and  meet  at  11  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :45  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  23,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  June  24.) 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

SUBCXDMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

W ashing  ton^  D,G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  a.m.,  in  room  1114,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Magnuson,  Cotton,  Fong,  and  Percy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  TWINAME,  ADMINISTRATOR 
ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

PAUL  J.  PASSER,  JR.,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
MANPOWER  AND  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR 

RICHARD  M.  LONGMIRE,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR,  PLAN- 
NING, RESEARCH,  AND  TRAINING 

JOHN  L.  COSTA,  COMMISSIONER,  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

HOWARD  NEWMAN,  COMMISSIONER,  MEDICAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

JAMES  A.  BAX,  COMMISSIONER,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

EDWARD  NEWMAN,  COMMISSIONER,  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN  B.  MARTIN,  COMMISSIONER,  ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

ROBERT  J.  GEMIGNANI,  COMMISSIONER,  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F.  GARRETT,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

WILLIS  W.  ATWELL,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  AGING 

RANDOLPH  W.  LEE,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  DIVISION,  SOCIAL  AND 
REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

PROBLEMS  OF  AGED 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  continue  on  the  fiscal  1972  budget  estimates  for  the  Social 
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and  Eehabilitation  Service.  When  we  recessed  yesterday,  we  were 
about  to  hear  the  proposals  for  the  special  programs  for  the  aging. 
Mr.  Twiname  is  presenting  the  request  and  will  you  pick  up  where  we 
left  off,  which  I think,  is  page  12.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  programs  it 
administers  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  represent  one  approach 
to  meeting  some  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  These  programs  focus 
on  the  goals  of  fostering  independent  living,  lessening  isolation  and 
withdrawal  from  life,  and  creating  the  environment  necessary  for  a 
life  of  dignity  for  all  older  Americans. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT:  NEW  PROGRAMS 

As  originally  proposed,  the  President’s  budget  provided  for  in- 
creases in  two  new  programs  under  the  1969  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act : Area  wide  model  projects  and  the  retired  senior  volim- 
teer  program,  ESVP.  Within  the  overall  constraints  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  reduce  sup- 
port for  other  programs  for  the  aging  in  order  to  accommodate  these 
new  initiatives. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  the  administration  has  found  it  possible  to 
amend  its  budget  to  sustain  the  support  of  the  community  programs, 
the  foster  grandparent  program,  and  related  research  and  training 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  while  pressing  forward  with 
the  new  efforts. 

Area  wide  projects  initially  will  focus  efforts  of  persons  and  agen- 
cies in  the  community,  working  together,  on  meeting  a particular 
need  of  older  persons.  From  the  models  developed,  coordinated  serv- 
ices can  then  be  extended  to  larger  numbers  of  older  persons  on  a 
broader  base. 

STATEWIDE  PLANNING 


This  new  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  also  ties  into 
the  development  of  statewide  plans,  which  are  now  moving  from  the 
data  collection  phase  to  the  plan  development  phase. 


White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

Statewide  planning  will  also  encompass  the  implementation  of  State 
and  national  recommendations  developed  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  State  conferences  will  have  been  held  in  the  States 
in  advance  of  the  national  meeting. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Eight  there,  when  is  the  national  meeting  to 
be  held  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  ^^ovember  of  this  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  Proceed. 


RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  retired  senior  volunteer  program  will  open  new 
opportunities  for  service  as  well  as  providing  a place  in  society  for 
older  persons.  The  groundwork  for  this  service  has  been  developed  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Action  agency  in  a workable  form  after  initial  launching.  Along  with 
ESVP  will  be  transferred  the  foster  grandparent  program  to  provide 
a section  in  the  new  agency  for  volunteer  services  by  older  Americans. 
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In  1971,  much  of  the  effort  of  State  agencies  on  aging  was  devoted 
to  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  development  of  State  policy  on  aguig 
and  the  holding  of  State  conferences  on  aging.  In  1972,  participation 
in  the  Xational  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  this  fall,  and  de- 
velopment of  State  goals,  policy,  and  priorities  based  on  the  results 
from  both  conferences  will  be  a major  task. 

REGIOXAL  COXFEKEXCES 

Senator  ^Hoxusox.  Xow,  you  placed  a lot  of  emphasis — I know 
you  do  down  there — on  State  programs.  Why  don’t  you,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  all  come  back  here,  have  regional  conferences  out  in  the 
States  ? Wliat  is  the  reason  that  all  of  them  have  to  come  back  here  ? 

Mr.  Twixame.  You  mean  at  the  Xovember  Conference? 

Senator  Magxusox.  Yes.  Why  doesn’t  your  shop  go  out  and  have 
regional  conferences?  You  are  then  closer  to  what  they  do,  and  you 
get  more  people  there  and  more  views,  and  when  you  come  back  here, 
it  has  to  necessarily  be  limited  as  to  who  represents  them,  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  they  get  into  big  argoments  about  who  is  going 
to  come  and  who  is  not  gomg  to  come.  I thought  these  conferences 
were  leanmg  a great  deal  on  the  State  programs,  and  why  shouldn’t 
they  be  held  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  I agree,  because  that  is  a good  idea,  and  we  did 
exactly  that  during  tliis  last  year.  We  have  held  6,000  community 
conferences  sponsored  and  organized  by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Atwell,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
was  responsible  for  managing  the  community  and  State  and  regional 
efforts  to  pick  up  on  these  ideas  at  the  grassroots.  Tliat  was  really  basi- 
cally the  foreriummg  collection  phase  and  discussion  phase  for  what 
would  be  capped  off  at  the  Wasliington  end  of  it.  We  think  what  hap- 
pened in  the  communities  is  important. 

Senator  ]\Iagxusox.  I think  it  is  too  late  to  change  what  we  are 
going  to  do  this  fall.  I understand  that.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  get 
more  representation  if  you  go  out  and  do  tliis  in  a regional  way,  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  out  there  to  contact  and  there  is  a smaller 
group  of  you  people  that  want  to  be  there  to  give  advice  and  comisel- 
ing,  than  to  move  out  and  try  to  get  a real  representative  group  back 
here. 


PEESOXXEL  IXVOLn:D  PRIOR  TO  WHITE  HOUSE  COXFEREXCE 

Mr.  Twixahe.  Eight.  In  doing  what  you  suggested,  there  is  an 
innovation  for  the  Wliite  House  Conference. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  many  people  would  you  say  are  in- 
volved ? 

Mr.  Atv^ll.  We  expect  there  will  be  over  1 million  people  involved 
in  the  whole  process  of  the  ^Yliite  House  Conference  before  the  Con- 
ference is  even  held  in  Xovember. 

Senator  Wigxusox.  Well,  I understand  that.  I ivant  to  keep  con- 
tact with  the  1 million  people.  You  and  I know  they  get  into  big  dis- 
putes as  to  who  is  going  to  represent  whom.  You  end  up  usually  on 
this,  the  complaint  is,  in  many  of  these  conferences,  as  it  was  in  a 
conference  on  youth  that  they  held  in  Colorado,  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  out  of  this  Washington  atmosphere. 
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There  are  a lot  of  complaints  such  as  “We  worked  there,  and  our 
group  was  not  represented.”  You  end  up  mainly  with  State  employees 
usually. 

Mr.  Atwell.  On  that  point,  Senator,  we  have  this  situation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I don’t  say  this  is  wrong,  what  you  are  doing, 
but  I say  we  would  be  more  effective  if  we  had  some  of  these  con- 
ferences out  of  Washington,  regionally,  and  you  could  do  it  with 
10  regions  or  12  regions. 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  could  all  come  and  be  represented,  be- 
cause there  is  a great  deal  of  complaint.  Organizations  spring  up, 
aging  organizations,  and  they  are  all  good  and  well  meaning  and  do 
commmiity  work  with  each  other,  and  they  do  not  get  back  here. 

Who  is  going  to  send  them  back  here  ? If  the  State  picks  them,  then 
no  matter  how  you  slice  it,  they  get  into  political  arguments.  I go 
home  and  the  Democrats  say  they  didn’t  pick  Democrats,  because  the 
Governor  is  Eepublican,  and  if  we  had  a Democratic  Governor,  the 
Republicans  would  say  the  same  thing. 

I know  you  can’t  stop  this ; this  is  good.  But  I wish  you  would  lay 
some  plans.  I know  you  go  out  in  separate  groups  to  see  the  people ; 
I understand  that.  But  bringing  these  people  here,  you  won’t  get  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  aging. 

Then,  in  the  meantime,  most  of  them  that  come  back  here,  they  all 
end  up  just  wanting  more  money.  That  is  the  first  resolution  they  pass ; 
that  is  No.  1 — “We  need  more  money.”  I would  like  to  see  this  pro- 
gram— because  I think  it  is  a good  one — get  closer  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Twiname.  I think  the  results  of  th^e  regional  hearings  bear  you 
out. 

How  many  have  we  had  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Nine. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  feel,  after  your  regional  conferences, 
you  listen  to  them.  I heard  them ; you  give  them  a good  hearing  and 
everything  else,  but  they  feel  that  is  the  end  of  their  influence,  and 
when  the  people  come  back  here,  they  don’t  think  it  quite  represents 
what  they  think,  or  some  of  them  think  that.  The  conclusions  also 
back  here  will  be  different  from  what  you  talked  about  back  in  the 
regions. 

I just  hope  you  will  think  about  that.  I know  you  are  doing  good 
work  with  these  regional  conferences,  but  you  just  end;  there  is  no 
folio wthrough  to  them,  and  Washin^on  is  a long  way  away  from 
them. 

attendance  at  conferences 

Senator  Fong.  In  relation  to  the  aging,  why  do  you  have  to  have 
so  many  people  at  these  conferences  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  We  will  have  3,000  people  at  this  Conference.  The 
large  number  I mentioned  who  will  participate  have  participated  in 
community  conferences.  There  are  State  conferences  and  regional 
meetings  and  the  representation  from  those  groups  here  will  be  3,000. 

Senator  F ong.  Why  can’t  it  be  smaller  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  States  have  asked  why 
it  can’t  be  larger. 

Senator  Fong.  I understand,  but  I don’t  think  you  need  that  many 
people  here,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Atwell.  Well,  the  3,000  gives  us  fairly  good  representation 
from  the  various  States  and  also  from  national  organizations,  and 
there  are  about  300  national  organizations  in  the  program  on  aging  who 
will  be  participants  in  the  White  House  Conference. 

BASIC  ISSUES  AT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Twiname.  There  are  14  basic  issue  areas  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
Conference ; also.  Senator,  so  it  means  each  State  would  like  to  be  rep- 
resented as  far  as  one  for  each  of  the  issue  areas. 

Senator  F ong.  Is  that  why  Hawaii  has  14  ? / 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  I was  wondering  why  Hawaii  should  have  14. 

Mr.  Twiname.  There  is  logic  on  that  point,  and  each  will  be  rep- 
resented on  an  issue  area  such  as  housing,  income,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  other  question.  On  our  budget  sheets  up 
here,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  last  year  received  $1.65 
million,  and  there  is  no  1972  budget  eSbimate.  How  much  are  you 
asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Atwell.  We  are  not  asking,  because  the  $1,650,000  is  the  amount 
for  the  total  Conference  we  have  scheduled.  The  $650,000  added  last 
year  provided  the  full  $1,900,000  that  was  authorized. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Was  that  for  this  Conference  in  November? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 


EXPENSES  OF  CONFERENCE 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  on  this 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  We  won’t  exceed  the  amount  that  has  been  allocated. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  authorization  is  $1.9  million,  and  our  budget  calls 
for  spending  that  $1.9  million. 

Senator  j^gnuson.  How  much  are  you  asking  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  Congress  has  already  appropriated  all  of  the 
money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  already  have  whatever  you  are  going  to 
use? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ; it  remains  available  until  expended,  and  we  don’t 
need  additional  authority  after  J uly  1. 

SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  I noitice  $500,000  last  year  on  the  senior  vol- 
unteer program ; you  are  asking  for  $5  million.  Tell  us  about  it.  You 
are  up  from  $500,000  to  $5  million. 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  senior  volunteer  program  is  just  getting  under- 
way, and,  because  last  year  was  the  experimental  period,  trying  to 
work  the  program  through,  we  did  not  have  operative  programs  in 
the  States;  so  in  the  1972  budget  year,  we  are  asking  for  funds  to 
make  these  programs  operative. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  how  does  it  work  ? Give  us  an  example. 
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Reimbursement  for  Out-of-Pocket  Expenses 

Mr.  Atwell.  The  retired  senior  volunteer  program  is  a program 
v^here  older  volunteers  are  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket  expenses.  In 
other  words,  they  are  giving  their  time,  but  because  of  the  reduced 
budgets  on  which  the  retired  people  are  operating,  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  pay  for  transportation  to  the  hospitals  or  to  the  children’s 
homes  where  they  may  be  volunteers. 

So  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  volunteer,,  in  the  1969  amendment 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program  was 
added,  with  the  understanding  this  would  merely  reimburse  them 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Would  a good  example  be  an  older  person  on 
social  security,  let  us  say  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  have  a workshop  in  which  you  bring 
the  people  to  a point  where  they  can  do  certain  things  and  they  come 
in  to  volunteer  their  services  and  maybe,  in  some  cases,  to  teach  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Vocational  things  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Any  number  of  volunteer  projects. 

Senator  Magxuson.  You  would  reimburse  them  for  out-of-pocket 
costs,  but  no  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  the  $5  million  is  for  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  Isn’t  that  merely  streetcar  fare  or  other  trans- 
portation within  the  city,  and  it  does  not  mean  to  take  in  great 
distances  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  No  ; because  they  are  likely  to  be  there  all  day.  However 
it  does  cover  lunches. 

Inclusion  of  Foster  Grandparents 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  are  the  foster  grandparents  in  this 
section  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tell  us  about  it.  You  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount  as  last  year,  $10.5  million  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes;  the  foster  grandparent  program  might  be  clas- 
sified as  semiemployment,  semivolunteer.  It  does  provide  a minimum 
of  payment  to  the  older  person  who  is  serving  as  the  foster  grand- 
parent. The  foster  grandparent  works  with  children,  generally  not 
more  than  two,  and  works  with  them  5 days  a week,  4 hours  a day. 
As  a result  of  the  foster  grandparents  providing  the  personal  rela- 
tionship kind  of  care  that  can’t  be  purchased  and  provided  by  a 
regular  staff  tremendous  gains  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  retarded 
children,  handicapped  children  of  one  kind  of  another. 

Selecting  Foster  Grandparents 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  are  they  selected  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  They  are  selected  from  among  the  applicants  as  in- 
dividuals who  are  most  likely  to  be  helpful. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Who  are  likely  to  do  it  ? 
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Mr.  Atwell.  The  person  who  has  ability  to  work  with  children  and 
provide  the  kind  of  feeling  that  would  improve  the  child’s  outlook. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  they  give  him  counseling  service  and  things 
of  that  nature  ? Well,  what  do  they  actually  do  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Many  times  it  is  merely  giving  the  child  attention. 
For  example,  a seriously  retarded  child,  through  attention  given  to 
him  by  one  of  these  foster  grandparents,  may  progress  to  the  point 
where  he  is  no  longer  confined  to  a crib  and  can  even  begin  to  walk 
and  play.  He  may  not  be  educable.  They  may  not  be  able  to  get  him 
to  that  point,  but  at  least  they  get  liim  beyond  the  stage  where  he  is 
just  a vegetable. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  these  mainly  handicapped  children  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes.  I think  there  are  two  projects,  involving  work 
with  juvenile  delinquents,  but  the  principle  thrust  is  with  the  handi- 
capped or  retarded  child. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Senator  Cotton. 

Transfer  of  Foster  Grandparents  to  Action 

Senator  Cotton.  I wanted  to  point  out  that  Congress  just  passed  an 
act  consolidating  into  the  Action  Agency  things  such  as  VISTA  and 
these  various  volunteer  organizations.  Do  these  organizations  we  have 
been  discussing  in  the  last  few  minutes  go  into  that  organization  and, 
if  so,  when  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  They  become  the  aging  components  of  the  Action 
Agency.  They  will  be  transferred  the  first  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  sometime  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  Are  we  technically  making  these  appropriations 
that  you  will  transfer  with  them,  or  do  you  supervise  this?  Is  this 
going  to  be  such  a case  ? And  I don’t  say  this  critically. 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  OEO-type  transfer. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  move  over  the  activities  but  continue  to 
exercise  some  supervision? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Mr.  Blatchford  has  assured  us  he  will  be  in  consulta- 
tion with  us  on  the  aging  component,  and  I trust  he  will  do  this. 

Senator  Cotton.  Yes ; but  what  happens  to  you  people  in  HEW  who 
have  developed  these  programs  and  lived  with  them  and  know  about 
them?  Do  you  remain  in  HEW  and  just  give  them  a few  hints,  or  do 
you  move  over? 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  direct  employees  managing  this  program  will 
move  over  to  the  new  agency  along  with  the  funds.  Sa  they  will  have 
a nucleus  of  the  real  working  people  who  manage  this  program,  and 
the  momentum  will  therefore  be  sustained. 

Senator  Cotton.  Can  you  tell  me  what  activities  in  HEW  after  July 
1 will  move  over  to  the  new  Action  Agency  ? These  are  not  the  only 
ones,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  These  two  and  the  Teacher  Corps,  I think,  are  the  total. 
I think  the  analogy  we  want  to  give  is  not  with  the  OEO-HEW  situa- 
tion; it  will  not  be  money  appropriated  to  one  agency,  administered 
by  another.  In  this  instance  the  money  and  people  will  move  to  the  new 
agency  as  they  did  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
Action  Agency  will  be  picking  up  three  programs — retired  senior  vol- 
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unteers,  foster  grandparents,  and  the  Teacher  Corps  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you, 

AREA  WIDE  PROJECTS 

J 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  the  only  increase  you  have  asked  for  in 
line  item  No.  1,  you  have  the  same  for  community  programs  and 
the  same  for  planning  and  operation,  but  you  increased  the  areawide 
projects.  Explain  why  you  shifted  the  emphasis  to  area  wide  projects. 
For  the  record,  it  is  from  $2.2  million  to  $5.2  million,  or  $3  million 
more. 

Mr.  Atavell.  The  area  wide  projects  were  also  new  developments 
under  the  1969  amendments,  so  actually  we  are  just  getting  under  way 
with  the  areawide  models.  We  have  started  with  10  areawide  models 
and  will  be  increasing  this  to  25  or  26  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  areawide  model,  if  I may  explain,  provides  a coordination  of 
services  for  the  older  person  that  has  not  developed  under  the  com- 
munity services  plan.  In  other  words,  the  community  services  is  a 
program  where  funds  were  channeled  from  the  State  to  individual 
projects  within  a community  but  did  not  necessarily  bring  all  of  the 
forces  of  a community  behind  the  project.  So  this  is  an  attempt  to 
develop  a model  of  a community -coordinated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  aging. 

Division  Between  Rubal  and  Urban  Areas 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  these  projects  are 
divided,  in  a rough  way,  between  rural  areas  and  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Yes;  they  are  about  50-50  at  this  point,  because  it 
is  a project  to  develop  models,  and  we  need  models  that  would  repre- 
sent both  the  small  community,  rural  community,  as  well  as  the  large 
metropolitan  area.  The  problems  are  different  in  each  of  those  kinds 
of  situations.  The  rural  people  and  those  who  are  caught  in  a large 
city,  have  just  as  much  isolation  but  for  one  the  problem  is  distance 
while  for  the  other  it  is  autonomy.  A different  kind  of  solution  is 
required  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  area  project  would  envision  more  partici- 
pation from  the  rural  areas,  too  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  It  is  about  50-50  in  our  experimental  program,  yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  the  aging  have  the  same  problems  in  a 
small  rural,  agricultural  community  as  they  have  in  an  urban  center 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  You  might  be  interested.  Senator,  in  one  of  our 
regional  hearings  in  Kansas  on  transportation  of  the  rural  elderly, 
the  older  people  were  saying,  “We  were  better  off  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  station  and  we  had  only  a 
horse  and  buggy,  than  we  are  today.”  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  in 
the  rural  area,  trying  to  solve  the  isolation  and  lack  of  transportation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  many  of  the  older  people  that  receive 
social  security  benefits  or  some  of  these  things  who  moved  into  the 
city  when  they  were  younger  are  going  back  to  their  old  hometowns, 
where  they  have  a better  life  in  a smaller  community  at  their  age, 
and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
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NUMBER  OF  AGED  BENEFITED 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  older  people  were  helped  in  the  com- 
munity programs  last  year?  Will  you  be  able  to  maintain  this  same 
level  m fiscal  year  1972  ? 

Mr.  Atwell.  Approximately  850,000  older  persons  benefited  from 
the  plaiming  and  services  which  were  made  available.  Our  most  current 
detailed  program  data  based  on  fiscal  year  1970  indicates  that  in  that 
year,  860,000  older  persons  were  served.  Of  these  500,000  were  low 
income  and  225,000  were  minority  group  members.  Over  half  of  those 
served  benefited  from  information  and  referral  or  recreation  activities. 
About  60,000  older  volunteers  were  involved  in  these  projects.  The 
1972  request  of  $9  million  would  permit  us  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  effort  as  in  the  prior  year. 

NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  AGING 

Senator  Magnuson.  Wlien  we  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  it  was  agreed  that  nutrition  programs  for  the 
aging  would  be  extended  by  reprogrammg  existing  funds.  Has  this 
been  done  ? MTiere  were  these  reprogramed  funds  taken  from  ? 

Mr.  Twina:me.  Yes  it  has;  the  nutrition  projects  will  be  supported 
from  the  1972  research  and  traming  appropriation. 

REVISED  19  72  BUDGET  FOR  THE  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yow,  on  the  matter  of  foster  grandparents,  your 
original  presentation  of  the  budget  was  lower  than  last  year,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  decided  to  come  back  to  the  1971  level  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  W^gnuson.  Does  that  take  care  of  the  situation  or  do  you 
think  it  will  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  I thmk  it  is  appropriate  that  we  mamtam  this  level 
this  year,  because  in  transferruig  this  program  to  the  new  Action 
Agency,  in  effect,  it  transfers  it  just  as  it  is,  without  makmg  a change 
prior  to  their  assessment  of  how  they  can  best  use  the  authority  in  this 
program  in  the  new  agency  hi  trymg  to  expand  all  voluntary  actmties 
for  older  and  younger  people  m this  comitry. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  received  a large  volume  of  mail  about 
the  original  budget  for  the  foster  grandparents  program.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Chairman  Ellender,  forwarded 
to  the  subcommittee  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Commission 
on  the  Aging  regarding  appropriations  for  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  the  subcommittee’s  consideration.  The  chairman’s  letter  and  the 
resolution  will  be  placed  in  the  record  along  with  a letter  it  received 
from  Governor  Evans  of  my  State  of  Washington.  Before  the  budget 
was  revised  and  amended,  I believe  we  received  over  500  letters  and  I 
am  putting  these  in  the  record  as  examples  of  the  great  concern  that 
was  expressed  about  the  original  budget. 

(The  letters  follow :) 
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^Cmieb  S>avtciie 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington.  D.C.  20510 

March  9,  1971 


Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Chairman 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HEW 
Room  127  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Warren: 

I received  the  enclosed  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  Commission  on  the^Aging  a few  days  ago. 

I thought  you  might  want  to  have  a copy  of  this 
resolution  for  reference  as  the  Subcommittee  on  HEW  studies 
and  considers  this  type  of  authorization. 
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RESOLUTION 

OF 

LOUISIANA  COxMMISSION  ON  THE  AGING 


WHEREAS,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  into  law 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which  was  duly  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
July  14,  1965,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (PL  89-73)  was  to  provide 

assistance  in  the  development  of  new  or  improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  services  and  for  training  through 
research,  development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the 
"Administration  on  Aging",  and, 

WHEREAS,  from  inception  of  PL  89-73  through  fiscal  year 

1968-69  many  thousands  of  older  persons  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  many  millions  of  such  persons  in  the 
-'United  States  of  America  received  assistance,  services 
and  benefits  accruing  as  end  products  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress,  'and, 

WHEREAS,  Tne  Congress,  prior  to  the  end  of  FY  69  recognized 
the  good  that  was  being  done  for  senior  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a result  of  PL  89-73  extended 
the  provisions  o-f  the-'Act  for  an  additional  three-year 
period  with  passage  of  PL  91-69  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  September  17,  1969,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
authorized  increased  federal  appropriations  for  the 
several  titles  included  in  the  Act,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  continue  and  expand  programs  designed  to 
assist  senior  citizens,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  proposal  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  funds  to  implement  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as  amended,  during  fiscal  year  71-72  is 
considerably  less  than  that  authorized  by  the  Congress 
'.which  requires  the  several  states  to  lessen  the  work 
that  is  being  done  for  aenior  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  by  less  than  20%  of  the  authorization  in  Title  III 
of  PL  91-69,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  scheduled  to  receive 

$88,309  to  conduct  Title  III  project  programs  in  the 
State  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
$148,646  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  further 
compared  with  $263,379  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and. 
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WHEREAS,  this  continued  decimation  of  a program  authorized 
by  the  Congress  works  hardships  upon  many  thousands  of 
older  people  in  the  State,  depriving  them  of  needed 
services  during  their  latter  years, 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Commission 

on  the  Aging,  assembled  in  regular  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  on  February  27,  1971,  does  hereby  e;xpress  its 
regrets  and  dissatisfaction  of  action  taken  by  the  present 
Nation.al  Administration  to  reduce  Federal  funds  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  p3-o\^ide  services  for  older  people 
through  PL  91  -SO  •'•.hus  working  a hardship  upon  the  older 
people  of  our  society  who  were  instrumental  in  creating 
the  great  State  and  Nation  in  which  we  live 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Louisiana  Commission  on  the 
Aging  hereby  calls  upon  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  ' 
Congressional  Delegation  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  rectify  this  nefarious 
arrangement,  and  cause  the  Congress  to  appropriate  not 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purposes  in  PL  89-73  and, 

\ 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

forwarded  to  all  members  of  the  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 


CERTIFICATION; 


I certify  that  the  above  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  an 
excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  Louisiana  Commission  on 
the  Aging  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  February  27,  1971. 


Archie  E.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Commission  on  the 
Aging 
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Louisiana  Commission  on  the  Aging 
Commission  Members 

ReVo  Eo  D.  Billoups 
BOX  1252 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821 

C.  So  Cadwallader 
1003  Sunset  Boulevard 
Ruston,  Louisiana*  71270 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Cenac 
152  Wilson  Avenue 
Houma,  Louisiana  70360 

ReVo  Dell  S.  Durand 
Route  2,  Box  221  * 

Pollock,  Louisiana 

Dr.  Frank  Forwood 
17  Elmwood 

Monroe,  Louisiana  71201  _ 

Mr,  A.  Ao  Fredericks 
224  Second  Street 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana  71457 

Dr.  Ben  Kaplan 
216  Stephen 

Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

Mr.  Elliott  J.  Keyes 

524  Camp  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

kcs'o  Frank  Odom 
3813  Florida  Boulevard 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
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STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 


OLYMPIA 


April  15,  1971 


Dear  Maggie : i 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  proposes  a reduction  In  the  funding  of 
Title  III  under  the  Older  American's  Act  from  $9,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  A similar 
reduction  In  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  Is  contemplated  from  $10,500,000  to  j 

$7,500,000. 

1 believe  It  Is  most  Important  that  these  programs  continue  to  operate  at  their  pres- 
ent level  or  at  a higher  level  during  this  period  of  economic  crisis.  The  proposed 
reduction  of  $3.5  million  In  Title  III  programs  and  $2.5  million  In  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  for  fiscal  year  1972  comes  at  a most  Inopportune  time.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  select  two  programs  that  have  provided  more  extensive  benefits  with 
such  a modest  outlay  of  funds. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1970,  64,000  of  our  older  citizens  In  the  State  of  Washington 
received  some  form  of  direct  service  from  the  currently  funded  Title  III  projects.  | 
Thousands  of  others  received  services  from  projects  carried  on  after  Older  American's  II 
Act  funding  ended,  for  which  we  received  no  reports.  In  the  same  period,  1,706  older 
volunteers  and  368  young  volunteers  served  older  persons  In  their  homes  or  centers  or  [ 
assisted  In  schools.  In  agencies  and  their  communities.  I 

The  proposed  decrease  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  Increase  In  the  funding 
level  for  approved  projects.  To  defray  costs  of  service  to  a far  greater  number  of 
participants,  preliminary  requests  on  final  applications  from  eight  communities  In 
our  state  having  a total  cost  of  $131,440  and  a federal  share  of  $74,705  cannot  be 
considered  for  funding. 

The  value  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  to  both  the  older  person  and  the  child 
Is  so  well  known  that  It  needs  no  elaboration.  The  160  Foster  Grandparents  In  this 
state  have  made  a major  contribution  to  the  well  being  and  progress  of  several  hun- 
dred children  In  our  schools  for  the  retarded.  We  had  anticipated  the  expansion  of 
this  valuable  program  to  other  community  settings  In  the  future. 

In  less  economically  difficult  times  the  state  and  Its  communities  would  be  able 
to  asstune  a larger  share  of  the  costs.  At  this  time.  It  simply  Is  not  possible. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  these  two  programs,  which  have  provided  benefits 
far  beyond  their  modest  costs,  should  be  curtailed  when  they  are  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  old  and  by  the  young. 

I hope  that  we  can  count  on  your  efforts  toward  the  maintenance  of  both  the  Title 
III  and  Foster  Grandparents  Programs  at  their  present  levels  of  funding. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel  J.  Evans 
Governor 
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YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right;  no  further  questions  on  the  aging 
programs,  so  you  can  go  ahead  with  “Youth  Development  and  De- 
linquency Prevention.”  For  the  record,  our  figures  are:  In  1971,  the 
appropriation  was  $15  million,  and  in  the  1972  budget  you  ask  for  $10 
million. 

Mr.  Twiname.  As  you  know,  the  J uvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  was  authorized  through  June  30,  1971.  The 
President’s  budget  for  1972  was  based  on  the  premise  that  we  would 
amend  that  act  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  implementing  interagency 
delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  systems  through  the  use  of 
expanded  programs  started  under  title  III  of  the  existing  act. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Technical  assistance  would  be  provided  to  State  and  local  agencies 
and  institutions  to  supplement  these  efforts.  A separate  training  pro- 
gram would  not  be  supported,  and  the  $10  million  requested  would  not 
involve  a major  expansion  into  a separate  services  program. 

Subsequent  to  the  President’s  budget  submission  to  you  this  past 
year.  Congress  has  passed  legislation  that  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  act  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  without  major 
amendments. 

This  will  mean  that,  in  terms  of  our  budget  proposal  for  $10  million, 
we  would  first  of  all  continue  to  meet  the  minimums  of  the  States  for 
planning,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  activities  under  title  I of  the 
act.  This  will  amount  to  $5,300,000  of  the  $10  million  requested. 

PREVENTION  SYSTEMS 

Secondly,  we  will  concentrate  our  efforts  on  model  comprehensive 
prevention  systems  for  providing  juvenile  delinquency  services  and 
will  continue  our  efforts  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  act. 


TRAINING 

A separate  training  program  will  not  be  supported  in  1972.  The 
training  activities  supported  in  the  past  have  been  focused  on  inservice, 
short-term  training  for  youth  service  personnel  and  persons  preparing 
for  new  careers  of  service  to  delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent  youth. 
We  feel  that  at  this  stage  in  dealing  with  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, we  should  focus  our  resources  on  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nical assistance  rather  than  on  the  short-term  training  that  has  been 
supported  in  the  past. 


PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right,  you  have  made  cuts  in  youth  develop- 
ment and  delinquency  prevention,  particularly  in  the  program  devel- 
opment area.  Why  are  you  making  these  reductions  ? 
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Mr.  Gemignani.  The  1972  budget  was  formulated  on  the  premise 
that  we  would  propose  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  implementing  in- 
teragency delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  systems.  The 
amount  requested  of  $10  million  would  support  the  approach  as  stated 
in  the  original  budget  estimate.  Direct  support  projects  would  have 
been  discontinued. 

With  the  extension  of  the  existing  act,  the  $10  million  will  support 
titles  I and  III  of  the  act,  with  emphasis  on  new  techniques  toward 
delinquency  prevention.  Title  I of  the  act  covers  planning,  rehabili- 
tation, and  prevention  projects  and  title  III  provides  for  development 
of  new  techniques  and  technical  assistance.  Title  II,  training,  will  not 
be  supported  from  1972  funds. 

LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  BATH 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Senator  Bayh,  has  written  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  expressing  concern  about  adequate  funding  for  this 
program  and  his  letter  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  follows :) 
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"^Cniicb  stales  Senate 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
(pursuant  to  sec.  12,  S.  RES.  32,  S2D  CONGRESS) 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 

June  23,  1971 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Your  Committee  is  presently  considering  the  Fiscal  1972 
request  for  appropriations  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  I am  especially  concerned  with  the  amount 
which  will  be  appropriated  for  the  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration,  which  has  primary  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

As  you  know,  a one-year  extension  of  the  1968  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  was  passed  this  week  by  both  Houses.  Although 
I,  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  Subcommittee,  have  had  serious 
misgivings  about  the  performance  of  HEW  in  fulfilling  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control, 
we  believe  that  a one-year  extension  will  allow  the  Congress  to 
complete  its  overview  of  the  program  administered  by  HEW  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  During  this  period,  we  will  be  able 
to  identify  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  HEW  in  fulfilling  its  original 
mandate  and  to  formulate  ways  in  which  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Act  in  combatting  juvenile  delinquency.  This  one- year  extension 
will  also  indicate  to  the  administrators  of  the  Act  that  their  perform- 
ance is  being  evaluated. 

One  of  the  reasons  frequently  cited  by  HEW  administrators 
for  the  apparent  operational  inadequacy  of  the  Act  has  been  the  severe 
lack  of  funds.  My  bill  extending  the  Act  for  one  year  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $75  million  for  Fiscal  1972.  I understand  that  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  originally  requested  $60  million 
within  HEW  for  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  Fiscal  1972.  This  figure 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  $40  million  by  the  Department  in  its 
request  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget.  The  OMB  further 
reduced  this  amount  to  the  meager  $10  million  presently  being  requested 
from  your  Committee. 

One  of  the  immediate  sacrifices  required  by  this  drastic 
reduction  in  resources  is  the  budget  allocation  for  the  training  of 
personnel  involved  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
control.  Training  is  specifically  authorized  under  the  Act,  and  yet. 
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because  of  the  severe  restriction  in  funds,  the  YDDPA  will  not  be  able 
to  support  this  function  in  Fiscal  1972.  As  many  witnesses  before  my 
Subcommittee  have  testified,  the  training  of  personnel  is  a vitally 
necessary  part  of  any  attempt  to  reform  existing  practices  in  juvenile 
courts  and  correctional  institutions.  To  eliminate  such  a critical 
function  because  of  inadequate  appropriations  does  inestimable  damage 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  involved  each  year  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

However,  the  training  function  is  not  the  only  one  that  will  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  resources  in  Fiscal  1972.  During  the  past  two  months, 

I have  received  hundreds  of  messages  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  Many  of  these  messages  came  from  HEW 
grantees  who  are  running  successful  programs  to  prevent  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency;  their  programs  will  have  to  be  phased  out  or 
reduced  in  scope  because  of  budgetary  restraints.  Some  of  the  most 
innovative  work  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  being  conducted 
under  funds  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  We  cannot  afford 
to  short-change  such  efforts  at  a time  when  juvenile  crime  is  increasing 
at  alarming  rates. 

Congress  has  a responsibility  to  see  that  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  is  made  to  work  as  it  was  intended.  In  order  to 
give  HEW  a real  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  fulfill 
the  Act’s  mandate.  Congress  has  approved  a legislative  authorization 
of  $75  million  for  the  coming  Fiscal  year.  Even  this  amount  is  paltry 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
facing  this  country.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  juveniles  are 
involved  in  at  least  half  of  the  total  serious  crimes  committed  each 
year;  yet,  only  a fraction  of  Federal  funds  now  being  expended  for 
crime  control  are  allocated  to  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
should  not  further  reduce  the  Federal  commitment  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  delinquency.  Where  are  our  national  values  when  we 
can  spend  $4  billion  for  our  nation's  roads  and  $10  million  for  our 
nation's  delinquency  prevention? 

I urge  you  and  the  members  of  your  Committee  to  provide  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  make  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  an 
effective  force  in  the  national  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I am 


Sincerely, 


BIRCH  BAYH 
Chairman 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  are  these  handicapped  people  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  or  does  it  deal  with  any  form  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Not  for  juvenile  delinquents  but  delinquency-prone 
youths  or  disadvantaged  youths. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Well,  you  have  projects  going  where  you  have 
short-term  training,  and  who  comes  in  as  eligibles  for  that  ? Are  they 
handicapped  people  or  anyone  ? 

Types  of  Training  Provided 

Mr.  Gemignani.  The  majority  of  training  has  been  for  professionals 
in  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention ; training  for  paraprofessionals 
that  work  in  such  programs  as  youth  service  bureaus;  training  of 
volunteers  in  juvenile  courts;  and  training  of  young  people  them- 
selves to  work  with  other  youngsters  who  are  troublesome  in  the 
community. 

Senator  Magntjson.  You  say  there  is  a variety  of  people  for  this 
training.  Aren’t  you  getting  into  the  educational  field  now  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  No. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  do  you  mean — ‘‘No”  ? Do  you  want  me 
to  show  you  what  the  Office  of  Education  has  for  juvenile  educational 
training?  I can  dig  it  out,  but  it  is  millions,  and  here  we  go  again. 

Now,  if  they  were  handicapped  people,  I can  understand  your  posi- 
tion, but — well,  are  they  in  school,  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  We  are  phasing  training  out;  there  is  no  appro- 
priation being  asked  for  training. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I know,  but  you  had  that  appropriation.  What 
are  you  going  to  do,  then ; technical  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  in  the  education  bill. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Not  to  the  same  recipients  or  the  same  type  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  education  bill  does  not  allow  for  the  same  type  of 
technical  assistance. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  juveniles  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  To  professionals  and  agencies  in  the  community. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  what  do  they  do  ? Technical  assistance  for 
teaching  and  training  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes;  but  under  the  education  bill  most  of  the 
delinquency  training  has  been  in  an  institutional  setting. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Not  necessarily;  they  can  go  outside.  They  go 
down,  for  instance,  in — well,  in  Tacoma  there  is  urban  coalition  that 
does  it  downtown,  and  the  people  from  the  colleges  go  out  there  and 
even  the  high  school  teachers  under  the  grants  from  the  education  bill, 
and  that  is  if  they  handle  them  all.  If  you  are  going  to  handle  only 
the  handicapped,  then  this  is  a good  program. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  They  don’t  handle  them  all.  Senator.  The  fact 
is  that  our  training  program  has  reached,  in  3 years,  over  22,000  peo- 
ple— paraprofessionals,  professionals,  and  volunteers^ — not  receiving 
support  from  the  education  bill  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
that  support  under  the  present  legislation  from  education. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICES  : EDUCATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  in  title  I of  ESEA  we  have  $1.6  billion 
for  educationally  deprived  children.  That  is  under  title  I.  They  have 
seminars  and  programs  above  the  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Then  we  have  supplemental  services  for  this  same  purpose,  and  they 
don’t  have  to  do  it  in  the  institution  but  can  go  out  and  have  groups 
in  the  community  centers — $1,  $2,  $3  million — ^and  dropout  prevention 
accounts  for  some  more.  If  that  is  not  duplication,  I don’t  know  what  is. 

Mr.  Oemignani.  It  is  certainly  a package  for  delinquency — ^the 
education  part — but  it  does  not  train  probation  officers  and  parole 
agents  'and  other  types  of  people  that  are  important  to  delinquency 
prevention  activities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  not  talking  about  what  is  important,  be- 
cause I know  what  is  important,  but  I am  talking  about  duplication 
of  services. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  But  there  is  no  duplication  when  they  do  not  train 
those  people. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  they  can  under  the  education  bill ; under 
title  I,  ESEA,  you  can  do  anything  like  that  you  wish.  It  is  a broad 
authority,  and  for  special  services  you  can  also  do  this.  You  don’t  have 
to  do  it  in  the  schoolhouse  particularly. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  I still  don’t  believe  that  we  have  that  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  PARAPROFESSIONAL  TRAINEES 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  you  work  with  just  the  handicapped  this  way, 
that  is  all  right,  but  if  you  take  in  all  juveniles  you  think  may  be 
delinquent  or  have  tendencies  of  delinquency,  you  are  duplicating 
what  the  education  bill  is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  are  not  training  the  youth,  which  is  what  the 
title  I money  is  focused  on. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Who  are  you  taking  into  these  programs? 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  people  who  are  working  with  youth,  the  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofessionals  working  with  the  youth  outside  of 
the  school  system  in  special  agencies  and  in  special  settings,  so  that 
delinquent  or  delinquency-prone  youth  may  come  to  be  helped.  This 
is  a different  direction,  sir,  separate  and  distinct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  they  can  go  outside  and  do  it;  they  claim 
they  go  to  the  homes  and  everything  else  and  have  meetings  in  the 
local  community  to  do  just  what  you  are  doing. 

LEVEL  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  are  not  the  sole  interested  agency  by  any  means. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  purpose  of  asking  for  only  $10  million,  is  that  this 
agency — in  fact,  this  reflects  the  whole  mission  of  the  Social  and 
Kehabilitation  Service — is  to  knit  together  in  special  ways  some  of 
these  main  institutions  like  education,  some  of  the  functions  they  are 
doing  in  particular  systematic  ways  in  the  communities,  so  we  don’t 
duplicate  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  still  don’t  explain  it  to  me. 
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Senator  Cottox.  In  this  particular  program,  you  don’t  deal  with 
juveniles;  you  train  probation  oflB.cers  and  other  people  who  do  deal 
with  juveniles ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  Yes;  mider  title  II  of  the  act.  We  do  fund  action 
programs  that  rehabilitate  and  prevent  delinquency  under  titles  I 
and  III  of  the  act.  Under  title  II,  most  of  the  training  money  goes 
to  train  professionals  who  may  for  instance  be  working  in  one  of  the 
youth  service  bureaus.  You  just  don’t  put  staff  in  there  without  a train- 
ing component  which  helps  to  develop  the  necessary  techniques  and 
skills  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  young  people.  The  training 
money  assists  in  the  staff  development  of  those  who  work  in  delin- 
quency programs. 

Senator  Cottox.  Do  the  States  do  anything  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  The  States  come  to  us  for  training  moneys  and  also 
some  training  is  State  funded. 

TRAIXIXG  FOR  PROBATIOX  OFFICERS 

Senator  Cottox.  Long  before  I came  to  Congress,  in  my  State  we 
had  a branch  of  our  justice  system,  a branch  with  justices  that  would 
deal  with  juvenile  crimes  in  local  municipal  courts.  An  exception  was 
made  for  major  crimes  where  they  were  bound  aver  to  the  grand  jury 
and  the  superior  courts.  Otherwise  they  had  these  cases  where  the 
lawyers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  would  sit  for  3 days  a 
week  on  these  cases.  We  had  probation  officers  in  each  one  of  those 
courts.  TVdien  young  people,  juveniles  and  teenagers,  would  come  in 
before  them,  we  just  wouldn’t  send  them  to  reform  school  or  shake 
our  fingers  at  them  but  would  put  them  on  probation  and  the  probation 
officer  would  work  with  them  and  report  to  the  court. 

Now,  those  are  all  trained  in  our  own  State,  and  they  have  demon- 
stration meetings  once  or  twice  a year.  It  is  expensive,  but  these  proba- 
tion officers  get  the  kind  of  training  they  need,  to  be  sure — and  this  is 
a rural  State — ^to  do  their  work.  Is  that  what  you  do  with  the  $10 
million  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  Not  with  the  $10  million.  Again,  the  title  II  is  our 
training  authority  for  which  we  are  not  asking  money  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Cottox.  Exactly  what  do  you  do  with  $10  million  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  The  $10  million  is  to  support  activities  under  titles 
I and  III  of  the  act.  Title  I is  for  action  programs  to  fund  ongoing 
comprehensive  State  planning  which  is  mandated  through  legislation. 
We  also  fund  action  programs  in  delinquency  prevention.  Training 
is  still  authorized  in  our  legislation  but  we  are  not  asking  for  money 
this  year  for  the  training  program. 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  In  effect,  we  are  agreeing  with  you. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  do  you  treat  these  people — send  them  to 
school  ? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  We  are  not  going  to.  The  reason  we  are  withdrawing 
from  training  is  the  reason  you  stated. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  are  withdrawing  from  training,  and  what 
are  you  doing  ? 

Mr.  Twixame.  We  are  not  asking  for  training  funds,  we  are  going 
to  concentrate  on  the  most  important  work  we  can  contribute. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  do  you  select  your  people  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Twuxame.  Excuse  me  ? 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  SUPPORTED  BY  YD  AND  DP  FUNDS 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  under 
the  program  or  expect  to  employ  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  I will  get  that  for  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  talking  about  Federal  people. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Federal  people? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  both. 

Mr.  Miller.  Approximately  9 man-years  for  consultants. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  it  all  grants  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  All  grants. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes,  to  the  States. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  their  juvenile  department  if  they  have  one? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yo  sir;  if  I could  describe  a project  for  you  it 
might  give  you  a better  idea  of  the  type  of  activities  we  are  talking 
about. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  will  be  helpful. 

ASSISTING  YOUTH  IN  DANGER  OF  BECOMING  DELINQUENT 

Mr.  Gemignani.  One  of  the  problems  we  find  in  the  community. 
Senator,  is  a growing  feeling  of  alienation  among  our  youth  and  the 
need  of  young  people  to  be  more  involved  in  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives.  We  have  just  funded  a program  which  has  established  a youth 
coalition  project  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  program  was  jointly  planned 
by  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Youth  Coalition 
itself  is  an  organization  of  about  60  youth  groups  made  up  of  street 
gangs,  church  groups.  Boy  Scouts,  and  so  forth. 

Within  the  community,  the  youth-developing  institutions  all  agreed 
to  participate  in  this  program.  Each  of  them  is  hiring  a young  per- 
son that  would  act  as  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
the  education  department  or  assistant  to  the  chief  of  police  in  the 
police  department,  and  so  forth,  to  help  bring  the  feelings  and  con- 
cerns of  the  young  people  into  those  institutions  that  concern  them. 
The  Youth  Coalition  will  offer  young  people  a feeling  of  participa- 
tion within  the  community. 

In  certain  neighborhoods  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  there  is  a 60-percent 
school  dropout  rate.  Many  of  those  remaining  in  school  never  go 
beyond  high  school  experience. 

In  addition  to  funding  the  Youth  Coalition,  we  have  funded  a proj- 
ect called  Street  Academy.  The  Street  Academy  picks  up  the  60  per- 
cent of  school  dropouts  and  offers  then),  a curriculum  in  cooperation 
with  the  school,  which  leads  to  a general  high  school  diploma  and 
opens  up  job  possibilities  for  the  young  people. 

NEW  CAREERS  FOR  YOUTH 

We  hope  next  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Labor  will  open  up 
new  career  opportunities  for  some  of  the  youngsters. 

It  is  this  type  of  program  that,  in  essence,  becomes  a prevention 
program,  because  it  develops  the  potential  for  young  people  to  achieve 
self-esteem  in  their  community,  which  many  of  them  have  not  had 
in  the  past. 
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Senator  Magnusox.  "Wliat  is  the  difference  between  yonr  dropout 
program  and  the  dropout  program  imder  section  807  of  the  Education 


Act? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  I am  not  that  familiar  with  section  807. 

Senator  ]\L\gxusox.  You  had  better  get  familiar,  because  we  have 
$10  million  in  each  program. 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  But  there  is  a basic  difference,  Senator,  that  one 
focuses  on  coimseling. 

Senator  ^L\gxusox.  No,  no,  no.  They  say,  “No ; we  have  money  in 
for  counseling  here  separately.’’  Yes,  supplemental  ser^dces;  we  have 
counseling  money  separately. 


COUXSELIXG  YOUTH 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  Counseling — ^this  is  the  point.  The  one  focuses 
basically  on  counseling  in  an  attempt  to  readjust  the  youngster  back 
to  the  school  system.  Our  programs  go  to  the  coimnunity,  rather  than 
to  the  school.  TTe  are  attempting  to  bring  about  necessar\^  changes 
withm  the  school.  An  example  is  the  Street  Academy  type  of  program 
I mentioned.  Many  youngsters,  despite  any  amount  of  counseling  the 
school  gives  them,  are  not  able  to  make  it  within  the  school,  so  you 
have  to  look  for  alternative  programs.  It  is  these  alternative  programs 
that  we  are  helping  to  develop. 


LAW  EXFORCE3IEXT  ASSISTAXCE  ACT 

Senator  Foxg.  Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $532  million  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  under  the  Justice  Department, 
and  tliis  year  the  Department  asked  for  $698  million.  The  Justice 
Department  is  zeroing  in  on  juvenile  delinquency  because  most  of 
the  offenders  are  jiivemles  today. 

Now,  how  do  you  relate  to  that?  How  do  you  coordinate  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  people  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  lYe  are  cooperatmg  closely  with  them.  There  is 
again  a basic  difference  between  the  issue  of  criminal  behavior  on  the 
part  of  young  people  and  the  issue  of  prevention,  which  speaks  to  the 
youth  development  institutions  of  the  community. 

CORRECTIOXAL  PROGRAMS 

The  LEAA  fimds  programs  that  are  admmistered  within  the  ju- 
venile correctional  system;  probation  or  parole  programs  or  “part 
way  home”  programs  administered  by  correctional  agencies.  We  fund 
programs  administered  outside  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  which 
have  a direct  bearing  toward  preventing  young  people  from  involve- 
ment with  or  return  to  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Senator  Foxg.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  one 
agency  handling  everything  as  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Twixame.  I think  not.  It  wouldn’t  be  convenient. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  mean  it  would  be  confused,  you  said? 

Mr.  Twixame.  Convenient. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I thought  you  said  it  would  be  confused.  And 
it  can’t  be  any  more  confused  than  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  Twiname.  The  juvenile  delinquency  problem  is  so  pervasive  in 
this  country,  we  have  to  view  it  as  a major  challenge  to  society. 

Senator  Fong.  That  is  why  we  appropriated  so  much  last  year 
to  the  J ustice  Department. 

Correctional  Institutions 

Mr.  Twiname.  Eight,  and  the  correctional  institutions  are  a major 
factor,  but  so  are  the  educational  institutions,  and  if  they  did  a good 
job,  there  wouldn’t  be  so  many  of  the  youth  over  in  the  correctional 
institutions. 

There  are  also  the  other  community  facilities  such  as  the  recreation 
departments,  and  there  are  a number  of  functional  institutions  in  so- 
ciety we  have  to  hold  accountable,  the  job  training  facilities  also. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  we  can  do  the  job  if  we  get  each  of 
these  institutions  and  agencies  functioning  a little  more  responsibly  to 
the  needs  of  these  young  people,  particularly  those  who  are  more  prone 
to  delinquent  behavior.  No  one  of  them  alone  can  do  the  job.  What 
has  been  missing  is  a way  in  which  they  can  function  in  a coordina- 
nated  way  at  the  community  level. 

This  is  one  service  we  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  communities 
with  this  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  knit  together  the  inter- 
relationship between  those  functional  establishments,  between  those 
agencies  and  institutions  who  would  normally  think  about  their  own 
functional  way  of  approaching  the  problem. 

Senator  Fong.  You  think  you  can  do  it  with  $10  million  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  reason  we  have  not  requested  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion is  that  it  is  a tricky  business  to  knit  these  institutions  together 
while  not  duplicating  their  activities.  We  should  not  put  blinders  on 
and  go  about  our  business  without  thinking  about  the  relationship 
of  projects  like  the  Street  Academy  to  the  educational  school  system 
and  about  training  and  job  placement  programs  in  the  community. 
It  is  a very  difficult  job  because  these  programs  have  operated  inde- 
pendently  and  are  quite  fragmented. 

We  are  not  trying  to  run  a big  bureaucracy  with  this  agency  by  try- 
ing to  get  more  money  and  running  a duplicate  program,  but  we  can, 
with  these  prevention  systems,  go  into  communities  like  South  Bend 
or  the  State  of  Montana,  where  we  have  taken  a small  amount  of  money, 
and  begin  to  establish  a coalition  with  the  Labor  Department,  Office 
of  Education,  Justice  Department,  and  some  voluntary  agencies  there 
to  put  together  a plan  that  incorporates  everyone’s  responsibilities  to- 
gether toward  an  objective  for  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

It  is  hard  to  do,  but  we  would  like  to  do  it  and  do  it  well  with  this 
amount  of  money ; and  if  we  can  do  it  well,  we  can  do  it  more  and  better 
in  a lot  more  States  and  may  come  back  and  ask  for  more  money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  say  this  is  mainly  grants  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  YD  AND  DPA 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  some  people  employed  here  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  The  total  professional  staff  is  approximately  25. 
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Senator  Magnusoist.  Twenty-five,  and  the  rest  are — well,  are  there 
any  field  people  ? 

Mr.  Gemignats^i.  Yes,  we  have  staff  in  each  of  the  10  regional  offices 
of  HEW. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  leave  it  up  to  the  States,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Twuname.  These  projects  go  to  this  matter. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Let  me  explain.  We  give  a great  deal  of  teclmical 
assistance  to  the  States.  Many  times  the  States  are  not  able  to  bring 
about  the  coalition  of  services  and  funding  that  is  needed  to  put  to- 
gether a viable  program  for  delinquency  prevention,  so  we  are  able 
to  go  in  and  assist  the  States  to  bring  together  the  necessary  agencies 
and  the  necessary  programs  to  the  point  where  they  can  do  a more 
effective  job. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  send  people  out  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  We  send  our  own  staff,  and  then  we  provide  for  na- 
tional consultants  through  our  technical  assistance  money  to  assist  the 
States  where  needed. 

If  a State  or  community  desires  to  set  up  a youth  service  bureau, 
for  instance,  and  wants  to  profit  from  the  successful  experiences  of 
similar  bureaus  and  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made, 
we  would  make  available  a national  or  regional  staff,  persons  with 
the  necessary  skills  or  if  needed,  purchase  the  services  on  a consultant 
basis  of  a top  man  in  the  field  to  go  in  and  assist  the  State  or  commu- 
nity to  plan  an  effective  program.  In  the  long  run  it  saves  tax  dollars, 
and  we  are  able  to  fund  more  successes  than  failures. 

Senator  ]\L\gnuson.  Do  we  pay  the  salaries  of  the  State  people  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Under  title  i of  the  act,  which  authorizes  us  to 
reserve  a certain  amount  of  money  for  States  to  do  comprehensive 
planning  in  delinquency  prevention,  the  State  delinquency  prevention 
planner  in  most  cases  is  paid  a salary  out  of  the  grant. 

Senator  ^Iagnuson.  Out  of  the  grant,  so  we  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Geiviignani.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  the  grant  matching  ? 

Mr.  GEraGNANi.  The  plamiing  grant  requires  10  percent  match- 
ing— 90  percent  Federal  funds  and  10  percent  State  funds. 

Senator  IVUgnuson.  All  right ; put  in  the  record  how  many  people 
we  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Under  the  planning  grant  program  there  is  one  in 
each  State,  approximately. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  About  50  people. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  the  State  pays  the  rest  of  the  salaries  ? 

]\lr.  Gemignani.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  their  juvenile  department? 

Mr.  Ge^gnani.  Yes. 


JUVENILE  COURTS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  go  into  juvenile  courts  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  We  fimd  programs  in  juvenile  courts,  and  we  coop- 
erate with  juvenile  court  judges  in  funding  of  projects  or  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  priorities  and  guidelines. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  a juvenile  judge  in  a big  county,  an 
urban  county,  has  a lot  of  w'hat  they  call  probation  officers  and  coun- 
selors, and  he  may  have  a staff  of  10  in  a large  court,  and  he  says, 
“Well,  we  are  not  doing  very  well,  and  I can’t  get  along  with  the  State 
and  I would  like  advice.”  Would  you  give  him  a grant? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  We  would  give  him  technical  assistance.  In  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  for  instance,  they  have  had  recently  two  young  persons  that 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  in  the  juvenile  detention  center.  The 
Denver  authorities  asked  for  technical  assistance  to  assist  them  to  make 
a survey  of  the  juvenile  court  and  its  facilities  and  to  recommend 
needed  changes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  were  concerned  over  what  the  State  may  be 
doing  ? This  would  be  separate  from  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes,  separate  from  what  the  State  does. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  in  some  cases  the  State  capital  is  a lit- 
tle far  away  from  some  of  these  people  or  they  don’t  get  along. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  And  many  times  some  States  don’t  have  the  capa- 
bility of  handling  it  fast  enough.  In  this  case,  through  our  technical 
assistance  grant  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  study  is  being  done 
by  highly  qualified  consultants. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  those  cases,  the  delinquency  is  a fact,  at 
least,  because  they  have  violated  some  concept  of  law  or  some  concept 
of  the  community,  have  they  not,  before  they  get  into  court  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Yes. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  DEFINED 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  is  no  criterion  for  what  is  a juvenile 
delinquent,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Gemignani.  No;  that  is,  except  what  you  want  it  to  be. 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  I was  a kid,  a juvenile  delinquent,  in 
my  time,  was  a fellow  that  didn’t  pay  his  library  dues. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  That  is  the  problem. 

Senator  Magnuson.  He  owed  18  cents  and  did  not  get  down  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  As  you  well  know.  Senator,  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems is  that  too  many  youngsters  today  are  sent  through  our  juvenile 
courts.  The  majority  of  kids  appear  before  juvenile  court  because  of 
truancy  or  runaways  or  curfew  violations,  and  so  forth.  We  need  to 
search  for  alternative  programs  for  these  youngsters  rather  than 
label  them  juvenile  delinquents  and  place  them  in  the  correctional 
institutions. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I get  the  impression  that  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems  and  handling  of  them  center  more  on  the  local 
officials  than  the  State  officials.  You  may  have  a State  plan — I can 
understand  that — but  when  you  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  the 
problem,  it  is  a local  problem  for  a juvenile  judge  or  group  of 
community  people  trying  to  assist  him  irrespective  of  what  the  State 
plan  may  be. 

FUNDING 

Mr.  Gemignani.  You  see,  in  most  States  the  youth  department — 
either  the  youth  authority  or  youth  commission — is  a State  program 
funded  by  State  funds.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  probation  serv- 
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ices  are  county  services  and  are  funded  by  local  funds  and  subsidized 
by  State  funds. 

The  place  where  help  is  needed  in  the  field  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion is  in  activating  a majority  of  agencies  that  have  a lot  to  do  with 
development  of  young  people. 

For  instance,  private  agencies  like  the  YMCA,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
other  local  community  programs  also  have  a vital  role  in  the  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  delinquents.  These  particular  programs  and 
services  are  not  funded  by  States  moneys  or  local  public  moneys.  There 
is  a need  for  a type  of  grant  that  begins  to  meld  that  type  of  service 
together  also  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  rate  of  delinquency  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  point  I am  making  is:  I hope  you  donh 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  your  problem  ends  when  you  give  something 
to  the  State  and  the  State  ostensibly  has  a program.  This  is  the  point 
I am  making.  That  is  like  the  Denver  program;  that  was  with  the 
State,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  Yes. 

Senator  IMagxusox.  Because  you  get  a State  program  and  you  don’t 
generate  the  community  effort  on  a State  program  that  you  do  down 
in  the  local  area,  where  they  have  and  see  the  problem. 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  funding  is 
local.  While  we  work  through  the  State  in  the  plamiing  of  the  pro- 
grams all  of  our  money  must  flow  through  the  States.  We  demand 
100  percent  pass-through  of  money  to  the  local  community. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Senator  Magxusox.  What  are  the  administrative  costs  for  the 
State?  Have  you  any  idea? 

iVIr.  Gemignani.  For  planning? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yo;  out  of  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  Gemignani.  The  admuiistrative  cost  for  the  $10  million  is  very 
low. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  make  a grant  for  “a?”  number  of  dollars 
and  do  it  upon  application? 

Mr.  Gemignaxi.  Yes. 

Senator  j\T\gxusox.  Do  they,  in  their  a]Dplication,  tell  you  what 
their  administrative  costs  are  going  to  be?  Say  you  make  a grant  of 
$50,000.  IWiat  are  their  administrative  costs?  Mdiat  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  It  depends  on  the  program.  I am  not  sure  of  the 
question  you  are  asking  “What  is  the  administrative  cost  to  the 
State?”  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  State  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 
Administrative  costs  for  running  programs  are  given  to  the  grantee 
who  may  be  a local  group  such  as  a church  or  local  court  for  instance. 

Senator  ]VT\gxtjSox.  Seemingl}^  I can’t  get  down  to  the  personnel 
and  costs  with  you  people.  If  you  make  a grant  of  $50,000,  that  is 
Federal  money? 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Twixaisie.  Yes. 

Senator  W^gxusox.  Yow,  how  much  of  that  is  going  to  be  used  in 
a given  area — Denver  or  Seattle  or  anyplace  else,  or  wherever  you 
make  it — for  administrative  costs?  Don’t  you  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  They  vary  from  program  to  program. 
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Mr.  Twiname.  Wouldn’t  it  be  safe  to  say,  though,  they  are  almost 
all  administrative  costs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  I want. 

Mr.  Twiname.  They  all  go  to  somebody’s  salary  or  support  some- 
thing for  somebody;  it  is  all  administrative  cost  as  far  as  I am 
concerned. 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  are  some  maintenance  costs  and  other 
costs? 

Mr.  Twiname.  There  may  be  typewriters  purchased,  but  the  way 
you  asked  the  question,  we  are  really  putting  bread  on  somebody’s 
table  or  somebody  is  getting  paid  to  provide  equipment  or  services. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  do  not  know  for  the  record  how  many 
people  we  hire? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  have  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  not  saying  they  should  not  hire  them. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  have  it  and  are  ready  to  submit  it. 

Senator  Magnuson".  All  right;  put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Number  of  personnel  paid  from  juvenile  delinquency  funds 


State  and  local  employees 332 

Other  non-Federal  employees 178 

Total 510 


Senator  Magnuson.  When  you  get  in  this  country  to  the  point  where 
three  and  a half  to  four  people  out  of  every  10  are  working  for  gov- 
ernment, local.  State,  or  Federal,  and  the  other  six  are  working  hard 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  hire  them — I am  talking  about  people ; it  is  so  hard 
to  get  those  figures  in  this  whole  social  field.  Sometimes  you  have 
matched  the  payment,  the  salaries  in  the  States;  but  if  you  match 
two  people,  that  is  one  for  us,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Your  question  on  staff  support  always  baffles  me,  be- 
cause we  know  when  you  leave  here  today  and  stop  off  at  the  store  and 
buy  two  cigars,  because  you  are  paid  from  Federal  money,  you  know, 
you  are  supporting  the  local  drugstore,  too. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  if  you  ask  the  average  person,  ^^Does  the 
Federal  Government  employ  too  many  people?”  you  get  98  percent  of 
them  saying  Yes”  if  you  have  a Gallup-type  poll ; and  what  we  want 
is  a record  to  show  that  some  of  these  people  are  important  and  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  have  them. 

OUTKEACH 

Mr.  Gemignani.  Administrative  costs  in  many  of  our  programs  are 
low.  For  example,  we  funded  the  national  YMCA  to  train  youth  Out- 
reach workers  in  local  communities.  These  Outreach  workers  are  youth 
and  professionals  that  are  skilled  enough  to  go  into  communities  and 
work  with  hard-core  youth. 

The  total  staff  of  the  YMCA  that  is  working  in  that  program,  I think, 
is  between  three  and  four  staff  people.  The  majority  of  the  costs  there 
went  to  the  direct  training  of  over  300  youth  from  ghetto  communities 
as  Outreach  workers. 
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This  also  stimulated  over  100  new  career  positions  within  the 
Y^ICA  for  at  least  100  youth.  This  grant,  I believe,  was  for  a little 
over  $100,000,  and  the  majority  of  the  cost  went  to  train  the  young 
people  and  very  little  to  personnel  within  the  YMCA  except  for  that 
persomiel  needed  to  train  the  others. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  Well,  you  have  grants,  subsidies,  and  contri- 
butions, $8  million  out  of  the  $10  million  in  your  record,  and  you  have 
travel  and  transportation,  $20,000;  and  is  that  for  your  local  office 
here  ? It  must  be. 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  This  money  is  for  travel  and  related  expenses  of 
consultants  as  authorized  in  section  109  (h)  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Senator  W\gxusox.  Put  in  the  record  w^hat  you  mean  by  “sub- 
sidies'' and  “contributions,'’  what  is  the  difference  between  the  grant 
and  subsidy  and  contribution. 

Mr.  Gemigxaxi.  We  will  do  that. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Is  there  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Twixame.  I don’t  know,  but  I will  find  out. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Thank  you  xery  much. 

(The  information  follows :) 

Explaxatiox  of  “Grants,  Subsidies,  and  Contributions” 

The  “Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions”  category  included  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  budget  is  one  of 
the  uniform  classifications  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  presenting  the  Federal  budget  to  the  Congress.  Other  classifications  include 
travel,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  services. 

The  grants  category  in  the  case  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  account  refers 
to  how  much  of  the  total  fimds  will  be  used  for  grant-in-aid  to  States  and  locali- 
ties. The  subsidies  and  contributions  do  not  apply  here  but  would  apply  to  other 
kinds  of  accounts  involved  in  activities  such  as  contributions  fixed  by  treaty  and 
readjustments  and  other  benefits  for  veterans. 

The  purpose  of  these  classifications  is  to  present  the  budget  by  object  of 
expense  as  well  as  by  program  activities  to  provide  further  information  on  how 
the  funds  would  be  spent. 


RESEARCH  AXD  TRAIXIXG 

Senator  W\gxusox.  Xext  is  the  subject  of  “Ecsearcli  and  training,” 
and  you  may  continue  your  statement,  Mr.  Twiname. 

Mr.  Twixame.  All  research  functions  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Sendee  have  been  consolidated  within  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Demonstrations  in  the  Office  of  Planning,  Research  and  Training  to 
improve  our  capability  of  administering  the  total  research  strateg}^ 
and  to  improve  utilization  of  research  findmgs  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service. 

We  are  proposing  research  and  demonstration  programs  to  further 
advance  our  knowledge  and  improve  the  delivery^  of  servdees  to  those 
who  are  disabled,  including  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts;  to  improve  the  administration  of  social  services  to  the  poor; 
to  improve  child  welfare  services,  especially  in  the  areas  of  proAuding 
effectiA^e  alternatiATS  to  institutional  care;  and  to  deA’elop  better  ways 
to  deliA^er  and  finance  health  care  serAuces  to  those  Avith  low  incomes. 
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INCOME  MAINTENANCE  STUDIES 

We  will  continue  the  Seattle,  Denver,  and  Gary,  Ind.,  income  main- 
tenance studies  in  order  to  insure  the  availability  of  research-based  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  development,  implementation,  and  analysis 
of  welfare  reform  measures.  Kesearch  findings  from  these  experiments 
will  play  an  important  role  in  detet*mining  the  direction  of  the  future 
income  maintenance  legislation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  can’t  get  away  from  that;  can  you? 

Mr.  TtviNAME.  F uture  legislation  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Twiname.  No;  it  keeps  coming  up. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  us  talk  about  that  when  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  are  talking  about  future  beyond  the  one  in  front 
of  the  Congress  now.  We  want  to  be  able  to  have  something  to  do 
2 or  3 years  from  now. 

OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

An  office  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  has  been  created 
within  the  Office  of  Planning,  Eesearch,  and  Training  to  coordinate 
the  development  of  policy  and  guidelines  for  all  training  programs 
in  the  Social  and  Kehabilitation  Service.  In  1972  the  requested  funds 
for  training,  together  with  1971  funds  of  $5.4  million  shifted  from 
research  and  demonstrations,  will  be  used  primarily  for  support  of 
long  term  educational  programs  to  meet  a major  need  of  increasing 
the  manpower  pool  in  particularly  scarce  skills. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
all  the  training  grant  programs,  and  we  are  developing  new  criteria 
and  policies  for  administering  them. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE  EXPERIMENTS 

Senator  Magnuson.  F or  the  last  several  years  we  have  been  appro- 
priating money  for  income  maintenance  experiments.  This  year  you 
want  $2  million  more  for  a total  of  $11  million.  How  long  are  these 
experiments  planned  to  last? 

Mr.  Longmire.  The  operational  phase  of  the  experiments  will  last 
for  3 years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  a special  evaluation  phase  of 
about  6 months’  duration  will  take  place  and  complete  the  projects. 
There  are  several  important  reasons  for  continuing  the  operational 
phase  over  a 3-year  period.  First,  since  most  social  and  economic 
processes  are  rather  slow  to  adjust,  the  experimental  period  must  be 
rather  long.  Second,  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  distortions  in 
the  behavior  of  the  experimental  population  produced  during  the 
startup  phase  of  the  experiment  by  the  newness  of  it  and  during  the 
last  period  by  anticipation  of  its  termination.  Hence,  the  experiments 
must  be  in  operation  for  at  least  several  years  before  it  can  be  said 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  observed  results  are  simply  not 
distortions  due  to  the  newness  of  the  project.  Third,  since  the  objective 
of  the  experiments  is  to  measure  the  longrun  responses  of  families  to 
an  income  maintenance  program,  the  families  must  be  able  to  regard 
the  experimental  payments  as  being  secure  for  a reasonable  length  of 
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time.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  estimated  that  a minimum  of  3 
years  of  actual  operations  are  needed.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  a 
further  safe^ard  in  testing  the  validity  of  the  experimental  results, 
a small  portion  of  the  sample  (approximately  20  percent)  from  the 
Seattle-Denver  experiment  will  continue  on  the  program  for  2 addi- 
tional years.  This  extension  will  serve  to  verify  that  the  experimental 
results  from  the  total  Seattle-Denver  sample  as  well  as  the  other  three 
experiments  are  not  unduly  biased  by  the  effects  of  a transitory  change 
in  income. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  this  concept  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
why  are  you  pushing  so  hard  for  operational  legislation?  Do  these 
experiments  mean  anything  ? Are  they  working  ? 

Mr.  Longmire.  Although  the  experiments  have  already  provided 
some  limited  data  supportive  of  the  welfare  reform  concept,  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  flesh  out  details  required  under  the  basic  welfare  re- 
form proposed.  The  justification  for  welfare  reform  rests  upon  the 
breakdown  of  the  existing  welfare  system  and  upon  an  analysis  of 
what  caused  this  breakdown,  that  is,  the  incentives  in  the  current  pro- 
gram for  family  breakup,  the  current  work  disincentive  of  excluding 
aid  to  the  working  poor,  and  the  widely  divergent  benefit  levels  across 
the  States  which  produce  gross  inequities  of  treatment  among  equally 
needy  families.  No  experiment  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  these 
program  inequities  should  be  minimized.  The  welfare  reform  program 
builds  upon  analyses  of  these  problems  and  offers  immediate  and  work- 
able solutions  to  them. 

While  welfare  reform  is  the  appropriate  answer  to  the  current  wel- 
fare crisis,  it  is  inevitable,  as  time  goes  on,  changes  to  the  basic  legisla- 
tion will  be  proposed  by  this  or  subsequent  administrations  or  by  the 
Congress.  Thus  the  experiments  look  to  the  future  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  designed  to  provide  useful  information  to  the  policymakers 
who  will  be  concerned  with  such  questions  as  the  impact  of  raising  the 
basic  support  level,  changing  the  marginal  tax  rates,  expanding  pro- 
gram coverage,  integration  with  other  in-kind  and  cash  programs,  and 
so  forth.  The  central  concern  of  the  experiments,  that  of  work  incen- 
tives, does  not  arise  in  the  more  modest  support  level  and  its  work 
requirement  provisions.  Welfare  reform  responds  to  a set  of  problems 
who^  immediacy  has  been  well  documented.  The  experiments  will  be 
crucial  in  providing  basic  information  for  future  changes  to  legisla- 
tion. 

LETTER  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  I have  two  or  three  questions  about  reha- 
bilitation training  programs  but,  first.  Senator  Pastore,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has  sent  to  the  subcommittee 
a letter  he  received  from  the  Ehode  Island  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  expressing  deep  concern  about  the  impact  of 
the  training  programs  cutback.  This  letter  is  typical  of  the  many  we 
have  received  and  I shall  place  the  letter  to  Senator  Pastore  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  follows:) 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
46  ABORN  STREET 
PROVIDENCE.  RHODE  ISLAND  02903 
(401)  277-2300 


STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS  • FRANK  LICHT.  GOVERNOR 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 


JOHN  J.  AFFLECK,  DIRECTOR 


February  25,  1971 


Senator  John  0.  Pastore 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510  ^ 

Dear  Senator  Pastore: 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  cuts  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  current  appropriations  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  for  1971,  especially  in  the  area  of  training.  Those  of 
us  who  rely  upon  such  funds  to  train  State  personnel  and  recruit 
graduates  to  Programs  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are  most  concerned 
as  no  doubt  training  programs  at  universities  as  well  as  at  the  agency 
level  will  either  be  curtailed  or  sharply  reduced.  It  is  coincidental 
that  recently  we  had  begun  to  explore  with  Rhode  Island  College  the 
prospects  of  developing  a program  for  the  training  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation personnel,  but  it  would  appear  that  with  such  drastic  reduction 
in  training  funds  that  this  program  will  be  delayed  indefinitely. 

We  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your  assistance  as  a majority 
member  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  seeking  to  restore  the 
amounts  of  these  cuts  and  helping  us  to  preserve  our  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation training  programs. 

Your  efforts  to  aid  us  at  this  time  will  have  great  impact  upon 
the  future  of  training  programs,  and  we  will  be  most  appreciative. 


With  warmest  regards. 


E.  Lyman  D 'Andrea 
Adm/nis  trator 

R.  I.  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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REHABILITATION  TRAINING 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  rehabilitation  training  part  of  your 
budget,  you  are  calling  for  a cut  from  $27,700,000  to  $14,650,000.  We 
have  had  a lot  of  mail  complaining  that  this  cut  will  lower  the  quality 
of  rehabilitation  services  for  years  to  come.  Why  are  you  making  such 
substantial  cuts  here  ? 

Mr.  Longmire.  Training  activities  have  been  supported  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  since  1955.  During  the  past  17  years, 
training  support  has  been  provided  in  a broad  range  of  professional 
fields  which  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  in  both  public  and  private  rehabilitation  agency 
settings.  In  responding  to  the  budgetary  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
priority  will  be  placed  on  those  training  activities  which  are  most 
directly  related  to  increasing  the  manpower  supply  and  improving 
manpower  performance  within  the  public  rehabilitation  program.  The 
quality  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  will  thereby  be  maintained  at  a high 
level  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  is  manpower  for  the  private  rehabilitation  sector  that  will  be  most 
substantially  affected  by  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  The  rehabilitation 
training  grant  program  has  traditionally  maintained  an  interest  and 
authority  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  public  rehabilitation 
program.  Rehabilitation  training  has  been  a manpower  resource  over 
the  years  not  only  for  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  but 
also  for  a variety  of  private  agencies  serving  the  handicapped  regard- 
less of  the  severity  of  their  disabilities  and  regardless  of  their  possible 
eligibility  under  the  public  rehabilitation  program.  As  priority  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  public  rehabilitaiton  agencies,  the  support 
available  from  rehabilitation  training  for  manpower  for  the  private 
rehabilitation  agencies,  will  be  reduced.  This  rehabilitation  manpower 
is  primarily  in  the  medical  and  allied  health  rehabilitation  fields. 

Because  all  commitments  for  the  support  of  continuing  trainees  in 
existing  projects  will  be  honored,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  rehabili- 
tation services  available  from  private  rehabilitation  agencies  will  not 
be  immediately  affected.  In  the  long  run,  however,  if  fewer  people  are 
attracted  to  study  in  the  rehabilitation  professions  because  traineeship 
stipends  are  not  available,  a decrease  in  the  number  of  staff  available 
for  services  in  these  programs  is  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
Federal  resources  can  be  identified  to  assist  in  filling  the  gap  in  those 
fields  created  by  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  support  for  the  rehabili- 
tation training  pro^:ram. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  the  reduced  level  of  support  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  First,  we  are  currently  reviewing  all  of  the  SRS- 
supported  training  programs  in  terms  of  welfare  and  services  reform 
proposals.  Second,  the  1972  budget  is  based  upon  several  new  initia- 
tives, including  reform  of  the  welfare  and  social  services  systems.  In 
order  to  finance  these  reforms,  Ave  have  had  to  reduce  support  lei^els 
for  some  other  programs ; and  some  of  these  reductions  are  in  the  areas 
of  support  of  all  kinds  of  graduate  and  advanced  training.  Third,  the 
Office  of  Education  is  proidding  increased  support  for  student  loan  and 
work-study  programs  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  lieu  of  Federal 
support  for  advanced  training.  Fourth,  insofar  as  State  vocational 
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rehabilitation  agency  employees  are  concerned,  the  States  can  use  basic 
support  grants  under  section  2 of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  staff  development  activities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  foresee  a reduction  in  the  future  in  the 
number  of  clients  for  rehabilitation  services?  Will  we  have  enough 
competent  staff  people  to  meet  the  needs  with  this  budget  ? 

Mr.  Longmire.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  about  875,000  handicapped  indi- 
viduals were  served  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  it  is  estimated  that  980,000  cases  will  be  seryed.  Popu- 
lation growth,  medical  advances,  and  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  indicate  that  the  number  of  persons  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation services  from  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
will  not  be  decreasing  in  the  future. 

The  private  rehabilitation  agencies  also  do  not  foresee  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  clients  in  need  of  their  services.  There  is,  for  example, 
an  estimated  population  of  12  million  adults  with  speech  and  hearing 
problems,  including  250,000  who  are  deaf.  Of  this  total  population,  an 
estimated  700,000  persons  received  services  in  1969  in  facilities  such  as 
speech  and  hearing  clinics.  The  backlog  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
needs  of  services  from  speech  and  hearing  clinics  and  other  specialized 
rehabilitation  agencies  remain  high. 

The  public  rehabilitation  agencies  should  have  sufficient  number  of 
staff  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Insofar  as  manpower  for  private  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  are  conceirned,  continuing  shortages  in  fields  such  as 
rehabilitation  medicine,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  and  pros- 
thetics and  orthotics  can  be  expected. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES TRAINING 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  reducing  the  budget  for  community 
service  from  $8,900,000  to  $4  million.  Are  you  reducing  these  funds  for 
the  training  of  social  workers  because  you  believe  there  is  a surplus  in 
this  field  ? Specifically,  how  many  less  trainees  will  be  supported  with 
this  budget  request  ? 

Mr.  Longmire.  The  reduction  in  training  moneys  was  not  based  on 
a surplus  of  social  workers  in  the  field.  Estimates  indicate  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  social  workers  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level 
for  the  future  delivery  of  social  services.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
reduction  is  that  within  the  tight  budget  constraints  priority  was 
placed  on  providing  services  to  the  disadvantaged  population  in  lieu 
of  providing  additional  training  of  staff.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  States  can  use  SRS  formula  grants  for  employee  training  and 
education  in  public  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  aging  pro- 
grams. For  example,  there  is  $40  million  estimated  in  the  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  appropriation  for  1972  to  reimburse  States 
for  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  training  State  and  local  welfare  staff  or 
persons  preparing  for  employment  in  State  and  local  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

There  will  be  195  less  trainees  supported  by  the  budget  under  the 
community  services  training  activity ; a drop  from  721  to  526. 
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TRAINING AGING 

Senator  ^Iagncson.  Your  budget  estimate  for  training  in  the  area 
of  services  for  older  Americans  remains  at  $3  million.  Will  you  be 
supporting  the  same  number  of  trainees  here  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Long:3iire.  Xo;  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
trainees  supported  by  the  budget.  A total  of  477  trainees  will  be  sup- 
ported. This  is  an  increase  of  62  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  with  a 
decrease  in  faculty  support. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Senator  ]\Iagnuson.  You  are  requesting  an  increase  from  $4  million 
to  $10  million  in  your  overseas  activities.  In  what  areas  will  the  main 
impact  of  this  increase  be  felt  ? 

5lr.  Longmire.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  we  plan  to  utilize  the  requested 
funds  to  conduct  multinational  research  projects  to  improve  rehabili- 
tation services  to  the  aging,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  and  the  chroni- 
cally ill.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a comparative  evaluation 
of  the  influence  of  physical  exercise  in  rehabilitating  postcoronary 
patients.  This  multinational  research  effort,  will  be  conducted  in  seven 
Public  Law  480  countries,  with  the  assistance  of  U.S.  experts  in  this 
field.  SES  also  plans  to  conduct  a series  of  research  projects  in  eight 
Public  Law  480  coimtries  which  will  test  out  new  developments  in 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices  developed  in  the  United  States.  Data 
obtahied  from  such  a broad  base  and  in  different  cultural  settings 
should  prove  extremely  significant  in  determining  the  efficacy  of  such 
assistive  devices  for  use  in  the  L^nited  States,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

RESEARCH  BUDGET  CUTS 

Senator  ]\L\gnuson.  You  are  requesting  a budget  cut  of  over  $10 
million  in  research  on  social  and  rehabilitation  projects.  How  many 
and  what  kinds  of  continuing  projects  will  be  terminated?  TTliy  are 
you  moving  away  from  this  kind  of  actiUty  ? 

Dr.  Garrett.  The  budget  cuts  will  allow  us  to  continue  those  proj- 
ects that  were  started  in  jDrior  years.  The  large  reduction  will  have 
effect  of  course,  on  our  plans  for  new  starts  m research.  However, 
because  of  the  priority  placed  on  the  increases  in  ser^dee  programs  in 
1972.  research  had  to  share  in  the  offsetting  cuts  in  a limited  budget. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Your  justification  states  that  you  intend  to  take 
cn  about  100  new  employees.  A majority  of  them  will  be  monitoring 
State  performance  on  programs  that  you  run.  TThy  is  this  increase 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  want  to  create  a surveillance  and  monitoring 
capability  in  the  regional  offices  principally  directed  toward  compli- 
ance in  the  areas  of  medical  assistance  and  community  service  pro- 
grams. Tlie  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  recent  audit  has  identified 
cases  of  excessive  claims  and  has  recommended  the  implementation  of 
controls  on  claims  for  Federal  sharing  of  administrative  costs  and 
surveillance  to  assure  that  States  are  adhering  to  agreed  upon  claiming 
procedures. 
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We  need  to  restructure  the  management  of  the  social  service  delivery 
system,  to  assure  that  services  to  recipients  are  effectively  utilized. 
The  incentive  features  of  the  law  require  closer  surveillance.  In  ad- 
dition, improved  regulations  and  knowledge  of  State  operations  are 
necessary  for  proper  administration  of  State  plans. 

Seventy  of  the  100  positions  requested  are  for  regional  operations 
and  30  for  central  office. 

To  the  extent  possible  present  staff  will  be  assigned  to  these  priority 
objectives,  and  a staff  study,  is  underway  to  make  this  determination. 
However  preliminary  findings  indicate  an  inability  to  absorb  these 
responsibilities.  In  addition  a significant  percentage  of  the  requested 
personnel  should  be  financially  oriented,  and  are  not  presently  avail- 
able on  the  SKS  staff. 

REHABILITATION  OF  DRUG  ADDICTS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now^  I ask  this  for  information,  and  here  again 
we  are  confused  because  we  have  in  the  education  bill  and  another  bill 
or  in  all  of  the  veterans  bills — ^but  namely,  the  big  amount  is  educa- 
tion— and  also  a new  bill  now  on  alcoholism  and  drugs,  and  I spent 
2 hours  the  other  morning  with  a small  group  at  the  White  House  on 
the  President’s  new  drug  program,  Avhich  I think  is  a good  one.  I am 
going  to  support  that  strongly. 

But  tell  me,  when  you  talk  about  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts,  how  does  it  conflict  with  all  of  the  money  we  have  in  the 
education  bill  ? Are  they  different  people  or  different  types  ? Of  course, 
you  are  talking  about  research  ? 

TRAINING 

Mr.  Twiname.  Training  also — ^training  of  professionals  to  be  avail- 
able to  do  the  rehahilitation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  train  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  There  is  some  in-service  training  in  their  agency,  and 
it  is  also  in  universities  and  schools,  to  produce  the  manpower  that 
would  work  in  this  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  pick  up  good,  competent  personnel  in  differ- 
ent places,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Or  help  in  training  because  they  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a department  anywhere,  and  there  may  be,  for  instance,  a 
veteran  that  is  coming  home  who  has  had  experience  in  the  field  but 
maybe  is  not  sufficiently  trained  to  get  down  to  the  local  areas  or  do 
the  research  you  Avant  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  For  instance,  we  support  training  of  physicians  who 
have  a general  medical  degree  and  need  rehabilitation  training  to  be- 
come specialists  to  do  medical  rehabilitation  work.  It  is  important  to 
be  able  to  entice  some  physicians  into  that  work. 

RESEARCH 

Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  we  put  in  NIH  a research  program  on 
alcoholics  and  drugs  that  Avould  be  for  research  only. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  money  in  the  NIH  for  basic  research  in  al- 
coholism and  drug  abuse. 
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Senator  ^L\gxx:sox.  I know,  but  there  is  some  money  available  under 
the  regional  health  centers  which  they  can  use  for  this  if  they  wish. 
Wliat  we  are  ti^ung  to  get  at  is : Do  the  most  eflB.cient  job  without  con- 
flicts and  without  duplication. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I think  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  research  we 
are  talking  about  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  making  persons  who  are  ex-alcoholics  or  ex-drug  addicts  em- 
ployable within  the  definition  of  the  State  rehabilitation  program  and 
not  doing  research  into  basic  causes  of  alcoholism,  the  basic  treatments, 
methods,  and  techniques.  For  example,  we  are  not  concerned  as  XIH 
would  be  in  whether  methadone  is  a good,  bad,  or  indifierent  treat- 
ment. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  don't  do  the  research  yourself  but  gather 
results  of  research  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  !^L\Gxusox.  Or  gather  people  to  find  out  about  it?  You  do 
not  have  the  equipment  to  do  this  research  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  So  you  gather  the  information  wherever  you 
can  get  it?  All  right,  I see.  Before  moving  on  to  the  special  foreign 
currency  program  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  item — those  are  the 
only  remaining  matters  in  your  statement — Senator  Percy  has  some 
questions  that  he  wishes  to  ask  at  this  time  as  he  has  another  com- 
mitment. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

REHABILITATIOX  IXSTITITTE  OF  CHICAGO 

Are  there  any  funds  in  this  budget  for  the  Eehabilitation  Institute 
of  Chicago?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  project?  Is  it  a good  one? 

Mr.  Xew^iax.  There  are  no  funds  in  the  1972  budget  for  the  Ke- 
habilitation  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1971  were  to  cover  the  funding  needs 
for  the  institute  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Funds  needed  in  early  fiscal  year 
1972  were  included  in  the  1971  appropriation.  This  is  a verv  fine 
project. 

The  Eehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago’s  new  building  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  grounds  of  Xorthwestern  University.  It  is  planned  as  a 
22  story  building  and  will  accommodate  approximately  150  inpatients 
and  125  outpatients  plus  modern  quarters  and  equipment  for  the 
specialized  programs  in  research  and  professional  training. 

The  institute  provides  a comprehensive  range  of  medical,  surgical, 
and  other  semfices  to  severely  disabled  people. 

The  institute  also  conducts  research  into  disabling  conditions  and 
provides  professional  training  programs  to  prepare  young  people  for 
careers  in  rehabilitation  medicine  and  in  the  related  professions.  It 
has  been  designated  as  a rehabilitation  research  and  training  center  by 
the  social  and  rehabilitation  service. 

The  building  will  cost  approximately  $24  million,  $16  million  is  ex- 
pected from  private  contributions  and  approximately  $8  million  is 
sought  from  Federal  sources.  Ground-breaking  is  scheduled  for  July 
1971  and  the  estimated  completion  date  is  late  1973.  I will  provide  for 
the  record,  if  I may,  the  funding  support  for  this  institute. 

(The  information  follows:) 
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Estimated  Federal  ol)Ugations 

Appropriation. — Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities  construction — section  12: 

1968 —  $182,170  project  development  grant  to  plan  the  facility. 

1969 —  None. 

1970 —  $976,566  construction  funds  out  of  $2  million  earmarked  for  this 

project. 

1971 —  $1,500,000  from  1971  appropriation  plus  $1,025,000  balance  of  1970 

appropriation. 

1972 —  None. 

1973 —  ^^,100,000  (estimate). 

The  following  funds  have  been  obligated  from  the  appropriation  for  “Research 
and  training” : 


1968  $50,000 

1969  103,400 

1970  208,  860 

1971  281,500 

1972  ^ 200,  000 


1 Estimated. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Senator  Percy.  As  you  know,  I have  a strong  interest  in  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  which  is  authorized  under  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  This,  of  course,  is  at  this  point 
still  a demonstration  program,  but  the  value  has  already  been  clearly 
established,  and  the  Senate  agreed  with  this  evaluation  when  it 
recently  voted  to  continue  funding  of  the  project. 

Don’t  you  think  we  have  sufficient  information  and  findings  to 
warrant  our  moving  ahead  now  with  a permanent  program?  What 
are  your  plans  in  this  regard?  I would  appreciate  having  as  full  an 
explanation  and  projection  as  you  can  provide  at  this  time.  Include  a 
status  report  on  any  specific  legislative  proposals  you  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  Atwell.  As  we  recently  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 

. . . we  believe  the  costs  of  a national  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  modeled 
on  the  Administration  on  Aging  demonstrations  to  date  will  be  prohibitive,  if 
the  goal  of  such  a program  is  to  reach  a substantial  number  of  older  persons  who 
would  want  such  services. 

Moreover,  we  still  lack  knowledge  about  how  communities  can  link 
the  provision  of  nutrition  services  to  the  delivery  of  other  social 
services  which  older  participants  want  and  require. 

To  the  end  of  acquiring  more  knowledge  about  cost  benefits  and 
social  service  linkage  we  have  just  funded  two  large  projects  in  Illinois 
and  Florida.  We  are  hopeful  that  these  projects  will  furnish  us  within 
a short  time  with  the  kind  of  information  we  need. 

The  administration  intends  to  submit  to  Congress  during  the  next 
12  months  social  service  reform  legislation  which,  when  enacted,  will 
provide  States  and  communities  with  a basis  for  comprehensively 
meeting  the  needs  of  tfie  elderly — along  with  the  other  groups — 
through  the  integrated  delivery  of  services.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
their  need  for  nutrition  services  would  be  met  through  this  mechanism, 
not  through  the  enactment  of  another  piece  of  categorical  legislation. 
The  additional  information  which  we  are  currently  trying  to  gather 
would  be  used  in  connection  with  this  program  of  integrated  services. 
The  program  is  still  under  design. 
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GAO  REPORT  OX  XURSIXG  H0:MES 

Senator  Percy.  The  GAO  recently  released  a report  which  indicated 
serious  neglect  and  deficiencies  in  the  enforcement  of  and  compliance 
with  Federal  standards  for  nursii^  homes.  I hare  spent  considerable 
time  over  the  past  months  investigating  these  conditions  and  would 
have  to  report  that  my  findings  reflect  the  discouraging  conclusions 
of  the  GAO  study. 

Have  you  had  a chance  to  review  these  GAO  findings  ? What  is  your 
reaction?  Do  you  intend  to  offer  a public  rebuttal  or  explanation? 
What  has  SKS  done  over  the  past  year  to  improve  the  plight  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents  in  this  country?  Has  SES  conducted  any  studies 
or  mvestigations  of  its  own? 

Mr.  Howard  Xew^iax.  The  Department  had  sufficient  time  to  study 
the  problems  as  reported  by  GAO  in  draft  form  and  to  incorporate  in 
our  comments  the  reactions  of  the  States  of  ^Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and 
Xew  York.  Generally,  we  concurred  with  the  GAO  analysis  and  in- 
dicated we  would  issue  nursing  home  guidelines  and  increase  our 
monitoring  of  the  skilled  nursmg  home  program. 

In  all  reports  such  as  this  one,  the  Department  is  afforded  the  op> 
portmiity  to  address  itself  to  the  issues  raised,  and  our  conmients  are 
included  in  the  public  report  as  an  appendix.  For  your  information, 
we  will  furnish  for  the  record  a copy  of  our  reply  to  the  GAO. 

As  that  report  indicates,  SES  and  the  Department  have  emphasized 
activities  to  reveal  and  correct  shortcomings  in  State  admmistration 
of  the  skilled  nursing  home  requirements.  In  addition  to  directing 
additional  attention  to  the  issuance  of  additional  instructions,  we  have 
stepped  up  program  monitoring,  and  chaired  an  interagency  long- 
term care  study  group  which  recommended  that  the  Department 
promptly  compile  long-term  care  problems,  developments,  and  action 
areas  and  perform  an  instructive  sui^xy  of  actual  State  practices  m 
the  certification  of  Medicaid  skilled  nursing  home  facilities.  Both  of 
these  activities  are  in  process. 

(The  information  follows  on  reply  to  GAO  report:) 
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VIOLATIONS  OF  MEDICAID  AND  MEDICARE  STANDARDS 
FOR  SKILLED  NURSING  HOMES 
AND 

QUESTIONABLE  NEED  FOR  SKILLED.  NURSING  HOME  CARE 


The  draft  audit  report  presents  a picture  of  various  violations  of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  standards  for  skilled  nursing  homes  in  Michigan, 

New  York,  and  Oklahoma  as  well  as  the  questionable  need  of  skilled 
nursing  home  care  for  certain  individuals.  Its  recommendations  are 
generally  consistent  with  findings  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  (SRS)  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  on  these 
points. 

The  Medicaid  and  Medicare"  programs  are  constantly  working  towards 
upgrading  the  quality  of  care  and  services  rendered  by  participating 
providers  of  services.  Towards  this  goal,  we  have  instituted  several 
programs  designed  to  evaluate  the  operational  effectiveness  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  State  agencies  and  to  assure  that  participating  facilities 
are  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  resources  in  improving 
their  operations.  Coordination  between  Medicaid  and  Medicare  program 
policies  and  guidelines,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  is  highly 
desirable  and  is  being  undertaken.  As  indicated  in  our  response  below, 
proyision  has  been  made  for  ongoing  liaison  and  coordination  between 
SRS  and  SSA. 

The  first  recommendation  (page  39  of  the  draft  report)  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  instruct  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  ■, 

Service  and  HEW  Audit  Agency  to  continue  and  increase  their  moni- 
toring of  States'  adherence  to  its  Medicaid  requirements  for 
skilled  nursing  homes. 

SRS  has  implemented  a new  monitoring  and  liaison  program  with  the 
State  agencies  by  each  of  the  SRS  Regional  Offices  along  with  assistance 
from  the  Washington  Central  Office.  Under  this  new  program,  primary  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  the  State  program  has  been  given  to  the  Regional 
Offices  in  order  to  facilitate  monitoring  activities  and  promote  faster 
corrective  actions.  The  scope  of  the  new  program  requires  a closer 
relationship  with  the  State  agencies  along  with  more  frequent  visits  and 
detailed  reviews  of  State  operations.  The  initial  monitoring  reviews 
will  tend  to  be  more  comprehensive  in  the  beginning  phases  but  will  later 
develop  into  more  intensive  reviews  of  troublesome  areas  such  as  noted  in 
this  report.  Concerning  the  deficiency  commented  on  in  this  recommendation, 
SRS  will,  of  course,  give  special  follow-up  review  of  the  corrective  actions 
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initiated  by  the  States.  While  SRS  plans  continuing  monitoring 
programs  in  these  three  States,  as  well  as  in  the  other  49  juris- 
dictions, they  also  have  these  three  States  scheduled  for  inten- 
sified program  reviews  during  FY  1971. 

We  also  agree  with  the  recommendation  that  the  audit  effort  expended 
by  HEW  in  this  area  should  continue  and  increase.  With  regard  to 
Medicaid,  the  GAO  report  did  note  that  the  agency  had  "...initiated 
a multi- State  audit  of  nursing  homes  participating  in  the  Medicaid 
program. " S During  FY  1970,  nursing  home  programs  were  audited,  or 
audits  were  in  progress,  in  27  States.  An  additional  17  States  are 
scheduled  for  audit  in  FY  1971.  Determinations  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  during  these  audits  as  to  whether  recipients 
received  the  proper  level  of  care  and  whether  payments  were  made  only 
for  the  level  of  care  authorized. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  review  efforts  of  the  Medicare 
program  by  the  Audit  Agency  and  SSA. 

The  FY  1971  plans  of  the  Audit  Agency  for  Medicare  call  for  greater 
audit  emphasis  on  the  operational  aspects  of  this  program.  This  is  a 
continuing  effort  away  from  the  earliest  audits  which  were  directed  in 
the  main,  towards  verifying  the  administrative  costs  claimed  by  inter- 
mediaries and  State  agencies.  The  Audit  Agency  has  reviewed  most  of 
the  State  agencies  responsible  for  the  examining  and  certifying  of 
extended  care  facilities. 

SSA  in  conjunction  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  performs  program 
reviews  of  each  State  agency  participating  in  the  Medicare  program 
under  Section  1864  SSA,  and  the  ten  health  insurance  regional  offices 
conduct  comprehensive  reviews  of  State  operations.  During  these  reviews, 
Federal  surveyors  do  direct  surveys  of  a sample  of  providers  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  quality  controls,  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  review 
capabilities  of  State  surveyors  and  their  adherence  to  Federal  guidelines.  ■ 
The  SSA  has  a validation  program  which,  among  other  functions,  measures 
whether  participating  facilities  are  rendering  quality  services.  It 
also  has  a program  integrity  operation  which  evaluates  consumer  complaints 
against  individual  facilities  where  there  is  a likelihood  that  fraud  is 
involved . 

SSA  has  also  instituted  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  State  agency 
professional  employees.  The  third  in  a series  of  training  programs  for 
State  agency  survey  personnel  is  being  held  at  Tulane  University  and 
similar  institutes  are  being  started  in  three  other  universities.  About 
300  surveyors  will  receive  this  training  in  1971;  and  it  is  planned  that 
all  surveyors  will  ultimately  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  such 
training  at  various  SSA  sponsored  institutes  throughout  the  country. 

SSA  has  also  been  working  closely  with  Federal  and  State  merit  system 
officials  to  upgrade  and  augment  staffing  within  State  Medicare  agencies. 
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As  the  Medicare  program  has  progressed,  SSA  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  pattern  of  deficiencies  nationally  in  Extended  Care 
Facilities  and  has  been  emphasizing  the  importance  of  upgrading 
deficient  facilities.  While  particular  attention  has  been  devoted 
more  recently  to 'fire  and  safety  requirements  (including  fire  drills 
mentioned  in  the  audit  report),  State  agencies  are  working  to  foster 
upgrading  in  all  areas. 

The  second  recommendation  (page  39  of  the  draft  report)  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  consider  supplementing  the  August  1970  procedures 
for  exchange  of  information  on  homes  violating  Medicare,  as  well  as 
Medicaid,  requirements  to  also  provide  for  coordinated  inspections 
under  the  two  programs . 

We  do  not  fully  agree  with  this  recommendation  because  it  creates 
the  impression  that  current  title  XIX  regulations  do  not  provide,  for 
coordinated  inspections  under  the  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  programs.  To 
the  contrary,  specific  emphasis  within  the  legislative  constraints  of 
the  title  XIX  program,  was.  placed  on  such  coordination  in  the  develop- 
ment and  issuance  of  regulations  under  title  XIX  for  the  standards  for 
parent  for  skilled  nursing  homes. 

Single  State  title  XIX  agencies  electing  not  to  use  the  services  of 
the  State  licensing  authority  or  the  agency  of  the  State  designated 
pursuant  to  Section  1864  of  the  Social  Security  Act  must  submit  a 
written  justification  to  the  Administrator  of  SRS  that  such  election 
is  not  inconsistent  with  efficiency  and  economy  of  administration.  No 
State  has  exercised  its  option  under  this  provision,  and  all  States  are 
presumably  using  the  State  licensing  authority  or  the  agency  of  the 
State  designated  under  Section  1864  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
certification  of  skilled  nursing  homes  under  title  XIX.  Insofar  as 
possible,  federal  regulations  and  operating  policy  encourages  the 
development  of  a common  uniform  survey  program  within  the  State  for 
licensure,  title  XVIII  and  XIX  certification.  Instructions  to  the 
State  title  XVIII  and  XIX  agencies  have  been  issued  with  respect  to 
suspension  of  payments  or  terminations  and  deficiencies  in  facilities. 
Additional  instructions  are  now  in  preparation  with  respect  to  waivers 
of  specific  provision  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  and  other  environment  and 
sanitation  requirements,  and  to  avoid  different  interpretations  or 
application  of  the  like  requirements  to  dual  participating  facilities. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  SSA  and  SRS  insofar  as  possible  to 
coordinate  and  issue  joint  operating  instructions  x^ith  respect  to  the 
certification  and  decertification  of  facilities  under  the  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  programs. 

As  soon  as  possible,  we  intend  to  issue  guidelines  setting  forth  the  ^ 
responsibilities,  inter-relationships,  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  surveying  agency,  title  XIX  agency,  and  the  SSA  Regional  Office 
to  assure  the  timely  coordination  of  the  administration  of  the  nursing 
home  programs  under  title  XVIII  and  title  XIX. 
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We  are  concerned  that  the  draft '^creates  the  impression  that  the 
exchange  of  survey  certification  and  termination  is  not  an  already 
established  ongoing  procedure.  In  fact,  in  August  1970,  the  SSA 
released  advanced  copies  of  instructions  which  were  incorporated 
in  the  State  Operations  Manual  (Sections  2748  and  5000.1)  in  early 
October.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  title  XVIII  State  agencies 
have  already  established  liaison  with  their  title  XIX  counterparts 
and  have  been  exchanging  information.  Also,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  duplication  of  survey  effort,  as  mentioned  on  page  37  of  the 
draft,  seldom  occurs'.  Title  XIX  standards  recognize  Medicare  certi- 
fication and' virtually  deem  a facility  participating  under  title 

XVIII  to  be  qualified  to  receive  payments  under  Medicaid.  Federal 
regulations  with  respect  to  certification  under  the  title  XVIII  and 

XIX  programs  are  considered  to  be  generally  adequate  within  the 
authority  granted  under  title  XIX  in  fostering  coordinated  and  uniform 
certification  programs  for  both  programs.  It  should,  however,  be 
recognized  that  at  the  present  time  a facility  may  be  eligible  under 
title  XVIII  and  yet  still  be  ineligible  to  participate  under  the  title 
XIX  program,  for  failure  to  meet  the  additional  title  XIX  requirements 
for  full  disclosure  of  ownership.  (Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  the 
different  requirements  of  the  two  programs  into  line  with  each  other.) 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  SSA  and  the  single  State  agency 
may  come  to  different  conclusions  with  respect  to  eligibility  to 
participate  based  upon  the  same  survey  reports.  This  problem  is  of 
great  concern  to  both  XVIII  and  XIX,  and  Federal  guidelines  will  address 
itself  specifically  to  the  mechanism  of  decertification  with  respect  to 

’dual  facilities. 

The  third  recommendation  (page  56  of  the  draft  report)  recommends  that 
the  Secretary  issue  criteria  setting  forth  the. medical  and  nursing 
care  required  for  persons  to  be  classified  as  in  need  of  skilled  nursing 
home  care  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  experience  with  the 
criteria  already  developed  for  the  Medicare  program.  SRS  currently  has 
such  guidelines  in  draff  form  which  will  clarify  and  be  more  specific 
for  the  States  to  evaluate  a recipient's  need  for  skilled  nursing  care 
and  services.  Where  applicable,  these  guidelines  considered  areas  of 
common  interest  as  outlined  in  the  criteria  developed  for  the  Medicare 
program.  SRS  plans  to  have  these  guidelines  within  the  next  six  months. 

The  fourth  recommendation  (page  56  of  the  draft  report)  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  KEV7  instruct  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  HEW  Audit  Agency  to  continue  and  increase  their 
monitoring  to  assure  that  States  are  following  existing  HEW  regulations 
relating  to  the  admission  of  persons  to  skilled  nursing  homes  and 
periodically  effectively  determining  whether  persons  admitted  to  skilled 
nursing  homes  are  still  in  need  of  such  care.  As  noted  above,  monitoring 
programs  are  being  increased  which  will  aid  in  the  reduction  of  defi- 
ciencies found  in  this  and  other  GAO  reports. 
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In  addition  to  our  comments  on  the  recommendations , we  have  the 
following  coiriments  concerning  various  aspects  of  the  report; 

Nurse-Patient  Ratios  (page  21)  - SSA  is  concerned  that  the 
draft  implies  that  the  absence  of  nurse-patient  ratio  for 
Medicare  is  inherently  bad  and  would  attentuate  the  quality 
of  care  rendered.  Under  title  XVIII  the  adequacy  of  nursing 
services  is  carefully  determined  based  on  the  judgment  of  the 
survey  team  as  it  views  the  needs  of  a particular  facility  and 
the  placing  and  composition  of  its  patient  load.  An  indivi- 
dualized determination  is  made  based  on  type  of  care  furnished, 
the  needs  of  the  patients,  and  other  related  factors.  SSA's 
view  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  approach  to  assuring  the 
quality  of  nursing  care  rendered  to  Medicare  patients  is  shared 
by  the  American  Nursing  Association  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  DHEW.  There  are  some  inherent  dangers  in  the  use  of 
arithmetic  ratios,  including  the  possibility  that  the  minimum 
ratios  established  may  gain  acceptance  as  the  maximum  by  pro- 
viders and  surveying  agencies. 

’ Physician  Visits  (page  22)  - Medicare  regulations,  20  CFR 
405.1123,  require  a physician  visit  at  least  once  every  30 
days.  This  condition  of  participation  has  been  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  Medicaid  regulations.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  requirement  is  to  some  extent  beyond  the  control  of 

• a facility.  However,  our  State,  agencies  are  working  closely 
with  facilities  to  have  them  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  these  requisite  visits  are  being  made. 

Emergency  Electrical  Service  (page  26)  and  Nurse  Call  System 
(page  27)  - With  respect  to  the  lack  of  emergency  electrical 
service  and  nurse  call  systems.  State  agencies  have  been 
encouraging  facilities  lacking  these  items  to  install  them. 

. However,  when  facilities  simply  lack  the.  funds  to  do  so  immediately, 
but  are  otherwise  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  and  render 
an  acceptable  level  of  care,  we  feel  it  isppreferable  to  allow  them 
to  remain  in  the  program  as  they  try  to  improve.  This  concept,  of 
course,  would  be  true  in  any  case  where  correction  of  a deficiency 
would  require  a very  large  expenditure  in  relation  to  the  resources 
of  the  facility. 

Level  of  Care  (page  40)  - One  of  the  methods  built  into  the  law 
to  ensure  that  Medicare  patients  admitted  to  nursing  homes  require 
skilled  nursing  care  is  utilization  review.  Admittedly,  this  is 
not  perfect,  but  action  has  been  taken  to  educate  facilities  and 
there  is  evidence  of  improvement.  Also,  intermediaries  have  been 
tightening  up  their  procedures  to  prevent  payment  for  custodial  care. 
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Some  Federal  criteria  defining  "level  of  care"  in  terms  of  patterns 
of  skilled  nursing  care  and  skilled  care  profiles  have  started  a trend 
among  "nursing  homes"  oriented  more  to  custodial  care  to  withdraw  from 
Medicare  and  to  realign  so  as  to  create  distinct  parts  with  different 
levels  of  care. 

Because  of  our  concern  with  regard  to  the  specific  facilities  visited 
by  the  auditor,  we  have  asked  the  three  regional  offices  involved  to 
request  that  the  State  agencies  re- survey  29  of  these  facilities  that 
remain  in  the  Medicare  program  (Four  of  them  have  voluntarily  with- 
drawn) . The  State  agencies  will  work  with  these  facilities  to  improve, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  deficiencies  noted  by 
the.  auditors . 

As  requested  by  GAO,  we  furnished  copies  of  their  draft  report  to 
the  responsible  State  agencies  in  Oklahoma,  New  York  and  Michigan 
for  their  review  and  comment.  The  State  of  Michigan  did  not  submit 
a formal  reply,  but  indicated  they  had  no  objections  to  the  report. 
Formal  comments  were  received  from  Oklahoma  and  New  York,  copies  of 
which  are  attached.  While  these  two  States  have  raised  various 
objections  to  parts  of  GAO's  report,  these  objections  were  not  of 
a nature  to  affect  our  decisions  on  the  actions  we  are  taking  on 
GAO's  recommendations. 
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RETROACTIVE  DENIAL  OF  MEDICAID  BENEFITS 

Senator  Percy.  Your  office,  of  course,  regulates  the  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  SRS 
to  deny  retroactively  Medicaid  benefits.  I know  this  is  the  case  with 
Medicare  benefits.  I wonder  if  it  is  true  with  the  Medicaid  program 
as  well.  If  so,  explain. 

Mr.  Howard  Newman.  SKS  has  no  nationally  enunciated  policy 
pertinent  to  the  retroactive  denial  of  payment  for  services  under 
Medicaid.  The  decision  of  it  and  when  to  make  such  denials  is  left 
entirely  up  to  the  single  State  agencies,  which  as  you  know  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Eetroactive  denials,  when  they  occur,  may  be  the  result  of  any 
number  of  factors.  Overutilization  of  medical  services,  the  provision 
of  such  services  to  persons  ineligible  for  Medicaid  coverage  by  pro- 
viders who  have  not  verified  their  eligibility  beforehand,  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  not  on  a State’s  formulary  or  contrary  to  the  State’s 
policy  regarding  prescription  size  and/or  frequency,  are  just  three 
examples. 

In  any  case,  the  incidence  of  such  denials  under  Medicaid  is  very 
limited.  In  all  of  our  reviews  of  State  programs,  this  has  never 
emerged  as  a serious  problem.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  massive  retro- 
active denials  of  payment  for  any  single  service  or  large  group  of 
providers  such  as  has  been  increasingly  the  case  with  extended  care 
facilities  under  Medicare.  In  fact,  when  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
denied  payment  for  services  on  a retroactive  basis,  it  is  often  Medic- 
aid which  pays  the  bills. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Next,  the  special  foreign  currency  program,  and 
I think  we  know  what  you  mean  and  want  and  we  can  just  put  that 
section  in  the  record,  so  you  can  skip  it.  We  will  also  take  a look  at 
the  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  remaining  part  of  your  statement 
can  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  remainder  of  the  statement  follows:) 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Our  Special  Forei^ai  Currency  Program  is  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  The  program  is  supported  entirely  by  U.S. 
owned  foreign  currencies  abroad  which  have  been  determined  by  the  Treasury  to 
be  in  excess  of  normal  U.S.  needs. 

In  1972,  international  research  will  be  designed  to  complement  and  supplement 
U.S.  domestic  program  priorities,  including  projects  in  drug  addiction,  alcoholism 
and  rehabilitation  of  post-coronary  patients.  New  and  innovative  approaches 
for  the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  will  be  tried  in  Israel,  Yugoslavia  and 
India.  Projects  will  also  be  designed  to  develop  improved  techniques  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  individuals  with  sensory  disorders,  orthopedic  handicaps  and  mental 
disabilities. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

The  last  account  for  which  we  are  requesting  funds  in  1972  is  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses.  This  provides  the  Federal  administrative  support  for  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  programs.  We  are  requesting  $40,481,000  in  general  funds  and 
$400,000  in  trust  funds  to  finance  1,868  positions  and  other  administrative  costs 
in  1972.  The  request  represents  a net  increase  of  $4,609,000  over  the  1971  compar- 
able level. 
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In  1971,  through  a supplemental  request,  we  have  received  55  new  positions  to 
help  in  reducing  fraud  and  incorrect  payments  in  the  welfare  program.  These 
positions  are  reflected  in  the  budget  request  before  you. 

We  have  also  been  authorized  contract  funds  to  provide  the  support  needed  for 
technical  assistance  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Medicaid  program,  demonstration 
monies  that  are  providing  a start  in  making  improvements  in  State  and  local 
administration  and  in  Federal  direction.  About  $3  million  are  involved  in  these 
contract  efforts  for  1971. 

Although  the  flrst  of  these  efforts  was  authorized  in  the  1970  budget  a little  over 
one  year  ago,  l am  pleased  at  the  early  indications  of  real  potential  improvements. 

In  Medicaid,  we  are  working  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies  in  the  devel- 
opment and  evaluation  of  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  The  primary  fea- 
tures would  be  prepaid  premiums  for  guaranteed  medical  care.  This  creates  an 
incentive  for  preventive  care  with  the  objective  of  holding  down  the  cost  of 
quality  services  provided  to  recipients.  The  Medicaid  staff  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  developing  and  designing  project  efforts  that  would  foster  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  structure  and  would  provide  measures  for  cost- 
effectiveness  evaluation. 

These  efforts  are  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  Department  activities  for 
development  of  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  Coordination  is  being  carried 
out  through  a special  coordinating  committee  headed  by  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  with  members  representing  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  We  are  working  closely  with  these  agencies  to  assess  the  impact 
of  providing  medical  services  through  this  mechanisms. 

We  are  planning  to  conduct  a study  of  the  factors  which  produce  prolonged 
stays  in,  and  repeated  admissions  to,  nursing  homes.  Even  a 1%  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  providing  these  services  would  result  in  a savings  of  $18  million  of 
Federal  and  State  Medicaid  costs. 

We  are  also  directing  our  efforts  to  developing  model  management  information 
and  payments  systems  that  will  provide  more  effective  utilization  review  and 
claims  processing.  Much  of  our  work  in  1972  will  be  in  completing  the  instullatio-<» 
of  these  systems  in  State  Medicaid  programs. 

In  community  services,  where  our  emphasis  is  on  improved  management  of 
service  delivery  and  evaluation  of  results,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  a cost 
analysis  and  cost  effectiveness  system.  Features  of  this  system  will  include 
identification  of  types  of  services,  and  service  benefits  or  output  measures,  a 
design  for  cost  accounting,  and  more  effective  control  of  expenditures.  Even  a 5% 
improvement  in  the  services  areas  could  result  in  a $50  million  savings.  Our  first 
concentration  of  effort  is  identification  of  services  provided  and  cost  analysis  of 
present  expenditures.  One  of  our  major  problems  has  been  the  inadequate  State 
accounting  for  these  services.  Much  of  the  work  planned  in  1972  would  be  in  this 
area. 

Accompanying  this  work  will  be  a system  that  will  measure  service  benefits  and 
would  be  designed  for  States  to  evaluate  their  own  local  service  programs  with 
review  and  assistance  from  Federal  staff  and  contract  support.  Another  area  of 
concentration  will  be  to  continue  improving  the  contracting  methods  that  States 
use  to  purchase  services  to  insure  value  received  for  the  funds  expended. 

The  supplemental  provided  in  1971  for  55  new  positions  and  the  $1,800,000  in 
the  amendment  to  the  President’s  Budget  to  support  the  costs  of  these  positions 
will  help  in  reducing  fraud  and  errors  in  welfare  payments.  Our  request  for  1972 
provides  for  strengthening  Regional  staff  to  provide  technical  assistance  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  medical  assistance  management  systems  and  techniques 
I discussed  earlier.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Medicaid  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions for  phasing  the  increased  capability  required  for  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Medicaid  Program. 

Our  staff  needs  to  be  augmented  to  provide  improvements  in  the  management 
of  Community  Service  programs  similar  to  that  already  provided  for  Medicaid 
where  staff  strengthening  has  occurred  in  planning,  management  systems,  pro- 
gram analysis,  and  technical  assistance  to  the  State  and  local  governments. 

Our  primary  objective  in  1972,  directly  related  to  the  100  positions  requested, 
is  to  put  in  place  better  financial  and  program  controls  in  the  Medicaid  and  Com- 
munity Services  programs.  I believe  that  the  incidence  of  audit  exceptions  and 
compliance  hearings  can  be  reduced  if  Federal  staff  is  available  to  provide  the 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  in  implementing  Federal  regulations  and  in 
claiming  reimbursement  under  these  regulations.  It  will  also  be  possible  to  con- 
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duct  a better  surveillance  of  nursing  home  reimbursement  practices  and  of 
medical  review  and  utilization  review,  as  repeatedly  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflSce. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Twiname.  I would  like  to  discuss  salaries  and  expenses  even  if 
I have  to  come  back  at  your  convenience. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  to  have  some  members  here.  It  would 
be  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  with  me. 

Put  in  the  record  what  your  total  appropriation  is  for — well,  $12 
billion,  and  you  are  asking  $40.4  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
How  much  of  that  is  for  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  You  mean  social  and  rehabilitation  service? 

Senator  Magnuson.  I want  the  whole  number  and  amount,  what 
we  are  spending  for  people.  In  your  own  shop,  when  you  talk  about 
salaries  and  expenses,  you  are  talking  about  $40.4  million,  but  that  is 
just  your  shop. 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes ; that  is  our  problem. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  not  all  of  the  people  that  are  getting 
F ederal  checks  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Twiname.  That  is  the  problem  you  put  your  finger  on.  Most 
of  the  money  except  for  income  maintenance  is  going  for  somebody’s 
salary  out  there  to  do  something,  and  we  have  the  lowest  personnel 
ratio,  to  per  people  that  we  support,  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  this 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  not  saying  your  ratio  is  bad,  but  I cannot 
find  out  how  many  people  the  Treasury  is  supporting  in  this  $12  bil- 
lion program.  I am  talking  about  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  indicated  several  times  we  are 
going  to  supply  that  figure  to  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I hope  we  get  it.  You  ought  to  know  how  many 
people  you  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  Twiname.  The  way  it  looks  for  tihe  total  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion service,  we  figure  to  be  supporting  in  the  State  governments  about 
59,000  man-years,  and  we  figure  in  the  local  governments,  we  are  sup- 
porting 207,000  man-years ; and  in  the  universities  6,000  man-years  of 
effort  and  for  the  nonprofit  research  institutions,  maybe  1,500  man- 
years.  For  private  contractors,  it  is  about  320;  and  “Other” — not  in 
those  categories — about  6,000  man-years.  This  represents  a total  sup- 
port, external  support,  of  about  280,000  man-years  of  effort  in  the 
various  places  around  the  country. 

Senator  Magnuson.  280,000  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  sir. 


PERSONNEL 

Senator  Magnuson.  Of  the  $40  million,  how  many  do  you  have  in 
your  shop  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  We  have  under  2,000,  or  in  fiscal  year  1971  it  is  1,768. 
Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  $40  million  ? 

Mr.  Twiname.  Yes,  and  that,  of  course,  includes  contracts. 
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SALARIES 

Senator  Magnusox.  How  much  is  for  salaries  of  the  $40  million? 
And  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Twixaime.  I will. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  $28.6  million. 

Senator  Magxusox.  About  half  or  a little  more? 

Mr.  ^Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  ^Magxusox.  And  the  rest  is  for  maintenance  and  other 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  IVIiLLER.  Yes. 

Senator  ^^Iagxusox.  That  is  all  we  want  to  know. 

PRR’ATE  GOXTRACTORS 

When  you  have  private  contractors  in  there,  you  say  they  are  sup- 
porting so  many  jobs? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  320  contractors. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  are  supportmg  them;  we  are  paying  them? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  Yes,  we  are. 

Senator  J\L\gxusox.  They  are  not  taking  out  of  their  own  pocket; 
we  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Twixa:me.  Yes. 

Senator  IMagxusox.  People? 

Mr.  Twixa:vie.  “People”  is  right.  We  hope  you  are  interested  in 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  these  people.  That  is  what  is  important. 

Senator  jVIagxusox.  We  will  close  these  hearings  for  now  and  we 
expect  to  call  you  back  probably  after  the  House  passes  the  bill,  but 
this  will  save  time  because  we  will  discuss  then  only  the  differences 
between  what  they  do  and  what  they  didn’t  do  or  what  you  think 
they  should  have  done  and  just  the  specific  items. 

Mr.  Twixa^^ie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  W\gxusox.  I think  that  will  save  time — to  get  through 
with  these  general  hearings  now. 

Mr.  Twixame.  If  we  have  that  opportunity,  I would  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

SUBCX)MMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  ]\L\gxusox.  Yes.  Yow,  we  still  have  to  go  into  the  social 
security;  I don’t  know  when  we  can  get  together,  and  we  can’t  do  it 
tomorrow ; so  we  will  recess  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

(MTiereupon,  at  12:  30  p.m.,  Thursday,  June  24,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  1223,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Magnuson,  Cotton,  and  Fong. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Social  Security  Adahnistration 

Justifications 
Appropriation  Estimate 
PAYMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECUiaTY  TRUST  FUNDS 


For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided  under  sections  217(g),  228(g),  229 (b)^ 
and  1844  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  sections  103(c)  and  111(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  [$2,599,886,000.]  $2^ 465^297^000. 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


Language  has  been  added  citing  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  1967  Amendments  provide  that  after  December  1967,  wages-in-kind  received 
by  members  of  the  uniformed  services  are  to  be  considered  as  additional  earnings 
for  social  security  purposes.  Actuarial  data  required  for  the  determination 
of  these  costs  first  became  available  near  the  end  of  calendar  year  1970,  hence 
the  addition  of  this  citation  in  1972. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation $2, 599?  886, 000  $2,465,297,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Page 

Ref. 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
* Decrease 

10 

Matching  payments  for 
supplementary  medical 
insurance 

$1,245,282,000 

$1,376,400,000 

+$131,118,000 

12 

Hospital  insurance 

for  the  uninsured 

878,688,000 

503,351,000 

-375,337,000 

l4 

Military  service 

credits 

. . 105,000,000 

235,000,000 

+130,000,000 

16 

Retirement  benefits  for 
certain  uninsured 
persons 

370,916,000 

350,546,000 

-20,370,000 

Total  obligations 

2,599,886,000 

2,465,297,000 

-134,589,000 

Obligations  by  Object 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Grants,  subsidies 

and  contributions 

$1,245,282,000 

$1,376,400,000 

+$131,118,000 

Insurance  claims 

and  indemnities 

1,354,604,000 

1,088,897,000 

-265,707,000 

Total  obligations 
by  object 

2,599,886,000 

2,465,297,000 

-134,589,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  obligations $2,599,886,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 2,465,297,000 

Net  change -134,589,000 


Increases 


Change  from  Base  1/ 


A.  Built- in 

1.  Recalculation  of  annual  payment  for  military 

service  credits +$130,000,000 

2.  Increase  of  $0.30  in  SMI  standard  premium  rate 

effective  July  1,  I97I +72,000,000 

3.  Increase  in  aged  population  covered  by  SMI 

program  (at  prior  year  premium  rate) +20,000,000 

4.  Cost  of  providing  hospital  insurance  for  the 

uninsured +25,241,000 

Total  increases +247,241,000 

Decreases 


A.  Built-in 

1,  Cost  of  retirement  benefits  for  certain  uninsured 

persons 

2.  Difference  between  amounts  in  1972  estimate  and  in 

1971  appropriation  for  adjustments  to  prior  years ’ 
appropriations  for  actual  or  revised  estimates  of 
program  costs 

Total  decreases 

Total  change 


-$14,320,000 


-367,510,000 

-381,830,000 

-134,589,000 


Except  for  those  items  concerned  with  adjustments  to  prior  year  appropriations, 
the  amounts  of  the  increase  or  decrease  are  from  program  costs  of  the  prior 
year  rather  than  appropriated  amounts. 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases 
A.  Built-in 

1.  Recalculation  of  annual  payment  for  military 

service  credits +$130^000 a 000 

In  accordance  with  the  law  the  Secretary  has  redetermined  the  level 
of  reimbursement  required  for  noncontributory  military  service* credits . 

The  law  requires  such  a redetermination  every  five  years.  The  increase 
reflects  the  effect  of:  (a)  cash  benefit  increases  enacted  since  the 

last  determination j made  in  I965;  (b)  experience  since  the  last  deter- 
mination, which  shows  that  the  $105  million  per  year  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  I966-I97I  was  not  sufficient;  and  (c)  the  provision  of  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  beginning  January  I968 
granted  noncontributory  credits  for  wages  in  kind  received  by  military 
personnel. 

2.  Increase  of  $0.30  in  SMI  standard  premium  rate 

effective  July  1,  1971 +$72,000,000 

As  authorized  by  section  1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Secretary  has  promulgated  a new  standard  premium  rate  of  $5.60  a month 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971.  The  present  premium  rate 
is  $5.30  per  month.  The  Federal  Government  must  match  the  increased 
premiums  out  of  general  revenues.  The  increase  is  due  principally  to 
higher  physicians'  fees  and  greater  utilization  of  physicians'  services. 

3.  Increase  in  aged  population  covered  by  SMI 

program  (at  prior  year  premium  rate).. +$20,000,000 

This  represents  the  increase  in  Federal  fund  contributions  to  the 
trust  fund  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  average  number  of  enrollees 
from  19.5  million  during  1971  to  I9.8  million  during  1972. 

h.  Cost  of  providing  hospital  insurance  for 

the  uninsured +$25,241,000 

Benefit  payments  to  the  uninsured  increase  from  $576,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  $602,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Although  the 
number  of  uninsured  individuals  covered  by  the  program  will  continue 
to  decrease,  from  1.7  million  in  1971  to  1.6  million  in  1972,  the 
advancing  age  of  the  uninsured  group  is  expected  to  result  in  increased 
utilization  of  services;  and  hospital  costs  are  rising.  The  increase  of 
$26,000,000  in  benefit  payments  is  partially  offset  by  the  decrease  in 
administrative  costs  from  $17,995 ?000  in  1971  to  $17,236,000  in  1972. 

Decreases 

A.  Built- in 

1.  Cost  of  retirement  benefits  for 

certain  uninsured  persons - $l4 , 320 , 000 

The  1972  appropriation  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the  OASI  trust 
fund  for  retirement  benefits  paid  to  uninsured  persons  during  fiscal 
year  1970,  related  administrative  costs,  and  interest  lost  to  the  trust 
fund.  The  net  decrease  results  from  the  following: 
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- $35 j ^78,000  due  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  uninsured  persons 
receiving  these  payments  from  635 >000  to  56?>000  between  the  end  of 
June  1969  and  the  end  of  June  1970; 

+$17,000,000  from  the  increased  benefit  amount  provided  in  the  I969 
Social  Security  Amendments  effective  with  the  payment  for  January  1970; 

”$733 >000  in  administrative  costs  due  to  the  decrease  in  new  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  serviced;  and 

+$4,891,000  in  interest  income,  which  is  related  to  the  higher  interest 
rates  experienced  since  1989* 

2,  Difference  between  amounts  in  1972  estimate 
and  1971  appropriation  for  adjustments  to 
prior  years*  appropriations  for  actual  or 

revised  estimates  of  program  costs -$367 >510 >000 

Each  year’s  appropriation  request  provides  for  an  adjustment  between 
amounts  previously  appropriated  and  actual  or  revised  estimates  of  pro- 
gram costs.  In  the  I97I  appropriation,  a total  of  $232,824,000  was  pro- 
vided to  cover  underfinancing  in  prior  years’  appropriations,  princi- 
pally for  hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured.  The  estimates  which 
were  the  basis  for  this  adjustment  proved  too  high;  therefore,  the  1972 
appropriation  request  contains  a downward  adjustment  of  $134,686,000. 

The  difference  between  the  plus  adjustment  item  in  the  1971  appropriation 
and  the  minus  adjustment  in  the  1972  request  amounts  to  -$367 >510, 000. 


Payments  to  Social  Security  Tinist  Funds  1/ 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$472,800,000 

$230,800,000 

$230,800,000 

$230,800,000 

1967 

1,029,050,000 

1,029,050,000 

1,029, 050  ,.000 

1,029,050,000 

1968 

1> 384, 659 >000 

1> 384, 659 >000 

1>384,659>000 

1>384,659>000 

1969 

1> 690, 772,000 

1> 690, 772 >000 

1> 690, 772,000 

1> 690, 772, 000 

1970 

2,014,564,000 

2,014,564,000 

2,014,564,000 

2,014,564,000 

1971 

2, 599 >886, 000 

2, 599 >886, 000 

2, 599 >886, 000 

2 >599,886,000 

1972 

2,465 >297 >000 

Prior  to  I971  the  components  of  this  appropriation  were  requested  as  separate 
appropriations.  The  figures  shown  here  combine  these  past  year  appropriations 
in  order  to  be  comparable  to  the  present  budget  structure. 
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Justification 

Payments  to  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Grants,  subsidies, 
and  contributions 

$1,245,282,000 

$1,376,400,000 

+$131,118,000 

Insurance  claims 
and  indemnities 

1,354,604,000 

1,088,897,000 

-265,707,000 

Total 

2,599,886,000 

2,465,297,000 

-134,589,000 

General  Statement 

This  appropriation  request  covers  four  Federal  fund  payments  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds.  Three  of  these  payments  are  to  put  the  trust  funds  in  the 
same  position  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  borne  the  cost  of  benefits 
chargeable  to  Federal  funds.  The  fourth  effectuates  dollar  for  dollar  Federal 
fund  matching  of  premiums  paid  by  or  for  individuals  covered  under  the  voluntary 
medical  insurance  program. 


Activity  1 - Matching  Payments  for  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Grants,  subsidies. 

and  contributions 

$1,245,282,000 

$1,376,400,000 

+$131,118,000 

Background 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  a voluntary  medical  insurance  plan  for  which 
almost  all  persons  aged  65  and  over  are  eligible.  About  95  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible have  chosen  to  enroll  in  the  plan,  which  covers  the  costs  of  physicians' 
services,  home  health  services  not  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance  program, 
outpatient  services,  and  certain  other  medical  costs,  subject  to  certain  deduct- 
ible and  coinsurance  amounts.  Medical  insurance  benefits  are  financed  from  pay- 
ments of  monthly  premiums  by  enrollees  in  the  voluntary  medical  insurance  program 
and  by  dollar  for  dollar  matching  Federal  contributions.  The  premium  rate  is 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  based  on  an 
actuarial  determination  of  the  amount  required  to  finance  the  accrued  costs  of 
the  program  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Explanation  of  Fiscal  Year  1972  Estimate 
The  estimate  of  $1,376,400,000  is  composed  of: 


1.  1972  requirements $1,347,000,000 

2.  Adjustment  for  underfinancing  of  1971  costs 13,500,000 

3.  Adjustment  for  under financing  of  1970  costs 1^,900^000 


Total 


$1,376,400,000 


1972  Requirements 


The  average  number  of  enroUees  in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  grow  to  19j800j0CX)  during  1972  frcsn  an  estimated  19,500j000 
during  1971.  At  a standard  premium  rate  of  $5.60  per  month,  1972  premium  collect- 
ions axe  estimated  at  $1,347,000,000.  These  must  be  matched  with  Federal  funds. 

The  standard  premium  rate  of  $p.60  per  month  per  enrollee  (promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  December  30,  1970)  represents 
an  increase  of  30  cents  over  the  $5.30  rate  effective  through  June  30,  1971.  The 
increase  is  the  net  effect  of  the  following: 

1.  An  increase  of  50  cents  comprised  of: 

31  cents  to  cover  an  estimated  increase  of  6.7  percent  in  the 
level  of  physicians'  fees  recognized  by  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

About  10  cents  to  cover  an  estimated  increase  of  2 percent  in 
the  utilization  of  physicians'  services, 

9 cents  to  cover  an  estimated  increase  of  15  percent  in  cost 
and  utilization  of  institutional  services  covered  by  the  program 
(for  example,  hospital  outpatient  and  independent  clinic  services) 

2.  Reduction  of  20  cents  in  the  margin  for  contingencies. 

Because  the  $4.00  premium  rate  in  effect  through  June  30, 

1970,  was  inadequate  and  had  depleted  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  it  was  necessary  to  include  a 4 percent 
margin  for  contingencies  in  the  premium  increase  to  $5.30  which 
was  effective  July  1,  1970.  Due  to  a variety  of  administrative 
acbions  which  have  helped  to  hold  down  program  costs,  and  the 
resulting  growth  in  the  trust  fund,  the  margin  for  contingencies 
can  now  be  safely  reduced. 

Underfinancing  of  1971  and  1970  Costs 

Actual  1970  supplementary  medical  insurance  premium  collections  were  higher 
than  the  appropriated  amount  of  Federal  matching  funds.  Estimated  1971  premium 
collections  are  also  higher  than  appropriated  Federal  matching  funds.  This  under- 
financing is  mainly  due  to  a slightly  higher  than  estimated  average  number  of 
enrollees  and  a greater  than  estimated  number  of  enrollees  who  pay  more  than  the 
standard  monthly  premium  rate  (because  of  late  enrollment).  A summary  of  the 
underfinancing  of  1970  and  1971  costs  follows: 

Prior  Year  Under financing 

1970  * 


Actual  premium  collections $936,000,000 

Federal  matching  funds  appropriated..  922,000,000 
Difference  (amount  underfinanced)....  14,000,000 
Interest  on  1970  deficiency 1,900,000 


Sub- total,  1970 15,900,000 


1971 

Estimated  premium  collections $1,255,000,000 

Federal  matching  funds  appropriated..  1,242,000 ,000 

Difference  (amount  underfinanced)..,.  13,000,000 

Interest  on  1971  deficiency 500,000 


Sub- total,  1971 13,500,000 


Total  prior  year  iinderfinancing 29 , 400 , 000 
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Activity  2 - Hospital  Insurance  for  the  Uninsured 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Insurance  claims 

and  indemnities 

$878,688,000 

$503,351,000 

-$375,337,000 

Background 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  a hospital  insurance  plan  to  pay^  for  most 
individuals  age  65  and  over,  the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  post-hospital  ser- 
vices subject  to  certain  deductibles  and  oDlnsccpancc  requirements.  Coverage 
extends  to  all  persons  entitled  to  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits and  to  practically  all  others  age  65  and  over  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 
those  systems.  The  hospital  insurance  benefits  and  administrative  costs  for  those 
on  the  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  rolls  are  financed  from  a separate 
payroll  tax  on  employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  persons.  Costs  of  provid- 
ing benefits  to  individuals  not  entitled  to  cash  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  programs  are  financed  with  Federal  funds.  However, 
for  those  uninsured  individuals  attaining  age  65  after  196?}  a minimum  amount 
of  wage  credit  under  social  security  is  required  for  entitlement,  on  a sliding 
scale,  from  3 quarters  of  coverage  for  those  attaining  age  65  in  I968,  to  21 
quarters  of  coverage  for  those  attaining  age  65  in  19?4.  This  requirement  will 
result  in  a gradually  decreasing  number  of  uninsured  persons  eligible  for  hospital 
insurance  benefits.  The  uninsured  include  persons  who  retired  before  their  occu- 
pations were  covered  by  social  security  ( such  as  teachers  and  other  State  and 
local  employees),  and  widows  whose  husbands  died  prior  to  earning  coverage  under 
social  security. 


Explanation  of  Fiscal  Year  1972  Estimate 
The  estimate  of  $503,351,000  is  composed  of: 


1.  1972  program  costs: 

a.  Benefit  payments $602,000,000 

b.  Administrative  costs 17,236,000 

2.  Adjustment  for  1970  costs,  including 

interest -50,963,000 

3.  Adjustment  for  1971  costs,  including 

interest -64,922,000 

Total $503,351,000 


Benefit  Paynent  Estimate  - 1972 

It  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal  year  1972  the  number  of  uninsured  indi- 
viduals on  the  hospital  benefit  rolls  will  decline  to  an  average  of  1.6  million 
from  the  average  of  I.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  resulting  decrease  in 
benefit  outlays  is  partially  offset  by  increases  in  the  cost  and  utilization  of 
covered  services.  Utilization  of  covered  services  by  the  uninsured  increases 
both  as  part  of  a general  trend  (by  age  group  and  sex)  for  all  beneficiaries  of 
the  hospital  insurance  program  and  because  the  uninsured  as  a group  are  advancing 
in  age  and  can  therefore  be  expected  to  require  more  services. 
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Administrative  Cost  Estimate  - 1972 

Detail  supporting  the  estimates  of  administrative  costs  for  the  hospital 
insurance  program  for  both  the  insured  and  uninsured  groups  is  contained  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses,  SSA,  appropriation  request.  The  distribution  of  costs 
between  the  insured  and  uninsured  groups  is  based  on  an  identification  of  costs 
which  are  100  percent  chargeable  to  Federal  funds  and  adding  to  that  amount  a 
pro  rata  share  of  other  hospital  insurance  costs  based  on  the  ratio  of  benefit 
payments  for  the  uninsured  group  to  total  hospital  insurance  benefit  payments 
(9.0  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972).  Estimated  administrative  costs  in  1972  are 
$17,236,000  or  2.9  percent  of  estimated  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
uninsured  group. 


Adjustment  for  1970  a-nd  1971  Costs 

The  adjustments  for  1970  and  1971  costs  are  principally-  due  to  the  effect 
on  benefit  payments  of  lower  than  estimated  hospital  and  extended  care  facility 
utilization  rates  than  predicted  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  in  the  1971 
President's  budget.  The  prior  estimates  assumed  that  a year-to-year  increase 
of  approximately  2 percent  in  utilization  rates  would  be  experienced  during  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  Analysis  of  actual  data  for  1970  (which  combines  the  insured 
and  uninsured  groups)  shows  that  there  was  no  increase  in  utilization  of  hospitals 
in  fiscal  year  1970  and  there  was  a decrease  from  the  prior  year  in  use  of 
extended  care  facilities. 

Greater  than  estimated  administrative  costs  for  1970  and  1971  partially 
offset  the  downward  adjustment  in  benefit  payments.  The  higher  administrative 
costs  are  due  primarily  to  increases  for  the  December  I969  ci-vllian  pay  raise 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  estimates.  This  produced  a higher  unit  cost  for 
processing  claims  filed  by  uninsured  persons  to  establish  eligibility  for  hos- 
pital insurance  protection.  In  addition,  the  number  of  these  claims  is  higher 
than  pre-vlously  estimated. 

The  principal  elements  making  up  the  adjustments  follow: 

Derivation  of  Adjustments  for  1970  and  1971  Costs 


Benefit  Administrative 
Payments  Costs Total 


I97Q  Program 


Total  estimated  requirements  . . • 

. . $550,000,000 

$19,849,000 

$569,849,000 

Total  appropriated 

595,000,000 

18,811,000 

613,811,000 

Difference  (adjustment)  

-45,000,000 

1,038,000 

-43,962,000 

Interest  on  adjustment  

-7,166,000 

165,000 

-7,001,000 

Total — 1970  adjustment  

-52,166,000 

1,203,000 

-50,963,000 

1971  Program 

Total  estimated  requirements  . . . 

. . $576,000,000 

$17,995,000 

$593,995,000 

Total  appropriated  

637,000,000 

17,236,000 

654,236,000 

Difference  (adjustment)  

. . -61,000,000 

759,000 

-60,241,000 

Interest  on  adjustment  

-4,740,000 

59,000 

-4,681,000 

Total — 1971  adjustment  

-65,740,000 

818,000 

-64,922,000 

63-792  O - 71  - pt,  2 --  24 
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Activity  3 ~ Military  Service  Credits 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Insurance  claims 

and  indemnities 

$105,000,000 

$235,0000,000 

+$130,000,000 

Background 


Prior  to  1957,  contributions  to  the  trust  funds  based  on  earnings  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  military  service  were  not  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
1956,  the  Servicemen’s  and  Veterans’  Survivor  Benefits  Act  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  contributions  based  on  military  service  effective 
January  1,  1957.  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1946  and  later  years 
provided  for:  (l)  Paying  benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  World  War  II  veterans 

based  upon  their  military  service;  and  (2)  granting  gratuitous  wage  credits  of 
$160  for  each  month  of  active  military  service  from  September  1940  through 
December  1956. 

To  finance. the  additional  costs  incurred  since  September  1,  1950,  in  paying 
these  benefits,  which  are  based  on  periods  of  military  service  for  which  no  con- 
tributions were  made,  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the  Disability  Insurance,  and  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Funds.  (For  costs  incurred  prior  to  September  1,  1950,  the  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  was  reimbursed  almost  $15,500,000.)  A 
50-year  period  for  reimbursement  was  established  in  the  I965  Social  Security 
Amendments  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  instructed 
to  determine  by  September  I965  (and  each  fifth  September  afterwards  ending 
September  2010)  the  amount  of  reimbursement  in  equal  annual  installments  neces- 
sary to  place  the  trust  funds  in  the  same  position  on  June  30,  2015,  as  they  would 
have  been  if  noncontributory  military  service  credits  had  not  been  provided. 

After  June  30,  2015,  annual  appropriations  for  current  costs  are  authorized. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  I967  further  amended  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that,  after  December  19^7,  the  pay  of  a person  in  the  uniformed 
services  would  be  deemed  to  be  up  to  $300  a quarter  more  than  his  basic  pay  to 
cover  the  cost  of  wages-in-kind — such  as  food,  shelter,  and  medical  services. 

The  additional  cost  of  paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  wages-in-kind 
now  deemed  additional  earnings  will  be  financed  with  Federal  funds.  Under  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  instructed  to  determine 
annually  the  amount  of  the  additional  costs.  The  minimal  actuarial  data  neces- 
sary for  this  estimate  first  became  available  late  in  1970,  and  based  upon  this 
data  the  amount  of  the  first  reimbursement  to  the  trust  funds,  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  is  contained  in  this  appropriation  request. 


Estimated  Annual  Payment 

For  the  period  I966  through  I97I,  annual  appropriations  of  $105,000,000  were 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  I965  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  provided  for  annual  installments  over  a 50-year  period  to  amortize  past 
and  future  amounts  owed  the  trust  funds.  Also  in  accordance  with  requirements 
of  these  amendments,  the  amount  of  the  annual  installment  was  refigured  late 
in  calendar  year  1970.  The  new  annual  estimate  is  $233  million,  a substantial 
increase  over  the  $105  million  appropriated  annually  for  1966-1971.  The  major 
factors  contributing  to  this  increase  follow: 
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1.  The  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provided,  effective 
February  19^8 , a cash  benefit  increase  of  at  least  13  percent  for  all 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls — and  for  some  beneficiaries  substantially 
more  than  13  percent. 

2.  The  1969  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provided,  effective 
January  1970,  an  across-the-board  cash  benefit  increase  of  15  percent. 

3.  Actuarial  analysis  of  experience  during  the  5- year  period  since  the 
first  determination  was  made  shows  that  the  $105  million  appropriated 
annually  during  that  period  was  lower  than  the  amount  actually  required, 
even  excluding  the  effect  of  the  I967  and  I969  amendments.  This  is 
especially  true  for  hospital  insurance  costs.  The  initial  determination 
was  made  in  September  1965?  before  any  experience  with  the  cost  of 
hospital  insurance  under  Medicare  was  available.  During  the  past  5 
years,  there  were  great  increases  in  the  cost  and  utilization  of  hos- 
pital services  compared  with  the  levels  originally  estimated  in  19^5 . 

In  addition  to  the  $233  million  annual  payment,  an  additional  $2  million  is 
requested  to  cover  the  estimated  additional  amounts  expended  in  fiscal  years  I968 
and  1969  that  were  attributable  to  noncontributory  credits  for  military  service 
performed  after  1967?  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  I967  amendments. 

The  total  payment  of  $235  million  will  be  distributed  by  trust  fund  as 
follows : 


OASI  Trust  Fund 
DI  Trust  Fund 
HI  Trust  Fund 


$137,000,000 

50.000. 000 

48.000. 000 


Total 


$235,000,000 
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Activity  4 - Retirement  Benefits  for  Certain 
Uninsured  Persons 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Insurance  claims 

and  indemnities 

$370,916,000 

$350,546,000 

'-$20,370,000 

Background 

Benefits  were  provided  in  P.L.  89-368  (The  Prouty  Amendment)  to  afford  some 
protection  for  certain  persons  or  their  surviving  dependents,  who  retired  before 
the  enactment  of  social  security  legislation  or  before  their  occupations  were 
covered  by  social  security.  To  be  eligible  an  individual  must  have  less  than 
three  quarters  of  coverage  and  have  attained  age  72  before  I968.  The  benefit 
was  first  paid  in  November  I966  and  amounted  to  $35  a month  for  an  individual  plus 
$17.50  for  an  eligible  wife.  It  was  increased  effective  February  I968  to  $U0  and 
$20  respectively  and  again  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  I969  to  $46  and  $23  respec- 
tively effective  January  1970.  If  an  individual  is  receiving  a governmental  pen- 
sion or  payments  under  a federally  aided  public  assistance  program,  payments  must 
be  reduced  or  withheld.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  under  this  pro- 
vision reached  a peak  of  734,000  in  December  1967?  and  since  then  has  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing  as  the  size  of  the  aged  population  meeting  the  eligibility  require- 
ments decreases. 


Explanation  of  Payment 

Section  228(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  appropri- 
ation of  Federal  funds  for  the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  place  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  the  same  position  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  special  retirement  benefits  paid  from  the  trust  fund  during  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  all  fiscal  years  prior  thereto  to  persons  with  fewer  than 
three  quarters  of  coverage  had  not  been  made.  The  first  such  authorized  appro- 
priation was  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  I969,  for  payments  made  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  Similar  appropriations  are  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

The  1972  request  is  for  a payment  of  $350,546,000  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as  reimbursement  for  funds  expended  in  1970  for 
payment  of  retirement  benefits  to  certain  uninsured  individuals  aged  72  and  over 
less  adjustments  for  prior  years’  benefit  payments.  The  total  includes  reimburse- 
ment for  benefit  payments  actually  made,  related  administrative  expenses  for 
establishing  entitlement  to  such  benefits  and  maintaining  the  beneficiary  roll, 
and  interest  lost  to  the  trust  fund. 

Explanation  of  Fiscal  Year  1972  Request 
The  estimate  of  $350,546,000  is  composed  of: 

1.  Reimbursement  for  1970  program  costs: 


a.  Benefit  payments $298,953>000 

b.  Administrative  costs 3j836,000 

c.  Interest  lost  to  the  trust  fund 48, 503? 000 


Sub-total  1970  program 


$351,292,000 
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2.  Adjustment  in  reimbursement  for  I969  program 
costs : 


a.  Benefit  pa^^ments - $31^ 3 000 

b.  Administrative  costs -8,000 

c.  Interest  lost  to  the  trust  fund 108,000 


Sub-total  adjustment  for  I969  program -214,000 


3.  Adjustment  in  reimbursement  for  I968  program 
costs: 


a.  Benefit  pa;>ments -221,000 

b.  Administrative  costs -13,000 

c.  Interest  lost  to  the  trust  fund.... -162,000 


Sub-total  adjustment  for  I968  program -39^,000 


4.  Adjustment  in  reimbursement  for  I967  program 
costs : 


a.  Benefit  payments -102,000 

b.  Administrative  costs -24,000 

c.  Interest  lost  to  the  trust  fund - 10 , 000 

Sub-total  adjustment  for  I967  program -I36  ,000 

Total $3^0,^46,000 


The  adjustments  made  for  the  I967-I969  programs  are  principally  related  to 
program  costs  which  were  previously  charged  to  Federal  funds,  but  which  should 
have  been  borne  instead  by  the  trust  fund.  This  occurred  when  benefits  were  paid 
to  certain  persons  who  met  the  age  requirement  and  who  had  fewer  than  three 
q^uarters  of  coverage,  but  who  were  later  found  eligible  for  a regular  social  secu- 
rity benefit.  Adjustments  are  made  for  the  benefit  payments  involved,  related 
administrative  costs,  and  interest. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


1971 

Amount 


1272 

Budget 

Authori-  Estimate 

zation  Amount 


1.  Matching  payments  for  supplementary 
medical  insurance  (Section  1844  of 

the  Social  Security  Act)  $1,245,282,000  Indef.  $1,376,400,000 


2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  unin- 
s’ured  (Section  103(c)  and  111(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965) 


$878,688,000  Indef. 


$503,351,000 


3.  Military  service  credits  (Section 
217(g)  and  229(b)  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  as  amended)  $105,000,000  Indef.  $235,000,000 

4.  Retirement  benefits  for  certain 
urJns’ured  persons  (Section  228(g) 

of  the  Social  Sec’urity  Act)  $370,916,000 


Total 


$2,599,886,000 


indef. 


$350,546,000 

$2,465,297,000 
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Purpose;  Three  of  the  four  activities  represent  payments  to  reimburse  the 
trust  funds  for  benefits  chargeable  to  general  revenues.  The  fourth  effectuates 
dollar  for  dollar  matching  from  Federal  funds  of  premiums  paid  by  or  for  indi- 
viduals covered  under  the  voluntary  supplementary  medical  insurance  program.  In 
all  four  situations,  the  amount  of  the  payments  to  be  made  derives  from  the  exer- 
cise by  individuals  of  their  rights  under  the  law  and  is  not  subject  to  adminis- 
trative control. 

Explanation:  The  amount  of  funds  required  for  Federal  matching  of  premiums 

paid  by  or  for  individuals  in  the  voluntary  medical  insurance  program  is  depen- 
dent on  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  program  and  the  premium^  rate  which 
has  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated. 

Appropriation  estimates  for  payments  to  the  trust  funds  for  the  cost  of 
hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured,  noncontributory  military  service  credits 
and  retirement  benefits  for  certain  uninsured  persons  aged  72  and  over  are  based 
on  benefits  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  individuals  protected  by  these  provisions  of 
law  and  the  related  administrative  and  interest  costs. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  average  number  of 

enrollees  in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program  is  estimated  at 
19,500,000,  Of  these,  9,500,000  are  expected  to  receive  reimbursed  medical  ser- 
vices and  over  $2  billion  in  benefits  is  expected  to  be  paid.  Uninsured  persons 
eligible  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  will  number  1,700,000  during  I97I,  and 
benefits  for  this  group  are  estimated  at  $576,000,000. 

Federal  fund  payments  made  to  the  trust  funds  in  1971  for  hospital  insurance 
for  the  uninsured,  military  service  credits  and  retirement  benefits  for  certain 
uninsured .persons  helped  put  the  trust  funds  in  the  same  position  they  would  have 
been  in  had  these  various  provisions  not  been  in  effect. 

Objectives  for  1972;  The  average  number  of  enrollees  in  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  is  expected  to  grow  to  .19,800,000,  The  standard 
monthly  premium  rate  and  the  Federal  matching  payment  will  be  increased  from  $5.30 
to  $5.60  effective  July  1,  1971,  essentially  for  increases  in  the  utilization  and 
cost  of  covered  services.  Approximately  9,800,000  individuals  will  receive  reim- 
bursed services  and  $2.3  billion  in  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits  will 
be  paid.  In  1972  approximately  1,600,000  uninsured  persons  (100,000  less  than  in 
1971)  will  be  eligible  for  hospital  insurance  and  an  estimated  $602,000,000  in 
benefits  will  be  paid  for  this  group. 

Federal  fund  payments  to  the  trust  funds  for  hospital  insurance  for  the 
uninsured,  military  service  credits  and  retirement  benefits  for  certain  unin- 
sured persons  are  to  reimburse  the  trust  funds  as  explained  above.  The 
payment  for  military  service  credits  has  been  substantially  revised  based  upon  a 
new  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
required  annual  amount.  The  new  determination,  required  by  law  every  five  years, 
is  based  upon  actuarial  analysis  of  the  cost  of  noncontributory  military  service 
credits. 
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Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

[For  making  payments  to  entitled  beneficiaries  under  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  and  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  incurred  and  the  expenditures  made  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  appropriations  therefor.] 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969 ^ including  necessar>y  tra:oel  incident  to  medical 
examinations^  reconsideration  interviews^  or  hearings  for  verifying 
disabilities  or  for  review  of  disability  determinations ^ $644^ 249j OOOj 
of  which  $259j  634j  000  is  for  obligations  incurred  in  prior  fiscal 
years:  Provided^  That  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Department  of  Healthy  Educationy  and  Welfare  and  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  used  for  payment y in  such  manner  as  said  parties  may 
jointly  determiney  of  postage  for  the  transmission  of  official  mail 
matter  by  States  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  said  Act. 

Benefit  payments  after  April  30:  For  making  after  April  30  of  the 
current  fiscal  yeoTy  payments  to  entitled  beneficiaries  under  title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 y for  the  last 
two  months  of  the  current  fiscal  yeoTy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary y 
the  obligations  and  expenditures  therefor  to  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation for  thz  6u.c.ctc.ding  u<L(Vi, 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


Purpose  and  Fiscal  Years  for  Which  Funds  Are  Sought 

The  1971  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  did  not  include  a specific  amount  for  Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal 
Miners.  However,  the  language  for  this  appropriation  authorized  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  and  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  title  TV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  and  specified  that  such  charges  were  to  be  made  against  subsequent 
appropriations.  The  1970  appropriation  bill  contained  similar  language. 

The  $644,249,000  appropriation  request  for  1972  includes  $6,734,000  for 
budget  authority  in  1970,  $252,900,000  for  1971  budget  authority,  and  $384,615,000 
for  budget  authority  in  1972. 

Payment  of  Cost  of  Travel 

In  the  development  of  initial  claims,  reconsiderations  and  appeals,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  request  applicants  to  travel  unreasonably  long  distances 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims.  This 
happens  for  instance  in  cases  where  resources  for  medical  examinations  or  expert 
medical  personnel  are  not  available  or  are  very  limited  in  the  locales  where  the 
applicants  reside.  In  these  cases,  the  language  provides  that  the  Government 
bear  the  cost  of  such  travel.  Similar  wording  is  included  in  the  language  for 
"Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses"  for  the  regular  social  security  disability 
program. 

Use  of  Franked  Mail  by  State  Agencies 


State  agencies  under  contract  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  obtain 
medical  evidence  or  assist  in  the  medical  development  of  disabled  miner  claims. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the  States  make  use  of  business  reply  mail, 
which  has  a premium  cost  of  2 cents  per  letter.  By  using  franked  mail  at  regular 
rates  a saving  in  postage  charges  would  result. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  States  to  use  franked  mail  in  the  appropria- 
tion language  for  "Limitation  on  Grants  for  Unemployment  Compensation  and 
Employment  Service  Administration,"  Department  of  Labor.  Also,  similar  language 
is  requested  for  1972  for  "Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses,"  Social  Security 
Administration,  for  the  regular  social  security  disability  program. 

Benefit  Payments  After  April  30 

The  proposed  language  provides  that  benefit  payments  made  under  title  IV  of 
the  Act  for  the  last  two  months  of  a fiscal  year  can,  if  necessary,  be  made  from 
funds  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year's  appropriation.  This  language  will 
provide  authority  needed  to  finance  unanticipated  benefit  costs  from  subsequent 
appropriations.  The  proviso  will  help  to  insure  that  no  black  lung  beneficiary 
undergoes  the  hardship  of  failing  to  receive  a benefit  payment  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funds.  Since  there  is  not  enough  reliable  past  data  on  which  to 
base  estimates  of  the  amount  and  timing  of  pneumoconiosis  benefits,  there  is  a 
need  to  protect  beneficiaries  against  an  underestimate  of  these  costs. 
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Amoimts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation  (definite) $38^j6l5,000 


Appropriation  (indefinite) $252,900,000  

Comparative  transfer  to  "Departmental 

Management " -120,000 

Total,  budget  authority  (obligations) $252,780,000  $384,615,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 

1971  1972  Increase  or 

Page  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Ref,  Pos, Amount Pos, Amount Pos,  Amount 


32  Benefit  pay- 


ments 

--- 

$301,000,000 

— 

$375,000,000 

— 

+-$74,000,000 

33  Administra- 
tion  

601 

21, 135,000 

205 

9,615,000 

-396 

-11,520,000 

Total  estimate,. 

601 

322,135,000 

205 

384,615,000 

-396 

+62,480,000 

Administrative 
adjustment 

-69,355,000 

.. 

.. 

+69,355,000 

Total  obli- 
gations   

601 

252,780,000 

205 

384,615,000 

-396 

+131,835,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

positions 

601 

205 

-396 

FuJJ--time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions 

262 

— 

-262 

Average  number  of  all 

employees  Ij, 

1,013 

524 

-489 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$8,241,200 

$6,275,000 

-$1,966,200 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 

1,406,900 

— 

-1,406,900 

Other  personnel  compensation. . , . 

3,297,000 

715,000 

-2,582,000 

Subtotal.,  personnel 
compensation 

12,945,100 

6,990,000 

-5,955,100 

Personnel  benefits 

772,700 

506,000 

-266,700 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

1,145,325 

516,000 

-629^325 

Transportation  of  things...., 

61,200 

10,550 

-50,650 

Rent,  communications,  and 

utilities 

183,800 

203,950 

+20,150 

Printing  and  reproduction 

30,850 

18,000 

-12,850 

Other  services 

555,750 

255,500 

-300,250 

Payments  to  States 

5,372,940 

1,075,700 

-4,297,240 

Supplies  and  materials 

52,435 

39,300 

-13,135 

Equipment 

14,900 

— 

-14,900 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities.. 

301,000,000 

375,000,000 

+74,000,000 

Total  estimated  obligations 
by  object 

322,135,000 

384,615,000 

+62,480,000 

Administrative  adjustment 

-69,355,000 

__ 

+69,355,000 

Total  budgeted  obligations 

252,780,000 

384,615,000 

+131,835,000 

^ Excludes  overtime  equivalent  as 

follows:  1971, 

297  man-years; 

1972,  61  man- 

years, 
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Summaxy  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations $322,135,000 

1972  estimated  obligations 384,615,000 

Net  change +62,480,000 

Administrative  adjustment +69,355,000 

Budgeted  net  change +131,835,000 


Base Change  from  Base 

Man-  Man- 

years Amount years Amount 


Increases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  Benefit  payments  for  new 
awards  made  in  fiscal 
year  I972 


-t4l02,000,000 


Decreases; 


A.  Built-in; 

1.  Reduction  in  level  of 
benefit  payments  for 
awards  made  in  1970 

and  1971 

2.  Reduction  of  55  percent 
in  cost  of  administrative 
work; 

— 46  percent  in  SSA 1,310 

— 80  percent  in  State 

agencies — 

Total,  decreases 


$301,000,000  — -28,000,000 

15,762,060  -725  -7,222,760 

5,372,940 -4,297,240 


-$39,520,000 


Total,  net  change +62,480,000 

Plus  administrative 

adjustment +69,355,000 


Total,  net  budgeted 
change 


-725  +$131,835,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases; 

An  estimated  37,000  awards  will  be  made  in  1972  to  23,000  miners  and  l4,000 
widows  for  a total  of  $102,000,000.  The  average  monthly  family  benefit  payable 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  is  estimated  at  $205  for  miners  and  $156  for  widows 
(excluding  the  effect  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  enacted  January  8,  1971). 
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Decreases: 

1.  The  benefit  payment  estimate  of  $301,000,000  for  1971  (excluding  the  effect 

of  the  1971  pay  raise)  includes  benefits  payable  in  1971  related  to  the  l4,000 
awards  made  in  1970  and  to  the  estimated  127,000  awards  in  1971.  However, 
many  thousands  Of  awards  made  in  1971  included  retroactive  pasnnents  for  up 
to  seven  months  of  1970  and  these  retroactive  payments  will  not  be  payable  in 
1972.  Also,  attrition  due  primarily  to  death  will  occur  in  the  beneficiary 
rolls.  These  two  factors  result  in  a reduction  of  $28,000,000  in  the  1972 
level  of  benefit  payments  for  awards  made  in  1970  and  1971. 

2.  Current  estimates  for  administrative  expenses  for  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19^9  anticipate  receipt  of  292,000  claims 
through  June  1971  and  an  additional  37,000  claims  in  fiscal  year  1972.  About 
268,000  of  these  claims  will  be  processed  in  1971  and  43,000  in  1972.  Other 
workloads,  such  as  reconsiderations  of  initial  denials  and  requests  for  hear- 
ings on  denied  claims  will  begin  in  1971  but  the  greater  effect  will  not  be 
felt  until  1972.  However,  the  processing  of  a large  backlog  of  initial  claims 
the  principal  administrative  job,  will  be  completed  in  1971,  resulting  in  a 

55  percent  decrease  in  administrative  expenses  in  1972.  The  cost  of  work  per- 
formed by  components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  will  decrease  by  46 
percent  and  the  cost  of  work  performed  by  State  agencies  will  decrease  by  80 
percent.  Man-year  requirements  for  the  Social  Security  Administration  de- 
crease from  1,310  man-years  in  1971  to  585  man-years  in  1972.  Position 
requirements  decrease  from'601  to  205  respectively. 

Administrative  adjustment  1971 

Shortly  before  the  1972  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  new  estimates 
of  benefit  payments  and  administrative  costs  were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  current  experience  with  the  new  program.  Although  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1972  in  the  President's  Budget  substantially  reflect  these  new  estimates,  . 
the  prior  estimates  were  retained  in  the  1971  column.  The  difference  between 
the  revised  and  prior  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  shown  in  this  budget 
justification  as  a line  item  called  "administrative  adjustment". 

The  use  of  an  administrative  adjustment  for  fiscal  year  1971  stems  from  the 
uncertainties  relating  to  the  new  black  lung  program  that  existed  at  the  time  the 
budget  was  prepared,  and  still  exist  to  some  degree.  The  uncertainties  relate 
largely  to  the  number  of  claims  for  benefits  that  will  be  denied  initially  and  the 
number  of  these  denials  that  will  be  reversed  upon  reconsideration  of  the  initial 
decision  or  hearings  on  the  reconsideration  decision.  These  unknowns  make  it 
difficult  to  accurately  project  costs  through  1972.  In  view  of  these  uncertain- 
ties, and  because  the  1972  appropriation  request  covers  both  1971  and  1972  costs, 
it  was  decided  to  show  1972  costs  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  estimates,  while 
retaining  the  previous  estimates  for  1971.  It  was  not  essential  to  change  the 
1971  estimate  since  the  1971  appropriation  language  will  insure  that  beneficiaries 
are  protected.  After  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1971,  when  more  complete  data  for 
estimating  costs  are  available,  a budget  amendment  reflecting  the  most  up-to-date 
data  will  be  submitted.  The  budget  amendment  will  also  provide  funds  for  the 
effect  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  effective  January  1,  1971  on  benefit  payments  in 
both  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  (The  basic  benefit  rate  is  prescribed  by  law 
as  50  percent  of  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  under  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion System  for  a totally  disabled  employee  at  grade  GS-2,  and  when  the  GS-2 
salary  goes  up,  so  does  the  benefit  rate.) 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


1971 

Comparative  transfer  to;  Estimate 


Pirrpose 


Departmental  management 


-$120,000 


Transfer  of  f\mds  to  the 
Office  of  the  General  Comsel 
for  legal  advisory  services 
rendered  on  behalf  of  the 
disabled  miner's  benefit 
program.  In  1972,  this 
function  is  budgeted  in  the 
Departmental  management 
appropriation. 


Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal  Miners 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1970 

— 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000  y 

1971 

— 

— 

— 

2/ 

1972 

$644,249,000 

— 

--- 

— 

In  1970,  $10,000,000  was  appropriated  to 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  I969. 

begin  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Of  this  amount,  $7,250,000  was 

allocated  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  title  IV  purposes  and 
$2,750,000  was  allocated  to  the  Environmental  Control  Administration.  In 
addition,  the  1970  DREW  Appropriation  Act  contained  language  which  authorized 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  benefit  payments  and  administrative 
expenses  for  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969? 
and  provided  that  such  charges  be  made  to  subsequent  appropriations. 


2/  The  1971  DREW  Appropriation  Act  contained  language  which  authorized  the 

obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  for  benefit  payments  and  administrative 
expenses  for  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  I969, 
and  provided  that  such  charges  be  made  to  subsequent  appropriations. 
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Justification 

Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal  Miners 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos, 

Amount 

Pos, 

Amount 

Personnel  com- 
pensation and 
benefits 

601 

$13,717,800 

205 

$7,496,000 

-396 

-$6,221,800 

State  agencies,.. 

— 

5,372,940 

— 

1,075,700 

— 

-4,297,240 

Other  expenses... 



2,044,260 



1,043,300 



-1^000,960 

Subtotal 

601 

21,135,000 

205 

9,615,000 

-396 

-11,520,000 

Benefit  payments. 



301,000,000 



375,000,000 



+74,000,000 

Total 

601 

322,135,000 

205 

384,615,000 

-396 

+62,480,000 

Administrative 
adjustment 

-69,355,000 

+69,355,000 

Budgeted  total. 

601 

252,780,000 

205 

384,615,000 

-396 

+131,835,000 

General  Statement 


To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969?  an  appropriation  of  $644,249,000  is  requested  for  benefit 
payments  and  administrative  expenses.  This  request  includes  obligations  for 
fiscal  year  1970  to  the  extent  that  total  obligations  in  that  year  exceeded  the 
$7,250,000  available  from  the  $10,000,000  appropriated,  and  obligations  to  be 
incurred  during  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Acts  of  1970  and  1971  granted  authority  to  charge 
obligations  and  expenditures  to  subsequent  appropriations.  Budgeted  obligations 
for  the  three  years  are  as  follows : 


FY  1970 


Benefits $10,000,000 

Administration 3,984,000 

Total  current  estimate 13,984,000 


Administrative  adjustment 

Total  budgeted  obligations,,  $13,984,000* 


FY  1971 

$301,000,000 

21,135,000 

322,135,000 

-69,355,000 

$252,780,000 


* $7,250,000  of  this  amount  was  funded  by  1970  appropriation. 


FY  1972 
$375,000,000 

9,615,000 

384,615,000 


$384,615,000 


Summary  of  Erovisions 


On  December  30,  19^9 , the  President  signed  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  I969,  P.L.  91-173.  The  Act  established  nationwide  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  coal  mining  industry.  In  addition,  title  TV  provided  for 
the  payment  of  ca.sh  benefits  to  coal  miners  who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  ("black  lung")  and  to  widows  of  coal  miners  who  died  from 
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pneumoconiosis.  Pneumoconiosis,  for  the  purpose  of  these  benefits,  is  defined  as  a 
chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  arising  out  of  employment  in  the  Nation’s  under- 
ground coal  mines.  Under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of  claims  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1973.  Most 
claims  filed  after  December  31,  1972,  will  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  State  workmen's  compensation  agencies. 

Entitlement  to  Benefits  Under  Title  IV  of  the  Act 

Coal  miners  who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis  resulting  from 
employment  in  underground  mines  are  entitled  to  benefits  at  a rate  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  minimum  monthly  payment  to  which  a disabled  Federal  employee  in 
grade  GS-2  would  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  payment.  It  is  immaterial  how  long  ago 
the  miner  may  have  become  disabled  or  how  old  he  is  at  the  time  of  filing. 

Widows  of  coal  miners  whose  deaths  were  determined  to  be  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
or  whose  deaths  occur  while  receiving  total  disability  benefits  under  this  Act  are 
entitled  to  benefits  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  totally  disabled  miners.  Benefit 
rates  for  miners  and  surviving  widows  are  increased  by  dependents  (a  spouse  or 
child)  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  for  one  dependent,  75  percent  for  two  dependents, 
and  100  percent  for  three  or  more  dependents. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  Federal  benefits  for  miners  and  widows  are  to 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  payments  based  on  the  miner's  disability  payable 
under  State  workmen's  compensation,  unemployment  compensation  or  State  disability 
insurance  programs. 


Implementation  of  the  Provisions 


The  law  was  enacted  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  and  since  no  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  retroactive  benefits 
under  title  IV,  the  Social  Security  Administration  had  to  take  quick  action  to 
protect  beneficiary  rights  and  to  tEgin  to  develop  regulations,  policies  and 
operating  procedures  for  the  payment  of  these  claims. 

As  soon  as  the  President  signed  the  bill,  a teletype  was  sent  to  all  social 
security  district  offices  instructing  employees  to  take  statements  from  potential 
claimants  which  would  protect  their  rights  to  benefit  payments  from  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Within  the  first  week  18,000  people  had  signed  these  statements. 

By  the  middle  of  April  1970  over  l40,000  of  these  statements  and  applications  had 
been  filed.  About  172,000  claims  were  filed  during  fiscal  year  1970  and  another 

120.000  are  estimated  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  soon  as_  possible  after  the  law  was  signed,  informational  material  was 
developed  to  acquaint  potential  beneficiaries  with  their  rights  under  the  law. 

Press  releases  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  newspapers  and  trade  publications, 
radio  and  television  announcements  were  prepared  and  distributed.  Application 
statements  that  could  be  clipped,  completed  and  mailed  to  the  local  district  office 
appeared  in  local  papers.  Posters,  leaflets,  and  displays  were  prepared  and 
distributed  in  coal  mining  areas. 

In  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  law  regulations  were  published  in  the 
spring  of  1970  establishing  the  medical  and  other  criteria  for  making  determi- 
nations of  total  disability  and  death  due  to  pneumoconiosis.  In  line  with 
congressional  intent  and  the  presidential  directive,  the  level  of  disability 
required  for  the  social  security  disability  insurance  program  was,  to  the  extent 
possible,  established  as  the  required  level  of  disability  for  eligibility  under  the 
pneumoconiosis  benefit  provisions. 

After  policies  and  procedures  were  prepared,  claims  processing  increased 
rapidly.  By  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1971>  250,000  claims  had  been  received  and 
about  150,000  determinations  had  been  made  of  which  ^0,000  were  awards.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1971  an  estimated  292,000  claims  will  be  received  and  about 

284.000  of  these  will  be  processed,  including  l4l,000  awards. 
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Activity  1 - Benefit  Payments 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Benefit  payments,  current 
estimate 

$375,000,000 

+$74,000,000 

Administrative  adjustment.. 

-63,000,000 

-- 

+63,000,000 

Budgeted  obligations 

$238,000,000 

$375,000,000 

+$137,000,000 

The  basic  benefit  rate  upon  which  the  estimate  has  been  developed  is 
prescribed  by  law  as  50  percent  of  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  System  for  a totally  disabled  employee  at  grade  GS-2.  The 
disabled  miner  or  the  eligible  widow  receives  the  basic  benefit  of  $144.50  ($153»10 
for  months  after  December  1970  due  to  Federal  pay  raise).  If  the  disabled  miner  or 
the  widow  has  dependents,  the  benefit  increases  with  the  number  of  dependents --an 
extra  50  percent  for  one  dependent,  75  percent  for  two  dependents,  and  100  percent 
for  3 or  more  dependents.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000  dependents  will  be 
represented  in  the  benefit  payments  by  the  end  of  1972. 


The  current  estimates  of  $301,000,000  for  1971  and  $375,000,000  for  1972  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  benefits  will  have  been  awarded  to  80,000  miners  and 
to  61,000  widows  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  and  that  additional  awards  will  be 
made  in  1972  to  23,000  miners  and  to  l4,000  widows.  The  est-ijnates  exclude  the 
effect  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  enacted  January  8,  1971  (P.L.  9I-656). 
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Activity  2 - Adninistration 


1Q71 

1372 

increase  cr 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

.-mcun'c 

Current  estimate: 

Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  1 

601 

$13,717,800 

205 

$7,496,000 

-396 

-$6,221,800 

Payments  to  States 

5,372,9^0 

1,075,700 

-4,297,240 

Other  expenses 

2,044,260 

1,043,300 

-1,000,960 

Total  obl-i  gations 

601 

$21,135,000 

205 

$9,615,000 

-396 

-$11,520,000 

Administrati-ve  adjust- 
ment 

^,555  ,.000 

Total  budgeted 
obligations 

601 

$14,780,000 

205 

$9,615,000 

-396 

-$5,165,000 

^ Total  man-year  estimates 

are  £ 

is  follccN-s: 

Heguls-^ 

Ove-^time 

1,013 

297 

524 

61 

-489 

-236 

Tot=l 

1,310 

585 

-725 

Scoge  of  Progran 

Funds  req^uested  provide  for:  (l)  accepting  applications  and  naling  the  ini- 

tial deterrr.-' ration  of  entitlenent  for  disabled  miners  and  snr^niving  widows  of  dis- 
abled miners;  (2)  re-evaluating  the  initial  decision  upon  the  claimant's  request; 
(3)  making  changes  to  the  beneficiary  rolls  to  assure  proper  and  correct  payment 
of  benefits;  (4)  determining  the  beneficiary-' s continuing  entitlement  to  benefit 
payments;  and  (5)  administrative  seivlces  and  policy  foimulation. 

Admi ni s t rat ion 

The  toxal  job  of  administeiing  the  ne-^  benefit  program  includes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  disabling  pneumoconiosis  in  the  li-\rmg  miner  applying  for 
benefits  and  in  the  case  of  the  -w-idov  who  applies  for  benefits,  the  determination 
as  to  whether  the  miner's  death  -«as  due  to  pneumoconiosis.  Other  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  entitlement  to  benefits  and  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
paid  include  years  of  employment  in  underground  mines,  number  of  dependents,  and 
the  offsets  to  the  benefit  amount  due  to  other  types  of  payments  received  by  the 
claimant  such  as  State  workmen's  compensation.  It  is  the  responsibility^  of  the 
SSA  to  be  certain  that  all  \=ulid  claims  are  paid  in  a timely  and  accurate  manner 
and  that  only'  those  eligible  receive  benefits  in  the  amc'unts  provided  by  la'w.  Ihe 
greatest  administrative  irmact  is  in  1971  £n.d  1972  -/lien  the  huge  backlog  of  initial 
claims  -wiZJ.  be  completely-  processed  plus  most  of  the  reconsiderations  and  hearings 
resulting  from  these  claims.  After  December  31,  1972,  ne-w  claims  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility' of  the  Department  of  labor  and  the  State  -/rorkmen's  compensation  agen- 
cies. Ho'wever,  the  SSA  -will  contirnue  to  be  responsible  for  setting  standards  for 
determining  whether  a miner  is  disabled  by-  pneumoconiosis  on  if  a miner's  death  is 
due  to  pne-'jmoconiosis,  as  -«ell  as  certif^.-lng  benefit  payments  and  maintaining  the 
beneficiamy'  rolls  for  most  claims  filed  previously-. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  25 
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Workloads 


In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  largest  workload  was  the  taking  of  172,000 
applications  for  benefits  and  the  making  of  a determination  to  award  or  deny 
benefits  in  16,200  of  these  cases.  In  fiscal  year  1971?  another  120,000  claims 
will  be  filed  and  several  follow-up  workloads  will  begin:  (l)  reconsideration  of 

original  determinatons;  (2)  appeals  from  reconsidered  determinations  and  (3)  the 
normal  maintenance  of  the  beneficiary  roll,  such  as  change  of  address,  change  in 
number  of  dependents,  change  in  work  status  of  miners,  and  terminations  due  to 
death  or  marriage.  In  1972,  only  37,000  new  claims  are  estimated;  but  the  bulk  of 
work  resulting  from  reconsiderations  and  hearings  of  claims  filed  in  1971  and 
1972  will  be  processed  to  completion  in  1972,  with  most  of  the  hearings  workload 
falling  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  basic  workloads  for  this  program  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Initial  claims 
Received 
Processed 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Reconsiderations 

Received 

Processed 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Hearings 

Received 

Processed 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Additions,  terminations  and 
other  changes  to  the 
beneficiary  rolls 


Fiscal  Year 

1970 


172,000 

16,200 

155,800 


14,500 


Fiscal  Year 

1971 


120,000 

267,800 

8,000 


60,000 

20.500 

39.500 


3,000 

1,000 

2,000 


184,000 


Fiscal  Year 

1972 


37,000 

43,000 

2,000 


12,700 

50,500 

1,700 


10,200 

9,200 

3,000 


114,000 


Three  Year 
Total 


329.000 

327.000 


72,700 

71,000 


13.200 

10.200 


312,500 


Computation  of  Administrative  Expenses 


The  cost  of  administering  the  black  lung  benefit  program  is  estimated  at 
$21,135,000  in  1971  and  $9,615,000  in  1972,  The  administrative  expenses  estimate 
has  for  the  most  part  been  aeveloped  on  a workload  and  production  rate  basis, 
taking  into  account  current  experience  under  the  black  lung  program  and  costs  for 
similar  functions  in  the  social  security  disability  program. 

The  estimates  of  administrative  costs  generally  reflect  the  handling  of  work- 
loads for  the  black  lung  benefit  program  at  a lesser  cost  than  in  the  social 
security  disability  program.  This  is  due  to  several  factors,  the  principal  ones 
being:  (l)  the  one-time  peaking  of  black  lung  claims  in  relatively  few  States 

permitting  handling  on  a mass  basis;  (2)  the  fact  that  32  percent  of  the  claims  are 
from  widows  and  do  not  involve  procurement  of  medical  examinations;  and  (3)  the 
availability  of  pre-existing  data  in  social  security  files.  State  workmen’s  compen- 
sation agencies,  and  other  sources,  (About  88  percent  of  black  lung  beneficiaries 
as  of  the  end  of  December  1970  were  also  social  security  beneficiaries  and  some 
data  already  on  file  in  connection  with  their  social  security  claims  were  used  in 
adjudicating  the  claims  for  black  lung  benefits.) 
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The  estimated  payments  to  State  agencies  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
States’  principal  role  in  the  black  lung  benefit  program  is  to  procure 
additional  medical  evidence  when  SSA  has  determined  that  such  evidence  is  needed  to 
make  a decision  in  an  initial  claim  or  a reconsideration  case.  It  is  assumed  that 
additional  evidence  will  need  to  be  obtained  by  the  States  in  50  percent  of  the 
claims  filed.  Generally,  the  additional  medical  evidence  obtained  by  the  States 
will  be  x-rays,  pulmonary  function  tests,  and  in  some  instances,  physical  exami- 
nations, electro-cardiograms,  and  other  medical  examinations  and  laboratory  tests. 

The  estimates  of  "other  objects  of  expense"  represent  those  costs  of  travel, 
space,  printed  materials,  and  other  items  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  black  lung  program. 

Manpower  Requirements 


Total  manpower  estimated  for  administration  of  the  program  is  1,310  man-years 
in  1971  and  585  man-years  in  1972.  The  necessary  manpower  is  to  be  obtained  by: 

(1)  Filling  600  pemnanent  jobs  in  1971  and  most  of  1972 

(2)  Filling  up  to  a maximum  of  400  temporary  jobs  in  1971 

(3)  Working  overtime 

The  man-years  derived  from  these  sources  are  budgeted  as  follows: 


Permanent  full-time  positions 
Temporary  positions 
Overtime 

Total 


Personal  services  and  related 


Fiscal  Year 

1971 

751 

262 

297 

1,310 

State  Agency  Costs 

1971 

$1,724,340 

3r648,600 


Man-Years 

Fiscal  Year 

1972 

524 

61 

585 

1972 

$397,725 

677,975 

$1,075,700 


costs 

Procurement  of  x-ray  and  other 
medical  evidence 


Total 


$5,372,940 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


I2Z2 

Budget 


1971 

Estimate 

Pos. 

Amount 

Authorization 

Pos. 

, Amount 

601 

$322,135,000 

-69,355,000  3/ 

Indefinite 

205 

$384,615,000 

601  $252,780,000  205  $384,615,000 


3/  Administrative  adjustment  represents  a difference  between  the  President's  Budget 
and  the  current  actuarial  estimate  for  1971*  The  budget  has  not  been  amended  at 
this  time  because  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  language,  which  authorizes 
the  administering  agency  to  incur  obligations  to  be  charged  to  subsequent 
appropriations,  insures  that  all  beneficiaries  will  receive  their  due  payments, 
and  for  this  reason  it  makes  more  sense  to  amend  the  budget  later  on  the  basis 
of  more  current  experience. 


Purpose 

Funds  are  used:  (l)  to  administer  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 

and  Safety  Act  of  1969j  and  (2)  to  provide  monthly  benefits  to  coal  miners  who  are 
or  who  become  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis  and  to  the  widows  of  miners 
whose  deaths  are  due  to  this  disease. 

Explanation 


Under  the  Act,  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  responsible  for 
processing  of  claims  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1973.  From  that  date  most  claims 
will  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
agencies.  However,  for  most  claims  originally  processed  by  SSA,  benefit  payments 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  SSA  for  some  years  to  come. 

Applications  for  benefits  are  filed  by  individuals  through  the  SSA  district 
offices.  Determinations  of  awards  are  made  by  the  SSA  with  the  assistance  of  State 
agencies  under  contract  to  secure  additional  medical  evidence.  Benefits  are 
certified  for  payment  and  beneficiary  rolls  are  maintained  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Benefit  checks  are  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  1972  appropriation  request  includes  funds  for  1971  obligations  and  for 
1970  obligations  not  previously  funded. 

Accomplishments  in  1971 

From  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  law  through  fiscal  year  1971?  an  estimated 
292,000  claims  will  be  received,  about  284,000  of  these  will  be  processed,  and 
about  l4l,000  awards  will  be  made.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  estimated 
73jOOO  miners  and  59jOOO  widows  will  be  receiving  monthly  benefits  for  themselves 
and  85,000  dependents. 


Objectives  for  1972 


The  large  backlog  of  claims  resulting  from  this  program  will  be  processed  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Work  will  shift  in  1972  to  handling  reconsiderations 
and  hearings  on  denied  claims.  In  addition,  a small  volume  (about  37>000)  of  new 
claims  will  be  received  and  there  will  be  continuing  workloads  relating  to  events 
affecting  beneficiaries  on  the  rolls,  such  as  death,  change  in  number  of 
dependents,  change  of  address  and  similar  actions.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
an  estimated  90 j 000  miners  and  70,000  widows  will  be  receiving  monthly  benefits 
for  themselves  and  100,000  dependents. 
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Justifications 

Appropriation  Estimate 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 
(SPECIAL  FOREIGR  CURRENCY  PR0GRA14) 

Poi  pccyments  in  foveLcfn  curvenoies  which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  he  'In  excess  to  the  normal  veguivements  of  the  United  States,  for  neoessary 
expenses  of  the  Sooidl  Seaur>ity  Administration^  as  cmthoiiCzed  by  $750^000^ 

to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided^  That  this  appropriation  shall  he 

aoa'itdble j in  addition  to  other  appropriations  to  such  Adrrilnistration^  for 
payments  in  the  foreign  currenoies. 


Explanation  of  Appropriation  Language 


n5iis  appropriation  language  establishes  a new  appropriation  account  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies  to  perform  social  security  research 
projects  abroad. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation $7^0,000 

Total  obligations 750,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Page 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Ref. 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

45  Social  security 

research 

$750,000 

+$750,000 

Total  oblngations 



750,000 

+750,000 

Obligations 

by  Object 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Travel  and  transportation 
of  persons 

$15,000 

+$15,000 

Other  services  (program  contracts).. 



735,000 

+735,000 

Total  obligations  by  object.... 



750,000 

+750,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 
1971  estimated  obligations 


1972  estimated  obligations $750,000 

Net  change +750,000 


Base  Chstnge  from  Base 

Amount Amount 


B,  Program  increases; 

1.  Research  in  excess 
foreign  currency 

countries - — +$750,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


In  fiscal  year  1971  the  Social  Security  Administration  had  no  program  of 
research  financed  -with  excess  foreign  currencies.  It  requests  an  appropriation 
for  such  a program  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Comparative  research  projects  abroad 
will  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  old-age,  suivivors,  disability,  and  health 
insurance  provisions  of  the  social  security  program. 


Authorizing  Legislation 


Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19^4 
Public  Law  83-^0 » Section  104  (k) 

(as  amended  by  PL  85-477>  PL  86-IO8,  PL  86-341,  and  PL  89-808) 

"For  carrying  out  programs  of  United  States  Government  agencies  to — 


"(3)  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scientific  and 
technological  information  and  conduct  research  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases 
common  to  all  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe,  and  promote 
and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educational 
development,  family  planning,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation;" 


Social  Security  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 


Year 


1971 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 


House 

Allowance 


Senate 

Allowance 


Appropriation 


1972 


$750,000 
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Justification 

Social  Security  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Prograni) 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Social  Security  Research. . . 

. 

$750,000 

+$750,000 

Total 

. 

750,000 

+750,000 

G-eneral  Statement 


For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Social  Security  Administration  requests  $750,000 
under  authority  of  section  104(h)(3)  of  Public  Law  83-480,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966,  Public  Law  89-808.  The  total  request  is  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  curren- 
cies derived  from  the  sale  of  s'jrplus  agricult’jral  conmodities,  and  excess  to  the 
normal  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  international  research  program  is  intended  to  supplement  domes- 
tic research  which  backstops  the  e^^luation  of  the  operations  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  in  the  United  States,  by  providing  a meas’jre  of  comparison  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  U.S.  patterns  are  tjq)ical,  unusual,  or  require  modification. 

The  pertinen.t  foreign  programs  are  considerably  older  ttian  our  own,  have  faced 
similar  problems,  and  have  achieved  or  failed  to  achieve  satisfactory  solutions. 
The  analysis  of  these  systems  by  trained  persons  abroad  will  thus  complement  U.S. 
research  and  permit  foreign  experts  to  devote  time  and  skills  to  research  in  prob- 
lems for  which  the  United  States  is  also  seeking  new  or  better  solutions. 

Funds  requested  will  make  it  possible  to  add  another  dimension  to  U.S.  domes- 
tic investigation  of  significant  problems,  to  benefit  the  cooperating  foreign 
country  by  strengthening  its  potential  for  research  competence  and  by  deepening 
the  scope  of  the  ccmmunication  of  knowledge  now  carried  out  through  membership  in 
the  International  Social  Security  Association. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  $750,000  is  requested  for  the  use  of  local  c’urrencies 
in  the  fields  of  retirement,  medical  care  and  disability  in.surance  in  countries 
which  have  rele^’ant  ongoing  programs . 

Since  this  is  a new  program  without  an  appropriation,  definite  projects  have 
not  yet  taken  shape,  and  there  have  been  n*o  formal  negotiations  with  excess  for- 
eign currency  countries.  The  follovring  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  projects  contem- 
plated: 

Retirement  Patterns 


One  of  the  p^urposes  of  social  security  research  is  to  provide  information  to 
be  used  in  the  constant  development  and  adaptation  of  a social  security  program  to 
current  needs.  Sptecifically,  in  order  to  know  what  effect  the  U.S.  system  of  bene- 
fits has  on  people's  retirement  behavior  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  U.S. 
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process  of  retirement  "with  those  of  countries  with  different  systems.  In  some 
technical  ways  the  nature  of  research  in  the  U.S.  is  limited  hy  the  large  size  of 
the  population.  With  trust  fund  financing,  the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
underway  a retirement  history  study  which  follows  Americans  over  10  or  more  years 
of  pre-  and  post-retirement  experience.  In  designing  this  study,  economic  consid- 
erations led  the  SSA  to  choose  to  observe  a non-random  but  nationally  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  population.  We  cannot,  as  a result,  learn  as  much  about  the 
causes  of  various  retirement  patterns  as  would  othei*wise  be  possible.  In  smaller 
foreign  countries,  random  sampling  would  be  less  costly  than  in  the  U.S.,  and 
parallel  retirement  studies  compared  with  our  own  would  add  to  the  accuracy  of  * 
what  we  are  learning  about  Americans. 

The  methodology  would  involve  questionnaires  and  interviews  containing  items 
comparable  to  the  basic  inquiries  of  the  Retirement  History  Study  done  in  this 
country.  The  results  from  each  country  would  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  those 
available  from  comparable  studies  in  other  locations  through  data  processing 
techniques. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  possible  countries  in  which  to  initiate  such 
studies.  In  these  countries  social  science  researchers  of  skill  and  experience 
are  available  and  survey  research  is  an  accepted  practice. 

Medi care 


In  view  of  the  trend  of  health  insurance  costs,  a study  and  analysis  will  be 
made  of  pertinent  experience  in  selected  foreign  countries,  such  as  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland,  focusing  on  federal-local  sharing  of  costs,  success  with  delivery  of  medi- 
cal care  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  patient,  "participating"  charges  to  the  patient, 
variations  in  local  options  for  financing  within  the  individual  countries,  and  an 
examination  of  the  rationale  for  recent  significant  legislative  changes. 

For  example,  the  Social  Security  Administration  might  explore  the  reasons  for 
and  effects  of  a change  in  Yugoslavia  from  a medical  care  system  which  guaranteed 
universal  health  services  without  any  substantial  direct  patient  charge,  to  one 
which  guarantees  "basic"  health  seivices  to  its  citizens  without  charge,  and  other 
services  with  "participating"  charges  to  be  established  at  the  discretion  of  local 
authorities. 

In  view  of  the  recent  national  interest  and  concern  about  health  care  protec- 
tion, it  would  be  of  benefit  to  us  to  understand  why  these  changes  have  occurred 
in  Yugoslavia  and  the  effects  of  them. 

Disability  Insirrance 

Studies  in  excess  foreign  currency  countries  which  provide  data  on  the  kinds 
of  disability,  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  disabled  population  (including 
income  from  social  security  and  other  sources),  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  in  the  foreign  country  compared  with  the  U.S.,  could  provide  informa- 
tion which  would  be  useful  in  recommending  improvements  to  the  U.S.  system  of 
disability  insurance. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity;  Social  Security  Research 


1972 

Budget 

1971 

Estimate 

Pos.  Amount 

Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

$750,000 


Purpose;  This  new  program  will  enable  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
engage  in  comparative  studies  abroad  which  will  supplement  and  complement  the 
domestic  research  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Administration,  in  the  evaluation  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  disability, 
and  medical  care  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  overseas  research  program  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  other  countries  in  dealing  with  social  and  health  insurance  problems  similar  to 
our  owi  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  unique  talents  and  capabilities  of  foreign 
researchers.  Such  a research  program  also  benefits  the  foreign  countries  involved 
and  contributes  to  the  strengthening  of  United  States  ties  with  them  in  further- 
ance of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  aims. 

Explanation ; Funds  appropriated  will  be  used  to  purchase  from  the  Treasiory  De- 
partment certain  foreign  currencies  which  are  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  IMited  States.  These  cirrrencies  are  used  to  fund 
research  projects  in  the  respective  excess  foreign  currency  countries.  The  SSA 
will  negotiate  for  specific  studies  to  meet  its  research  needs  and  contract  with 
an  agency  of  the  host  country  or  an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  perform  each 
study. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Retirement,  medical  care,  and  disability  studies  are 
planned.  Probable  countries  are  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  Since  this  is  a new  pro- 
gram without  an  appropriation,  definite  projects  have  not  yet  taken  shape. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
LIMITATION  ON  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than  [[$997,461,00(3  $1^134,640^000 
may  be  expended  as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein:  Provided, 
That  such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of 
necessary  travel  incident  to  medical  examinations,  reconsideration  inter- 
views or  hearings  for  verifying  disabilities  or  for  review  of  disability 
determinations,  of  individuals  who  file  applications  for  disability  deter- 
minations under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  $25,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  apportioned  for 
use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665),  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  process  workloads  not 
anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates  and  to  meet  mandatory  increases  in 
costs  of  agencies  or  organizations  with  which  agreements  have  been  made 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  title  XVIII  and  section  221  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  after  maximum  absorption  of 
such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the  existing  limitation  has  been 
achieved:  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 

the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  be  used  for  payment,  in  such  manner  as  said 
organizations  may  jointly  determine,  of  postage  for  the  transmission 
of  official  mail  matter  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
social  security  program  by  States  participating  in  the  program. 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


Change ; 


"...such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary travel  incident  to  medical  examinations,  reconsideration  interviews,  or 
hearings  for  verifying..." 

Explanation ; 

This  language  change  -will  enable  SSA  to  reimburse  claimants  for  travel  to 
State  agencies  to  discuss  the  basis  for  a State’s  decision  to  uphold  upon  recon- 
sideration the  initial  denial  of  a disability  claim.  In  such  interviews,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  explanation  of  the  unfavorable  determination  so 
clear  that  the  claimant  will  understand  thoroughly  the  basis  for  the  denial  and 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  proceed  to  a further  appeal. 

The  requests  for  disability  hearings  are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  a sufficient  number  of  hearings 
examiners  to  process  them  timely.  The  savings  obtained  by  avoiding  hearings 
through  the  reconsideration  interview  procedure  should  far  outweigh  the  cost  of 
these  interviews. 

Change : 


"...and  after  maximum  absorption  of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the 
existing  limitation  has  been  achieved:  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts  as  may 

be  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  shall  be  used  for  payment,  in  such  manner  as  said  organiza- 
tions may  jointly  determine,  of  postage  for  the  transmission  of  official  mail  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  social  security  program  by  States 
participating  in  the  program.’^ 

Explanation: 


The  proposed  change  will  permit  the  States  to  make  greater  and  more  econoni- 
cal  use  of  business  reply  mail.  Under  the  present  system,  considerable  develop- 
ment of  evidence  for  making  disability  determinations  is  done  by  State  agencies 
through  the  use  of  business  reply  envelopes  which  cost  eight  cents  when  returned. 
If  franked  envelopes  were  used,  postage  would  be  only  six  cents  for  each  reply. 
Under  current  operations,  a saving  of  about  $30,000  in  the  disability  program 
would  result.  However,  a change  in  procedure  has  been  initiated  in  the  disability 
program  which  will,  over  the  next  several  years,  transfer  to  State  agencies  from 
SSA.  district  offices  much  of  the  responsibility  for  contacting  physicians  and 
hospitals  in  the  development  of  medical  evidence  for  disability  claims.  This 
change  in  procedure  will  substantially  increase  the  use  of  mail  by  the  States. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  States  to  use  franked  mail  in  the  appropria- 
tion language  for  "Limitation  on  Grants  for  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  Administration,"  Department  of  Labor.  Also,  similar  language  is 
requested  for  1972  for  "Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal  Miners,"  Social 
Security  Administration. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971 

1972 

Appropriation 

$997,461,000 

$1,134,640,000 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  pay  increases; 

PL  91-231,  effective  December  28,  I969 

Hj  91-656,  effective  January  10,  1971 

31.546.000 

15.984.000 



Real  transfer  to  "Departmental  Management" 

-230,000 

— - 

Real  transfer  to  "General  Services 

Administration 

-25,000 

--- 

Comparative  transfer  to  "Departmental 

Management" 

-27,400 

--- 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

(contingency  reserve) 

-25,000,000 

Total  obligations 

. $1,044^08,600 

$1,109,640,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

1971  1972  Increase  or 

Page  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Ref. Pos . Amount Pos . Amount Pos . Amount 

73  Old-age  and 

survivors 
insurance 

75  Disability- 

insurance  

78  Health  insurance: 

a.  Hospital 

insurance . . , 

b . Supplementary- 

medical 
insurance. . . 


Total 

Obligations 


32,411  31,904  -507 

$432 , 192 , 389  $438 ,351,853  +$6 , 159 , 464 

12,228  13,095  +867 

223,634,894  246,842,339  +23,207,445 

3,782  3,886  +104 

137,761,252  151,455,501  +13,694,249 

4,282  4,473  +191 

251,120,065 272,990,307  +21,870,242 

52,703  53,358  +655 

$1,044^708,600  $1,109,640,000  +$64,931,400 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 
positions 

52,703 

53,358 

+655 

Full-time  equivalent  of 
all  other  positions 

1,625 

1,474 

-151 

Average  number  of  all 

employees  ij 

53, ‘*‘*2 

53,574 

+132 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

$508,1+85,267 

$541,656,463 

+$33,171,196 

Positions  other  than 
permanent 

7,450,51*9 

6,969,330 

-481,219 

Other  personnel 

compensation 

23,374,246 

11,387,843 

-11,986,403 

Special  personal  seirvLce 
payments 

173,856 

151,626 

-22,230 

Subtotal,  personnel 
compensation 

539,1+83,918 

560,165,262 

+20,681,344 

Personnel  benefits 

43,971,051 

47,098,834 

+3,127,783 

Travel  and  transportation 
of  persons 

10,263,731 

1,877,014 

10,647,304 

1,621,149 

+383,573 

-255,865 

Transportation  of  things... 

Rent,  communications,  and 
utilities 

62,382,533 

67,041,803 

+4,659,270 

Printing  and  reproduction. . 

6,596,919 

7,259,826 

+662,907 

Other  services 

28, 496,288 
71,106,162 

29,060,431 

83,005,567 

+564,143 

+11,899,405 

Payments -States 

Payments -Intermediaries. . 

259,891,000 

291,655,000 

+31,764,000 

Supplies  and  materials 

6,724,368 

6,900,884 

+176,516 

Equipment 

13,297,116 

4,480,440 

-8,816,676 

Land  and  structures 

618,500 

703,500 

+85,000 

Total  obligations  by 
object 

1,044,708,600 

1,109,640,000 

+64,931,400 

Excludes  overtime  equivalent  as  follows:  1971  2,06S  man-years 

1972  906  man-years 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations 


$1,028,724,600 


Proposed  supplemental- -statutory  pay  increase  (P.L,  9I-656).. 

15,984,000 

1971  total  estimated  obligations... 

$1,044,708,600 

1972  estimated  obligations 

1,109,640,000 

Net  change 

+64,931,400 

Base 

Change 

from  Base 

Man- 

Man- 

Years  Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Increases 

A.  Built-in 

1. 

Statutory  pay  increase 
(P.L.  91-656),  effective 
January  10,  1971 

$15,984,000 

$17,656,000 

2. 

Mandatory  changes  in  SSA 
payroll  costs 

11,1*30,113 

3. 

Mandatory  changes  in  wages 
and  prices  paid  by  public 
and  private  agencies 
performing  work  on  a 
contract  basis 

17,835,979 

4. 

Required  change  in  the  level 
of  indirect  costs  of  State 
agencies  to  be  funded  by 
Federal  Government 

6,542,000 

Sub -total,  built-in 

53,464,092 

B.  Program 

1. 

Increase  of  5.I  percent  in 

work  output 

a.  SSA  proper  (3.6 

55,505  $999,203,336 

2,025 

57,453,999 

percent ) 

55,505  668,206,174 

2,025 

30,339,566 

b.  State  agency  (disability 

3,259,433 

program)  (5.6  percent)# » 

58,076,162 

c.  State  agency  (health 

program)  (0.8  percent).. 

13,030,000 

103,000 

d.  Intermediaries  (health 

program  (9«1  percent)... 

259,891,000 

23,752,000 

2. 

Changes  in  rates  and  other 
cost  factors 

2,271,598 

Sub-total,  program 

2,025 

59,725,597 

Gross  increases 

2,025 

113,189,689 
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Base 

Change 

from  Base 

Man- 

Man- 

Years  Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Decreases : 

A.  Procedural  changes  and 

other  cost  reductions 

-3,050 

-$34,928,696 

1.  Procedural  and  other 
changes  in  production 
costs- -SSA  proper 

-3,050 

-26,421,310 

2.  State  agency  productivity 
(disability) 

-1,098,386 

3.  Intermediary  productivity. 

-7,409,000 

B. 

Additional  cost  of  overtime... 

$6,160,110 

-3,383,220 

C. 

Research  and  other  contractual 
projects 

4,140,258 

-775,718 

D. 

Purchase  of  ADP  equiment 

8,517,772 

-8,517,772 

E. 

One-time  or  intermittent 
costs 

10,703,124 

-652,883 

Gross  decreases 

Total  changes 

-3,050 

-1,025 

-48,258,289 

+64,931,400 

Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases; 

A.  Built-in 

1.  Statutory  pay  increase  (P.L,  ^1-6^6)  effective 

January  10,  1971 $17,6^6,000 

This  is  the  added  cost  in  1972  of  the  pay  increase  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  9I-656. 

2.  Mandator:/-  changes  in  SSA  payroll  costs $11,430,113 

a.  Pay  above  the  base  of  the  grade $6,479,918 

This  is  the  cost  of  carrying  within  grade  promotior^s  granted  in 
1971  for  a full  year  in  1972  and  the  net  cost  of  such  promotions  in 

1972. 

b.  Reclassifications $513,127 

This  is  the  cost  of  carrying  for  a full  year  in  1972  the 
reclassifications  that  occurred  in  1971  and  the  cost  of  various 
reclassifications  scheduled  in  1972. 

c.  Promotions $5,537)679 

This  is  the  net  cost  of  promotions  scheduled  for  1972  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  for  a full  year  in  1972  the  promotions  in  1971  of  trainees 
to  intermediate  or  journeyman  grades,  under  training  agreements  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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d.  Recruitment  below  Journeyman  grades -$4, 641,459 

Offsetting  promotions  to  Journeyman  grades  is  the  practice  of 
hiring  new  personnel  at  levels  one  or  two  grades  below  the  Journeyman 
level,  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  training  agreements 
approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

e.  Change  in  level  of  pay  for  extra  day $2,308,848 

There  is  one  extra  day  of  pay  above  the  standard  52  weeks  in  1971 
and  two  extra  days  of  pay  in  1972.  The  increase  reflects  the  cost  of 
the  additional  extra  day  and  the  change  in  salary  levels  at  the  end  of 
1972  as  compared  to  1971. 

f.  Increase  in  the  Government's  contributions  to  employee 

health  benefit  costs $1,232,000 

This  is  an  annualization  of.  the  1971  increase  in  the  Government's 
contributions  as  an  employer  to  health  insurance  plans  available  to 
employees.  Public  Law  91-^18  revised  the  formula  for  determining  the 
Government's  contributions  beginning  with  the  pay  period  starting 
January  10,  I97I. 

3.  Mandatory  changes  in  wages  and  prices  paid  by  public  and 

private  agencies  performing  work  on  a contract  basis $17 >835, 979 

A significant  amount  of  work  related  to  the  disability  and  health 
insurance  programs  is  carried  out  by  State  agencies  and  by  non-profit 
organizations  and  insurance  companies  acting  as  intermediaries  or  carriers, 
under  contract  with  the  Government.  The  1972  budget  estimate  provides  for 
hi^er  wages  and  prices  to  be  paid  by  these  organizations,  as  follows: 

a.  State  agencies  (disability  program) $l,967j979 

Of  the  total,  $1,668,450  is  related  to  an  increase  of  about  5 
percent  in  the  salaries  of  State  employees  (from  an  estimated  average 
of  $8,925  in  1971  to  $9,425  in  1972).  The  fee  schedules  for  medical 
consultative  examinations  purchased  by  the  States  to  determine  the 
extent  of  a claimant's  disability  are  expected  to  increase  by  an 
average  of  $1  per  case  to  $68  accounting  for  $299,529  of  the  increase. 

b.  State  agencies  (health  program) $447,000 

The  1972  estimates  project  a 5.0  percent  increase  in  salaries  for 
health  insurance  State  agency  personnel.  The  average  salary  increases 

from  $10,057  in  I97I  to  $10,560  in  I972. 

c.  Intermediaries  and  carriers  (health  program) $15,421,000 

The  1972  estimate  provides  for  a 6 percent  increase  in  average 
salaries  of  personnel  in  intermediary  and  carrier  organizations  at  a 
cost  of  $10,844,000.  It  also  pr'ovides  for  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
supplies,  space  and  materials  for  the  intermediaries  and  the  increased 
costs  of  subcontractors  engaged  in  audit  work  largely  because  of 
rising  prices  in  the  economy. 
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4,  Required  change  in  the  level  of  indirect  costs  of  State 

agencies  to  be  funded  by  the  Federal  govermnent $6,^42,000 

Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-37 , issued  May  9,  1968,  provided  for  the 
first  tine  a uniform  set  of  standards  for  the  use  of  Federal  agencies  in 
reimbursing  States  for  indirect  or  overhead  costs  related  to  contractual 
work  performed  for  Federal  agencies.  The  standards  were  developed  and 
promulgated  as  a result  of  concerns  expressed  by  States  over  the  lack  of 
uniformity  among  Federal  agencies  in  allowing  costs  incurred  under 
Federally  supported  programs , particularly  costs  of  an  indirect  nature. 
Total  costs  of  centralized  services  of  State  governments  to  be  funded  by 
SSA  under  the  terms  of  the  circular  are  estimated  at  $7,232,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  is  an  increase  of  $6,542,000  over  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
1972  cost  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  State  cost  allocation  plans 
expected  to  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  Indirect  costs  of 
State  agehcies  are  presently  being  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  three  percent 
of  direct  costs.  This  amount  has  been  deducted  frcm  the  estimate  of  funds 
required  for  A-87  costs  in  1972  to  obtain  a net  increase  figure. 

B.  Program 

1.  Increase  of  5.1  percent  in 

work  output 2,025  man-years  and  ^57.453.999 

The  volume  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  SSA  and  by  public 
and  private  agencies  under  contract  to  perform  certain  administrative 
functions  of  the  disability  insurance  and  health  insurance  programs  is 
estimated  to  increase  by  5.1  percent  over  the  1971  level. 

a.  Increase  of  3.6  percent  in 

work  output  of  SSA  proper 2,025  man-years  and  $30,339,566 

The  3.6  percent  increase  in  work  output  is  the  net  effect  of: 

(1)  a 3.8  percent  increase  in  measurable  workload  units  to  be 
processed  in  1972  at  a computed  manpower  requii^ment  of  2,101  man- 
years;  (2)  a total  increase  of  33  man-years  for  several  minor  changes 
to  improve  the  outgoing  quality  of  our  work;  and  (3)  a decrease  of 
109  man-years  in  the  volume  of  non-recurring  work  to  be  performed  in 
1972  as  compared  to  1971. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  persons  benefiting  from  social 
security  programs  is  a most  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  workload  units.  The  number  of  people  on  the  old-age, 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  benefit  rolls  who  are  in  current 
pay  status  will  increase  from  an  average  of  26,3  million  in  1971  to 
27.1  million  in  1972.  The  health  insurance  program  shows  a similar 
growth  with  the  number  of  beneficiaries  receiving  services  reimbursed 
under  the  hospital  ins’jrance  program  increasing  from  4,5  million  in 
1971  to  4.6  million  in  1972  and  under  the  medical  insurance  program 
frcm  9.5  million  in  1971  to  9.8  million  in  1972. 

On  a program  basis,  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  in 
workload  volume  in  1972  over  1971  is  in  the  disability  insurance 
program.  An  11.3  percent  increase  in  workload  units  to  be  processed 
is  estimated.  Part  of  this  increase  in  workload  is  related  to  the 
need  to  reduce  in  1972  the  higher  than  normal  pending s on  hand  at  the 
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various  processing  stations  at  the  end  of  1971.  Smaller  increases 
in  workload  units  in  the  health  insurance  program  (3.7  percent)  and 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  (l.l  percent)  make  up  the 
■balance  of  the  increase  in  workload  units. 

In  I97I5  109  man-years  was  budgeted  for  a folder  retirement 
project  in  the  disability  operation  and  for  a project  to  screen  IRS 
records  to  identify  self-employment  earnings  not  posted  to  social 
security  records.  These  projects  will  not  recur  in  1972. 

b.  Increase  of  5.6  percent  in  work  output  of  State 

agencies  making  disability  determinations $3? 259, 433 

Work  units  will  increase  in  1972  by  5.6  percent  at  a cost  of 
$3} 259, 433.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  in  the  initial  determination 
of  disability  workload  which  will  increase  by  5.2  percent  over  the 
1971  level  and  the  reconsideration  of  disability  determinations 
workload  which  will  increase  by  8.9  percent  over  1971.  The  number 
of  investigations  to  determine  whether  the  beneficiary  is  still 
disabled  will  also  increase  by  8 percent. 

c.  Increase  of  0.8  percent  in  work  output  of  health 

insurance  State  agency  operations $103,000 

The  volume  of  work  performed  by  health  insurance  State  agency 
operations  will  increase  by  0.8  percent  in  1972.  The  increase  in 
volume  is  related  to  a growth  in  the  number  of  provider  facilities 
participating  in  the  health  insurance  program  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  ensuring  that  the  providers  of  service  and  independent 
laboratories  that  are  certified  to  participate  in  the  health  insurance 
program  comply  with  the  conditions  of  participation, 

d.  Increase  of  9.'1  percent  in  work  output  of  health 

insurance  intermediaries $23,752,000 

The  increase  in  work  output  of  intermediaries  and  carriers  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  6 percent  in  the  number  of  claims  processed  which 
computes  to  $13,892,000  at  1971  costs.  In  1972  the  volume  of 
claims  from  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities  and  home  health 
agencies  which  will  be  handled  by  intermediaries  will  total 
16,928,700,  an  increase  of  539? 500  over  1971.  The  number  of 
claims  for  physician  and  related  services  which  will  be  handled 
by  carriers  is  budgeted  to  increase  by  3,451,900  in  1972  to  a 
total  of  51,190,600.  These  increases  are  based  on  the  growth  in 
the  population  covered  by  the  Medicare  program  and  the  increased 
use  of  medical  services  under  that  program. 

(2)  An  increase  of  32.4  percent  in  the  number  of  audits  of  providers 
of  services  computes  to  $5,922,000  at  1971  unit  costs.  This 
increase  over  1971  reflects  an  effort  to  work  off  one-third  of 
an  audit  backlog  which  continued  to  build  during  1971. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $3,938,000  due  to  the  annualizing  and  continuation 
of  improvements  in  claims  review  and  other  activities  from  1971 
which  are  designed  mainly  to  better  control  the  amount  of  benefit 
payments. 
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2.  Changes  in  rates  and  other  cost  factors $2,271,^98 

a.  SSA  operations $1,593,219 


This  is  largely  the  cost  of  increases  in  rental  costs  for  office 
facilities.  Increased  space  requirements  amount  to  $1,666,172  of  which 
$859? 319  is  the  annual  cost  of  space  acquired  during  1971.  Plans  for 
1972  include  an  added  $577j^80  for  additional  space  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  to  house  staff  and  facilitate  v/orkload  movement. 

The  opening  of  new  field  facilities  in  1972  to  keep  pace  with 
population  changes  and  service  needs  will  require  an  additional 
$220,000;  and  rate  changes  when  existing  contracts  are  renev/ed  are 
expected  to  require  another  $139,000.  Exchanges  between  governmental 
and  commercial  space  in  1972  are  expected  to  result  in  a net  decrease 
of  $129,627  in  commercial  rental  expense.  The  increase  of  $1,666,172 
in  space  requirements  is  offset  by  a number  of  minor  decreases  in 
other  areas  for  a net  increase  of  $1,593,219 

b.  States $678,379 

Changes  in  the  levels  of  other  objects  costs  incurred  by  State 
agencies  in  their  performaace  of  work  under  the  social  security 
program  amount  to  $678,379.  Increased  requirements  for  space  and 
communications  facilities  account  for  a major  portion  of  the  change. 

Decreases; 

A.  Procedural  changes  and  other  cost 

reductions -3,050  man-years  and  -$3^^928,696 


1.  Procedural  and  other  changes  in 

production  costs- -SSA  proper -3,050  man-years  and  -$26,421,310 

a.  Planned  improvements  in  operating  procedures  and  new  or  improved 
applications  of  ADP  equipment  to  the  work  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  save  1,671  man-years  and  $l4,093?064. 

b.  Procedural  and  other  changes  not  yet  specifically  determined  are 
budgeted  to  save  1,033  man-years  and  $8,927,197. 

c.  Changes  in  the  ratios  of  indirect  to  direct  production  time  and  an 
increase  in  the  proficiency  of  employees  due  to  a lesser  number  of  new 
recruits  will  save  157  man-years  and  $312,339. 

d.  The  net  change  in  rental  and  maintenance  costs  related  to  the  purchase 
of  ADP  and  other  equipment  will  save  $l,3l4,l89. 

e.  Expansion  of  the  change  to  simultaneous  development  of  the  basic 
entitlement  factors  and  the  medical  evidence  in  disability  claims  will 
result  in  a reduction  of  I89  man-years  and  $1,77^,521  in  SSA  district 
offices. 

The  simultaneous  development  procedure  was  started  In  April  1970. 
The  procedure  transfers  the  function  of  developing  medical  evidence  in 
disability  claims  from  district  offices  to  State  agencies  and  will  be 
fully  implemented  in  all  States  in  1972.  In  prior  years,  the  district 
office  would  develop  all  aspects  of  a disability  claim  and  then 
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forward  it  to  a State  agency  for  review.  Under  the  simultaneoas 
development  procedure  the  development  of  medical  evidence  in  a 
disability  case  is  started  by  personnel  in  the  State  agencies  while 
the  district  offices  are  still  developing  evidence  relating 
to  insured  status,  family  composition  and  other  aspects  of  the  claim. 
Also,  prior  to  simultaneous  development  the  district  offices  did  some 
of  the  work  in  obtaining  medical  evidence  that  under  the  new 
procedure  will  be  done  by  State  agency  personnel.  Developing  the 
medical  evidence  and  other  factors  in  the  case  simultaneously  rather 
than  sequentially  is  expected  to  reduce  the  total  elapsed  time  for 
handling  a disability  claim.  Also,  the  outgoing  quality  of  the 
disability  determinations  made  by  State  employees  should  be 
improved  by  their  participation  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  development 
of  medical  evidence. 

2.  State  agency  productivity  (disability  program) -$1,098,386 

The  expansion  of  the  simultaneous  development  procedure  discussed 
in  the  previous  section  will  result  in  a net  saving  of  $540,130  in  State 
agency  productivity.  Increased  manpower  costs  for  adjudication  work 
transferred  from  the  district  offices  to  the  State  agencies  will  require 
an  additional  $1,432,048  while  the  savings  from  reductions  in  the 
consultative  examination  rate  will  amount  to  $1,972,178.  The  balance  of 
the  productivity  saving  results  from  the  completion  of  training  of  a 
substantial  number  of  new  employees  hired  throughout  1971  and  the 
staff  having  more  operating  experience  with  the  simultaneous  development 
procedures. 

3.  Intermediary  productivity -$7,409,000 

Productivity  improvements  of  2 percent  in  the  hospital  insurance 
program  and  3 percent  in  the  supplementary  insurance  program  are  expected 
from  systems  and  procedural  changes  which  are  now  being  developed.  The 
savings  from  these  improvements  are  partially  offset  by  .in  added  cost  of 
$536,000  related  to  further  increases  in  magnetic  tape  t ansmission  of 
billing  information  from  the  intermediaries  to  SSA's  central  data 
processing  operation.  The  increased  transmission  of  data  by  tape  will 
reduce  the  SSA's  requirements  for  punching  and  other  clerical  operations 
by  an  Estimated  73  man-years. 

B.  Additional  cost  of  overtime -$3< 383^220 

This  saving  is  the  result  of  planning  for  a reduced  level  of  overtime  in 
1972.  Due  to  increased  permanent  staff,  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  will  be 
about  56  percent  lower  than  in  1971>  resulting  in  a corresponding  decrease  in 
the  added  cost  of  overtime. 
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C.  Research  and  other  contractual  projects 


477^,718 


1971  1972 

Erojects 


Retirement  History  Survey 

$850,000 

$500,000 

Survey  of  New  Beneficiaries 

250,000 

250,000 

Survey  of  Disabled  Adults 

1971  Survey  of  Non-Institutionalized 

223,000 

— 

Adults 

310,000 

490,000 

Current  Medicare  Survey 
Standards  for  Audit  of  Medical 

770,000 

790,000 

Services 

302,000 

-- 

Vendor  Drug  Studies 

150,000 

500,000 

Other  Research  Contracts 

939,600 

665,000 

Administrative  Contracts 

345,658 

169,540 

$4,140,258 

Non-recurring  work  perfonned  on  a contract  basis  consists  primarily  of 
research  studies  performed  by  public  and  private  agencies  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  social  security  programs  in  meeting  basic  objectives  of  economic 
security.  Also,  included  in  this  category  of  expense  are  studies  of  the 
effectiveness  of  administration  of  the  program.  The  decline  of  $775,718 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  due  to;  (l)  a reduction  of  $350,000  (from 
$850,000  to  $500,000)  in  one  of  the  principal  research  studies  in  the  cash 
benefit  program;  namely,  the  retirement  history  study  which  traces  the 
economic  status  of  a selected  group  of  retirees  over  a period  of  several  years 
after  retirement  (the  1971  level  was  abnonnally  high  because  of  catching  up  on 
a backlog  of  work);  (2)  a decline  of  $27^,600  in  other  research  contracts  is 
the  net-  effect  of  several  changes,  the  principal  one  being  a reduction  of 
$425,000  for  contracts  with  outside  computer  facilities.  This  reduction  is 
possible  because  it  is  expected  that  SSA  iwill  have  in-house  computer  capabil- 
ity to  take  on  this  work  in  1972;  (3)  a decrease  of  $176,118  in  administrative 
contracts  will  result  from  the  completion  of  several  contractual  items  in  1971; 
and  (4)  the  balance  of  all  other  changes  is  a net  increase  of  $25,000. 

D.  Purchase  of  ADP  Equipment -$8,517,772 

No  purchases  of  ADP  equipment  are  planned  for  1972.  In  1971  five  leased 
central  processing  units  are  budgeted  for  purchase  at  a total  cost  of 
$7,918,472.  Microfilm  printers  and  other  ADP  equipment  purchased  account  for 
the  remaining  purchases  in  1971. 

E.  One-time  or  intermittent  costs -$652,883 

This  is  the  net  effect  of  the  following  changes: 

1.  A decrease  in  costs  related  to  new  staff  since  less  recruitment  of  new 
staff  is  planned  for  1972  than  was  done  in  1971. 

2.  A decrease  in  costs  related  to  relocation  of  offices  and  changes  in 
communications  facilities  and  in  the  one-time  costs  of  op>ening  new  offices. 
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3.  An  increase  to  purchase  microfilm  readers,  film  splicers,  and  storage 
racks  to  replace  obsolete  equipment  and  to  purchase  additional 
magnetic  tape  typevrriters  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  clerical 
operations. 

4.  An  increase  for  the  one-time  costs  of  anticipated  major  repairs  and 
alterations  to  headquarters  buildings  to  be  performed  by  contract. 

5.  A decrease  in  costs  for  replacement  of  equipment. 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


Real  transfer  to; 

Departmental  management 


1971 

Estimate 


-$230,000 


General  Services 

Administration  -25,000 


Purpose 


Share  of  1971  costs  of  the 
new  Facilities  Engineering  and 
Construction  Agency  established 
in  1970.  This  function  is  now 
budgeted  in  the  Departmental 
management  appropriation. 


1971  rental  costs  of  other 
agencies  displaced  from  Federal 
space  to  commercial  space  by 
components  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  1972  costs 
are  budgeted  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  appropriation. 


Share  of  1971  costs  of  the 
Secretary's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation.  This  function  is 
now  budgeted  in  the  Departmental 
management  appropriation. 


Comparative  transfer  to; 
Departmental  management 


-27,400 
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:_ir:itaticn  on  Salaries  and.  expenses  (_rnst  f^jind) 


3-nd.get 


Year 

to  Oonrress 

House 

Senate 

Allovance 

Appro- 

rriation 

1962 

$230,629,000 

326^,9^0,000  3 

;267,570,000 

$267,570,000 

1963 

291,^1^,000 

286,398,300 

256,393,300 

286,395,300 

196- 

322,679,000 

317,900,000 

31^,900,000 

317,900,000 

1969 

333,626,00c 

331,626,000 

331,626,000 

331,626,000 

1966 

291,3-1,000 

233,321,000 

233,321,000 

233,321,000 

196- 

601, -12,000 

6O0 , ^9  7 , 000 

600,259,000 

600,299,000 

1963 

720,138,000 

716,223,000 

719,323,000 

^9,325,000 

1969 

817,192,000 

SO"", 292, 000 

30^,292,000 

807,292,000 

H 

0 

1.  993,109,000 

933,709,000 

993,209,000 

913,559,000 

19T- 

997,261,000 

99^,261,000 

997,261,000 

99^,261,000 

19'TL 

surplenenral 

appropriations  27,330,000 

19"2 

1,132,620,000 

1 ! -- 

■ 1 1 estinates  and  allowances  for 

fiscal  year  19"^0 

include 

S1C,9335  00C  to  f'nnd  the  nnahsorced.  cost  of  the  ray  increase 
(?1  91-231)  effective  lecenter  23,  19^9  'mder  tlanket  authority 
given  to  the  Office  of  Managenenr  and.  B'c.d.get  in  the  second 
surplenental  for  1970. 
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Justification 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses 


1971  1972  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  com- 
pensation and 

benefits  Ij 52,703  $583,454,969  53,358  $607,264,096  +655  +$23,809,127 


Payments  to  States..  71,106,162  83,005,567  +11,899,405 

Payments  to  inter- 
mediaries  259,891,000  291,655,000  +31,764,000 

Other  expenses 130,256,469  127,715,337  -2,541,132 

Contingency -- 25,000,000 +25,000,000 


Total 52,703  1,044,708,600  53,358  1,134,640,000  +655  +89,931,400 


y Average  manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 


Regular  Staff 53,442 

Overtime  Equivalent..  2,063 

Total 55,505 


53,574 

906 

54,480 


+132 

-l>1^7 

-1,025 


General  Statement 


The  request  for  an  annual  "Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses"  is  a request 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  use  the  social  Security  trust  funds  to 
meet  its  annual  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  social  security 
programs  of  retirement,  survivors,  disability,  and  health  insurance.  The  statutory 
bases  for  the  retirement,  survivors,  and  disability  programs  can  be  found  in  Title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  health  insurance  program  is  administered  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  basic  objective  of 
the  overall  social  security  program  is  to  protect  individuals  and  families  against 
the  risks  of  economic  loss  resulting  from  retirement,  disability,  death,  and  the 
costs  of  health  care  beginning  at  age  65. 

Source  of  Funds 


The  retirement,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs  and  the  hospital 
insurance  program  are  supported  by  contributions  collected  from  employees, 
employers,  and  the  self-employed  in  jobs,  businesses,  and  professions  covered  by 
social  security. 
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Contributions  are  deposited  in  the  trust  funds- -the  "Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund"  established  January  1,  19^0;  the  "Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund"  created  in  1956;  and  the  "Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund"  created  in  I965.  The  contributions  by  the  participants  in  the  volun- 
tary medical  insurance  program  are  collected  by  the  Social  Seciirity  Administration 
and  deposited,  together  with  the  matching  contributions  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  "Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insiurance  Trust  Fund"  which 
also  was  created  in  I965.  Benefit  payments  and  administrative  costs  are  paid  from 
the  trust  funds.  The  law  requires  that  funds  not  c\irrently  needed  for  benefit 
payments  and  expenses  are  to  be  invested  in  "obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States" 
and  the  interest  earned  is  used  to  support  the  programs.  Total  administrative 
expenses  af  the  social  security  program  are  expected  to  equal  less  than  one-half 
of  the  estimated  interest  earned  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972. 

Growth  of  Frogram 

Since  the  Social  Security  Act  became  law  on  August  l4,  1935?  Congress  has 
passed  numerous  amendments  to  the  Act  which  have  made  significant  changes  in  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  program.  The  most  recent  change  was  a 10  percent 
increase  in  monthly  cash  benefits  effective  January  1971.  Over  the  years,  the 
program  has  been  so  strengthened  and  broadened  that  today  nine  out  of  ten  workers 
are  covered  by  the  cash  benefit  program.  Almost  all  persons  aged  65  or  over  are 
insured  against  most  hospital  costs  and  about  95  percent  of  the  aged  have  enrolled 
in  the  medical  insurance  program  and  are  insured  for  a substantial  part  of  doctor 
and  other  medical  bills. 

The  growth  of  the  program  is  best  illustrated  by  a comparison  of  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  in  payment  status  and  the  amount  of  benefits  paid.  During  fiscal 
year  1950,  an  average  of  2.7  million  individuals  were  receiving  monthly  benefits; 
in  fiscal  year  i960  the  number  had  grown  to  l4  million;  and  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
an  average  of  27  mi]J.ion  individuals  will  be  receiving  monthly  benefits.  In 
addition,  during  fiscal  year  1972,  an  estimated  4.6  million  aged  will  receive 
reimbursed  hospital  services  and  9«8  million  aged  will  receive  reimbursed  physician 
services.  Total  benefit  payments  in  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $727  million;  in 
fiscal  year  I96O,  they  amounted  to  $10.8  billion;  in  fiscal  year  1972,  an  estimated 
$47  billion  in  cash  and  Medicare  benefits  will  be  paid. 


Highlights  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Request 


The  social  security  program  is  defined  by  Titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  the  size  of  that  program  in  any  given  year  is  determined  largely  by 
demographic  and  economic  factors.  These  factors  include  the  level  of  employment, 
labor  mobility  as  well  as  birth,  marriage,  disability,  retirement  and  death  rates, 
and  the  rates  of  utilization  of  health-care  services  by  the  aged.  Actuaries  and 
economists  prepare  basic  workload  estimates  after  assessing  the  above  factors.  It 
is  these  workload  estimates  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  budget  estimates  for  administration  of  the  program. 
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The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  reflects  the  following  major  trends: 

A.  Increased  work  output  is  related  primarily  to  population  growth  and  is 
at  a somewhat  lower  rate  than  in  the  two  preceding  years  because  of 
predicted  economic  recovery. 

Work  output  is  the  sum  of  several  factors  including  the  composition 
and  size  of  the  workloads  to  be  processed  and  qualitative  changes  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  final  product.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  increases  in  work  output  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 


1970  over 

1971  over 

1972  over 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

SSA  bureaus . . . . 

5.6 

6.1 

3.6 

State  agencies 

(disability) . 

0.8 

20.9 

5.6 

State  agencies 

(health) 

. 21.3 

14.9 

0.8 

Intermediaries. 

. 14.6 

8.4 

9.1 

Composite 

total 

6.2 

8.5 

5.1 

SSA  Birreaus:  The  work  output  of  SSA  increased  in  1970  by  5.6  percent 

from  the  1969  level.  This  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  (l)  the 
continued  growth  in  the  population  serviced;  (2)  a larger  than  normal 
influx  of  claims,  especially  disability  claims,  that  resulted  from  the 
economic  downturn  (when  the  economy  goes  down,  social  security  claims 
loads  go  up);  and  (3)  the  special  Job  of  processing  the  15  percent 
increase  in  benefit  rates  for  all  beneficiaries  on  the  cash  benefit  rolls. 

In  1971,  work  output  is  expected  to  increase  by  6.1  percent.  This  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  work  units 
processed — particularly  in  the  disability  insurance  program  where  the 
increase  is  about  I3  percent.  Disability  filings  that  ultimately  result 
in  denials  have  been  increasing  for  a number  of  years,  both  in  absolute 
n\ambers  and  as  a proportion  of  total  filings.  This  past  experience  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  be  recognized  as  a trend  that  will  continue  and 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  workload  estimates.  In  addition  to  this 
trend  and  the  normal  year-to-year  increase  resulting  from  population 
growth,  the  economic  downturn  which  started  in  1970  is  expected  to 
continue  in  1971.  The  greater  impact  of  this  factor  is  on  disability 
claims  because  marginal  employees  are  the  first  to  be  terminated  by 
employers  when  the  economy  weakens. 

A further  more  normal  increase  of  3.6  percent  in  work  output  is  projected 
for  1972.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  due  to  higher  workload  units 
related  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  will  be  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  The  1972  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  of 
economic  recovery  and  therefore  do  not  reflect  an  abnormal  number  of  new 
claims . 
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State  agencies  (disability  program):  Ite  vork  ou-p^jit  of  State  agencies 

'nnder  contract  with  the  Social  Secrnrit^r  Adninistration  to  na>e  letemi- 
nations  of  disacility  increased  to  a n:j.ch  lesser  degree  in  19“’0  over 
1969  than  in  SSA  h-nreains  cecanse  the  heavj-  disacility-  clains  receipts 
into  the  3-treau  of  District  Office  Operations  in  the  latter  part  of  1970 
will  not  he  f’ully  processed  hy  the  State  agencies  •’ontil  fiscal  year 

1971. 

Dhe  -work  o-atp'c.t  of  the  disability  ins'trance  State  agencies  is  estinated 
to  increase  hy  20.9  percent  in  1971  over  the  19^0  level.  Tnis  ahnomal 
y-ear-to-year  change  is  for  processing  the  backlog  of  -work  carried  over 
fron  19'^0  and  to  the  handling  of  the  continned  hi^.  level  of  new  disa- 
bility filings  projected  for  1971. 

In  19'^2,  the  work  otttput  of  the  disability-  ins'trance  State  agencies  is 
estinated  to  increase  by  5.6  percent,  -which  is  a nore  nomal  yrear- to- 
y-ear change.  It  reflects  the  elinination  of  the  abnomal  backlog  of 
-work  in  19^  and  a sone-what  lo'wer  level  of  ne-w  clains  filings  in  19"^2 
with  the  inprovenent  of  the  econony. 

State  agencies  (health  ins^ar^ce  progran) : "he  -work  ontprat  increased 

21.3  percent  in  1970  over  19^9  i’or  the  State  agencies  which  certify- 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  hcne  health  agencies  and  other 
providers  of  nedical  ser-.tices  for  participation  in  the  Medicare  progran. 
In  1971  -work  output  is  expected  to  increase  lb. 9 percent.  Ihese 
increases  are  principally  related  to  the  increasing  attention  being 
given  to  adherence  to  health  and  safety  standards,  fire  protection,  and 
general  standards  of  pro-/ider  perfcmance  in  the  s'arveys  conducted  by 
the  State  agencies.  Ihe  s-urreys  go  beyond  assessnent  of  technical 
adherence  to  rertirenents  to  the  e'/aluation  of  actual  res-tlts  in  sup- 
plyring  nedical  services.  In  1972  this  gro-wth  in  s-urvey  activity-  is 
expected  to  level  off  and  the  0.8  percent  increase  in  o'ntput  reflects  an 
estinated  increase  in  the  n-mber  of  pro-.-iders  participatir^  in  the 
Medicare  progran. 

Carriers  and  Intemediaries  (health  ins-urance  progran) : Alnost  all  of 

the  bill  payment  and  certain  other  adninistrati-.-e  f'unctions  -under  the 
health  ins'urance  progran  are  performed  by-  the  Blue  Cress  and  31-ue  Shield 
organizations  and  by-  pri-.-ate  ins-urance  companies. 

A'ork  O'utp'ut  of  the  health  ins'urance  intemediaries  and  carriers 
increased  1U.6  percent  in  1970  over  19^9  and  is  expected  to  increase 
another  3.4  percent  in  19TL  and  9*1  percent  in  19"^2,  as  neas'ured  nairuLy- 
by  the  n-mber  of  health  ins'urance  clains  processed  and  audits  nade  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  connection  with  cost  reinb'ursenent 
for  Medicare  services.  Che  vol'une  of  health  ins'urance  clains  increased 
in  1970  over  19^9  beca'use  of  increases  in  the  aged  beneficiary-  pop-ula- 
tion,  in  utilization  of  health  ser'/ices  per  beneficiary-  and  in  the 
freq-uency-  with  -which  bills  were  sumitted.  Beneficiaries  increasingly- 
s'fcnitted  clains  soon  after  services  -were  rendered  by-  a phy-siciaa  rather 
than  acc-unulating  se'\reral  doctor  bills.  Che  expected  clains  gro-wth  in 
1971  and  1972  reflects  contin'ued  gro-wth  in  the  pop*ulation  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  increased  utilization  of  health  ser-'ices  per  beneficiary-. 
Audit  work  is  also  b'udgeted  to  increase  in  19’^2  in  order  to  red'tce  a 
backlog  of  -work  carried  over  fron  19~CL. 

3.  Approxinately  S.3^  ott  of  every  dollar  for  adninistrati->-e  expenses  is 
^cudgete^^  for  ''third  parties''  -under  contract  to  carry-  o~at  certain 
adninistrati-ve  f~mctions. 

As  indicated  in  Exhibit  1 follcrwing  this  narrati-/e  nore  than  one-third 
of  each  social  sec-urity  adninistrative  dollar  goes  for  the  adninistra-  ' 
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tive  expenses  of  third  parties  who  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Health  insurance  carriers  and  intermediaries  such  as  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  organizations  and  private  insurance  companies  who  pay  most 
Medicare  hills  and  are  responsible  for  certain  other  administrative 
functions  will  require  $.2?  of  every  administrative  dollar  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Since  the  inception  of  Medicare,  intermediary  and  carrier  workloads 
have  increased  at  a faster  rate  than  those  of  the  SSA  bureaus . For  , 
this  reason  the  Medicare  intermediaries  and  carriers  have  consumed  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  total  social  security  administrative  dollar — 
21.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  I968  as  compared  to  27  percent  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  increased  workloads  stem  from  the  growth  in 
number  of  aged  individuals  receiving  services  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram and  from  efforts  to  introduce  qualitative  improvements  and  greater 
cost  controls  in  this,  the  newest  area  to  which  social  security  has  been 
extended. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  contracts  with  State  agencies  which 
make  medical  determinations  on  initial  disability  claims  as  well  as  on 
continuing  eligibility  for  disability  benefits.  These  agencies  will 
require  $.06  of  every  administrative  dollar  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 

1972. 

In  the  administration  of  the  health  insurance  program,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  also  contracts  with  State  agencies  (usually 
public  health  agencies)  which  certify  that  providers  of  services,  that 
is,  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  home  health  agencies  and 
independent  laboratories,  meet  health  and  safety  requirements  and  thus 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  These  agencies  will  require 
$.01  of  every  administrative  dollar  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

C.  Manpower  budgeted  for  SSA  proper  is  less  than  1968  despite  a 20.9 
percent  increase  in  work  output  over  the  four-year  period. 

The  1972  budget  request  is  based  on  the  premise  that  SSA  will  fully 
absorb  the  workload  increase  budgeted  for  1972  over  1971  and  in  addition 
decrease  its  manpower  requirements  by  1,025  man-years. 

During  1970,  the  Social  Security  Administration  saved  3,799  man-years 
and  $36.9  million  because  of  higher  productivity  than  experienced  in 
1969-  This  represented  an  increase  of  7.1  percent  over  that  year  and 
was  brought  about  primarily  through  systems  improvements  involving  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  computers  and  telecommunications.  Procedural 
changes  resulting  from  a comprehensive  manpower  utilization  study  made 
late  in  I969  also  contributed  to  these  manpower  savings. 

In  I97I5  a further  improvement  of  2.5  percent,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
saving  of  1,399  man-years  and  $1^.2  million  over  fiscal  year  1970,  is 
projected.  Most  of  these  savings  will  be  accomplished  by  specific  cost 
reduction  projects.  As  in  previous  years,  the  bulk  of  these  projects 
involve  extension  of  the  use  of  computers  and  finding  better  ways  of 
getting  the  job  done. 

A productivity  increase  of  5.6  percent  in  1972  over  1971  is  budgeted  and 
reflects  savings  of  3?050  man-years  and  $3^-9  million.  These  savings 
will  be  achieved  through  continued  efforts  to  automate  the  claims  and 
benefit  payment  processes,  other  extensions  of  the  use  of  computers  and 
other  machinery  and  completion  of  the  changes  initiated  in  the  preceding 
year. 
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Exhibit  2,  which  follows  this  narrative,  shows  the  trend  in  productivity- 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration  since  fiscal  yeeir  i960.  The  work 
output  index  used  in  computing  the  productivity  index  is  composed  of 
units  of  program  workloads  processed,  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  output,  and  non-recurring  work  involving  the  use  of  SSA 
manpower.  The  manpower  index  covers  total  manpower  paid  directly  from 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation,  including  overtime.  Work 
performed  by  State  agencies  and  intermediaries  and  the  manpower  for  them 
are  excluded. 

D.  1972  budgeted  man-years  reflect  a continued  effort  to  reduce  the  use 
of  overtime. 


An  increase  of  655  permanent  positions  is  requested  in  1972  to  permit  a 
reduction  in  the  use  of  overtime.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  3 following  this 
narrative  overtime  usage  has  decreased  from  7.6  percent  of  total  man- 
years  used  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  an  estimated  1.7  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  permanent  positions  filled 
at  end-of-year  1972  is  less  than  300  over  the  actual  end-of-year  for 
fiscal  year  I968  which  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act.  A summary  of  SSA's  employment  and  overtime 
requirements  funded  from  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation 
follows : 


FY  1968 
Actual 

FY  1969 
Ac-tual 

FY  1970 
Actual 

FY  1971 
Estimate 

FY  1972 
Estimate 

Number  of  permanent 
positions 

53,496 

51,076 

50,929 

52,703 

53,358 

Permanent  positions 
filled  at  end-of- 
year  

52,471 

50,488 

50,047 

52,157 

52,757 

Man-years; 

Regular 

Overtime 

50,605 

4,165 

51,691 

2,714 

50,811 

2,837 

53,442 

2,063 

53,574 

906 

For  individuals  whose  salaries  are  equal  to  or  less  than  the  base  rate 
of  a GS-10,  an  ho-ur  of  overtime  costs  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
an  hour  of  regular  time.  Extensive  periods  of  overtime  reduce  employee 
productivity  during  normal  working  hours  and  when  prolonged  may  endanger 
the  employee's  health.  Therefore,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
believes  that  by  increasing  permanent  positions  and  reducing  overtime 
it  can  accomplish  its  objectives  more  efficiently  and  more  economically. 
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Exhibit  1 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  DOLLAR  - FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972  ESTIMATE 


Percent  of 

Amount  Total  Amount 


SSA  Proper 

Intermediaries  and  Carriers 

State!  Agencies: 

Disability $67,942,567 

Medicare  15,063,000 

Total  State  Agencies 

Total  Obligations 


$734,979,433  66  % 

291,655,000  27  % 


83,005,567  7 % 

.$1,109,640,000  100% 
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Exhibit  2 


COMPARISON  OF  MANPOWER  WITH  WORKLOAD* 
PRODUCTIVITY  INDEX 
Fiscal  Year  1960  = 100 


1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972 


INDICES  OF  WORK  OUTPUT,  MANPOWER,  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


Year 

Work  Output 

Manpower 

Productivity^' 

1960  actual 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1961  actual 

114.11 

116.39 

98.04 

1962  actual 

132.10 

134.50 

98.22 

1963  actual 

137.55 

135.35 

101.63 

1964  actual 

144.80 

137.24 

105.51 

1965  actual 

151.60 

136.84 

110.79 

1966  actual 

219.47 

187.66 

116.95 

1967  actual 

253.55 

192.22 

131.91 

1968  actual 

287.42 

212.04 

135.55 

1969  actual 

299.38 

210.63 

142.14 

1970  actual 

316.12 

207.70 

152.20  ^ 

1971  estimate 

335.28 

214.89 

156.02 

1972  estimate 

347.48 

210.92 

164.74 

■*Work  performed  by  State  agencies  and  intermediaries  and  the  manpower  for  them  are  excluded. 
•^rProductivity  index  equals  work  output  index  divided  by  manpower  index. 
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Exhibit  3 


OVERTIME  AS  A PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  MANPOWER 


10% 


T otal  Man-years 

Overtime  Man-years 

Overtime  as  Percent 
of  Total  Man-years 

1 968  Actua  1 

54,770 

4,165 

7.6 

1 969  Actua  1 

54,405 

2,714 

5.0 

1970  Actual 

53,648 

2,837 

5.3 

1971  Estimate^ 

55,505 

2,063 

3.7 

1972  Estimate 

54,480 

906 

1.7 

‘ Does  not  include  the  manpower  needed  to  process  the  1971  benefit  increase-490  man-years 
of  which  349  man-years  are  to  be  worked  on  overtime. 
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Activity  1 - Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Program 


1971  Estimate 

1972  Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

, Amount 

Personnel  compen- 
sation and 

benefits  1/ 32,4ll 

$349,980,432 

31,904 

$353,958,801 

-507 

+$3,978,369 

Payments  to  States 

4,792,742 

5,321,443 

+528,701 

Other  expenses. . . . 

77,419,215 

79,071,609 

+1,652,394 

32,411 

$1(32,192,389 

31,90it 

$438,351,853 

-507 

+$6,159,464 

ij  Manpower  estimates  are 

as  follows: 

Regular  33,212 
Overtime  1*195 
Total  34,4o7 

32,1(83 

490 

32,973 

-729 

-705 

57535 

Scope  of  Program 

Funds  requested  for  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  provide 
for:  (l)  making  the  initial  detennination  of  eligibility  of  workers,  wives, 

widows,  children  and  dependent  parents  for  old-age  and  survivors  benefits; 

(2)  re-evaluating  the  initial  determination  when  requested  by  the  claimant; 

(3)  making  changes  in  the  beneficiary  rolls  to  assure  proper  and  correct 

payment  of  benefits;  and  (4)  investigating  the  beneficiary's  continuing  entitle- 
ment to  benefits,  including  the  evaluation  of  performance  of  representative 
payees.  This  activity,  along  with  the  disability  and  health  insurance 
activities,  includes  a distributive  share  of  functions  which  support  a.1 1 social- 
security  programs:  the  maintenance  of  earnings  records  for  workers  covered 

by  the  social  security  program,  the  overall  direction  of  the  program,  and  admin- 
istrative seivices. 


Workloads 


A.  Workload  Trends 


The  number  of  persons  on  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  beneficiary 
roll  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  each  year  for  many  years  into  the 
future.  The  size  of  the  roll  and  the  volume  of  work  required  to  maintain  it 
accTJirately  and  timely  are  to  a large  extent  dependent  on  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  economy  and  demographic  changes.  The  number  of  OASI 
beneficiaries  and  the  amounts  of  OASI  benefits  paid  for  selected  past 
years  and  estimates  for  1941-1972  are  shown  below: 
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Average 

Benefits 

Number  of 

Paid 

Fiscal  Year 

Beneficiaries 

During  Year 

1941 

222,488 

$64,341,885 

1950 

2,742,808 

727,266,479 

i960 

13,243,564 

10,269,708,577 

1965 

18,236,173 

15,225,894,366 

1970 

22,889,000 

26,266,928,000 

31,085,000,0001/ 

1971  estimate 

23,597,000 

1972  estimate 

24,279,000 

34,236,poo,oooi/ 

These  estimates  reflect 

the  benefit  payment  rate  ; 

increase  of  10  percent 

effective  January,  1971. 
Work  Output 

Public  Law  92-5  enacted 

March  17,  1971. 

An  overall  increase  of  one  percent  in  work  output  is  projected  for  the 
components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  proper  in  1972.  The  one 
percent  increase  is  the  net  effect  of:  (l)  a 1.1  percent  rise  in  the 

number  of  work  -units  to  be  processed  over  the  1971  level  (+367  man-years); 
(2)  various  qualitative  improvements  which  net  out  to  the  need  for  an 
additional  26  man-years  in  1972;  and  (3)  a decrease  of  51  man-years  because 
a manual  operation  to  pick  up  previously  unreported  self-employment  earnings 
from  IRS  records  which  was  done  in  1971  'will  not  be  necessary  in  1972. 

Principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Difference 

1972 

Over  1971 

Claims  applications 

Recei ved 

3,674,000 

3,672,500 

3,626,000 

3,628,500 

-48,000 

-44,000 

Processed 

Changes  to  beneficiary  rolls 

Received 

Processed 

23,886,000 

23,886,000 

24,499,000 

24,499,000 

+613,000 

+613,000 

The  volume  of  claims  filed  in  1971  was  unusually  high  because  of  the 
effects  that  restraints  on  growth  in  the  economy  had  on  the  level  of 
employment.  Receipts  in  1972  decrease  from  that  level  reflecting  an 
improvement  in  the  economy. 


Budget  Estimate 

The  cost  of  administering  this  activity  in  1972  is  budgeted  to  increase 
by  $6,159j^64  which  is  the  sum  of  a number  of  increases  and  decreases. 

Principle  increases  are  for  the  work  output  referred  to  above  and  mandatory 
salary  increases  (including  the  recent  Federal  pay  raise).  These  increases  are 
substantially  offset  by  -productivity  savings  of  1,434  man-years  and  savings 
resulting  from  a planned  decrease  in  overtime  as  a source  of  manpower. 


Activity  2 - Disability  Insiirance  Program 


1971  Estimate 

1972  Estimate 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  compen^ 

sation  and 

benefits  ^... 

12,228 

$142,722,623 

13,095 

$154,860,123 

+867  +$12,137,500 

Payments  to  States. 

53,283,420 

62,621,124 

+9,337,704 

Other  expenses.. 

27,628,851 

29,361,092 

+1,732,241 

Total 

12,228 

$223,634,894 

13,095 

$246,842,339 

+867  +$23,207,445 

^ Manpower  estimates  are  as  follows: 

Regular 

12,145 

12,770 

+625 

Overtime 

577 

256 

-321 

Total 

12,722 

13,026 

+304 

Scope  of  Program 

Funds  requested  for  the  disability  insurance  program  provide  for:  (l)  making 

initial  determinations  of  eligibility  for  cash  benefits  of  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependents;  (2)  re-evaluating  the  initial  determination  upon  the  claimant's 
request;  (3)  making  changes  in  the  beneficiary  rolls  to  assure  proper  and  correct 
payment  of  benefits;  and  (4)  investigating  the  beneficiary's  continuing  eligibility 
for  benefits,  including  the  evaluation  of  performance  of  representative  payees. 

The  administrative  costs  budgeted  for  the  disability  program  include  the  costs 
of  State  agencies  which  determine  the  existence  of  a disability. 

Workloads 


A.  Workload  Trends 


The  filing  rate  for  initial  applications  for  disability  benefits  in 
fiscal  year  1970  was  higher  than  normal.  This  high  level  of  claims  receipts, 
which  is  expected  to  continue  into  1971j  probably  results  from  the  economic 
downturn  experienced  during  this  period.  Indications  are  that  more  initial 
claims  than  usual  are  being  filed  by  the  marginally  employable  segment  of  the 
work  force.  More  initial  claims  in  1971  will  result  in  additional  reconsider- 
ations, hearings,  and  appeals  in  both  1971  and  1972.  In  spite  of  the  resump- 
tion, anticipated  for  1972,  of  a more  normal  filing  pattern  for  initial  claims, 
the  continuing  growth  of  the  beneficiary  population  to  be  serviced,  combined 
with  the  greater  than  normal  growth  in  the  appellate  area  related  to  1971 
initial  claims  results  in  a continued  increase  in  overall  workloads  for  this 
activity  in  1972. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  being  paid  disability  benefits 
since  cash  benefits  were  first  payable  in  fiscal  year  1958  is  accompanied  by 
a continuing  growth  in  workloads  involved  in  servicing  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls.  The  number  of  beneficiaries  (disabled  workers  and  their  dependents) 
and  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  selected  years  and  estimated  for  1971 
and  1972  are  shown  below. 
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Fiscal  Year 


Average  Number  of  Beneficiaries 
in  Current  Payment  Status 


Benefits  Paid 
During  the  Year 


1958 

i960 

1965 

1970 

1971  estimate 

1972  estimate 


150.000 

460.000 

1.563.000 

2.495.000 

2.657.000 

2.819.000 


$168,420,000 

528,304,000 

1.392.190.000 

2.778.118.000 

3.358.000. 000  j/ 

3.762.000. 000  3/ 


3/  These  estimates  reflect  the  benefit  payment  rate  increase  of  10  percent 
effective  January  1971.  Public  Law  92-5  enacted  March  17,  1971. 


B.  Work  Output 

A 10.9  percent  increase  in  work  output  is  projected  in  1972  over  1971 
in  this  activity  for  components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Most 
of  the  increase  in  1972  (+1,432  man-years)  results  from  a projected  increase 
of  11.3  percent  in  work  units  over  1971  and  a small  increase  of  5 man-years 
in  additional  vrork  resulting  from  a court  decision  extending  additional 
appeal  rights  to  beneficiaries.  These  increases  are  partia3J.y  offset  by 
a saving  of  48  man-years  relating  to  two  special  projects  (screening  of 
unreported  self-employment  earnings  in  3IRS  records  and  a folder  retirement 
project)  which  were  carried  out  during  1971  but  which  will  not  be  repeated 

in  1972. 

In  State  agencies  under  contract  with  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  make  determinations  of  disability,  the  increase  in  work  output  for  the 
same  period  is  5.9  percent,  all  in  work  units. 

Principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Difference 
1972  over  1971 

Disability  claims  applications 
Received 
Processed 

1,361,000 

1,354,478 

1,394,000 

1,431,392 

+33,000 

+76,914 

Determinations  of  disability 
in  initial  claims  (States) 
Received 
Processed 

682,240 

682,240 

717,820 

717,820 

+35,580 

+35,580 

Reconsiderations  of  disability 
determinations 
Received 
Processed 

145,070 

116,820 

160,030 

173,056 

+14,960 

+56,236 

Requests  for  hearings 
Received 
Processed 

40,069 

36,619 

60,932 

47,806 

+20,863 

+11,187 

Changes  to  the  disability 
beneficiary  rolls 
Received 
Processed 

4,212,005 

4,212,000 

4,478,000 

4,478,000 

+265,995 

+266,000 

Budget  Estimates 


The  total  cost  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1972  is  estimated  at 
$246,842,339,  an  increase  of  $23,207,445  over  1971.  $9j337j7C4  of  this  increase 

occurs  in  State  agencies  and  is  the  net  result  of  a 5*9  percent  increase  in  work 
output,  statutory  increases  in  salaries,  and  higher  unit  costs  of  consultative 
examinations,  ($67,  I97I  as  compared  to  $68  in  1972)  partially  offset  by  a net 
saving  resulting  from  "simultaneous  development" — the  shift  in  the  responsibility 
for  initial  medical  development  of  disability  claims  from  social  security  district 
offices  to  State  agency  personnel.  This  shift  in  workload  is  expected  to  save 
medical  examination  costs  in  State  agencies  since  the  State  examiners  have  more 
expertise  in  this  area  and  these  savings  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  the 
added  costs  for  the  work  performed  by  the  States  which  was  previously  done  by 
staff  in  the  social  security  district  office.  A most  important  added  feature  of 
this  shift  in  work  is  that  the  overall  processing  time  for  disability  claims 
will  be  shortened,  since  an  SSA  office  will  be  working  on  the  non-medical 
aspects  of  a claim  at  the  same  time  as  a State  office  is  working  up  the  medical 
aspects. 

The  balance  of  this  increase,  $13,869,741,  occurs  in  the  components  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  This  is  the  net  effect  of  a 10. 9 percent 
increase  in  work  output,  mandatory  increases  in  salaries  including  the  annualized 
effect  of  the  1971  pay  raise;  partially  offset  by  1,089  man-years  in  productivity 
savings  resulting  principally  from  improved  and  more  mechanized  procedures  for 
handling  workloads.  About  I89  man-years  of  this  saving  is  due  to  "simultaneous 
development." 
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Activity  3 - Health  Insurance  Program 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Personnel  compen- 
sation and 
benefits  Ij 

8,064 

$90,751,912 

8,359 

$98,6c4,179 

+295 

$7,852,267 

Payments  to  States.. 

13,030,000 

15,063,000 

+2,033,000 

Payments  to  inter- 
mediaries  

259,891,000 

291,655,000 

+31,764,000 

Other  expenses 

25,208,405 

19,123,629 

-6,084,776 

8,064 

$388,881,317 

8,359 

$424,445,808 

+295 

+$35,564,491 

Sub-activities : 

Hospital  insurance 

3,782 

137,761,252 

3,886 

151,455,501 

+104 

+13,694,249 

Supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance .... 

4,282 

251,120,065 

4,473 

272,990,307 

+191 

+21,870,242 

]/  Ma npower  e st  imate  s 

are  as 

1 follows: 

Regular 

Overtime 

Total 

8,085 

291 

S73t5 

8,321 

160 

87W 

+236 

-131 

+105 

Scope  of  Program 


Funds  requested  for  Activity  3 provide  for  the  administration  of  a hospital 
insurance  program  and  a voluntary  supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
established  by  the  I965  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  Medicare.  Coverage  under  both  programs  is  extended  to  essentially 
all  individuals  age  65  and  over.  The  hospital  insurance  program  affords 
protection  against  the  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services,  post-hospital  home 
health  services,  and  post-hospital  extended  care  services.  The  medical  insurance 
program  covers  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  physicians'  services,  outpatient 
services,  home  health  services,  and  other  related  medical  services,  after  a $50 
yearly  deductible  amount. 

The  administrative  costs  budgeted  under  this  activity  include  those  incurred 
by  components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  directing  the  program, 
serving  the  public,  collecting  premiums  and  maintaining  records  of  utilization 
of  services.  Also  budgeted  in  this  activity  are  the  costs  of  contracts  with 
non-governmental  organizations  and  State  agencies  which  perform  certain 
administrative  functions  for  the  program.  Almost  all  of  the  bill  payment  and 
certain  other  administrative  functions  under  the  health  insurance  program  are 
performed  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  organizations  and  by  private  insurance 
companies.  State  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  investigation  and  certifi- 
cation of  hospitals,  home  health  agencies,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
independent  laboratories  for  participation  in  the  program. 
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Ivorkloads 


A.  Workload  Trends 


The  estimated  growth  of  Medicare  in  1971  and  1972  is  reflected  in  the 
number  of  persons  covered  by  the  hospital  and  medical  insurance  programs,  the 
number  receiving  reimbursed  services,  and  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  as 
shown  in  the  table  below: 


Fiscal  Year 


Average  Number  of 

People  Covered  by  Persons  Receiving 

the  Program  Reimbursed  Service  Benefits  Paid 


Hospital  Insurance 


1970  actual 

1971  estimate 

1972  estimate 


20,000,000 

20.300.000 

20.600.000 


Medical  Insurance 


4.400.000 

4.500.000 

4.600.000 


$4,803,900,000 

5,819,700,000 

6,690,000,000 


1970  actual 

1971  estimate 

1972  estimate 


19.200.000 

19.500.000 

19.800.000 


9,200,000 

9.500.000 

9.800.000 


1.979.287.000 

2.070.300.000 
2,300,000,000 


Generally,  increases  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  reimbursed 
services  are  expected  to  result  from  the  growth  in  the  population  of  persons 
age  65  and  over  and  from  a greater  use  of  health  services  by  the  average 
beneficiary.  Benefit  payments  are  expected  to  increase  at  a faster  rate  than 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  reimbursed  services  because  of  hJ.gher  costs 
of  health  services  covered  under  the  program. 


B.  Work  Output 

1.  Work  Units 


The  volijme  of  workload  units  to  be  processed  in  fiscal  year  1972  by 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  expected  to  increase  by 
3.7  percent  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1971;  the  volume  of  work  to  be 
handled  by  health  insurance  intermediaries  is  expected  to  increase  in 
1972  by  7.6  percent  over  1971.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  handled  by  State 
agencies  is  expected  to  increase  by  0.8  percent  in  1972  over  1971. 

The  increase  in  work  performed  by  the  staff  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  reflects  a mixture  of  expanding  workloads  due  to  the 
grO'S’rtih  in  the  population  aged  65  and  over  and  to  higher  utilization  of 
health  services,  offset  slightly  by  declining  workloads  in  the 
administration  of  hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured. 

'The  growth  in  intermediary'-  work  units  results  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  claims  to  be  processed  and  in  the  volimie  of  provider  cost 
reports  to  be  audited  by  the  intermediaries.  The  claims  groivlh  is  related 
to  the  growth  in  population  aged  65  and  over,  and  an  increase  in  the 
utilization  of  health  services.  The  increase  in  the  audit  workload 
results  from  the  necessity  to  reduce  an  audit  backlog  carried  over  from 
1971  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  normal  audit  program  for  1972. 
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The  volume  of  survey  and  other  visits  by  State  agency  personnel  in 
1972  is  expected  to  increase  one  percent  over  1971.  These  visits  are  in 
connection  with  certifying  and  recertifying  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  and  other  facilities  as  providers  of  services  under  Medicare. 
The  increase  in  surveys  is  related  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  number 
of  providers  participating  in  the  program. 

The  principal  workloads  in  this  activity  are: 


SSA  Workloads 


1971 

Estimate 


1972 

Estimate 


Difference 
1972  over  1971 


Claims  and  payment  records 
posted  to  utilization 

records  at  SSA  headquarters. , , 57,197,000  61,091,000  +3,894,000 


Premiums  collected 


5,729,000  5,823,000 


+94,000 


Assistance  to  beneficiaries 
with  medical  insurance 
claims 


2,543,000  2,632,000 


+89,000 


^ This  workload  excludes  group  payments  and  deductions  from  benefits. 


Intermediary  Workloads 


Claims  for  services  covered 
by  hospital  insurance,..., 

Claims  for  services  covered 
by  medical  insurance 

Provider  audits 


1971 


1972 


Difference 


Estimate  Estimate  1972  over  1971 

16.388.700  16,928,700  +540,000 

47.738.700  51,190,600  +3,451,900 

10,200  13,500  +3,300 


State  Agency  Workloads 


Surveys  and  other  visits 


1971  1972 

Estimate  Estimate 


Difference 
1972  over  1971 


31,200  31,500 


+300 


2.  Qualitative  Improvements 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  7.6  percent  in  work  units  for  the 
intermediaries,  there  is  a rise  of  I.5  percent  in  added  work  due  to 
qualitative  improvements  which  will  cost  an  estimated  $3,938,000.  These 
improvements  have  the  objective  of  continuing  to:  (l)  improve  the  claims 

review  and  payment  processes  in  order  to  speed  up  payments  while 


! 
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preventing  erroneous  or  duplicate  payments;  (2)  improve  the  system  for 
monitoring  the  utilization  of  institutional  and  medical  services  in  order 
to  encourage  better  control  over  utilization;  (3)  refine  and  expand  the 
use  of  procedures  for  handling  questions  of  coverage  for  extended  care 
facilities  and  home  health  services  to  protect  beneficiaries  and 
providers  from  retroactive  denials  under  Medicare;  and  (4)  identify  and 
correct  instances  of  program  abuses  and  potential  fraud. 

For  the  work  of  SSA  proper,  there  is  a very  slight  offset  to  growth 
in  work  units  through  the  reduction  of  10  man-years  in  non-recurring  work 
which  took  place  in  1971. 

Budget  Estimate 


The  cost  of  administering  Activity  3 in  1972  is  budgeted  to  increase  by 
$35 j 564,491.  Increases  of  $31,764,000  are  for  the  costs  of  intermediaries, 
$2,033>000  for  the  costs  of  State  agencies,  and  $1,767,491  for  the  costs  of 
components  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  net  increase  of  $1,767,491  over  fiscal  year  1971  costs  for  components  of 
SSA  is  composed  of  a number  of  increases  and  decreases.  Major  increases  for 
work  output,  built-in  salary  increases  and  the  recent  pay  raise  total  $10,012,218 
while  decreases  for  productivity  improvements,  overtime  usage  and  purchases  of 
ADP  equipment  total  $8,380,675. 

Increases  over  1971  for  the  intermediaries  total  $31,764,000.  They  are: 

(1)  $23,752,000  for  handling  the  9*1  percent  increase  in  work  output;  (2) 
$10,844,000  for  salary  increases;  and  (3)  $4,577,000  for  increased  costs  of 
supplies,  equipment,  subcontracts  and  other  items  of  expenditure.  Savings  due 
to  procedural  and  other  productivity  improvements  are  $7,409,000. 

The  costs  in  1972  over  1971  of  State  agencies  participating  in  the  health 
insurance  program  will  increase:  (l)  $103,000  for  increased  workloads;  (2) 
$648,000  for  higher  salaries  and  other  costs;  and  (3)  $1,282,000  for  payments  to 
State  governments  to  fully  reimburse  them  for  centralized  State  services  which 
are  provided  to  the  State  agencies  perfonaing  Medicare  work.  These  centralized 
State  costs  are  determined  through  negotiated  agreements  between  the  Federal 
government  and  each  State  government. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishmerits 


Activity:  Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses  (Section  201(g)(1) 

of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


1971 

1972 

Available 

Budget 

Appropriation 

Estimate 

Pos . Amount 

Authorization 

Pos. 

Amount 

52,703  $1,044,708,600 

Indefinite 

53,358 

$1,134,640, 

Purpose : This  appropriation  provides  for  necessary  administrative  costs  of 

the  Social  Security  Administration  in  administering  national  programs  of  old-age, 
survivors,  disability  and  health  insurance. 

Explanation:  The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs  and 

the  hospital  insurance  program  are  financed  by  contributions  collected  from  em- 
ployees, employers,  and  the  self-employed  in  jobs,  businesses,  and  professions 
covered  by  social  security.  The  voluntary  medical  insurance  plan  is  supported  by 
contributions  from  persons  age  65  and  over  who  elect  to  participate  in  the  program 
and  by  an  equal  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  from  general  revenues. 
Benefits  are  paid  from  the  four  trust  funds  under  a continuing  authorization  of 
law.  The  "Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses"  appropriation  account  is  an  au- 
thorization to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  expenditure  of  a specified 
sum  of  money  from  these  trust  funds  for  administrative  expenses. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  The  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  adminis- 

tering the  social  security  program  is  generated  primarily  by  factors  such  as 
growth  of  population,  level  of  employment,  incidence  of  illness  among  the  aged, 
and  mortality  rates,  and  is  therefore  for  the  most  part  not  subject  to  administra- 
tive control.  The  budget  for  this  year  provides  for  handling  5.0  million  new 
claims  for  cash  benefits,  l6.4  million  claims  for  services  covered  by  hospital  in- 
surance, and  47.7  million  claims  for  services  covered  by  medical  insurance.  It 
also  provides  for  certifying  for  payment  of  monthly  benefits  to  an  average  of  26 
million  old-age,  survivors,  dnd  disability  insurance  beneficiaries. 

Objectives  in  1972:  The  appropriation  request  for  1972  is  based  on  the  as- 

sumption that  the  workloads  handled  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  on  a 
contract  basis  by  State  agencies  and  health  insurance  intermediaries  and  carriers 
will  increase  by  5-1  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  level.  The  1972  budget  re- 
quest is  based  on  the  premise  that  SSA  will  fully  absorb  the  workload  increase  of 
2,025  man-years  and  in  addition,  decrease  ^ts  manpower  requirements  by  1,025  man- 
years.  The  level  of  overtime  scheduled  for  1972  will  be  reduced  1,157  man-years 
from  the  1971  level.  This  will  be  achieved  through  the  addition  of  655  permanent 
positions  and  reduced  requirements  stemming  from  the  workload  absorption  and 
improved  productivity. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
LIMITATION  ON  CX)NSTRUCTION 


For  construction,  alterations  and  equipment  of  facilities,  including 
acquisition  of  sites,  and  planning,  architectural,  and  engineering  services, 
and  for  provision  of  necessary  off-site  parking  facilities  during  construc- 
tion [$2,800,000]  ^18 i 194 j 000  to  be  expended  as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds,  referred  to  therein,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


Amounts  Available 

Appropriation 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

for  Obligation 

1971 

$2,800,000 

38,978,9^+ 

-21,421,543 

1972 

$18,194,000 

21,421,543 

-26,301,543 

Total  obligations . . . . , 

Obligations  by  Actiyity 

20,357,401 

13,314,000 

Page 

Ref. 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

90 

Headquarters 

$11,092,361 

$3,500,000 

-$7,592,361 

92 

District  offices 

9,265,040 

5,300,000 

-3,965,040 

93 

Payment  centers 

Total  obligations . . 

20,357,401 

4,514,000 

13,314,000 

+4,514,000 

-7,043,401 

Obligations  by  Object 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Other  seryices: 

Architects  and  engineers 

design  contracts 

GSA  superyision  and 

inspection  costs 

Construction  reseryations 

and  contingencies 

$200,540 

401,301 

909,700 

$5,708,070 

897,060 

400,000 

+$5,507,530 

+495,759 

-509,700 

Land  and  structures 

18,845,860 

6,308,870 

-12,536,990 

Total  obligations  by  object... 

20,357,401 

13,314,000 

-Y,o43,40X 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  budget  authority $2,800,000 

1972  budget  authority 18,194,000 

Net  change +15,394,000 


Program  Increases;  Base  Change  from  Base 

1,  Payment  center  construction — +$18,194,000 

Program  Decreases; 

1.  District  office  construction $2,800,000 -2,800,000 


Total,  net  change +15,394,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

The  1971  appropriation  provides  $2,800,000  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
and  the  design  of  district  office  buildings  in  30  selected  cities.  The  1972 
appropriation  request  for  $18,194,000  in  budget  authority  will  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites  and  the  design  of  buildings  to  house  four  of  the 
six  payment  centers  operated  by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Funds 
for  construction  of  these  facilities  will  be  requested  in  a subsequent  year. 


Limitation  on  Construction  (Trust  fund) 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1962 

4,360,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

1963 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1964 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1965 

5,750,000 

5,750,000 

5,750,000 

5,750,000 

1966 

15,048,000 

15,048,000 

15,048,000 

15,048,000 

1967 

26,250,000 

26,250,000 

43,189,000 

43,189,000 

1968 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1969 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1970 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1971 

2,800,00 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

1972 

18,194,000 
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Justification 


Limitation  on  Construction  (Trust  fund) 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other  expenses 

$20,357,401 

$13,314,000 

- $7, 043,401 

General  Statement 


This  appropriation  finances  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  design  and 
construction  of  Social  Security  Administration  headquarters  buildings,  district 
offices,  and  payment  centers  needed  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  disability  and  health  insurance  programs. 

Existing  projects  for  which  funds  have  already  been  appropriated  and 
proposed  projects  to  be  financed  by  $18,194, OCX)  in  additional  budget  authority 
fall  under  the  following  activities: 

1.  Headquarters 

No  additional  budget  authority  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
this  activity  but  $3,500,000  in  obligations  from  prior  budget  authority 
is  projected.  Funds  were  provided  in  the  I965,  19^6  and  I967  appropriations 
for  additional  buildings  to  house  personnel,  for  construction  of  a warehouse 
and  for  acquisition  of  additional  land  at  the  Social  Security  headquarters  in 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  The  warehouse  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
December  19^9;  oiie  of  the  office  buildings  was  completed  and  occupied,  in 
August  1970 ; and  another  building,  for  which  funds  were  provided  in  I967,  is 
scheduled  for  construction  to  begin  in  f4ay  1971  with  completion  in  the  fall 
of  1972.  After  that  construction  is  completed,  the  space  at  headquarters 
still  will  be  inadequate  to  house  all  of  the  headquarters  staff  at  the 
Woodlawn  site  in  Baltimore  County.  Therefore,  planning  of  another  building 
is  scheduled  to  begin  early  in  fiscal  year  1972  after  completion  of  traffic 
and  engineering  studies  at  headquarters  which  are  currently  underway.  In 
the  interim,  space  shortages  are  continuing  to  be  met  by  leasing  space  in 
Baltimore  City  and  in  off- site  buildings  near  the  headquarters  site. 

2 . Distri ct  Offices 


No  new  budget  authority  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  this 
construction  activity.  Funds  were  provided  in  the  19^5,  19^6  and  1967 
appropriations  for  acquisition  of  sites,  design  and  construction  of  107 
offices  and  in  the  1971  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
design  of  buildings  in  30  additional  locations.  The  obligations  scheduled 
for  1972  are  related  to  progress  on  projects  approved  and  funded  in  prior 
years  as  follows: 


A.  Site  acquisition  and  design  of  offices  approved  in 
1965,  1966  and  1967  program 


$1,271,000 


B.  Site  acquisition  and  design  of  offices  approved  in 

1971  program  1,400,000 

C.  Construction  contracts  for  11  offices  (one  from 

the  1965  program  and  10  from  the  I967  program  2 , 629 , 000 


Total 


$5,300,000 
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3.  Payment  Centers 


$18,194,000  in  new  budget  authority  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  acquire  sites  and  design  buildings  for  Social  Security  Payment  Centers 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  From  this  budget  authority,  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1972  are 
projected  at  $4,514,000,  primarily  to  obtain  land  options  on  sites.  This 
is  a new  construction  activity  for  which  funds  have  not  been  requested  in 
prior  years.  Funds  for  the  actual  construction  of  these  buildings  will  be 
requested  in  a subsequent  year. 

The  long-range  goal  of  payment  center  construction  is  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  payment  center  operations  by  consolidating  space  and  upgrading 
the  quality  of  the  centers.  Payment  center  operations  in  the  four  locations 
mentioned  above  are  currently  housed  in  undesirable  space  inadequate  for  the 
efficient  flow  of  work  and  typically  in  widely  dispersed  buildings.  For 
example,  the  Birmingham  Payment  Center  is  housed  in  seven  leased  locations 
throughout  metropolitan  Birmingham  and  suburban  commmities.  Moreover,  direct 
construction  from  trust  fund  monies  is  considered  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  government  as  a less  expensive  alternative  in  the  long  run  to  continued 
rental  or  lease  construction. 


Activity  1 - Headquarters 


Increase 

1971 

1972 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other  expenses 

$11,092,361 

$3,500,000 

-$7,592,361 

Explanation  of  Estimated  Obligations 


No  new  budget  authority  was  requested  for  this  activity  for  1971  and  none 
is.  requested  for  1972.  Obligations  scheduled  for  1971  and  1972  reflect  estimated 
progress  on  existing  construction  projects  at  the  Social  Security  headquarters  in 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  in  prior  years. 

A description  of  these  projects  follows: 

1.  Construction  of  an  office  building  and  a separate  warehouse  to  provide 
for  expansion  needs  prior  to  enactment  of  the  I965  amendments.  (Funds 
appropriated  in  I965  and  1966.) 


Fiscal  Year  Obligations 


1965  $413,970 

1966  32,365 

1967  7,826,278 

1968  2,326,663 

1969  297,744 

1970  235,123 

1971  estimate 110,5^7 


Total  project  cost  estimate $11,242,700 


The  warehouse  was  completed  and  occupied  in  December  I969.  The  office 
building,  known  as  the  East  building,  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
August  1970.  Landscaping  for  both  structures  is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  the  Spring  of  1971. 
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2.  Construction  of  additional  'buildings  to  house  increased  headquarters  staff 
resulting  from  the  health  insurance  program  and  other  recent  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  (Funds  appropriated  in  I966  and  I967. ) 


Fiscal  Year  Obligations 


1966  

1967  $83,005 

1968  125,337 

1969  202,443 

1970  128,558 

1971  estimate.... 10,452,900 

1972  estimate 3,500,000 

Future  years  estimate 2,885,057 


Total  project  cost  estimate $17,377,300 


The  design  of  an  office  building  (known  as  the  West  Building)  has  been 
completed,  and  a construction  contract  award  is  schediiled  for  May  1971 
with  completion  anticipated  in  the  fall  of  1972.  After  construction  is 
completed  on  this  building,  space  will  still  be  inadequate  to  house  the 
present  headquarters  staff  at  the  same  site.  Therefore,  construction  of 
another  building  is  contemplated.  Engineering  and  traffic  studies  preceding 
this  further  headquarters  construction  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  design  contract  for  the  required  additional  space  will  be 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Funds  already  available  for  construction  of 
this  building  are  inadequate  due  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  space 
required  compared  to  the  original  estimate.  Additional  funds  for  construction 
of  this  building  will  be  requested  in  a subsequent  year. 

3.  Purchase  of  additional  land  adjacent  to  headquarters  site.  (Funds 
appropriated  in  I966  and  1967.) 


Fiscal  Year  Obligations 


1966  $13,777 

1967  123,704 

1968  561,179 

1969  97,950 

1970  49,486 

1971  estimate 528, 90^ 


Total  project  cost  estimate $1,375,000 


The  1966  and  I967  appropriations  provided  a total  of  $1,375,000  for  the 
acq\iisition  of  over  100  acres  of  land  available  to  the  East  of  the  Social 
Security  headquarters  site  in  Woodlawn,  Maryland.  As  of  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  90.2  acres  of  land  had  been  acquired  at  a cost  of  $674,3^7.  In 
addition,  28.1  acres  have  been  acquired  but  await  judgment  of  the  U. S,  Court 
as  to  just  price.  Deposits  have  been  made  with  the  courts  totaling  $171,750 
for  this  acreage.  With  these  acquisitions  most  of  the  properties  in  the  area 
known  as  "Colonial  Park  Estates,"  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  existing 
boimdary,  are  now  part  of  the  Social  Sec\irity  headquarters  site.  The  remaining 
funds,  $528,903,  scheduled  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1971,  will  be  utilized 
to  pay  any  excess  over  the  amounts  deposited  that  the  court  may  determine  as 
a just  price,  and  to  purchase  the  remaining  available  properties  when  the 
owners  desire  to  sell.  There  also  remain  about  10  acres  of  xmimproved  land 
between  SSA  boundaries  and  the  right-of-way  on  interstate  highway  70N.  The 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  has  acquired  this  land  and  will  convey  the  excess 
to  SSA  when  the  right-of-way  is  determined. 
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Activity  2 - District  Offices 


Increase 

1971 

1972 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other  expenses 

$5,300,000 

-$3,965,040 

Explanation  of  Estimated  Obligations 


Funds  totaling  $33,992,000  were  provided  in  the  19^5,  19^6  and  I967 
appropriations  for  acquisition  of  sites  and  design  and  construction  of  107 
district  office  buildings.  The  1971  appropriation  included  $2,800,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites  and  design  of  buildings  for  30  additional  locations. 
The  following  schedule  reflects  actual  and  estimated  obligations  of  these 
funds  by  fiscal  year.  The  $5,300,000  for  1972  includes  $1,400,000  from  the 
1971  appropriation  and  $3,900,000  from  the  1965,  19^6  and  I967  appropriations. 


Fiscal  Year  Obligations 


1965  $141,735 

1966  1,Ui4,570 

1967  1,043,945 

1968  1,652,197 

1969  6,204,505 

1970  2,033,522 

1971  estimate 9,265,o4o 

1972  estimate 5,300,000 

Future  years  estimate 9,736,486 


Total  project  cost  estimate $36,792,000 


At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1970,  SSA  staff  occupied  34  district  offices 
which  had  been  constructed  with  trust  fund  monies.  The  budget  anticipates  that 
this  number  will  increase  to  65  by  June  1972.  Construction  will  be  underway 
by  that  time  on  11  more  projects,  while  the  remaining  31  projects  fimded  from  the 
1965,  1966  and  1967  appropriations  will  be  in  various  stages  of  site  acquisition 
and  design.  Also  by  that  time  we  will  have  acquired  30  sites  under  the  1971 
budget  authority  ajid  have  completed  design  for  about  15  of  those  buildings.  It 
is  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to  progress  with  these  construction  projects  at 
a faster  pace  than  assumed  when  the  estimates  of  obligations  were  developed  for 
the  President's  budget. 
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Activity  3 - Payment  Centers 


Increase 

1971 

1972 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other  expenses 

$4,514,000 

+$4,514,000 

Explanation  of  Estimated  Obligations 


Budget  authority  totaling  $18,19^,000  is  requested  for  1972  for  acquisition 
of  sites  and  design  of  four  buildings  to  house  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's payment  center  operations  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Birmingham,  Ala;  Chicago, 
111.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  estimated  1972  obligations  of  $4,51^,000  from 
this  budget  authority  are  principally  related  to  securing  options  on  sites  in  the 
cities  mentioned.  Funds  for  construction  of  these  buildings  will  be  requested  in 
a subsequent  year. 

Establishment  and  Mission  of  Paymgnt  Centers 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  six  payment  centers  throughout  the 
country,  located  in  the  four  cities  mentioned  above  and  in  New  York,  N.Y.  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  scattered  elements  of  the  New  York  Payment  Center  recently 
moved  into  leased  space  specifically  constructed  for  payment  center  use  and 
connected  with  the  building  originally  built  for  the  New  York  Payment  Center, 
Hence,  this  space  is  considered  to  be  adequate  at  this  time.  The  Kansas  City 
Payment  Center  is  located  in  a Federal  building  and  the  space  situation  there  is 
considered  less  critical  than  elsewhere. 

The  location  of  payment  center  operations  was  generally  fixed  in  19^2  when, 
as  part  of  the  President's  program  to  reduce  the  congestion  in  Washington  by 
dispersing  governmental  activities  not  vital  to  the  war  effort,  SSA  had  to 
relocate  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  payment  center  operations  were  relocated 
in  large  cities,  generally  close  to  Treasury  disbursing  offices  because  these 
offices  issue  the  benefit  checks  and  there  is  a need  for  a close  working  relation- 
ship with  them.  Since  that  time,  payment  center  operations  have  greatly  expanded 
in  size  and  scope  due  to  legislative  changes  in  the  social  security  program,  to 
population  growth  and  to  the  increased  proportion  of  the  population  insured  for 
retirement  and  suivivors  benefits.  Today  the  payment  centers  service  about  25 
million  retired  workers  and  their  dependents  and  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
workers.  'This  compares  with  550,000  beneficiaries  when  the  payment  function  was 
decentralized  in  1942.)  The  primary  mission  of  these  centers  is  to  assiore  the 
continuing  payment  of  monthly  benefits  in  the  proper  amount  to  those  individuals 
eligible  for  benefit  payments.  This  involves  placing  3.5  million  new  claimants 
on  the  rolls  each  year  and  handling  for  those  beneficiaries  already  on  the  rolls 
a wide  variety  of  actions  such  as  changes  of  address,  termination  of  benefits, 
suspension  and  reinstatement  of  benefits  and  recomputation  of  benefit  amounts. 

The  processing  of  payment  center  work  has  drastically  changed  in  the  last  decade 
due  to  automation  and  efforts  to  improve  systems.  The  1972  budget  for  the  payment 
centers  provides  for  a staff  of  11,850  in  permanent  positions  and  an  average  of 
about  350  in  part-time  and  temporary  jobs;  and  another  350  to  450  in  special 
employment  categories  such  as  the  Stay-in-School  program. 

Inadequacy  of  Present  Office  Space 

Over  the  years  payment  centers  have  for  the  most  part  been  housed  in  leased  space. 
Due  to  the  gro^rth  of  the  operation  frequent  moves  became  necessary  and.  in  some 
cases  operations  became  fragmented  by  being  housed  in  several  smaller  sized 
buildings.  Although  this  fragmentation  is  a problem  that  has  been  developing  for 
some  time,  a more  permanent  solution  was  delayed  until  the  impact  of  automation 
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on  the  size  and  scope  of  these  operations  became  more  clearcut.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  now  has  enough  knowledge  about  the  composition  and  future 
direction  of  the  payment  center  operations  to  plan  buildings  which  will  be  ade- 
quate for  some  time  to  come  in  terms  of  size  and  work  flow. 

The  four  payment  centers  for  which  construction  is  needed  are  currently 
housed  in  widely  dispersed  buildings  with  space  layout  and  arrangements  that  are 
not  conducive  to  efficient  workload  processing.  Extra  costs  are  incurred  as  a 
result  of  this  dispersion  and  inadequate  space.  The  Birmingham  Payment  Center  is 
housed  in  seven  leased  locations  through  metropolitan  Birmingham  and  suburban 
communities.  The  Chicago  Payment  Center  which  is  housed  in  two  leased  locations 
in  downtown  Chicago,  has  severe  logistic  problems  because  of  the  heavy  traffic 
congestion  throughout  the  Loop  area.  The  San  Francisco  Payment  Center  is  housed 
in  six  locations  throughout  downtown  San  Francisco,  Although  the  Philadelphia 
Payment  Center  is  housed  in  one  building,  its  operations  are  scattered  over  a 
mezzanine  and  six  floors  which  are  also  occupied  by  commercial  tenants.  The 
building  was  orginally  designed  as  a warehouse  and  is  not  adaptable  to  the 
development  of  an  efficient  work  flow  system.  Severe  problems  related  to  security, 
employee  morale,  lighting,  air  conditioning,  movement  of  personnel  and  materials, 
and  food  service  are  present  in  all  four  of  these  payment  center  buildings. 

Alternate  Solutions 

Before  recommending  direct  construction  of  payment  center  buildings,  many' 
attempts  were  made  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  rent  adequate  contiguous  office  space  for  these 
operations.  All  of  these  attempts  failed.  In  addition,  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  lease  construction  authority  from  the  Congress  for  three  of  the  four  pay- 
ment centers  for  which  we  are  requesting  site  and  design  money- -Birmingham, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  To  date  efforts  in  this  latter  method  of  obtaining 
better  space  have  not  been  successful.  However,  if  lease  construction  for  one  or 
more  of  these  centers  becomes  a possibility  and  circumstances  indicate  it  is  the 
better  route  to  go,  SSA  would,  of  course,  notify  the  Appropriations  Committee^ and 
modify  its  request  for  site  and  design  authorization. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Appropriation  Request 


The  estimate  of  $18,194,000  in  budget  authority  is  composed  of:  (l)  $15.6 

million  for  site  selection;  (2)  $2.2  million  for  architectural  and  engineering 
costs;  and  (3)  $0,4  million  in  overhead  costs.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
will  request  fimds  for  actual  construction  of  buildings  in  a subsequent  year.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a total  of  approximately  1,600,000  square  feet  of  space  will 
be  constructed  for  the  four  centers  at  a total  cost  of  approximately  $94,000,000 
(including  the  $18,194,000  requested  for  1972).  By  seeking  funds  for  four  payment 
centers,  the  Social  Security  Administration  anticipates  economies  stemming  from 
standard  design. 

To  summarize,  the  following  are  considered  to  be  the  principal  advantages  to 
the  Government  in  the  proposed  direct  construction  and  Federal  ownership  of  pay- 
ment centers, 

1,  Better  space  can  be  obtained  than  presently  available  commercially; 

2.  Space  can  be  obtained  in  one  location  to  facilitate  smooth  workflow 
in  large  scale  operations  and  thereby  eliminate  unnecessary  costs; 

3.  Special  operational  features  unique  to  payment  centers  can  be 
incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  new  structure,  which  also  will 
reduce  operational  costs  and  improve  service  to  the  public; 

4,  Construction  and  Federal  ownership  will  be  a less  expensive  alternative 
in  the  long  imin  to  continued  rental. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Limitation  on  Construction  (Section  201  (g)(l)  of  the  Social 

Security  Act) 

1972 

1971  Budget 

Appropriation  Authorization  Estimate 

$2,800,000  Indefinite  $18,19^,000 

Purpose : This  appropriation  finances  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  design 

and  construction  of  office  facilities  for  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Explanation;  The  appropriation  is  authority  to  expend  from  any  one  or  all  of  the 
trust  funds.  Funds  are  to  remain  available  until  expended.  The  1972  request  is 
for  funds  to  acquire  sites  and  complete  design  of  buildings  to  house  four  of  the 
six  payment  centers  operated  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  During  fiscal  year  1971  a total  of  $20,357,^01  will  be 

obligated  from  construction  appropriations  already  enacted.  Total  obligations 
provide  for:  (l)  The  award  of  a construction  contract  for  an  additional  office 

building  and  continuation  of  the  purchase  of  additional  land  at  headquarters  in 
Woodlawn,  Maryland;  (2)  the  award  of  construction  contracts  for  30  district 
office  buildings  approved  in  the  1965?  1966  and  1967  appropriations;  and  (3) 
the  acquisition  of  sites  and  design  of  15  of  the  30  district  offices  for  which 
site  and  design  funds  were  provided  in  the  1971  appropriation. 

- Objectives  for  1972:  The  1972  budget  for  the  first  time  includes  a request  for 

construction  of  buildings  to  house  four  of  the  Social  Security  Administration' s 
six  payment  centers:  those  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chicago,  111., 

and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Payment  Center  operations  in  these  four  locations  are 
currently  housed  in  undesirable  space  inadequate  for  the  efficient  flow  of  work 
and  typically  in  widely  dispersed  buildings.  The  long-range  goal  of  payment 
center  construction  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  payment  center  operations 
by  consolidating  the  space  and  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  centers.  $18,19^,000 
in  budget  authority  is  requested  for  site  acquisition  and  design  of  the  four 
payment  centers.  A request  for  construction  funds  will  be  made  for  a subsequent 
fiscal  year.  Total  cost  for  erection  of  the  fo\ir  centers  is  estimated  at  about 

$94,000,000. 

At  headquarters,  $3,500,000  will  be  obligated  from  prior  years'  appropria- 
tions for  developing  the  design  of  additional  space.  For  district  offices, 
$5,300,000  will  be  obligated  for  the  continuation  of  site  acquisition,  design 
and  construction  of  district  office  buildings  approved  in  prior  years' 
appropriations-. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  M.  BALL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JACK  S.  FUTTERMAN,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

MRS.  IDA  C.  MERRIAM,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THOMAS  M.  TIERNEY,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

BERNARD  POPICK,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  DISABILITY  IN- 
SURANCE 

MRS.  MILDRED  L.  TYSSOWSKI,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT,  OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

SHERWIN  T.  MONTELL,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DIVISION  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT,  OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  the  budget  request  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Last  year  the  comparable  appropriation  was 
$2,852  billion,  and  the  request  for  1972  is  $2,850  billion,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 2 million  under  last  year’s  amount. 

Mr.  Ball  is  here  to  present  the  request. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  COMMISSIONER 

We  will  put  your  biographical  sketch  in  as  part  of  the  record. 

(The  biography  follows:) 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  M.  Ball 

Position:  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  since  April  17,  1962. 

Former  Positions:  Joined  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social 
Security  Administration  in  1939.  Assistant  Director,  1949;  Deputy  Director, 
1952-1962. 

Assistant  Director,  Committee  on  Education  and  Social  Security,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1946-1949. 

Staff  Director,  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  to  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  1947-1948. 

Education:  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1935;  M.A.  in  Economics,  1936.  Elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

PuMications:  Author  of  many  articles  and  reports  on  social  security. 

Affiliations:  Committee  on  Social  Security  Experts,  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization ; Member  of  the  governing  body.  International  Social  Security 
Association. 

Awards:  Distinguished  Service  Award,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1954 ; Career  Service  Award,  National  Civil  Service  League,  1958 ; 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award,  1960. 

Personal:  Born  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  March  28,  1914.  Married  to  the  former 
Doris  Jacqueline  McCord  of  East  Orange,  N.J.  Two  children : Jacqueline  Eliza- 
beth and  Robert  Jonathan. 
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TRUST  FUXD  REIMBURSEMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Senator  Magnuson.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Bael.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Senator  ^Magnuson.  The  names  of  your  staff  accompanying  you 
will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a rather  long  and  complete  statement  here, 
and  if  it  is  acceptable  to  you,  I propose  putting  the  full  statement 
in  the  record  and  presenting  the  highlights. 

Senator  ]Magnuson.  TTell,  I think  you  had  better  read  your  full 
statement  and  we  will  interrupt  when  we  feel  we  should  in  certain 
portions  of  it,  and  I think  we  save  time  that  way. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  can  skip  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right.  I might  also  say  in  introduction,  just  to  remind 
you,  that  a major  part  of  the  Social  Security  expenditures  are  made 
from  a permanent  appropriation  by  law,  that  is,  the  benefit  payments 
of  nearly  $50  billion  a year  including  both  the  cash  and  the  Medicare 
program  now.  'What  we  are  talking  about  here  are  several  items 
of  reimbursement  of  the  trust  funds  from  general  revenues  on  the 
one  hand,  and  salaries  and  expenses  items  for  the  administration  of 
the  program,  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  an  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  trust  fund. 

Senator  !NL\gnuson.  Xow,  because  we  can  skip  some  portions  of 
your  statement  without  going  into  it  at  length,  it  probably  will  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  your  full  statement  inserted  in  the  record  and  we 
will  go  through  it  with  you  and  ask  about  the  things  we  want  to 
know  about. 

CThe  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Depaetmext  of  Health,  Edijcatiox,  axd  Welfare,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration— Statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : With  your  permission,  before 
discussing  the  specific  appropriation  re<iuests,  I would  like  to  report  to  you  on 
some  new  developments  in  social  security  that  are  in  the  offing  and  to  outline 
briefiy  what  these  changes  in  our  administrative  responsibilities  would  mean. 

H.R.  1,  which  passed  the  House  on  June  22nd,  contains  many  far-reaching  new 
proposals  in  both  the  cash  benefit  and  Medicare  parts  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  under  H.R.  1 an  entirely  new  Federal  program  would  be 
established — federally-financed  and  federally-administered  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration — to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Federal-State  program  of 
aid  for  the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind  and  the  needy  disabled.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Federal  assistance  program,  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
time  would  be  establishing  the  goal  across  the  whole  country  of  abolishing  poverty 
among  older  people  and  the  totaUy  disabled,  without  regard  to  residence. 

The  objective  would  be  in  a series  of  steps  to  make  sure  that  all  people  65  and 
over  and  all  permanently  and  totally  disabled  people  would  have  income  at  least 
equal  to  the  current  standard  established  by  the  Federal  Government  as  the  pov- 
erty level : that  is,  $150  for  a single  person  and  $200  for  a couple.  As  a Nation 
we  would,  of  course,  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  the  contributory  social  security 
program  as  the  major  Government  plan  for  the  provision  of  economic  security,  but 
backstopping  the  contributory  plan  we  would  have  for  the  first  time  a nationwide 
guarantee  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  fall  below  the  federally -established 
standard. 
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Under  the  program,  the  Social  Security  Administration  would  take  over  the 
payment  of  cash  assistance  for  some  3 million  people  who  are  currently  eligible 
for  assistance  payments  in  the  State-administered  programs  for  adults.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  from  an  administrative  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  income 
support  levels  in  the  proposed  new  program,  the  absence  of  provisions  requiring 
older  people  to  be  supported  by  their  relatives,  and  the  absence  of  lien  laws  would 
add  an  additional  2^  to  3 million  people  to  the  rolls.  That  is,  this  number  would 
become  newly  eligible  under  the  new  Federal  program. 

The  tasks  here  are  very  large.  The  Social  Security  Administration,  would  for 
the  first  time,  be  administering  a needs  tested  program.  In  the  first  year  of 
operation,  there  would  be  at  least  a 50  percent  increase  in  the  disability  deter- 
minations to  be  made  and  a very  large  number  indeed  of  new  eligibility  deter- 
minations for  old-age  assistance. 

Moreover,  under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  the  needs  test  program  for 
families  with  children  provided  for  in  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion while  not  directly  administering  the  program,  as  in  the  case  of  adult  assist- 
ance, would  nevertheless  be  performing  substantial  tasks  on  behalf  of  the 
administering  agency.  For  example,  we  would  need  to  issue  account  numbers  to 
all  recipients,  set  up  a system  for  making  our  earnings  and  beneficiary  records 
available  for  purposes  of  eligibility  determinations  under  the  new  program  and 
in  other  ways  helping  to  set  up  the  new  system. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  specific  provisions  in  this  far-reaching  piece  of 
social  security  legislation — H.R.  1. 

BENEFIT  INCREASES  AND  PROPOSED  AUTOMATIC  PROVISIONS 

First  of  all  in  the  cash  benefit  program  several  improvements  are  made  in  the 
level  of  benefits.  Across-the-board  benefit  increases  under  the  contributory 
social  security  program  have  been  very  substantial  in  the  last  few  years. 
Including  the  5 percent  increase  provided  by  H.R.  1,  effective  for  next  June, 
benefits  will  have  been  increased  50  percent  since  January  of  1968.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  there  has  been  a rather  substantial  infiation,  but  nevertheless, 
at  least  half  or  more  of  these  increases  constitute  real  improvements  in  the  level 
of  benefits. 

These  improvements  that  I refer  to  take  account  solely  of  straight  across-the- 
board  benefit  increases.  If  one  were  to  include  improvements  in  benefits  as  a 
whole,  the  increase  would  amount  to  an  average  of  70  percent  since  January, 
1968. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  cash  benefit  program  provided  by  H.R.  1 
is  a provision  guaranteeing  that  the  benefit  amounts  and  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  in  the  future  wiU  at  least  rise  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  increases  in  wages.  This  was  the  central  reconunendation  in  the 
President’s  social  security  proposals  of  last  year  and  was  included  in  several 
bills  introduced  by  members  of  this  Committee.  The  provision  is  that  benefits 
would  be  increased  for  January  of  a particular  year  if  prices  in  the  previous  year 
had  risen  by  at  least  3 percent  and  if  the  Congress  had  not  enacted  or  made 
effective  a benefit  increase  in  that  year.  H.R.  1 also  provides  for  automatic 
adjustments  of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  annual  earnings  which  is  counted  toward  benefits  and  on 
which  social  security  contributions  are  paid — currently  $7,800.  Under  the  bill, 
in  any  year  in  which  an  automatic  benefit  increase  becomes  effective,  the  social 
security  contribution  and  benefit  base  would  automatically  be  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  in  average  wages  if,  of  course,  wage  levels  had  gone  up  sufiS- 
ciently.  These  provisions  are  significant  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  social 
security  programs.  Their  effect  is  to  guarantee  that  benefits  will  be  kept  up  to 
date  with  prices — and  that  there  will  be  a continual  adjustment  of  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  as  wages  rise. 

H.R.  1 also  provides  for  increases  in  benefits  for  widows,  who  start  getting 
benefits  at  age  65  or  older  from  the  present  82^  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  to  100  percent  of  the  worker’s  old-age  insurance  benefit.  In  addition,  a 
special  minimum  benefit  is  provided  for  people  who  worked  for  15  or  more  years 
imder  social  security.  This  would  guarantee  to  a person  whO'  has  regularly 
paid  into  the  social  security  program  that  he  would  receive  at  least  as  much 
as  an  adult  on  welfare.  The  benefit  would  be  equal  to  $5  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  coverage  the  person  has  under  the  social  security  program, 
up  to  a maximum  of  30  years.  This  benefit  would  not  be  raised  when  automatic 
benefit  increases  take  place. 
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OTHEB  amkn'dme:xts  to  the  cash  benefit  program 

In  the  present  cash  benefit  program  male  workers  are  treated  less  favorably 
than  female  workers.  In  computing  benefits  for  men,  all  of  the  years  up  to  age  65 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  average  earnings,  while  for  women 
three  fewer  years  are  used  since  only  years  up  to  age  62  are  taken  into  account. 
Also,  benefit  eligibility  is  figured  in  respect  to  all  the  years  up  to  age  65  for 
men  and  only  up  to  age  62  for  women.  H.R.  1 would  establish  the  same  rules 
for  men  as  now  apply  to  women.  This  proposal  would  apply  only  to  men  be- 
coming age  62  in  the  future  and  would  be  phased  in  over  a three  year  transi- 
tion period  beginning  with  men  reaching  age  62  in  1972. 

H.R.  1 also  includes  various  changes  in  the  disability  program.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  one  is  the  reduction  in  the  period  a person  must  wait  between  the  onset 
of  disability  and  his  initial  payment.  The  waiting  period,  six  months  under  pres- 
ent law,  will  be  reduced  to  five. 

LIBERALIZATION  OF  THE  RETIREMENT  TEST 

One  of  the  more  common  criticisms  about  social  security  comes  from  people  who 
continue  to  work  with  some  regularity  after  becoming  entitled  to  benefits,  and 
l>ertains  to  the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  a beneficiary  may  earn  and 
still  receive  all  or  part  of  his  benefit  payments.  Today,  a beneficiary  may  earn  up 
to  Sl,680  a year  before  any  reduction  in  his  benefits  is  made,  unless  he  is  72  or 
over,  and  then  there  is  no  reduction.  From  S1,6S0  to  S2,880  benefits  are  reduced 
by  $1  for  every  $2  earned ; if  the  earnings  exceed  $2,880,  the  reduction  is  SI  for 
SI.  The  doUar-for-doRar  reduction  above  $2,880  gives  rise  to  well-founded  criti- 
cism because  it  can  produce  a situation  in  which  a person  earning  less  than  $2,880 
will  have  more  to  cal  income  than  a person  earning  more  than  $2,880.  This  comes 
about  because  earnings  are,  of  course,  subject  to  taxes,  and  in  addition  there  i3 
the  expense  of  going  to  work. 

H.R.  1 includes  a proposal  to  raise  the  amount  of  exempt  earnings  from  the 
present  S1.680  to  S2.000  and  provides  for  automatic  upward  adjustment  of  the 
retirement  test  as  earnings  levels  rise.  The  bill  also  provides  that  instead  of  a 
doUar-for-dollar  reduction  above  $2,880.  benefits  would  be  reduced  by  $1  for  each 
S2  of  all  earnings  above  the  exempt  amount  regardless  of  how  high  above  that 
level  an  individual  earns.  The  change  would  assure  that,  in  all  cases,  the  more 
a beneficiary  earns,  the  more  spendable  income  he  would  have. 

MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Now  to  turn  to  the  Medicare  program.  Because  this  program  funds  almost  $8 
billion  worth  of  health  services  for  the  aged  annually  and  has  had  a significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  health  care,  it  is  a major  element  in  any  overall  Federal 
government  attack  on  rising  health  care  costs  and  in  adequacy  of  medical  services. 

Over  the  i>ast  several  years,  the  President,  individual  members  and  Committees 
of  Congress  have  submitted  proposals  for  meeting  a variety  of  health  care  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  proix)sals  seek  to  control  the  problem  of  rising  health  care  costs 
by  the  elimination  of  program  abuses  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  utilization  of 
covered  services,  by  setting  limits  on  provider  costs  considered  to  be  reasonable 
under  Medicare,  and  by  allowing  the  prevailing  limit  on  physicians'  fees  to  rise 
only  in  accordance  with  an  economic  index  that  would  refiect  the  physicians’  cost 
of  doing  business  and  increases  in  earnings  generally.  Another  proi>osal  would 
move  toward  a method  of  determining  reimbursement  rates  to  providers  of 
services  under  Medicare  on  a prospective  basis,  giving  providers  an  economic 
incentive  to  reduce  health  care  costs.  And,  finally,  by  improving  our  opportunity 
to  offer  Medicare  coverage  through  health  maintenance  organizations  (or  group 
pre-payment  plans  like  Kaiser  Permanente  in  California ) , the  c-ost  effectiveness 
proposals  would  encourage  the  growth  and  creation  of  organizations  emphasizing 
early  treatment  so  as  to  minimize  the  need  for  and  the  cost  of  expensive  hospital- 
ization and  institutional  care.  All  of  these  proposals  have  been  included  in  H.R.  1. 

EXTENSION  OF  CO^-ERAGE  OF  THE  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

H.R.  1 would  also  provide  a signific*ant  extension  of  Medicare  coverage.  To- 
day, although  most  people  over  age  65  have  hospital  insurance  protection  under 
Medicare,  those  who  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  c*omi>arable  private  insur- 
ance. The  bill  would  offer  Medicare  coverage  to  those  persons  willing  to  pay  for 
the  cost  through  a premium  beginning  at  S31  a month. 
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lA  more  extensive  eh'ange  contained  in  the  bill  would  extend  Medicare  protec- 
tion— ^both  hospital  and  medical  insurance — to  persons  under  65  who  have,  or 
could  have,  been  receiving  social  security  disability  benefits  or  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  based  on  permanent  and  total  disability  for  at  least  two  years. 
To  avoid  large  premium  costs  for  this  protection,  the  premium  would  be  pegged 
at  the  same  amount  as  for  the  aged — the  difference  in  cost  to  be  assumed  by 
general  revenues. 


CHANGES  IN  COST-SHARING  AND  FINANCING 

In  recognition  of  the  considerable  increase  in  medical  costs  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Medicare  program  H.R.  1 provides  that  the  medical  insurance  deductible, 
now  $50  a year,  would  be  increased  to  $60  next  January.  Next  year,  beneficiaries 
would  bear  about  the  same  share  of  total  medical  costs  as  they  bore  when  Medicare 
was  first  adopted.  Also,  under  the  hospital  insurance  program,  cost-sharing  in 
the  form  of  coinsurance  payments  would  begin  at  an  earlier  point  in  a benefit 
period.  A daily  coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  would  begin  with  the  31st  day  of  inpatient  hospitalization  and  extend 
through  the  60th  day.  The  present  provision  for  a coinsurance  amount  for  the 
61st  through  the  90th  day,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  inpatient  hospital  deducti- 
ble, would  remain  unchanged. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  use  the  estimated  savings  from  the  increased 
coinsurance  I have  just  described  to  finance  increased  protection  against  the 
high  costs  of  prolonged  inpatient  hospital  care,  by  increasing  from  60  to  120  the 
number  of  “lifetime  reserve”  days  for  which  inpatient  hospital  benefits  will  be 
paid. 

Another  change  relates  to  the  medical  insurance  premium.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  financial  impact  upon  beneficiaries  of  premium  increases,  the  premium  could 
be  increased  only  in  the  event  of  a general  benefit  increase  and  could  rise  by 
no  more  than  the  across-the-board  percentage  increase  in  cash  benefits.  General 
revenues  would  cover  medical  insurance  program  costs  above  those  met  by  the 
premium  amounts. 

FINANCING  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

The  proposed  bill  would  continue  to  follow  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
social  security  program  on  a sound  financial  basis.  The  social  insurance  bene- 
fits of  H.R.  1 price  out  to  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  cash  benefits  part 
of  this  amounts  to  $3.7  billion,  with  over  400,000  persons  becoming  newly  eligible 
for  benefits.  Providing  Medicare  for  the  disabled  will  create  1.5  million  new 
medicare  beneficiaries  and  result  in  first-year  benefits  of  about  $1.8  billion.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation,  there  is  a need  for  added  funding 
to  restore  the  actuarial  balance  of  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  under  pres- 
ent law.  The  bill  would  increase  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  to  $10,200 
starting  January  1,  1972,  rather  than  to  $9,000  as  provided  under  present  law. 

Changes  in  the  contribution  rates  for  both  the  cash  benefit  program  and  the 
hospital  insurance  program  are  also  included  in  the  bill.  For  1972  through  1974 
the  total  contribution  rate  would  be  5.4  percent  each  for  employer  and  employee 
compared  to  5.2  percent  in  1972  and  5.65  percent  for  1973  and  1974  under  present 
law.  Although  this  averages  to  somewhat  lower  than  the  rates  in  present  law 
up  to  1975,  the  bill  would  increase  the  contribution  rates  above  present  legislated 
levels  beginning  with  1975.  The  ultimate  rate  under  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
7.4  percent  each  for  employer  and  employee,  to  take  effect  in  1977  as  compared 
wdth  6.05  i)ercent  under  present  law,  to  take  effect  in  1987. 

THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Over  the  past  two  years,  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  has  review  ed 
all  asi>ects  of  the  social  security  program.  On  March  31,  Council  Chairman  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  submitted  the  CGuncil’s  findings  and  recommendations  to  Secre- 
tary Richardson  and  he,  in  turn  transmitted  them  to  the  Congress  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  social  security  trust  funds.  The  Council  made  a number  of 
recommendations  designed  to  broaden  and  improve  the  social  security  programs. 
Many  of  the  Council’s  recommendations  are  already  included  in  H.R.  1.  Cluinges 
not  in  the  bill  are  principally  in  the  Medicare  and  disability  insurance  programs 
and  in  financing.  For  Medicare,  the  Council  recommended  coverage  of  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs  and  combining  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  (now  financed  by  premiums  and  general  revenues)  with  the  hospital 
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insurance  program  and  financing  the  combined  Medicare  program  by  contribu- 
tions of  one-third  each  from  employers,  employees  and  general  revenues. 

The  Council’s  recommended  changes  in  the  disability  program  include:  (1) 
eliminating  the  requirement  of  recent  covered  work  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits  (H.R.  1 embodies  this  change  for  blind  workers  only)  ; (2) 
liberalizing  the  test  for  engaging  in  work  activities  that  older  disabled  work- 
ers have  to  meet  to  qualify  for  benefits;  (3)  providing  unreduced  benefits  to 
disabled  widows  and  disabled  dependent  widowers  without  regard  to  age ; and  (4) 
providing  benefits  for  disabled  wives  and  disabled  dependent  husbands. 

FEDERALIZATION  OF  WELFARE  AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  SSA 

One  of  the  more  significant  proposals  in  H.R.  1 is  to  set  up  a Federal  program 
for  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled  with  uniform  standards 
of  need,  eligibility  requirements,  and  the  same  Federal  benefits  prevailing  in  all 
States. 

A person  who  is  age  65  or  over,  blind,  or  disabled  and  whose  income  and  as- 
sets are  under  prescribed  levels  will  become  eligible  for  i>ayments  which  would 
vary  with  the  individual’s  income  and  could  be  a maximum,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  program,  of  $150  per  month  for  an  individual  and  $200  per  month  for 
a couple  who  had  no  income  and  not  over  $1,500  in  resources.  If  the  indi- 
vidual or  couple  has  income,  the  payment  will  be  reduced  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  income. 

As  an  incentive  to  work,  the  first  $60  i)er  month  of  earned  income  plus  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  would  be  disregarded  in  determining  income  for  the 
aged.  For  the  blind  and  disabled,  the  first  $85  per  month  of  earned  income 
plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  would  be  disregarded.  Certain  other  income 
exclusions  would  also  be  provided.  In  determining  resources,  generally  the  in- 
dividual’s home,  household  goods,  and  personal  effects  will  be  excluded. 

About  2 million  aged  and  about  1 million  blind  and  disabled  are  now  receiving 
assistance  under  the  State-administered  programs.  Because  of  the  proposed 
higher  income  support  levels  in  the  bill  a total  of  about  2%  million  additional 
recipients  is  anticipated.  B^ause  a majority  of  the  new  aged  recipients  are  al- 
ready social  security  beneficiaries,  a significant  degree  of  integration  of  claims 
and  payment  processes  of  the  social  security  and  assistance  programs  should 
be  possible. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration be  responsible  for  administering  the  Federal  payments.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  will  handle  beginning  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  program  all  of  the  persons  newly  eligible  for  assistance.  Re- 
cipients presently  eligible  under  the  State  programs  will  continue  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibiity  of  the  States  until  they  are  phased  in  under  Federal  administration 
during  a period  of  up  to  one  year.  The  blind  and  disabled  eligible  under  State  pro- 
grams when  the  new  program  begins  will  be  deemed  to  be  eligible  under  the  Fed- 
eral program  but  all  new  applicants  will  have  to  meet  the  blind  or  disabiity 
requirements  of  the  new  program,  which  are  basically  the  same  as  for  the  social 
security  disability  insurance  group. 

The  transition  from  State  to  Federal  administration  will  require  much  work 
in  planning  and  in  coming  to  agreement  with  all  of  the  States.  In  addition,  pro- 
gram regulations  and  policies  and  extensive  operating  procedures  must  be 
written  and  published.  The  job  of  recruiting  and  training  thousands  of  new 
employees  will,  by  itself,  be  a tremendous  task.  The  greatest  make-ready  job  to 
be  completed  before  the  July  1972  effective  date  of  the  new  program  will  be  to 
take  and  adjudicate  applications  from  the  several  million  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled persons  who  will  be  eligible  under  the  Federal  program  but  who  are  not 
eligible  under  the  present  State  programs. 

During  the  same  time,  the  Social  Security  Administration  will  also  have  some 
involvement  in  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Program. 
We  will  probably  need  to  issue  social  security  numbers  to  8 million  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  an  additional  6 million  mem- 
bers of  families  of  the  working  poor — ^more  than  double  our  normal  annual  work- 
load. In  addition,  the  Social  Security  Administration  will  have  to  verify  an  esti- 
mated 11  million  account  numbers  presently  held  by  welfare  recipients.  Because 
eligibility  for  this  program  is  related  to  family  earnings  in  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent planning  is  to  set  up  a cross-reference  system  by  issuing  numbers  to  each 
family  member.  The  number  of  one  family  member  will  be  used  as  the  primary 
control  number  for  the  family  claim. 
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CURRENT  MAKE-READY  EFFORTS 

These  new  responsibilities  will  have  a major  impact  on  the  administration  of 
the  present  social  security  program.  It  is  common  sense  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
now  to  get  our  current  operations  in  the  best  possible  shape.  All  components  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration — as  well  as  State  agencies  and  intermedi- 
aries— are  doing  everything  possible  to  reduce  the  level  of  claims  pending  in  the 
various  processing  stations. 

We  just  finished  a substantial  job  in  implementing  the  benefit  increase  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  March.  However  we  still  have  a good  deal  of  work  to  do  in 
documenting  files  and  cleaning  up  work  accumulations  in  other  operations  caused 
by  the  priority  effort  to  convert  the  benefits  to  the  higher  rate. 

We  will  need  to  husband  our  manpower  resources  carefully  and  try  to  have 
people  with  the  necessary  skills  available  in  sufficient  numbers  when  the  acute 
need  for  them  arises.  We  are  planning  to  bring  in  after  July  1 those  people  who 
will  be  working  in  jobs  that  require  a considerable  amount  of  training.  Of  course, 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  do  this  is  limited  because  we  must  work  within 
limitations  that  are  tied  to  the  present  program. 

BLACK  LUNG  PROGRAM 

A major  task  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  the  handling  of  reconsiderations 
and  appeals  on  decisions  made  on  black  lung  claims  filed  since  the  beginning  of 
that  program  in  December  1969.  An  individual  whose  original  claim  for  benefits 
was  denied  can  request  a reconsideration — and,  if  unsuccessful  at  that  level — 
a hearing.  We  will  provide  this  service  as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  planning 
special  action  to  process  hearing  requests  quickly.  Special  training  Is  being  given 
to  our  hearing  examiners.  In  order  to  save  time  and  do  a better  job,  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  all  pre-hearing  development  in  black  lung  cases  has 
been  thoroughly  documented  before  the  case  goes  to  hearing.  Temporary  hearings 
offices  will  be  opened  in  areas  heavily  impacted  by  large  volumes  of  black  lung 
work.  We  are,  and  will  continue  to,  detail  examiners  into  the  coal  mine  areas ; 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  increase  to  the  extent  possible  the  number  of  hearing 
examiners  and  staff  that  serves  in  their  support. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SERVICE 

We  have  always  tried  to  serve  responsibly,  efficiently,  and  economically  the 
people  whose  contributions  finance  the  social  security  program.  One  recent  in- 
novation in  service  is  the  increased  use  of  the  telephone.  More  and  more  people 
are  finding  that  they  no  longer  have  to  visit  a social  security  office  to  file  a claim 
or  initiate  some  other  action  because  we  have  reengineered  our  operations  to  do 
much  of  this  by  telephone.  From  all  reports,  the  public  is  finding  this  approacli 
much  more  convenient  and  is  well  pleased  with  it.  To  develop  this  approach  fur- 
ther we  are  making  a number  of  changes  in  the  type  of  telephone  arrangements 
in  our  offices.  For  example,  right  here  in  Washington,  we  have  one  telephone  num- 
ber the  public  can  use  for  all  the  social  security  offices  in  the  area.  The  call 
goes  directly  to  a central  unit  where  the  matter  in  which  the  caller  is  interested 
is  taken  care  of,  or  the  call  is  switched  to  the  appropriate  office  for  action  by  the 
appropriate  staff. 

We  also  are  working  on  other  ways  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  deal  with  us  : 
We  assist  large  employers  or  unions  and  other  types  of  organizations  in 
training  their  people  to  take  an  employee’s  claim  for  benefits  on  the  spot  to 
save  him  a trip  to  a social  security  office. 

We  are  giving  special  help  to  certain  groups  of  people  who  need  special 
services.  For  example,  we  are  making  sure  in  some  areas  that  we  have  bi- 
lingual and  bi-cultural  interviewers  available.  Another  example  is  our  present 
practice  of  corresponding  with  blind  beneficiaries  in  braille.  Also,  we  put  out 
a number  of  informational  pamphlets  for  the  blind  in  braille. 

ECONOMIES  IN  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Even  without  the  added  responsibilities  I have  outlined,  the  work  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  to  do  is  expected  to  increase  by  3.6  percent  in  1972. 
To  handle  the  anticipated  added  work  at  1971  production  rates  would  require 
over  2,000  man-years.  However,  we  are  budgeting  for  a decrease  of  1,025  man- 
years  in  1972.  We  are  projecting  this  effective  reduction  in  manpower  of  over 
3,000  man-years  as  a result  of  our  intensive  efforts  to  improve  operating  pro- 
cedures and  to  automate  manual  processes. 
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Our  1972  budget  proj)Oses  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  design  of  buildings  for 
four  of  our  payment  centers.  These  centers  are  housed  in  most  unsatisfactory 
space — generally  broken  up  in  several  buildings.  Housing  under  one  roof  and  with 
space  layouts  geared  to  operational  needs  will  be  a big  boon  to  eflBciency  and 
employee  morale. 

One  indicator  of  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  relative  economy  of 
administration  is  the  extent  to  which  contributions  go  to  pay  for  administra- 
tive costs.  In  the  cash  benefit  program,  administrative  costs  as  a percentage  of 
contributions  has  dropped  from  2.1  percent  in  1968  to  1.9  percent  in  1970  and  is 
budgeted  to  drop  further  to  1.8  iiercent  in  1972.  The  ratio  for  the  composite  of 
all  four  trust  funds  (including  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
where  the  ratio  of  outgo  to  income  is  naturally  considerably  higher  because 
of  the  large  number  of  bills  calling  for  small  amounts  of  reimbursement  which 
must  be  handled)  is  also  dropping  slowly — from  2.5  percent  of  contributions  in 
1968  to  2.4  percent  in  1970  and  an  estimated  2.3  percent  in  1972.  Xow  I would 
like  to  discuss  individually  the  appropriation  requests  we  have  before  you. 

“PAYMEXTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECrBITY  TBITST  FUXDS” 

The  first  appropriation  request  covers  four  Federal  fund  payments  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  These  payments  total  $2,465,297,000.  In  all  four 
situations,  the  amount  of  the  payments  to  be  made  derives  from  the  exercise 
by  individuals  of  their  rights  under  the  law  and  is  not  subject  to  administrative 
control. 

The  total  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  breaks  down  as  follows : 

$1.4  billion  is  the  Federal  government’s  contribution  to  match  premiums 
paid  by  enroUees  in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program.  Premiums 
paid  by  enrollees  and  the  Federal  matching  payment  are  used  to  finance  all 
medical  insurance  benefits  paid  under  the  program,  as  well  as  related 
administrative  costs. 

$503  million  is  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  individuals  who  are 
not  entitled  to  cash  benefits  under  the  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
programs.  The  number  of  these  uninsured  individuals,  who  constitute  a 
closed  group,  is  declining. 

$235  million  is  for  noncontributory  military  service  wage  credits. 

$351  million  is  to  reimburse  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  benefits  paid  during  fiscal  year  1970  to  certain  persons  age  72 
and  over  not  otherwise  eligible  for  social  security  benefits  or  old-age  assist- 
ance payments. 

The  total  requested  appropriation  for  1972  is  $134.6  million  less  than  the 
enacted  1971  appropriation.  The  components  of  this  net  decrease  include  in- 
creases amounting  to  $247.2  million  and  decreases  of  $381.8  million. 

Of  the  increases,  $130  million  relates  to  noncontributory  military  service 
credits  principally  due  to  a recent  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  proper  level  of  annual  reimbursement  to  the 
trust  funds  for  military  service  credits  from  World  War  II  and  certain  post- 
war service.  The  law  requires  such  a redetermination  once  every  five  years. 
The  prior  annual  payment  was  $105  million ; the  redetermined  amoimt  is  $235 
million.  The  increase  refiects  both  the  effect  ofi  benefit  increases  and  other 
social  security  amendments  enacted  since  the  last  determination  was  made  in 
1965,  and  analysis  of  actual  experience  which  shows  that  the  prior  annual 
payment  was  too  low. 

An  increase  of  $72  million  relates  to  the  rise  from  $5.30  to  $5.60  per  month 
in  the  premium  rate  effective  July  1,  1971,  to  be  paid  by  enrollees  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  bwause  of  projected  increases  of  6.7 
percent  in  physicians’  fees  and  2 percent  in  use  of  physicians’  services. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $45.2  million  is  based  on  projected  increases  in 
hospital  costs  for  the  uninsured  in  1972  and  growth  in  the  aged  population 
Ijaying  premiums  in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  program. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  amounts  appropriated  each  year  for  deposit  in  the 
trust  funds  for  hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured  and  for  supplementary 
medical  insurance  matching  payments  are  based  on  cost  estimates  made  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  that  year.  To  the  extent  that  the  estimates  vary,  up  or 
down,  from  actual  exi)erience,  adjustments  are  made  in  subsequent  years’ 
appropriations.  Of  the  $381.8  million  in  decreases  in  the  1972  appropriation 
request.  $367.5  million  is  for  such  adjustments  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
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for  1970  and  1971 — principally  because  of  1970  exi>erience  in  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program,  where  utilization  of  hospital  and  extended  care  services  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  estimated  in  the  1970  and  1971  President’s  budgets. 

The  remaining  decrease  of  $14.3  million  is  for  lower  reimbursements  to  the 
OASI  trust  fund  for  retirement  benefits  paid  to  uninsured  persons  age  72  and 
over,  related  principally  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  uninsured  persons  re- 
ceiving payments. 


“special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners” 

The  program  providing  “Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal  Miners”  was  au- 
thorized by  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Aet,  which 
was  enacted  December  30,  1969,  and  is  funded  from  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury.  Title  IV  provides  for  the  payment  of  monthly  cash  benefits  to  miners 
totally  disabled  because  of  pneumoconiosis,  commonly  referred  to  as  black 
lung  disease,  and  to  widows  of  miners  who  were  entitled  to  these  benefits  or 
whose  deaths  were  due  to  this  disease.  The  Social  Security  Administration  was 
given  the  job  of  handling  claims  for  these  benefits  filed  on  or  before  December  31, 
1972. 

By  the  middle  of  June  1971,  we  had  taken  300,000  claims  and  267,000  deter- 
minations had  been  made.  Of  these,  133,000  claims  have  been  awarded — 73,000 
miners  and  60,000  widows  amounting  to  $283.8  million  in  annual  payments. 
About  134,000  applications  had  to  be  denied  because  it  was  found  in  the  initial 
determination  that  the  requirements  in  the  law — total  disability  or  death  from 
pneumoconiosis  in  underground  coal  mine  employment — had  not  been  met.  Thus, 
we  have  largly  completed  the  handling  of  the  large  backlog  of  initial  claims  from 
persons  immediately  entitled  upon  enactment  and  new  claims  for  benefits  are 
being  processed  largely  on  a current  basis.  Applicants  under  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram have  appeal  rights  largely  comparable  to  those  for  the  social  security 
program  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  60,200  persons  had  filed  requests  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  initial  denial  of  their  claims. 

In  1970,  $10,000,000  was  appropriated  to  begin  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Of  this  amount,  $7,250,000  was  allocated 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  title  IV  purposes.  In  addition,  the  1970 
DHEW  Appropriation  Act  contained  language  which  authorized  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  benefit  payments  and  administrative  expenses  for 
the  black  lung  program  and  provided  that  such  charges  be  made  to  subsequent 
appropriations.  The  1971  DHEW  Appropriation  Act  also  contained  similar  lan- 
guage. Thus  the  budget  request  before  you  includes  a request  for  additional  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  for  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  as  well  as  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  total  appropriation  request  before  you  amounts  to  $644,249,000,  of  which 
$259,634,000  is  for  obligations  incurred  in  prior  fiscal  years  and  $384,615,000  rep- 
resents the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Benefit  payments  in 
fiscal  year  1972  are  expected  to  total  $375,000,000.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
assumptions  that  329,000  claims  will  have  been  filed  under  the  program  by  the 
end  of  June  1972  and  awards  made  to  103,000  miners  and  75,000  widows.  Of  this 
number,  we  estimate  that  90,000  miners  and  70,000  widows  will  still  be  receiving 
benefits  for  themselves  and  100,000  dependents  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Shortly  before  the  1972  budget  was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  new  and  higher 
estimates  of  benefit  payments  and  administrative  costs  were  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  current  experience  with  the  new  program.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $69.4  million  and  is  shown  in  the 
budget  justification  as  an  “administrative  adjustment.”  Since  the  budget  justifi- 
cation that  is  before  you  was  prepared,  additional  workload  and  enactment  of  the 
recent  federal  pay  raise  have  made  the  estimate  for  both  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  inadequate.  It  is  our  plan  to  submit  a budget  amendment  refiecting  the 
higher  amounts. 

“social  security  activities  overseas” 

This  request  is  for  a new  appropriation  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. It  would  authorize  us  to  purchase  from  the  Treasury  Department  $750,000 
of  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities', 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  government. 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  does  of  course  carry  out  a vigorous  do- 
mestic research  effort — one  called  for  in  the  Social  Security  Act — for  the  broad 
purpose  of  recommending  the  most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic  se- 
curity to  the  American  people  through  social  insurance.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
we  are  requesting  this  new  appropriation  to  enable  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  finance  a few  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tems of  other  countries  that  will  complement  our  domestic  research  effort.  A 
number  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  had  good  experience  with  research  abroad  financed  by  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  have  found  such  research  most  helpful  in  respect  to  United  States 
domestic  governmental  programs. 

Some  of  the  excess  foreign  currency  countries  have  social  insurance  systems 
which  have  existed  longer  than  our  own.  Their  problems  of  administration  and 
of  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  beneficiaries — the  aged,  the  young  survivors, 
the  disabled,  and  those  in  need  of  medical  care — are  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  we  face  in  the  United  States.  Should  the  Social  Security  Administration 
be  authorized  this  new  appropriation,  we  expect  that  the  initial  projects  prob- 
ably will  be  undertaken  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  with  emphasis  on  studying 
the  retirement  process  and  the  cost-sharing,  financing,  and  national-local  rela- 
tionships involved  in  providing  medical  care. 

“limitations  on  salaries  and  expenses  (TRUST  FUND)” 

The  “Salaries  and  Expenses”  request  is  for  authority  to  spend  $1,134,640,000 
from  the  trust  funds  to  administer  the  cash  benefit  and  Medicare  programs.  As 
in  the  past,  this  request  includes  a $25  million  contingency  reserve  to  cover 
workloads  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimate  and  to  meet  mandatory  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  Medicare  intermediaries  and  State  agencies  which  assist 
in  the  administration  of  the  social  security  program. 

The  amounts  required  for  administration  of  the  social  security  program  in 
large  part  derive  directly  from  workloads  which  result  from  provisions  of  the 
law  which  define  protection  afforded  people  under  the  social  security  program. 
The  size  of  these  loads  is  of  course  also  a function  of  objective  factors,  not  sub- 
ject to  control,  such  as  growth  of  population,  level  of  employment,  incidence  of 
illness  among  the  aged,  and  mortality  rates.  Even  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
changes  to  the  program  which  provide  new  or  liberalized  benefits  and  result  in 
added  work,  the  volume  of  work  to  be  processed  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration will  increase  each  year  for  many  years  to  come  just  from  population 
growth. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  volume  of  work  received  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  infiuenced  by  the  downturn  in  the  economy.  As  a result 
of  the  impact  of  economic  conditions  on  our  work,  the  workloads  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  base  for  the  1972  budget  are  higher  than  those  on  which  the  1971 
appropriation  request  was  made.  Also,  the  workloads  and  mandatory  costs  of 
Medicare  intermediaries  are  higher  than  contained  in  the  1971  appropriation 
estimate.  For  these  reasons,  the  Social  Security  Administration  w'as  authorized 
to  use  the  full  $25  million  contingency  reserve  in  the  19il  appropriation,  after  it 
absorbed  over  $17  million  in  higher  than  budgeted  costs.  Although  not  refiected 
in  the  1971  column  of  the  budget  before  you  we  also  absorbed  the  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  most  recent  benefit  increase  and  higher  than  budgeted  inter- 
mediary workloads  in  Medicare  which  we  did  by  deferring  the  budgeted  purchase 
of  computers  and  through  economies. 

An  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  base  of  about  $65  million  in  obligations 
is  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Most  of  this  increase  ($53.5  million)  is  for 
mandatory  cost  items.  These  include : $17.7  million  for  carrying  the  recent  Fed- 
eral pay  increase  that  was  effective  for  about  a half  of  fiscal  year  1971  for  a 
full  j^ar  in  1972 ; $24.4  million  for  higher  wages  and  increased  prices  of  mate- 
rials and  services  provided  by  Medicare  intermediaries  and  State  agencies  in- 
cluding Federal  financing  of  a greater  and  more  equitable  share  of  the  indirect 
costs  of  State  agencies  who  assist  us  in  the  disability  and  health  insurance  pro- 
grams ; and  the  remainder,  approximately  $11.4  million,  is  for  mandatory  in- 
creases in  the  wages  of  SSA  employees  due  to  annual  within-grade  increases, 
promotions,  increased  health  benefits  and  one  more  extra  day  of  pay  above  the 
standard  260  days  in  1972  than  in  1971.  The  remainder  of  the  increase  ($11.5 
million)  is  the  net  result  of  many  pluses  and  minuses,  including  a composite 
increase  of  5.1  percent  in  the  workload  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  third  parties  who  assist  in  administering  the  disability  and  Medicare 
programs. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  although  the  workload  to  be  handled  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  bureaus  is  projected  to  increase  by  3.6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  manpower  required  to  handle  this  added  work  will  be  fully 
absorbed  and  on  top  of  this  we  are  planning  to  reduce  the  total  man-years  of 
effort  by  1,025  man-years.  We  expect  to  achieve  these  manpower  sa\dngs  throug'h 
continued  efforts  to  automate  the  claims  and  benefit  payment  processes  and  to 
streamline  our  work  processes  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  1972  budget  refiects  a continued  effort  to  reduce  the  use  of  overtime.  Thus 
although  in  fiscal  year  1972,  as  a result  of  actions  to  improve  eflSciency  of 
operations,  we  are  budgeting  a substantial  reduction  in  man-years  the  appro- 
priation request  before  you  asks  for  an  increase  of  655  permanent  positions. 
The  budgeted  decrease  of  1,157  man-years  in  overtime  far  exceeds  the*  increase 
in  man-years  for  permanent  positions.  This  reduction  in  overtime  will  save  $3.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  that  we  otherwise  would  have  to  incur  as  premium 
costs  for  overtime  work. 

“limitation  on  construction” 

The  Congress  has  previously  authorized  the  construction,  financed  out  of  trust 
funds,  of  headquarters  facilities  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland  and  of  over  100 
district  ofiBce  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  now  requesting 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  facilities  to  house  Social  Security  Administration 
payment  centers.  Four  of  these  centers  occupy  rented  quarters  that  fall  far  short 
of  what  is  desirable  for  economical  and  eflficient  operation.  We  therefore  propose 
to  locate  them  in  permanent  quarters  suitably  designed  for  their  operations  and 
financed  out  of  trust  funds. 

The  payment  centers’  primary  mission  is  to  assure  the  continuing  payment  of 
monthly  benefits  in  the  proper  amount  to  social  security  beneficiaries.  The  work 
done  in  payment  centers  by  some  12,000  Social  Security  Administration  employees 
involves  placing  about  3.5  million  new  claimants  on  the  rolls  each  year  and 
handling  for  those  beneficiaries  already  on  the  rolls  a wide  variety  of  actions 
such  as  changes  of  address,  termination  of  benefits,  suspension  and  reinstatement 
of  benefits  and  recomputation  of  benefit  amounts. 

There  are  six  of  these  payment  centers  today.  For  fiscal  year  1972  we  are 
requesting  budget  authority  of  $18,194,000  to  acquire  sites  and  desigu  buildings 
to  house  four  of  them : those  located  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; Birming- 
ham, Alabama ; Chicago,  Illinois ; and  San  Francisco,  California.  Funds  for 
construction  will  be  requested  in  subsequent  years.  The  other  two  i>ayment 
centers,  in  New  York  City  and  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  are  currently  housed 
in  space  considered  to  be  adequate  at  this  time. 

The  leased  space  occupied  by  the  four  payment  centers  for  which  construction 
is  recommended  is  poorly  suited  to  efiBcient  operations.  The  space  layouts  neces- 
sitate ineflScient  operating  arrangements  and  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the 
space  in  three  of  the  locations  imposes  additional  handling  costs,  operating 
delays  and  ineflaciencies.  Severe  problems  related  to  security,  employee  morale, 
lighting,  air  conditioning,  movement  of  personnel  and  materials,  and  food  service 
are  present  in  all  four  of  the  payment  center  buildings^  Before  recommending 
direct  Federal  construction  of  buildings  for  the  four  payment  centers  in  this 
request,  many  attempts  were  made  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  rent  adequate  contiguous 
oflace  space  for  these  operations.  All  of  these  attempts  failed. 

No  additional  budget  authority  is  requested  for  1972  for  the  district  oflace 
construction  program  or  for  additional  facilities  at  headquarters  in  Baltimore 
County. 

SUMMARY 

The  social  security  budget  requests  now  before  Congress,  which  amount  to 
about  $4  billion,  do  not,  of  course,  indicate  by  themselves  the  size  or  imi>act  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  because  the  appro- 
priation requests  do  not  include  over  $43  billion  annually  in  benefit  payments 
from  the  trust  funds,  for  which  continuing  authority  for  payment  has  been 
granted.  About  26.3  million  people  receive  cash  benefits  each  month. 

Nine  out  of  ten  jobs  are  covered  under  social  security.  Altogether,  about  94.5 
million  people  will  work  in  covered  employment  or  self-employment  during 
1971.  About  93  percent  of  the  people  reaching  age  65  in  calendar  year  1971  are 
protected  under  the  cash  benefit  program ; 95  out  of  100  children  under  age  18 
and  their  mothers  w’ould  be  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  main  breadwinner  in  the  family. 
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The  growth  of  the  program  in  recent  years  is  most  significant  and  can  best 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  current  rate  of  benefit  payments  with  the  rate  just 
before  the  1965  Medicare  amendments.  In  June  1965,  the  social  security  system 
was  laying  benefits  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17  billion.  In  Jime  1971,  the  program, 
including  Medicare,  is  paying  benefits  at  an  annual  rate  of  $43.4  billion,  or 
more  than  a 155  percent  increase  in  six  years.  Medicare  payments  make  up 
$7.8  billion  of  the  $43.4  billion.  Practically  all  of  the  more  than  20  million 
people  over  65  have  hospital  insurance  automatically,  and  about  95  percent  of 
these  have  elected  to  enroll  in  the  voluntary  part  of  the  Medicare  program, 
primarily  covering  physicians’  services.  Therefore,  just  about  all  of  the  aged 
have  protection  against  a major  part  of  the  cost  of  health  services. 

PEXDIXG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Ball.  What  I would  like  to  do,  with  your  permission,  before 
going  to  the  specifics  of  the  request,  is  to  run  over  with  you  some  of 
the  new  things  that  are  right  on  the  horizon  for  social  security  in 
terms  of  new  legislation — legislation  which  is  going  to  have  a major 
impact  on  the  administration  of  this  program. 

Senator  Magxttsox.  Xow,  you  can  skip  that,  too,  because  we  can 
only  deal  with  what  is  on  the  books  now. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  ]\Iagxusox.  Everybody  that  comes  up  here  from  HEW 
wants  to  tell  us  about  proposed  legislation.  Well,  it  is  not  that  we  are 
going  to  be  against  it,  but  we  can  only  appropriate  for  what  is  on  the 
books  now,  and,  when  the  other  things  come  along,  we  will  either  have 
to  face  it  in  supplementals  or  in  next  year’s  budget. 

Senator  Cottox.  Your  comments  on  the  proposed  changes  and  new 
legislation  are  contained  in  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  they  are  in  the  statement.  I can  skip  that  part.  You 
may  be  interested  in  some  of  it  when  we  get  to  the  questions. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Xow  it  may  be,  in  some  of  the  legislation  you 
are  thinking  about,  it  could  be  culminated  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
bill,  but  I doubt  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  I doubt  it,  too. 

Senator  ]Magxusox.  Yes;  I doubt  it  very  much,  because  there  are 
many  things  we  have  to  look  at  down  the  road.  Senator  Cotton  and  I, 
of  course,  are  not  against  the  legislation,  but  we  would  be  subject  to 
a point  of  order  just  like  that  if  we  got  on  the  floor  with  appropria- 
tions based  on  anticipated  legislation. 

Mr.  Ball.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I had  thought,  really,  only  as  a matter  of  information,  we  would 
do  this. 

Senator  Magxusox.  What  I mean  is  that  you  can  discuss  them,  but 
we  cannot,  of  course,  consider  them  in  marking  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ball.  H.K.  1,  which,  as  you  know,  passed  the  House  on  June  22, 
has  very  sweeping  proposals  that  affect  social  security. 

Senator  Magxusox.  That  won’t  be  passed  by  the  time  we  get  the 
bill  up. 

Mr.  Ball.  Xo.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  until  late  October  or  Xovember. 

Senator  Magxusox.  That  is  right,  sometime  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Ball.  Eight. 

Senator  Magxusox.  All  right,  go  right  ahead. 
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FEDERAL  FUND  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Ball.  Ncyw,  as  far  as  the  specific  items  that  we  are  requesting 
money  for  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  appropriation  request 
covers  four  Federal  fund  payments  to  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

I am  reading  on  page  18  of  my  statement  which  is  where  we  get 
to  the  specifics  of  this  request. 

RECENT  BENEFIT  INCREASES 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I wish  you  would  start  with  the  subject 
of  recent  benefit  increases  on  page  2,  so  we  can  get  a better  under- 
standing of  what  has  happened  since  we  last  met. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  on  page  2. 

In  the  cash  benefits  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided three  across-the-board  benefit  increases  within  a period  of  3 
years. 

There  was  a 13-percent  increase,  effective  February  1968,  and 
another  15-percent  increase  that  was  approved  for  January  1970 ; then 
in  March  1971,  the  Congress  provided  for  a 10-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits, retroactive  to  January  1971.  You  may  have  noticed  that  retro- 
active payments  just  went  out  on  June  22d. 

These  three  increases  compound  to  a 43-percent  increase  across  the 
board  since  January  1968. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  to  understand  by  that  statement  that 
the  cash  benefits  since  January  1968  have  gone  up  43  percent? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  that  is,  across-the-board  increases.  Now,  if  you  were 
to  include  an  averaging  out  of  other  improvements  in  social  security 
during  thait  same  period  and  the  improvement  that  will  be  made  by 
H.E.  1,  you  get  to  an  increase  of  70  percent  in  the  value  of  social  secu- 
rity protection.  That  is,  other  improvements  such  as,  for  example, 
the  extension  of  the  protccition  of  the  program  to  disabled  widows  and 
other  specifics  of  that  kind,  when  added  to  across-the-board  increases, 
would  make  for  a total  improvement  of  about  70  percent  since  January 
1968. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  total  cash  benefiits  would  be  70  percent? 

Mr.  Ball.  Bight. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Spread  out  in  the  program,  bringing  in  more 
people  or  applying  the  formula  in  a different  way  under  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

The  43  percent  that  is  referred  to  in  the  statement  includes  just  those 
across-the-board  increases  like  the  10  percent  that  was  effective  last 
January. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  would  vary,  in  some  cases  higher? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  additional  improvements  would,  but  the  across-the- 
board  increases  that  total  43  percent  were  the  same  percentage  for 
everybody. 

H.R.  1 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a figure  I keep  in  mind  is  that  with  H.E.  I’s 
additional  5 percent  in  this  pending  legislation,  across-the-board 
benefit  increases  will  accumulate  to  50  percent. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  and  when  it  passes. 
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Mr.  Ball.  Eight. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  all  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  income 
of  the  recipient  when  it  is  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  related  to  his  wages.  These  are  increases  in  that 
benefit  level. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  that  70-percent  benefit,  if  the  law  is  practical, 
is  still  70  percent,  but  it  is  a lot  less  than  it  is  at  the  time  of  record? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  the  dollar  amounts  are  more  for  the  higher  paid 
person  because  they  are  a percentage  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  section  here  I am  afraid  deals  with  a pro- 
vision in  H.R.  1,  the  automatic  adjustment  in  benefit  amounts  and  the 
contribution  base,  and  we  can  skip  that  and  go  on  over  to  the  next  item. 

Other  Amendments  to  the  Cash  Benefit  Program 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  about  page  4 on  “Other  Amendments  to 
the  Cash  Benefit  Program”  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  also  is  talking  about  new  legislation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  read  it  so  we  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right. 

In  the  present  cash  benefits  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  male  workers  are  treated  less  favorably  than  female  workers. 
In  computing  benefits  for  men,  all  of  the  years  up  to  age  65  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  average  earnings,  while  for  women, 
three  fewer  years  are  used — only  the  number  of  years  up  to  age  62  are 
taken  into  account. 

That  is  true  also  of  benefit  eligibility,  which  is  figured  in  respect  to 
all  years  up  to  65  for  men  and  only  up  to  age  62  for  women. 

Computation  of  Average  Monthly  Earnings 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  When  the  cash 
benefit  formula  is  established,  let’s  take  for  women,  is  that  the  time 
that  they  work — supposing  they  work  10  years  prior  to  being  62  or  65 
years  old,  how  is  it  computed  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  All  benefits  are  related  to  what  the  law  calls  average 
monthly  earnings. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  period  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  To  compute  the  average  monthly  earnings,  what  you  do 
is  you  count  all  of  the  earnings  after  1950  up  to,  in  the  case  of  a woman, 
the  year  she  attains  age  62.  Then  you  drop  out  the  5 years  that  are 
the  lowest ; for  instance,  a person  may  not  have  worked  at  all  for  a few 
of  those  years.  Then  you  average  over  the  rest  of  that  period  from 
1950  up  to  the  year  the  woman  is  62 — and  for  the  man,  it  is  up  to  the 
year  he  is  65. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  a woman  started,  let’s  say,  at  age  52,  and  we 
have  the  10-year  period  there,  supposing  she  earned  $5,000  the  first  5 
years  and  then  she  earned  $8,000  the  last  5 years,  how  w^ould  that  be 
computed  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  that  particular  situation 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  a bad  example  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  example  has  a problem  in  it  because  there  is  a maxi- 
mum amount  you  can  count  toward  social  security  in  each  year.  Eight 
now,  it  is  $7,800.  At  one  time,  back  in  1950,  it  was  $3,600.  You  could  only 
count  up  to  a certain  amount  in  each  year. 

63-792  O — 71 — pt  2- 
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But  I think  I understand  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  many 
years  you  have  to  average  earnings  over  depends  on  her  age. 

You  would  start  in  1950  and  count  all  of  her  earnings,  and  suppose 
she  has  earned,  first,  $3,600,  and  then  she  would  later  on  earn  $4,200, 
and  later  on  she  earned  $4,800,  and  then  maybe  she  had  5 years  that 
she  didn’t  work  at  all,  and  then  she  reached  age  62,  say,  the  year  we  are 
in,  in  1971.  We  don’t  count  the  year  we  are  in  since  she  became  62  in 
that  year,  but  we  average  all  of  tihe  earnings  she  has  from  1950  up  to 
this  point  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  months  from  1950  up  until 
1971  except  that  the  5 years  she  did  not  work  do  not  count.  Those  are  the 
5 years  that  are  dropped  out ; they  do  not  count  against  her. 

Now,  in  the  case  I was  giving  you,  she  might  have  an  average  per- 
haps over  the  whole  period  of  around  $4,000  for  a year,  which,  for 
a month — well,  let’s  make  it  $4,800,  so  it  will  be  $400  a month  as  an 
average. 

Now,  you  look  in  the  social  security  law  at  the  ‘‘benefit  table,”  and  it 
gives  what  is  called  the  primary  insurance  amount;  that  is,  the 
retirement  benefit.  You  find  the  $400  average  monthly  wage  in  the 
table  and  you  look  across  to  the  benefit  column  and  it  says  “this  is  the 
benefit  amount  for  a person  with  $400  average  earnings.” 

So  that  is  the  benefit  amount  that  she  gets  and  is  entitled  to,  if  she 
applies  at  65. 

I will  complicate  it  a little  more  for  you.  If  she  actually  applied  at 
age  62,  there  is  an  actuarial  reduction  and  she  gets  20  percent  less  than 
the  amount  shown  in  the  table  but  if  she  waits  until  age  65  she  gets  the 
full  amount. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  the  last  5 years  she  didn’t  work  because 
of  disability  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  is  another  part  of  the  social  security  program,  a total 
disability  program.  If  she  meets  the  test  of  being  totally  disabled 
that  is  in  the  law,  we  start  the  payments  at  any  age,  and  the  average 
earnings  are  figured  not  until  she  is  62  but  up  until  the  year  ^he 
becomes  totally  disabled.  Then  we  calculate  average  earnings  in  the 
same  way  and  we  figure  the  benefits  the  same  way  in  the  same  table. 
But  she  gets  the  payments  as  soon  as  she  is  disabled  following  a 6- 
month  waiting  period. 

H.R.  1 : Establishment  of  Same  Rules  for  Men 

What  H.E.  1 would  do  is  establish  the  same  rules  for  men  that  now 
apply  to  women.  In  other  words,  they  would  compute  up  to  62  instead 
of  65.  This  change  would  be  phased  in  over  a 3 -year  transition  period 
beginning  with  men  who  reach  age  62  in  1972. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Why  do  you  talk  about  H.R.  1 when  it  is  not  on 
the  books  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I will  be  glad  to  skip  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Why  do  you  do  it,  why  do  you  bring  it  up 
when  it  is  not  on  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know 
what  was  facing  us  in  the  way  of  administrative  tasks  in  the  near 
future. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes ; if  it  passes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  Well,  some  of  it  is  going  to  pass,  some  of  the  major 
parts. 
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Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  yes;  but  I say  this  is  something  you  will 
have  to  come  up  with  when  you  have  it — a supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  way  it  is  going,  well — off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  W\gxusox.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  will  skip  that,  and  that  will  take  us  really  on  over  to 
page  18  here,  to  the  specific  requests  that  are  before  you  at  this  time. 

develop:mexts  ix  medicare  progkam 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  Let's  not  skip  too  fast. 

On  page  6,  you  have  ^‘Major  developments  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram,'’ and  we  just  heard  from  those  people  last  week. 

Xo,  I am  sorry,  it  was  medicaid  that  we  heard. 

All  right,  tell  us  about  what  the  new  developments  are  in  medicare — 
not  what  they  might  be  if  a law  is  passed,  but  what  are  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  medicare  program 
has  attained  a level  of  nearly  $8  billion  worth  of  health  services  a year. 
Of  course,  how  this  program  operates  has  a very  major  impact  on  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

Standards  foe  Participating  Care,  Medicare  Facilities  and  Hospital 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  present  law  that  require  us  to 
establish  standards  for  the  institutions  that  participate  in  Medicare — 
extended  care  facilities  and  hospitals,  and  there  are  provisions  in  pres- 
ent laws  that  guide  us  in  establishing  how  much  the  program  should 
recognize  in  physician  fee  charges.  This  is  a very  active  part  of  the 
social  security  program. 

I am  sure  you  get  considerable  correspondence  in  the  medicare  area 
just  as  we  do. 

Physician  Services 

Here,  I think  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  during  this  last  year,  in  the  part  B part — which  covers 
physician  services  and  is  on  a voluntary  basis — we  have  been  quite 
successful  in.  holding  down  the  increasing  costs  of  the  program.  Al- 
though physicians’  fees  rose  about  6 or  7 percent  last  year,  medicare 
recognized  an  increase  of  only  about  2 to  3 percent. 

This  situation  is  going  to  change  somewhat  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
W e have  updated  our  recognition  of  physician  fee  levels  and  will,  by 
next  month,  start  paying  on  the  basis  of  what  physicians  established 
as  their  customary  charges  in  1970.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
premium.  It  is  presently  $5.30  but  it  is  going  up  to  $5.60  next  month. 
There  will  be  a recognition  then  of  the  increases  in  physician  fees 
that  took  place  in  1970. 

IMEDICARE  program 
Hospital  Charges 

Senator  ^Lagxusox.  How  does  the  payment  on  medicare  work  ? Say, 
person  A gets  so  much  social  security  under  the  regular  Social  Security 
Act.  Xow,  the  person  is  over  65,  or  over  62  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Sixty-five. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Sixty-five.  So  they  have  to  have  medical  care. 
Is  that  a separate  amount  you  give  to  them,  or  do  you  pay  how  much 
of  their  hospital  and  medical  bills  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I really  need  to  separate  the  two  parts  of 
the  medicare  program  to  answer  this  question.  The  hospital  part  is 
automatic  for  those  individuals  who  are  covered  under  social  security. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  automatic  for  100  percent? 

Mr.  Ball.  All  of  those  age  65  and  over  who  get  social  security  bene- 
fits or  who  get  railroad  retirement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnusox.  And  the  doctor  puts  them  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Ball.  Bight. 

Senator  Magnusox^.  And  the  hospital’s  costs  are  automatically 
picked  up  100  percent? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  100  percent. 

They  pay  the  first  $60.  Then  we  pay  the  full  cost  for  semiprivate 
room  accommodations  for  the  first  60  days;  other  than  the  $60,  the 
full  amount. 

Then  beyond  60  days,  there  are  provisions  for  the  beneficiary  to 
start  paying  part  of  the  costs. 

They  don’t  have  to  pay  any  premiums  after  age  65.  They  have 
been  contributing  as  a part  of  their  regular  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions for  this  protection.  It  is  paid-up  insurance  at  65  in  retirement. 

Physician  Fees 

Now  the  physician  part  works  differently.  The  physician  coverage 
is  a voluntary  program,  although  95  percent  of  the  aged  have  elected 
it.  What  happens  in  that  program  is  that  when  a person  reaches  age 
65  and  whether  he  is  covered  by  Social  Security  or  not,  he  has  a right 
to  elect  to  pay  a monthly  premium  for  this  coverage. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  Government  matches  each  enrollees  premium  with 
the  same  amount  out  of  general  revenues.  The  premium  is  currently 
$5.30. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Monthly  premium? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  If  he  is  a social  security  beneficiary,  what  we  do 
is  deduct  the  $5.30  from  his  cash  benefits.  He  has  told  us  he  wants 
coverage  and  has  signed  a card  to  that  effect,  so  we  take  the  $5.30  out 
of  his  social  security  benefits,  and  that  is  the  way  he  gets  protection. 

Hospital  Coverage 

Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  they  are  in  the  hospital  for  70  days? 

Mr.  Ball.  Then  he  pays  the  first  $60. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  first  $60.  WTiere  are  they  going  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  other  $10? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  they  pay  the  first  $60. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  you  pay  for  60  days? 

Mr.  Ball.  Sixty  days. 

Now,  for  the  next  10  days  we  pay  all  but  $15  for  each  day  so  they 
would  pay  $150  in  that  10  days. 
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Medicaid  Program  Usage 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I suppose  their  social  security  check — 
suppose  it  is  $120,  and  that  is  all  they  have,  where  will  they  get  the 
$30? 

Mr.  Eatj.,  If  that  is  all  they  have,  that  $15 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  whole  source  of  their  income  then  is  Social 
Security. 

Mr.  Ball.  Then  both  for  the  $60  and  in  your  example  for  the  $150 
for  the  last  10  days,  they  have  to  turn  to  Medicaid,  which  is  the 
Federal-State  program  administered  on  a need  basis. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  they  cannot  pay? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnusox.  How  do  they  determine  if  they  can  pay  or  not  ? 
Suppose  two  people  over  65  own  a little  home  free  and  clear. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  becomes  a matter  of  the  income  and  asset  levels  at 
which  people  become  eligible.  This  is  a matter  of  State  law,  under 
Medicaid.  But  it  is  true,  as  I remember  it,  that  under  Federal  law 
the  States  are  not  allowed  to  require  a lien  on  the  home  for  Medicaid. 
But  the  other  question  of  the  general  level  of  income 

Senator  Cottox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sorry,  but  I have  to  run  over 
to  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  for  a quick  conference.  The  only 
two  Eepublican  conferees  are  sick  today,  and  I will  come  back  just 
as  soon  as  I can. 

H.R.  1 REFEREXCES  BACKGROUXD  FOR  ASSESSMEXT  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Magxusox.  All  right.  I will  carry  on. 

You  have  page  after  page  on  the  bill  H.K.  1,  which  does  not  exist 
yet. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  also  true  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  on  page  10.  This  refers  to  a report  to  the 
Congress  made  by  an  outside  advisory  group  on  the  changes  that  they 
think  ought  to  be  made  in  the  program,  but  it  is  not  relevant  specifi- 
cally to  the  appropriation  requests  now  before  you  and  if  you  would 
not  like  to  cover  that,  we  will  skip  it. 

Senator  JNLagxusox.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question  of 
Why  do  you  still  talk  about  things  you  will  have  to  do  under  H.R.  1, 
when  it  is  not  in  existence  yet  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Only  as  a matter  of  information  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  have  hearings  and  we  have  reports  stacked 
“this  high”  on  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  You  have  convinced  me.  Let’s  skip  it. 

Mr.  F UTTERMAX.  It  is  not  his  fault. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Futterwax.  We  thought  it  would  be  good  background  to  assess 
the  budget  for  this  year’s  legislation.  With  the  demands  that  are  on 
the  horizon,  it  is  dear  we  need  the  full  appropriation  requested. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  will  talk  about  it  when  we  get  to  the 
horizon. 

Mr.  Futtermax.  We  pulled  a boner,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  JVIagxusox.  And  the  horizon  sometimes  disappears  as  you 
go  along. 
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Mr.  Futterman.  The  thing  was  done  by  us,  not  Mr.  Ball. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  And  that  is  going  to  be  months  from  now. 
I suppose  a great  portion  of  H.E.  1 will  ultimately  become  law,  but 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  here  months  from  now  on  that.  You 
can’t  anticipate  it  now,  or  we  can’t  even  appropriate  for  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  15  we  start  with  the  current  programs  in  speaking  about 
the  black  lung  program  that  we  administer. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Wait  a minute.  On  page  11 — go  ahead  on  that 
because  I think  that  is  important.  Well,  that  is  all  H.E.  1 again;  I am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; it  is  all  H.E.  1 up  to  page  15. 

NEW  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NEEDY,  AGED,  BLIND, 

AND  DISABLED 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  say  a person  who  is  over  age  65  and  blind 
or  disabled — is  that  the  way  it  is  now  or  what  is  proposed  in  H.E.  1 ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  way  it  is  now  is  that  there  are  assistance  programs 
that  the  States  administer  for  these  groups  when  in  need.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  half  or  more  of  the  cost. 

What  is  proposed  is  that  we  administer  a completely  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  Social  Security  for  the  first  time  will  operate  an  assistance 
program.  That  is  a proposal,  and  it  is  also  true  of  the  current  “make 
ready”  efforts. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  practical  question : 
Enactment  of  State  Laws  Upon  Passage  of  H.R.  1 

Suppose  we  pass  a version  of  H.E.  1 — ^that  is,  before  we  recess, 
say,  October  or  whatever  it  may  be — many  of  the  States  are  going  to 
have  to  change  their  laws  then,  aren’t  they? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  most  of  the  State  legislatures  do  not  meet 
until  January  and  February  of  1972. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  we  are  getting  into  next  April  or  May  or 
June. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  About  40  of  the  50  States,  unless  they  call  spe- 
cial sessions,  have  regular  sessions — 43  of  them  start  in  January  1972, 
usually,  and  then  go  on  for  60  or  90  days  or  longer.  But  if  H.E.  1 
should  pass,  or  some  version  of  it  should  pass,  it  may  be  important 
enough  for  the  Governors  of  these  States  to  call  a special  session  to 
fit  in  the  State  laws  to  meet  the  conditions  of  H.E.  1. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  may  have  a rash  of  special  sessions  all 
over  the  country,  which  I think  they  ought  to  have,  and  then  they 
can  just  discuss  that. 

New  Federal  Program  on  Old  Age  Assistance  : Action  Necessary  Prior 

TO  State  Enactments 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  But  as  far  as  the  part  we  were  discussing — ^this 
old-age  assistance — here  you  have  a brand-new  Federal  program  that 
makes  people  eligible  for  payment  so  we  have  to  act,  regardless  of  the 
State  legislatures’  action. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  to  plan  for  it.  I understand. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  we  would  start  taking  applications  in  January 
1972. 

Mr.  Futtekman.  Actually,  have  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  by  January  1972,  but  we  would  have  to  be  up  here 
asking  for  a supplemental. 

FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  do  you  consider  your  involvement  would 
be  in  the  family  assistance  program? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  plan  for  the  family  assistance  program,  at  present 
is  for  it  to  be  administered  by  another  agency,  but  we  have  to  do  cer- 
tain things  to  help. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Ball.  Under  HEW,  and  a new  agency  would  probably  be 
created  for  this. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Yes ; I would  think  it  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  very  big.  We  would  have  to  issue  a social  security 
account  number  to  everybody  applying  and  reprogram  our  whole 
wage  record  operations  to  make  available  the  earnings  that  people 
have  so  as  to  help  the  administering  agency  determine  eligibility  for 
the  family  assistance  plan. 

BLACK  LUNG  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  on  page  15,  what  is  your  position  now,  or 
what  is  your  responsibility  now,  in  the  black  lung  program? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  the  entire  administration  of  the  cash  part  of  that 
program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  administer  that  under  present  law? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  under  present  law.  And  we  have  an  item  that  relates 
to  that  in  here. 

Senator  JVUgnuson.  How  much  is  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  $644,249,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  does  that  conflict,  or  does  it  conflict  with 
the  mine  safety  law  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  part  of  the  mine  safety  law.  This  is  the  provision 
for  payment  of  benefits.  We  have  that  administrative  responsibility. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  everyone  who  qualifies? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  to  those  who  qualify. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  record,  special  benefits  for  disabled 
coal  miners  alone  in  the  1972  budget  is  $384.6  million. 

Is  that  in  your  budget  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; that  is  one  of  the  items  we  are  requesting. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Whereas  the  last  year  you  had  none  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

1970  AND  Subsequent  Indefinite  Appropriations 

Senator  Magnuson.  IWiat  do  you  mean  by  ‘findefinite”  ? 

Mr.  Futterman.  We  had  an  authorization,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  bill 
was  passed  December  1969,  and  the  bill  itself  called  for  issuing  of  reg- 
ulations within  3 months,  and  they  designated  the  Social  Security 
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Administration  to  administer  this  bill,  and  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million  was  made  in  fiscal  year  1970,  of  which  we  got  $7,250,000. 

Subsequently,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  enacted  an  ap- 
propriation which  said  that  we  could  continue  to  pay  out  benefits 
and  incur  administrative  costs  to  be  charged  to  a subsequent  appropria- 
tion, which  would  be  made  at  a later  date.  This  covered  our  expenses 
beyond  the  $7  million  in  fiscal  1970  and  it  covered  all  of  our  expenses 
in  this  fiscal  year  of  1971,  whatever  that  amount  would  be,  and  in 
that  sense  it  was  an  indefinite  unlimited  appropriation  which  would 
be  made  whole  by  the  Congress  at  a subsequent  date. 

Budget  Request  : 1972  Requirement  and  Coverage  of  Indefinite 

Appropriation 

Now,  our  1972  appropriation  is  an  attempt  to  pick  up  all  of  the 
amounts  that  were  not  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and 
including  the  amount  that  we  would  require  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

That  appropriation  request  was  $644,249,000.  That  is,  at  the 
time  we  submitted  this  appropriation  request.  Of  that,  $384,615,000 
is  for  1972,  and  $259.9  million  (approximately)  is  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  some  small  amount  for  the  remainder  of  1970. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  get  the  $600  million  when  you  only 
asked  them  for  $384  million  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  $384.6  million  is  for  fiscal  year  1972.  As  Mr.  Futter- 
man  was  saying,  we  are  also  asking  in  this  item  to  make  up  from 
general  revenues  for  the  expenditures  in  1970  and  1971  that  were  made 
under  general  language  of  the  law  without  a specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  Millek.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  appropriation  language  on 
page  21  of  the  justification. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  1971,  and  let  us  get  this  clear,  you  had  $252 
million,  which  you  listed  in  our  figures  here  as  “indefinite.”  Then  you 
have  “definite”  authority,  budget  authority,  for  $384  million. 

Mr.  Futterman.  We  are  asking  for. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  those  two  combined  ? 

Mr.  Futterman.  Yes.  These  elements  of  the  $644  million  represent 
the  requests  before  you. 

Eligibility  for  Black  Lung  Benefits 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  determine  who  gets  the  benefits 
in  this  program?  What  is  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  situation. 

Se^nator  Magnuson.  You  talk  about  examiners  that  go  out  into 
an  area. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  administer  this  black  lung  program  through  the 
regular  social  security  district  office.  When  this  program  was  passed, 
there  was  no  retroactivity  involved.  Benefits  start  with  the  month  in 
which  the  individual  filed  his  application. 

So  our  first  task  was  to  make  sure  that  everybody  who  might  be 
eligible  filed  an  application.  The  way  they  did  that  was  in  a local 
social  security  district  office.  We  had  a lot  of  general  publicity  about 
it,  and  through  the  Mine  Workers  and  other  organizations,  and  some 
300,000  people  have  filed  applications  for  those  benefits. 

They  file  in  the  social  security  district  office;  then  our  task  is  to 
develop  evidence  conceiving  whether  they  meet  the  criteria  in  the 
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law  of  haring  black  lung  disease,  and  there  are  rarious  sources  for 
that  information. 

First  of  all,  some  of  them  are  social  securitr  beneficiaries  who  have 
been  getting  disability  benefits  because  they  were  disabled  under  the 
social  security  definition  and  we  had  information  about  their  condition 
in  these  cases. 

Others  may  have  been  in  touch  with  Workmen's  Compensation 
programs,  and  we  get  information  there. 

For  a ver^'  large  number  of  these  new  applicants  we  had  to  obtain 
X-rays  of  their  limg  condition  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  that  and 
other  evidence,  make  a determination  of  whether  or  not  the  indimdual 
meets  the  standards  in  the  law  of  being  disabled  as  a result  of 
pneumoconiosis. 

Then,  if  a claimant  disagrees  with  that  decision,  he  has  a right 
to  file  for  reconsideration,  have  a hearing  and  ultimately,  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  case  he  can  even  go  to  court. 

Senator  ^Iagxitsox.  Well,  do  I understand  that,  whether  I am  on 
social  security  or  not,  if  I think  that  I have  a black  lung  condition 
from  working  where,  is  it  m the  coal  mmes? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  in  the  coal  mines,  undergroimd  and  only  in  the  coal 
mines. 

Senator  Wagxusox.  Only  in  the  coal  mines. 

What  about  other  evacuation  problems? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  very  special  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wigxitsox.  eliist  for  the  coal  minei'S? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  only  undergroimd  coal  muies. 

Senator  ^Iagxitsox.  It  has  nothincr  to  do  with  safe  tv  regulations 
at  aU  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  hi  the  same  bill,  but  a separate  program. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  That  is  done  by  the  Department  of  Interior? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  ]\Iagxi:sox.  The  safety  regulations. 

Mr.  ^IiLLER.  We  also  set  standards  in  HEW,  but  not  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Wlien  you  are  on  the  health  matter,  you 
will  hear  an  organization  that  comes  up  about  setthig  sandards. 

PROOF  OF  BLACK  LT7KG  DISEASE 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  I come  to  the  social  security  office  and  I make 
application  that  I have  the  disease  of  black  lung,  and  I have  to  furnish 
proof,  don't  I? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Wigxitsox.  Medical  x^roof? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  we  help  the  individual  get  the  jiroof. 

Senator  Magxvsox.  lYell,  if  a fellow  comes  in  and  says,  ‘T  think 
I have  a black  lung  condition,”  whether  he  is  on  social  security  or  not, 
you  say,  ‘‘How  do  you  know?” 

And  he  doesn't  know,  he  just  thinks  so,  or  is  sick  or  feels  like  it, 
he  has  all  of  the  symptoms — would  you  send  him  to  a medical 
examiner  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  Yes;  one  of  the  most  iinxioilant  jiieces  of  effidence  is  au 
X-ray  wliich  would  indicate  whether  or  not  he,  in  fact,  did  have  the 
black  lung  disease. 
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Now,  the  law  is  rather  complicated.  It  has  a series  of  presumptions 
in  it,  too.  If  he  has  the  degree  of  black  lung  disease  shown  on  an 
X-ray  that  is  called  “complicated  pneumoconiosis,”  then  he  is  entitled 
to  the  benefits  without  further  question. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  people  are  on  the  list  now? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  paying  at  the  present  time  about  73,000  miners 
and  in  addition  to  that — 60,000  widows,  with  annual  payments  at  a 
rate  of  $283.8  million  to  that  group  on  the  rolls  now. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  the  rest  of  it  for? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  the  rest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  related,  in  part,  to  pay- 
ments made  in  the  past.  You  see,  when  we  made  the  payments  in  1970 
and  1971,  we  did  so  under  general  authorization  in  the  law,  which 
said,  “Go  ahead  and  make  the  payments  and  then  come  in  for  the 
appropriation  later.” 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  you  catch  up,  how  much  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  are  more  beneficiaries  coming  on  all  the  time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right,  let’s  say  there  are  more,  but  say  it  will 
be  90,000,  but  you  finally  reach  a level,  does  you  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; it  will. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  it  would  not  be  600,000  forever  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  it  would  not  be  that  much  a year ; no. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  would  probably  run  closer  to  $384  million  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  the  estimate  that  we  are  making,  or  that  we  have  in 
this  appropriation  for  the  single  year  of  1972  is  $384,615,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  is  called  definite  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  was  the  best 
estimate  at  the  time  this  budget  was  developed. 

Payments  for  Black  Lung 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  the  maximum  payment  under  this 
plan? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  payments  are  uniform  under  the  plan.  They  are 
related,  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
employees’  compensation  level  for  a Grade  2 Federal  employee,  that  is, 
the  payment  is  50  percent  of  that  level,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
$153. 

Mr.  PopicK.  $153  for  the  miner. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  for  him  it  is  $153.10,  and  it  went  up  with  the  last 
Federal  pay  raise.  For  a miner  wdth  one  dependent  it  is  $229.60,  and 
with  two  dependents,  it  is  $267.90,  for  a miner  with  three  depend- 
ents it  is  $306.10. 

That  is  all  related,  as  I say,  to  the  grade  2 level  for  a Federal  em- 
ployee under  Federal  Employees’  Compensation. 

Senator  Magnusox.  With  the  $384  million,  does  it  divide  up  right? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  as  I started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  we  have 
this  situation 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  of  the  $384  million — this  is  a better 
way  to  ask  this — is  actually  paid  out  in  cash  benefits,  or  will  be? 

Mr.  Ball.  Practically  the  whole  amount,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is 
about  $10  million  as  I remember,  in  here  for  the  administration  and 
the  rest  is  all  paid  out  in  cash  benefits. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  want  that  in  the  record. 

Does  it  add  up  to  $384  million  ? No ; it  does  not. 
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Mr.  Futtermax.  $375  million  for  benefit  payments  and  $9,615,000 
for  administration,  making  a total  of  $384.6  million. 

Senator  ]VL\gxusox.  Yes;  you  break  it  down  so  when  questions 
are  asked  of  us,  because  the  administrative  costs  seemed  to  me  not  too 
high  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Futtekmax.  They  are  very  small. 

Admixisteative  Costs  Related  to  Coxtelbutioxs 

Senator  ]\L\gxusox.  And  you  know,  the  complaint  we  get  is,  when 
we  appropriate  money  for,  say,  recipients  someplace  in  the  whole  wel- 
fare program,  and  it  doesn4  get  down  to  them  because  the  adminis- 
trative costs  are  too  high,  or  something  like  that.  But  in  this  case,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  too  liigh. 

You  say  that  way  over  90  percent  or  95  or  96  percent  gets  down  to 
the  fellow  who  has  the  problem  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  Yes.  I think  it  is  an  important  point,  because  in  the  whole 
social  security  program  we  are  very  much  aware  of  tliis.  Our  total 
cost 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  are  administrative  costs  very  high  in  the 
whole  program  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Xo,  m the  whole  social  security  program,  we  are  now  ad- 
ministering it  for  a little  less  than  percent  of  the  contributions  to 
the  program. 

Senator  W\gxcsox.  That  is  a good  record. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  varies  from  one  part  of  the  social  security  program  to 
another.  Disability  is  a little  more  expensive  to  administer  than  the 
retirement  and  survivors  part  because  you  have  medical  examinations 
involved. 

Patiext  Right  to  Physiciax  of  Choice 

Senator  Magxhsox.  MTien  a fellow  is  sent  to  a doctor,  is  he  sent  to 
a public  clinic  or  to  his  own  priate  doctor  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  He  has  a right  to  go  to  the  physician  of  his  choice. 

Senator  Magxhsox.  He  makes  a report  direct  to  your  office  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagxusox.  The  physician  does  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  In  the  Appalachian  program,  we  are  setting 
up  a great  niunber  of  regional  medical  centers,  and  we  hope  to  do 
more  of  that,  not  only  for  the  black  lung  disease,  but  there  are  poor 
people  in  those  areas  that  need  coverage  for  a lot  of  things,  and  I 
suppose  he  could  go  to  one  of  those  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  I should  make  clear  to  you,  as  a matter  of  actual 
practice,  there  are  only  a limited  number  of  physicians  in  the  coal 
mining  areas  who  can  perform  the  necessary  tests. 

As  to  how  many,  Mr.  Popick  is  Director  of  our  disability  pro- 
gram and  is  in  charge  of  the  black  lung  program,  and  he  can  answer 
that. 

^Ir.  Popick.  This  is  a problem  for  us  because  the  workload  has  been 
concentrated  in  Appalachia  and  there  has  always  been  a shortage  of 
facilities  necessary"  to  do  the  special  breathing  tests  in  many  of  these 
areas. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Most  of  the  funds  in  the  Appalachian  program 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  oddly  enough,  for  roll-ins,  based  on  the 
fact  that  these  people  might  be  retrained  and  might  be  moved  out  and 
they  give  them  reasonable  ingress  and  egress  to  places  that  they  can 
get  other  work,  but  this  is  mainly  addressed  to  unemployed  rather 
than  suffers  from  black  lung. 

Transfer  of  Program  Administrative  Responsibilities 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this.  We  have  heard  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  take  over  much  of  the  administrative  activities  of  the  disabled 
coal  miners  program,  and  do  you  know  anything  about  that  proposed 
transfer  ? 

Mr.  PopiCR.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  law  now,  our  responsibility 
for  administering  the  program  will  go  to  the  end  of  1972. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  it  will  be  turned  over  ? 

Mr.  PoPiCK.  Yes,  the  handling  of  new  claims  after  that  will  be 
turned  over  either  to  the  States  under  their  workmen’s  compensation 
programs,  if  the  programs  meet  the  standards  prescribed  or,  if  not, 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  arrange  to>  pay  the  individual  his  bene- 
fits and  the  cost  of  these  benefits  will  be  charged  to  the  employer  for 
whom  the  man  worked. 

That  is  provided  in  the  law.  That  transition  is  provided  in  the  law 
novr. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  we  would  appropriate  to  the  Department 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  PopiCK.  Yes;  whatever  their  requirements  were. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  social  security  and  HEW  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  the  medical  criteria  under  which  these  claims  are 
decided,  even  after  1972. 

Diagnosis  of  Pneumoconiosis 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  brings  me  to  the  next  question.  Some  ex- 
perts have  stated  that  pneumoconiosis  is  a hard  disease  to  diagnose 
positively,  and  there  is  a disagreement  on  just  what  the  disease  looks 
like  on  film.  Then  the  question  which  is  asked  of  me  by  some  of  the 
Senators  in  the  area,  is  this: 

Why  does  the  Social  Security  insist  on  X-rays  as  a primary  means 
of  diagnosis? 

Mr.  PopiCK.  Well,  the  Congress  directed  us  to  use  the  best  medical 
means  available  to  diagnose  this. 

Senator  Magnuson:  That  is  why  I asked  the  question. 

Mr.  PopiCK.  We  have  consulted  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
a number  of  medical  specialists  in  this  field,  and  the  overwhelming 
consensus  of  the  advice  we  got  from  them  was  that  the  chest  X-ray 
is  the  only  reliable  means  for  diagnosing  pneumoconiosis  in  a living 
person. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  sure  it  would  be  one  way,  but  you  might 
need  further  diagnosis  even  after  you  take  the  X-ray? 

Mr.  PopiCK.  There  are  two  systems  well  established  by  the  medical 
profession  now  for  reading  or  determining  the  presence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis from  an  X-ray,  and  except  in  a rare  case  of  biopsy,  the 
medical  profession  recognizes  this  as  the  way  to  diagnose  the  disease. 
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Senator  ]\L\gxi:sox.  Well,  I would  hope  you  would  say  you  are  using 
the  best  methods  available. 

Mr.  PopiCK.  AYe  are. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Xot  only  X-ray. 

Mr.  PopiCK.  AYell,  at  the  present  time,  except  in  a rare  case  of  biopsy, 
the  medical  profession  considers  the  X-ray  as  the  only  reliable  means. 

Mr.  Ball.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  this  in  mind,  that  is, 
that  even  after  you  have  determined  that  a person  may  have  some  de- 
gree of  pneimioconiosis  from  an  X-ray,  as  long  as  it  is  not  very  exten- 
sive to  the  degree  of  complicated  pneumoconiosis,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  other  types  of  emdence  as  to  whether  he  is  totally  disabled. 

That  may  be  where  we  need  evidenc  in  addition  to  the  X-ray. 

I:^IPR0^'E:^IEXTS  IX^  SEmUCE 

Senator  ^lAoxTrsox".  All  right. 

On  page  15,  you  talk  about  “Improvements  in  seiAuce.*’  You  men- 
tion that  you  are  encouraging  more  people  to  use  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Ball.  YYs,  Mr.  Chairman;  for  many  years  it  was  traditional  in 
social  security  to  have  almost  all  claimants  come  into  the  office  for  an 
interview.  I think  in  the  early  days  of  social  security  this  was  probably 
almost  necessary. 

More  and  more  x^eople  who  are  becoming  65  today  have  grown  up  m 
a culture  where  they  have  used  the  telephone  all  of  their  lives  and  it  is 
not,  for  many  of  them,  a difficult  matter,  and  actually  it  is  frequently 
more  convenient  than  making  a trip  to  the  office. 

Senator  ^Iagx^usox'.  Well,  some  of  them  can’t  get  there. 

Mr.  Ball.  Eight.  So  we  are  trying  to  offer  both  serffices.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  come,  can,  to  a district  office  or  one  of  the  contact  stations.  Of 
course,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them.  But  for  a person  who  finds  it 
more  convenient,  we  have  done  several  things  that  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  file  his  claim  by  telephone  without  actually  coming  in. 

Senator  ^Iagx^usox'.  Can  they  send  down  a person  to  represent  them 
to  the  office  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  Y"es,  if  they  designate  a formal  representative. 

Senator  ^Iagx^itsox.  "They  could  just  sign  a letter  that  “Mr.  A is  rep- 
resenting me  and  wants  to  find  out  this  and  that,  and  I am  unable  to 
come,”  for  some  such  reason,  and  that  can  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magx'itsox'.  Instead  of  appearing  in  person  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  true.  Also,  if  they  can  provide  the  information 
over  the  telephone,  we  can  prepare  the  necessary  form  and  send  it  to 
them  for  signature. 

Senator  ]\Iagxi:sox.  Yes. 

Assisting  Employers  and  Unions  in  Knowledgeability  of  Social  Secltiity 

AND  Proof  Requirements 

Mr.  Ball.  One  of  the  other  things  we  have  been  doing  quite  a bit  of, 
is  to  assist  the  large  employers,  and  some  medium-sized  emplo}’ers,  too, 
and  trade  unions,  to  become  Imowledgeable  about  social  security  and 
proof  requirements.  Then,  as  people  retire,  their  organizations  can 
either  go  all  the  way  and  actually  help  them  get  their  proofs  together. 
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fill  out  their  claims  form  and  sent  it  to  us  as  a completed  job,  or  do 
some  part  of  it. 

They  can  put  the  retiree  in  a position  where  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do 
the  rest.  We  do  this  primarily  as  a service  to  the  individual.  It  is  easier 
for  him  if  he  wants  to  do  it  that  way. 

But  there  are  obviously  administrative  savings  in  it  for  social  secu- 
' rity,  if,  instead  of  our  own  people  taking  all  of  the  claims,  some  of  the 
larger  personnel  offices  do  the  work. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  seems  to  me  in  large  places  where  they  get  to 
a point,  a company,  and  a union  could  do  it,  but  a company ‘where  they 
have  a personnel  department,  they  hire  him  and  they  also  help  him  to 
get  retired. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  tell  him  that  they  will  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation to  help  him  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  instead  of  telling  him  to  go  to  the  social  security 
office,  under  this  system  they  have  a social  security  application  there 
and  know  what  kinds  of  proof  of  age  we  will  require,  and  go  through 
it  with  him  and  help  him  fill  out  the  form,  if  necessary,  and  set  it  all  up. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  it  is  a big  enough  outfit  where  there  are  re- 
tirees every  day,  maybe  a dozen  of  them  every  day  coming  up,  it  might 
even  be  worthwhile  to  assign  a certain  day  of  the  week,  a person  from 
your  office  to  go  out  to  this  big  place  in  personnel  and  notify  them  that 
“next  Tuesday  morning  a representative  of  social  security  will  be 
here.” 

Mr.  Ball.  We  do  that  to  some  extent  with  employers  but  more  often 
with  hospitals 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  would  have  to  be  a pretty  big  place. 

Mr.  Ball.  However,  some  employers  perform  this  service.  In  some 
of  the  larger  places  employers  have  people  working  full  time,  taking 
social  security  applications  and  applications  for  their  private  pensions 
jointly. 

Group  Applications 

We  do  what  you  said  in  some  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  For 
example,  have  a person  go  to  a veterans  hospital  at  a given  time 
and  take  applications  from  a whole  group. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  would  not  go  out  necessarily  even  to  a 
nursing  home,  but  there  are  a lot  of  homes  that  are  in  between,  just 
for  retirees,  and  in  my  town  two  or  three  of  the  unions  have  beautiful 
places,  and  there  a social  security  person  could  come  out  and  tel] 
them  about  what  is  new  with  the  law. 

Or  have  a desk  in  the  lobby  and  say  on  Wednesday  night  at  9 o’clock 
they  will  be  there,  or  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  Ball.  I have  not  checked  the  particular  places,  but  I am  almost 
sure  that  arrangements  like  that  have  been  made  and  that  is  what  they 
do. 

Bilingual  Services 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  Then  you  mentioned  the  bilingual  services. 

You  have  to  hire  people  who  can  understand  them,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  We  have  been  putting  increasing  emphasis  on  such 
special  services  in  the  Southwest  and  in  other  places  where  Spanish- 
speaking  people  form  a large  proportion  of  the  population. 
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Also,  we  have  started  to  communicate  with  some  of  the  blind  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  disability  program  in  braille.  This  is  very  much 
appreciated  by  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  are  easier  to  handle  and  they  are  isolated, 
and  we  know  about  them,  but  for  the  bilingmal  people  it  is  a different 
situation. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  you  have  to  have  bilingual  people  in  the  offices. 

Senator  Magxuson.  I’ll  bet  you  are  surprised  about  the  number  of 
them  in  the  country — over  5 million  kids  that  are  going  to  school  need 
bilingual  teachers,  otherwise  they  drop  out  and  don’t  go  any  place, 
and  that  is  a real  problem. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

ECONOMIES  IN  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  On  page  17  now. 

Mr.  Ball.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  specifically  to  the 
main  interest,  and  perhaps  I could  return  to  the  statement  at  this 
point,  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right.  Under  “Economies  in  Program  Administra- 
tion” on  page  17 : 

Eligible  Population  and  Workload  Increases 

Even  without  the  added  responsibilities  I have  outlined,  the  work 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has  to  do  is  expected  to  increase  by 
3.6  percent  in  1972. 

Senator  JVIagnuson.  Bight  there,  is  that  because  we  have  taken  in 
more  people  under  the  present  law  or  because  of  the  general  increase 
in  people  that  we  are  reaching  in  the  62-  and  65-year-old  brackets? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  largely  an  increase  in  population  as  to  those  who  are 
eligible  for  these  benefits. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  who  live  longer  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  more  people  are  eligible,  and  reaching  the  age  of  65. 
That  plus  the  fact  that  the  employment  situation,  or  the  drop  in  em- 
ployment, leads  to  increased  applications  by  both  the  disabled  and  by 
older  people.  Both  groups  tend  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  labor  market 
in  a time  like  this. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  and  if  they  are  past  50  and  have  some  little 
disability,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  hired  again. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  At  45,  sometimes  they  have  a rule  on  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  If  they  are  out  of  a job,  obviously,  and  have  a disability, 
they  will  apply  for  benefits  but  our  standards  under  the  law  are  quite 
strict ; thus  we  are  having  a much  higher  proportion  of  disability  appli- 
cations we  have  to  disallow  than  we  used  to  because  more  people  are 
now  filing  for  disability  benefits  since  they  are  out  of  work  even 
though  they  fall  short  of  the  standard.  This  adds  to  our  administrative 
job. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 
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Man-Years  Reduction 

Mr.  Ball.  To  handle  the  anticipated  added  work  at  1971  production 
rates  would  require  over  2,000  man-years.  However,  we  are  budgeting 
for  a decrease  of  1,025  man-years  in  1972. 

We  are  projecting  this  effective  reduction  in  manpower  of  over  3,000 
man-years  as  a result  of  our  intensive  efforts  to  improve  operating 
procedures  and  to  automate  manual  processes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  By  the  same  token,  I understand  when  you  be- 
come more  efficient  or  use  different  processes  that  are  available,  you 
might  reduce  your  man-hours  or  man-years? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

EQUIPMENT 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  still  have  to  have  the  money  to  buy 
those  things  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Eight. 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  costs  us  money,  too. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  A very  high  proportion  of  manpower  savings 
involves  capital  expenditure. 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  you  put  in  more  phones,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  money. 

Mr.  Ball.  Eight,  The  biggest  factor  increasing  productivity  over 
the  years  is,  of  course,  the  continued  application  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  the  behind-the-scenes  operation.  You  are  quite  right  that 
the  capital  costs  increase  as  the  manpower  goes  down. 

PAYMENT  CENTERS  : ACQUISITION  OF  SITES  AND  DESIGN  OF  BUILDINGS 

Also,  our  1972  budget  proposes  acquisition  of  sites  and  design  of 
buildings  for  four  of  our  payment  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Eight  there,  for  the  record,  how  many  pay- 
ment centers  do  you  have  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Six.  Two  of  them  are  housed  reasonably  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Four  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  F our  are  not. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  they  mainly  rental  spaces  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairmain ; the  four  are  all  rental  spaces. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  don’t  have  a single  building  of  your  own, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  among  the  payment  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  don’t  own  any  of  the  payment  centers,  but  we  are  in 
one  Federal  building  not  owned  by  Social  Security. 

What  we  are  seeking  here  is  to  build  our  own  buildings  in  four 
areas. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Either  that,  or  get  space  in  Federal  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  tried 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  a pretty  hard  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  I might  say  GSA  never  has  room  for 
anybody. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  tried  hard  to  get  rented  space  in  these  locations 
and  nothing  is  available  that  is  satisfactory  at  all. 
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Mr.  Futtermax.  As  far  as  Federal  office  buildings,  the  kind  of 
space  available  in  Federal  office  buildings  is  not  the  most  suitable  for 
our  kind  of  operation. 

Locatiox  for  Payment  Centers 

Senator  ^L\gxi:sox.  Yes.  You  could  have  this  out  a little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Futter^iax.  Yes,  we  need  large,  open  areas  of  space  for  this 
large-scale  paper  operation. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  could  even  have  it  in  a smaller  community 
if  you  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Fcttermax.  Except  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  move  the  in- 
stallations, because  the  employees  would  be  reluctant  to  move  from 
the  areas  where  they  are  now  working.  MY  would  not  want  to  lose 
people  because  of  this. 

Senator  ]\Lagxi:sox.  Yone  of  them  would  want  to  leave  downtown, 
but  sometime  they  are  going  to  have  to. 

Mr.  Ball.  I think  we  could  move  to  the  outskirts,  yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  could  have  better  facilities  and  better 
recreation  for  your  employees.  And  because  some  of  them  have  to  fight 
traffic  going  downtown  and  back  to  their  homes;  and  the  kids  would 
be  growing  up  in  better  schools. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  doing  tliis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  is  important  that 
we  go  to  a place  where  those  employees  who  do  live  downtown  can  also 
get  to  the  outskirts  so  you  do  both  of  these  tilings. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  Well,  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  These  payment  centers  do  not  deal  with  the  public ; 
it  is  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Futter:max.  We  have  done  just  this  but  not  in  the  payment  cen- 
ters which  are  large-scale  operations  with  2,000  or  2,500  people,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  certify  the  checks  to  the  Treasury  and  maintain 
the  rolls.  Congress  has  approved  137  locations  for  district  offices  to  be 
constructed.  These  very  generally  are  in  the  outlying  areas  that  are 
accessible  to  the  public. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Your  district  offices  have  to  be  located  where  you 
can  sen^e  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Eight. 

Senator  Wagxusox.  YTiereas  these  offices  will  have  notliing  to  do 
with  that  and  you  might  be  doing  some  of  them  a favor  if  you  kept 
them  and  got  them  out  into  places  where  the  land  was  cheaper  and 
living  was  better  and  everything  else.  I think  they  would  like  that. 

Yow,  this  amount  is  only  for  sites  and  designs  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  ALagxusox.  lYliere  are  the  six  located  and  where  is  the  one 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  San  Francisco,  and  there  is 
one  in  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago,  Kew  York,  Philadelpliia,  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Senator  W\gxusox.  Kone  in  the  Pacific  Korthwest,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Kot  yet. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I want  you  to  make  a note  of  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  I just  did. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I think  the  day  is  coming  when  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  one — well,  the  Federal  Government  in  all  of  these  func- 
tions, tihere  is  a trend,  and  I think  a good  trend,  in  having  to  end  up 
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ultimately  with  12  regions  in  the  country  for  most  everything,  based 
a little  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  12  regions,  and  as  this  grows, 
you  will  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  We  do,  of  course,  have  a regional  office  in  Seattle. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  a regional  office,  but  what  I am  talk- 
ing about  is  consolidation  of  the  whole  thing,  and  everybody  else  then 
will  be  in  these  regions,  and  most  of  them  have  reached  up  to  10  in 
number  now ; housing  has  10,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  them,  and  they 
are  finally  going  to  get  up  to  12. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  payment  center  operation  is  a large-scale  clerical 
and  computer-type  operation,  there  are  some  economies  in  keeping 
it  big. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

ECONOMY  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Ball.  'Now  we  were  talking  earlier  about  what  is  discussed  at 
the  bottom  of  page  17  where  I say  as  follows : 

One  indicator  of  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  relative 
economy  of  administration  is  the  extent  to  which  contriibutions  go  to 
pay  for  administrative  costs.  In  the  cash  benefit  program  adminis- 
trative costs  as  a percentage  of  contributions  has  dropped  from  2.1 
percent  in  1968  to  1.9  percent  in  1970  and  is  budgeted  to  drop  fur- 
ther to  1.8  percent  in  1972. 

The  ratio  for  the  composite  of  all  four  trust  funds  (including  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program  where  the  ratio  of  outgo 
to  income  is  naturally  considerably  higher  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  bills  calling  for  small  amounts  of  reimbursement  which  must 
be  handled)  is  also  dropping  slowly — from  2.5  percent  of  contributions 
in  1968  to  2A  percent  in  1970  and  an  estimated  2.3  percent  in  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  place  now  in  our  testimony  that  we 
indicate  our  requests  for  the  exact  amounts  and  there  are  several  items 
we  have  before  you. 

BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  1971  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  record  we  have,  and  you  correct  me  if 
I am  wrong — we  have  the  1971  appropriation  total  for  Social  Security 
Administration  at  $2,852,666,000  and  the  1972  budget  estimate  is 
$2,850,662,000.  Is  that  correct,  or  about  $2  million  under  ? That  is  what 
I have  as  the  total. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  are  you  reading  from,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  I am  reading  from  the  total  amount  for  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Mrs.  Tyssowski.  That  is  the  total  from  general  funds. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  excludes  the  benefit  payments. 

Sentor  Magnuson.  Yes,  it  is  just  directly  appropriated  funds,  isn’t 
it? 

Mrs.  Tyssowski.  That  represents  the  funds  that  are  appropriated 
from  the  general  revenues  and  includes  three  of  our  appropriation 
requests,  and  then  we  have  two  from  the  trust  funds.  The  figures  for 
the  general  revenues  total  to  $2,850,662,000  made  up  of  $2,465,297,000 
for  payments  to  the  Trust  Funds  $750,000  for  activities  overseas  and 
$384,615,000,  the  1972  estimate  for  the  black  lung  program. 
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Senator  ^L\gxi:sox.  We  have  “Payment  to  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds,”  which  includes  matching  payments  for  supplemental  medical 
insurance,  hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured,  military  service  cred- 
its, retirement  benefits  for  certain  uninsured  persons,  and  the  total  is 
$2,599  billion  last  year  and  $2,465  billion  in  your  request  this  year, 
and  then  we  lia^^e  the  $384  million  for  “Special  Benefits  for  Disabled 
Coal  Miners”  and  $750,000  for  the  “Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram,” which  totals  $2,852  billion. 

Payments  to  Social  Secvkity  Tevst  Fua'ds 


^Ir.  B ait  . That  is  correct,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  part  which  I was  going  to  discuss  on  page 
18  is  reimbursements  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from  general 
revenues,  which  total  $2,465,297,000  and  that  is  the  first  group. 

Senator  Magxttsox.  That  is  the  first  group,  yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Xow,  this  total  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  breaks  down  as 
follows : 

SUPPLEMEATAEY  MEDICAL  IXSL^AXCE  PROGRAM 

$1.4  billion  is  the  Federal  Government’s  contribution  to  match 
premiums  paid  by  enrollees  in  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program.  That  is  the  matching  of  this  $5.60  monthly  premium. 

Senator  Magxvsox.  These  are  the  people  who  were  not  under  pay- 
ments for  Social  Security,  but  have  reached  the  65-age  point,  who  want 
to  volimtarily  get  in  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  These  are  ^cial  Security  beneficiaries,  too.  The  Supple- 
mentaiy'  Medical  Insurance  Program  is  voluntary  for  everyone. 

Senator  Wigxvsox.  At  $5  and  something  a month  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagxitsox.  And  that  is  the  $1.4  billion  you  -mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  And  there  is  no  discretion  on  this,  because  the  basic 
law  provides  such  matching  for  people  who  elect  to  come  under  that 
program. 

Senator  Magxttsox.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question : Supposing  they 
reach  the  age  of  65.  They  were  not  under  Social  Security.  Say  some- 
one who  is  a housewife  until  she  is  65  and  they  didn't  get  any  benefits, 
but  she  wants  to  get  under  the  program.  She  can  pay  her  $5  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Maoxitsox.  Is  that  irrespective  of  whether  she  has  private 
insurance  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  everybody  is  eligible. 

Senator  WvGxrsox.  All  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  If  they  are  receiving  Social  Security  cash  benefits 
we  deduct  it  from  the  benefit  checks. 

Senator  Magxttsox.  They  have  to  pay  the  $5  ? . 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Do  they  pay  it  monthly  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  Those  not  receiving  cash  benefits  pay  these  premiums 
quarterly. 

Senator  Mtgxlsox.  You  get  them  on  the  rolls  and  they  get  billed 
quarterly  and  send  the  check  in  or  cash  or  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  match  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  Your  point  about  whether  they  have  private  insurance  is 
an  interesting  one,  in  that  most  all  of  the  private  insurance  policies 
now  for  people  65  and  over  recognize  this  Medicare  coverage  and  build 
around  it,  instead  of  supplying  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Supplement  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Supplement  it,  yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  is  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  people  today  with  sup- 
plementary private  insurance.  Before  medicare,  about  half  the  people 
over  65  had  private  insurance,  and  now  after  medicare  half  of 
them  kept  the  supplemental  protection. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  the  person  I mentioned  off  the  record  had 
it,  but  not  that  much,  probably  half  that  much  for  the  quarter,  prob- 
ably $50  or  $60  or  something  like  that  before  they  get  under  medicare. 
OK,  continue. 


Hospital  Insurance  for  the  Uninsured 

Mr.  Ball.  $503  million  out  of  the  $2.5  billion  figure  we  are  talking 
about,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  individuals 
who  are  not  entitled  to  cash  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  or  Rail- 
road Retirement  Programs.  The  number  of  these  uninsured  individuals 
who  constitute  a closed  group  is  declining. 

What  I am  talking  about  here  is  a special  program  applying  at 
the  beginning  of  the  medicare  program.  Hospital  insurance  protection 
grows  out  of  your  Social  Security  contributions,  in  the  long-run  only 
people  under  Railroad  and  Social  Security  are  insured  for  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  program  however  the  Congress,  in  effect,  blanketed 
in  all  the  people  who  were  already  65  but  not  under  railroad  or  Social 
Security  and  paid  for  that  out  of  general  revenues. 

So  this  $503  million  is  a reimbursement  from  general  revenues  for 
people  who  are  not  insured  under  Social  Security  for  the  hospital 
part. 

Military  Service  Credits 

Now,  there  is  also,  as  part  of  this  $2.5  billion,  a sum  of  $235  mil- 
lion for  noncontributory  military  service  wage  credits.  Under  the 
law  back  many  years  ago  there  were  noncontributory  credits  of  $160 
a month  given  to  people  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  cost  was  borne 
by  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds. 

Then  the  Congress  decided  it  was  not  fair  to  contributors  and  that 
they  ought  to  reimburse  the  Trust  Funds  out  of  general  revenues. 
There  is  now  a formula  in  the  law  under  which  every  5 years  we 
develop  an  estimate  of  yearly  payments  up  to  the  year  2015,  that 
would  made  the  Trust  Fund  whole  for  the  cost  of  these  noncontribu- 
tory credits. 

The  $235  million  is  the  1972  request  for  that  item  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  On  the  $503  million  for  individuals  who  are 
not  entitled  to  cash  benefits  under  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retire-' 
ment  give  us  a good  example  of  a person  in  that  bracket. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  a person  who  is  now  70  years  old,  and  was  a school- 
teacher, say,  all  of  her  life  and  never  came  under  Social  Security  be- 
cause she  worked  in  a State  that  did  not  cover  schoolteachers  imder 
Social  Security. 

Senator  jVIagxtjson.  What  is  the  age  limit  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  people  who  became  65  before  1968  did  not  need 
any  credits  at  all,  so  that  is  why  I picked  an  example  of  somebody 
who  is  now  70.  Such  a person  doesn't  need  any  Social  Security  cover- 
age at  all  and  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  whole  thing  out 
of  general  revenues. 

People  who  are  now  becoming  65,  in  order  to  get  the  hospital  in- 
surance, have  to  have  some  social  security  coverage. 

Senator  Magxusoxt.  What  is  the  eligibility  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  For  hospital  insurance  for  uninsured  persons? 

Senator  Magxusox.  Just  that  you  are  7 0 years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I have  a list  of  the  requirements  here  and  I can  put  it  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  became  65  before  1968  you  didn't 
need  any  coverage  of  quarters  under  social  security  and  then  beginning 
in  1968  you  needed  three  quarters  and  this  grades  upward.  In  1969  you 
need  six  and  in  1970  you  need  nine  and  in  1971  you  need  12.  Finally  by 
1974  it  just  grades  into  the  same  coverage  required  to  get  the  cash 
benefits. 

Senator  Magxusox.  So  this  amount  will  constantly  drop  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Right.  This  is  a closed  group  of  people  we  are  paying  for. 

Senator  Wvgxusox.  Suppose  you  are  70  years  old  and  never  had 
social  security  and  never  had  any  insurance  and  you  are  not  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  you  would  be  eligible  in  those  circumstances. 

Senator  W\gxusox.  Maybe  you  used  up  what  income  you  saved  and 
now  you  are  broke  and  you  get  sick. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  if  you  are  70  you  would  have  the  hospital  insur- 
ance, because  you  would  have  been  65  before  1968,  so  you  wouldn’t 
require  social  security  coverage  and  would  be  covered  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. However,  if  you  gave  me  the  same  case  and  said  you  were  only  65 
years  of  age,  then  you  would  not  be  getting  the  hospitalization. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I would  have  to  go  on  welfare  then  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  There  I would  get  my  medical  attention 
through  welfare,  through  medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Retirement  Benefits  for  Certain  Uninsured  Persons 

Xow,  the  final  part  of  this  $2.5  billion  reimbursement  to  the  trust 
fund,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  made  up  of  $351  million  to  reimburse  the  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  for  benefits  paid  during  fiscal 
year  1970  to  certain  persons  age  72  and  over  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  or  old  age  assistance  payments. 

Xow,  this  is  a special  provision  of  law  that  applies  only  to  people 
who  are  72  or  over.  It  was  an  amendment,  as  I remember,  proposed  by 
Senator  Prouty  and  it  is  a fiat  cash  amount  paid  to  people  uninsured 
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under  social  security  and  who  are  not  getting  old  age  assistance.  It  is 
paid  for  entirely  by  general  revenues.  We  just  administer  the  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Would  the  eligibility  be  such — well,  supposing 
they  had  an  income  of  their  own  in  1972. 

Mr.  Bau:..  That  does  not  affect  eligibility.  This  is  just  a flat  grant 
from  general  revenues  for  people  who  are  not  eligible  for  social 
security. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Whether  they  have  money  or  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  correct.  The  amounts  are  relatively  low.  The 
current  amount  is  $48.30,  if  I remember  correctly. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  other  words,  if  I am  72  and  I have  not  been 
under  social  security  and  I have  no  benefits  under  the  old  age  assistance 
payments,  I can  apply  and  get  a certain  amount  of  money  a month? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; out  of  general  revenues. 

This,  too,  is  related  to  age  and  phases  out  in  a fashion  similar  to 
the  hospital  insurance  protection  for  the  uninsured  we  were  talking 
about  earlier. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  why  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Because  practically  everybody  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  imder  social  security. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  in  time  this  will  go  do  wn  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  we  are  picking  up  stuff  that  wasn’t  under 
the  laws  every  time  we  make  broader  coverage ; is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Exactly  right ; yes. 

As  you  pointed  out,  the  total  requested  appropriation  for  this  item 
for  1972  is  $134.6  million  less  than  the  enacted  1971  appropriation.  The 
components  of  this  net  decrease  include  increases  amounting  to  $247.2 
million  and  decreases  of  $381.8  million. 

I don’t  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  want  me  to  read  all  of  the 
individual  increases  and  decreases  here  or  whether  you  would  rather 
I not  do  so. 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  thing  I wanted  to  ask.  There  is  a sum  of 
$72  million  in  here  that  relates  to  the  rise  from  $5.30  to  $5.60  in  the 
premium  rate  effective  July  1 paid  by  enrollees  in  the  supplemental 
medical  insurance  program  because  of  the  physician  fees  and  the  2 per- 
cent. Are  these  for  voluntary  people? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  all  I want.  They  are  paid  $5.60  instead 
of  the  $5.30? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  in  July. 

Reimbursement  for  Hospital  Charges 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  main  increase  is  based  on  projected  increase 
in  increased  hospital  costs,  and  what  criteria  do  you  use  on  hospital 
costs? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  law  requires  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  follow  a cost  re- 
imbursement formula.  We  do  not  pay  what  the  hospital  charges.  We 
pay,  according  to  a rather  complicated  formula,  the  actual  cost  of 
rendering  hospital  services  to  the  medicare  beneficiary. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  a hospital  raises  its  daily  rates  $10  a day, 
let  us  say  tomorrow,  they  would  not  necessarily  get  the  $10  until  you 
looked  at  it,  is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  It  is  a matter  of  our  reimbursing  them 
for  their  costs.  If  their  costs  uicrease^  we  have  to  consider  that. 

Senator  Magxtjsox.  T\1io  determines  whether  the  cost  is  too  high 
or  inflated  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Actually,  imder  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  the 
cost  is  what  the  law  says  is  a “reasonable  cost,''  we  have  to  reimburse 
in  that  amount.  If  they  are  way  out  of  line,  if  they  did  something  that 
was  clearly  not  reasonable,  we  would  not  have  to  reimburse  them.  But, 
by  and  large,  imder  the  medicare  formula — we  use  Blue  Cross  largely, 
but  there  are  some  private  insurance  companies  involved  as  inter- 
mediaries-—if  their  costs  go  up,  our  reimbursement  goes  up. 

Senator  ^Lvoxrsox.  TTould  Blue  Cross  hai^e  a tendency — and  I 
would  think  they  might,  I may  be  wrong  because-  I don't  know  too 
much  about  the  insurance  business — but  tliey  would  have  a tendency 
to  keep  down  the  costs  because  their  payments  or  their  claims  would 
be  less ; wouldnk  they  ? 

TThen  they  look  at  the  hospital  cost,  they  have  a tendency  to  get 
it  as  low  as  possible  because  their  claims  would  then  be  less? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  they  do  have  such  an  incentive  in  some  places.  Some 
Blue  Cross  plans  reimburse  hospitals  in  such  a way  that  if  medicare 
pays  more,  the  costs  covered  by  Blue  Cross  are  reduced. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Or  are  you  putting  a fox  in  a henliouse  here, 
which  is  which  ? 

^Ir.  Ball.  I thhik,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  past  the  extent  to 
wliich  Blue  Cross  has  acted  imder  its  own  programs  to  reduce  hos- 
pital costs  has  been  rather  limited.  TTith  respect  to  medicare,  though, 
they  are  operating  within  quite  detailed  regulations  and  instructions 
from  the  Federal  Government  defining  what  items  can  be  included 
as  allowable  costs.  They  are  required  to  watch  out  for,  and  refuse  pay- 
ment, costs  for  such  items  that  are  “unreasonable.*'  But  they  must 
exercise  judgment  as  to  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  not,  and  tliis 
judgment  is  subject  to  fairly  broad  guidelines  from  the  Government. 
Furthermore,  they  face  the  problem  that  the  costs  they  look  at  in- 
volve money  that  has  already  been  spent.  Attempting  to  recover  it 
after  the  fact  when  the  hospital  thought  its  expenditure  was  covered 
involves  some  serious  difficulties.  The  hospital  must  generally  seek  to 
make  up  for  the  repayment  by  collecting  more  from  other  parties.  If 
the  amount  recovered  is  large,  the  hospital  may  be  placed  in  financial 
jeopardy.  In  practice,  unless  the  intermediaries  can  clearly  demon- 
strate that  a cost  that  has  been  incurred  is  imreasonable — and  tliis  is, 
of  course,  highly  judgmental — they  pay  the  cost.  In  certain  cases,  in 
fact,  we  suggest  they  do  so  but  warn  the  proffider  that  a cost  will  in 
the  future  be  considered  unreasonable  and  not  reimbursable  if  it  recurs 
in  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  past. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  much  would  you  allow  in  a year's  increase 
in  hospital  costs  ? Isn't  there  some  ceiling  on  it  ? Suppose  they  come  up 
with  a 10-percent  increase  for  next  year.  Mdio  determines  whether  that 
is  reasonable  or  not  ? They  will  submit  all  of  the  figures  about  their 
costs,  I understand  that.  That  administrator  of  the  hospital  will  fix  it 
up  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Ball.  MY  have  been  disturbed  about  this  same  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man ; under  the  law  I think  we  might  have  this  situation. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  This  may  be  their  actual 
cost,  but  are  they  running  efficiently?  Do  they  need  the  10  percent? 
This  is  the  point. 

The  auditor  of  the  hospital  will  submit  costs,  that  is  true,  to  some- 
body, and  they  will  look  at  it.  Are  they  utilizing,  though,  all  of  the 
things  they  could  or  is  the  cost  justified  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  As  I say,  we  are  also  concerned  about  this.  F or  instance, 
let’s  take  your  example  of  the  10  percent  increase.  If  they  gave  the 
10  percent  increase  in  wages,  under  the  law  I think  we  would  really 
have  no  basis  for  going  in  and  saying,  ‘^We  are  not  going.to  give  you 
that  10  percent.” 

Senator  Magnuson.  Under  the  law  suppose  they  were  employing  too 
many  people  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  that  would  be,  I think,  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
determine. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  you  to  look  at? 

PROSPECTIVE  reimbursement:  pending  legislation 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  made  proposals  and  they  are 
included  in  the  pending  legislation,  that  would  change  the  basis  of 
reimbursement.  I don’t  like  this  cost  reimbursement  basis,  just  for  the 
reasons  that  you  stated — retroactive,  after  the  fact,  after  they  have 
done  all  of  these  things,  and  then  we  have  to  move  in  and  pay. 

Senator  Magnuson.  After  they  have  done  it,  there  is  not  much  you 
can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  proposed  to  change  to  a 
different  basis  and  set  up  a prospective  amount  for  the  next  year  and 
say,  ‘‘This  is  what  we  agreed  to  pay  you  and  if  you  can  run  your  hos- 
pital under  that,  you  have  some  free  money.” 

Then  the  next  year  we  will  take  it  into  account  and  the  Government 
can  gain  and  you  will  gain. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  will  be  an  incentive  for  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  there  is  no  incentive  under  the  present  program  at 
all.  What  we  do  now  is,  in  effect,  guarantee  whatever  expenditures  a 
hospital  makes;  if  they  are  not  way  out  of  line,  they  will  get  paid 
retroactively.  We  would  like  to  shift  over  to  a prospective  basis. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  consider  prospective  reim- 
l3ursement  and  HKI  would  authorize  us  to  experiment  with  it.  There 
is  some  work  on  this  going  on  under  private  auspices  and  it  will  give 
the  Government  the  opportunity  to  move  into  prospective  reimburse- 
ment experimentally,  but  it  is  not  present  law. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  hospital  A submits  their  cost  and  let’s 
assume  an  ideal  situation,  they  have  the  same  amount  of  payments  as 
hospital  B,  and  the  same  services.  That  is  hard  to  find,  but  let’s  assume 
that. 

Tlieir  costs  are  15  to  20  percent  higher  for  the  same  services  and  are 
serving  the  same  amount  of  people,  you  would  have  to  look  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  may  be  efficient  and  the  other  bad  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  If  you  get  situations  that  are  as  clearcut  as  that,  but 
the  trouble  is  they  usually  aren’t  that  clearcut.  One  hospital  may  be  a 
teaching  hospital  and  another  may  be  twice  as  big  and  so  on. 
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Senator  Fong.  Would  the  10-percent  limitation  placed  on  the  State 
have  any  bearing  on  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Ball,  ^^o,  that  is  the  medicaid  program.  We  are  talking  here 
just  about  the  contributory  medicare  program  under  social  security. 

Senator  Magnusox.  On  that  same  subject,  I don't  suppose,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  we  receive  all  kinds  of  mail  from  people  who 
are  under  the  system,  and  they  say,  “They  don’t  get  adequate  care  in 
nursing  homes  or  hospitals  and  home  medical  attention,”  and  I know 
some  of  them,  that  some  of  the  complaints  would  be  different  with 
different  people.  But  can  you  process  them  in  your  office,  in  your  local 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  it  is  a complaint,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  have  this 
situation.  In  the  hospital  part  of  the  program  we  employ  contractors 
mostly  Blue  Cross  plans  in  the  hospital  part,  but  with  some  private 
insurance  companies,  who  actually  determine  the  costs  for  us  under 
our  regulations  and  pay  the  bills. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  these  people  are  not  complaining  about 
the  costs  more  than  they  are  about  the  attention.  I know  two  people 
can  go  into  a hospital  with  the  same  thing  and  one  will  want  more 
attention  than  the  other,  and  the  one  that  does  not  get  it  will  complain 
and  I can  understand  that,  because  people  are  different  when  they  are 
ill  and  one  wants  one  kind  of  attention  and  the  other  will  want  another 
kind. 

Mr.  Ball.  If  their  complaint  is  to  raise  a question  about  whether 
that  hospital  or  nursing  home  actually  met  the  quality  standards  of 
the  program,  we  would  take  it  up  with  the  State  health  departments 
which  are  under  contract  with  us  to  inspect  the  nursmg  homes  that  are 
participating  in  medicare  and  the  hospitals  that  are  not  approved 
by  the  Joint  Commission. 

Senator  Magxusox.  This  is  very  self-serving  and  very  practical 
but  when  I get  a letter  like  that,  who  do  I send  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Send  it  to  me  and  I will  send  it  to  Mr.  Tierney. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Suppose  there  is  a poor  guy  in  Seattle  that 
does  not  know  how  to  write  the  Senator.  Can  he  go  to  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  he  can  go  to  the  district  office,  and  many  do. 

We  look  into  quite  a number  of  these  cases. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Sometimes  it  is  a matter  of  gadgets  and  some- 
body thinks  one  thing  is  good  for  them  and  another  thinks  another 
thing  is  good  for  them  and  another  thinks  differently  and  there  may  be 
a hospital  that  does  not  have  the  gadget  sometimes  ? 

Extended  Care  Facilities 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I would  say  as  far  as  the  complaints  that  have  come 
to  my  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  number  have  related  to 
the  so-called  extended  care  facilities. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Outside? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  it  is  a highly  skilled  nursing  facility  and  the  medi- 
care benefit  here  is  really  quite  a limited  one.  We  pay  for  it  only  if 
tlie  individual  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  3 days.  We  pay  for  it  for  a 
limited  time,  only  up  to  100  days,  and  we  pay  for  it  only  if  the  patient 
requires  continuous  skilled  nursing  care  for  the  same  situation  for 
which  he  was  hospitalized. 

Senator  JVIagxusox.  This  is  medicaid  ? 
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Mr.  Medicare. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I thought  you  said  you  paid  up  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  hospital. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  if  they  are  not  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Now,  if  they  leave  the  hospital  and  they  still  can’t  go 
home  and  need  continuous  nursing  care,  they  can  go  into  what  is 
called  an  extended  care  facility,  a highly  skilled  nursing  home.  And  in 
this  new  facility  under  medicare  we  will  pay  up  to  the  100  days. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  if  they  must  go  home  and  need  care? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  they  go  home,  then  we  have  a benefit  that  is  called 
“home  health  benefit”  where  a visiting  nurse  can  come  into  the  home 
occasionally,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  does  the  State  match  medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Tierney.  I am  sorry. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  do  the  States  match  in  medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Tierney.  In  medicaid  the  Federal  Government  matches  on  the 
basis  of  income  in  the  area,  minimum  of  50  percent  up  to  85  percent, 
depending  on  the  situation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  if  they  don’t  match  medicare? 

Mr.  Ball.  Medicare  is  a completely  Federal  program  for  people 
over  65. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  discussed  earlier  at  some  length  the  special  bene- 
fits for  the  coal  miners. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  I think  we  understand  that. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  Ball.  So  we  come  to  page  23,  “Social  Security  Activities 
Overseas.” 

This  request  is  for  a new  appropriation  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  It  would  authorize  us  to  purchase  from  the  Treasury 
Department  $750,000  of  forei^  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
determined  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  does,  of  course,  carry  out  a 
vigorous  domestic  research  effort — one  called  for  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — for  the  broad  purpose  of  recommending  the  most  effective 
methods  of  providing  economic  security  to  the  American  people 
through  social  insurance. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  we  are  requesting  this  new  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  finance  a few  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  the  social  security  systems  of  other  countries 
that  will  complement  our  domestic  research  effort.  A number  of  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
had  good  experience  with  research  abroad  financed  by  excess  foreign 
currencies  and  have  found  such  research  most  helpful  in  respect  to 
U.S.  domestic  governmental  programs. 

Some  of  the  excess  foreign  currency  countries  have  social  insur- 
ance systems  which  have  existed  longer  than  our  own.  Their  problems 
of  administration  and  of  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  bene- 
ficiaries— the  aged,  the  young  survivors,  the  disabled,  and  those  in 
need  of  medical  care — are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  we  face 
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in  the  United  States.  Should  the  Social  Security  Administration  be 
authorized  this  new  appropriation,  we  expect  that  the  initial  projects 
probably  will  be  undertaken  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  with  emphasis 
on  studying  the  retirement  process  and  the  cost-sharing,  financing  and 
national -local  relationships  involved  in  providing  medical  care. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  As  you  know,  that  is  a very  controversial 
item  in  appropriation  committees,  but  we  will  take  a look  at  it  and 
see  what  we  can  do.  TVe  have  had  a lot  of  trouble,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  I,  on  that  in  other  agencies,  all  kinds  of  trouble.  I per- 
sonally think  you  might  as  well  use  some  of  that  money.  It  will  not 
come  back  home. 

Mr.  Ball.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  a modest  amount,  $750,000. 

Senator  Foxg.  It  is  a good  item  and  there  should  be  some  way  of 
gaining  an  insight  into  what  the  others  are  doing. 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  like  to  mention  one  project  we  have  in  mind. 
Yugoslavia  has  been  supplying  medical  care  in  its  social  security  pro- 
gram without  any  participation  in  payment  on  the  part  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. As  you  Imow,  one  of  the  big  controversies  in  the  country  is, 
should  you  have  deductibles  and  coinsurance — part  payment  by  the 
beneficiaries  to  help  control  costs  and  utilization.  In  Ihigoslavia  they 
have  just  decided  to  make  a change  in  their  system  and,  instead  of 
providmg  the  whole  thing,  in  effect,  free  to  the  beneficiary,  they  are 
going  to,  from  here  on  out,  supply  what  they  call  basic  care  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  past,  but  for  supplemental  benefits  they  are  going 
to  require  comsurance.  IVe  would  like  to  take  a look  at  their  before- 
and- after  situation  and  see  if  the  change  makes  a difference. 

Senator  Foxg.  Have  they  gone  backward  a little  bit  on  that? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  They  are  now  going  to  make  the  beneficiary 
pay  part  of  the  costs.  It  will  be  interesting,  we  think,  to  see  whether 
it  actually  has  an  effect  on  the  utilization  of  services. 

As  you  know,  it  is  a very  current  issue  in  this  country.  I think  health 
insurance  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  major  domestic  issues  in  the  next 
3 or  I years. 

Senator  ^La.gxi:sox.  National  health  insurance? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  m its  various  forms;  so  this  is  one  idea  we  have 
taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I heard  the  discussion  on  national  health  in- 
surance which  is  going  on  right  now,  that  one  of  the  fine  systems  in 
XortliAmerica  is  the  so-called  Quebec  System,  and  somebody  ought 
to  take  a look  at  that. 

Mrs.  ]Merriam.  Yes. 

Senator  ^Magxusox.  This  is  what  I heard  at  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  this  is  a part  of  Mrs.  Merriam’s  responsibility.  She 
is  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Research  and  Statistics,  and  watches 
areas  such  as  foreign  programs.  We  have  done  some  study  of  the 
Canadian  programs. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  the  long  experience 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  this  field  and  trial  and  error  in  all 
kinds  of  things,  and  I think  Sweden  established  the  first  system  years 
and  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Merriam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Germany,  too. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Germany  and  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  they 
had  a lot  of  trial  and  error  on  old-age  assistance  and  medical  care, 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  those  countries  are  not  excess-currency  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  the  thing  I am  suggesting  is  you  might 
sneak  a little  of  your  funds  out  of  your  great  big  budget  here  to  let 
them  take  a look  at  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  already  do  that. 

Mr.  Ftjtterman.  Mrs.  Merriam  is  pretty  good  at  that. 

LIMITATION  ON  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Ball.  The  next  item  on  page  24  is  “Limitations  on  Salaries  and 
Expenses.” 

The  “Salaries  and  Expenses”  request  is  for  authority  to  spend 
$1,134,640,000  from  the  trust  funds  to  administer  the  cash  benefit  and 
medicare  programs. 

Contingency  Reserve 

As  in  the  past,  this  request  includes  a $25  million  contingency 
reserve  to  cover  workloads  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimate  and 
to  meet  mandatory  increases  in  the  costs  of  medicare  intermediaries 
and  State  agencies  which  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  social 
security  program. 

Uncontrollable  Workloads 

The  amounts  required  for  administration  of  the  social  security 
program  in  large  part  derive  directly  from  workloads  which  result 
from  provisions  of  the  law  which  define  protection  afforded  people 
under  the  social  security  program.  The  size  of  these  loads  is,  of  course, 
also  a function  of  objective  factors,  not  subject  to  control,  such  as 
growth  of  population,  level  of  employment,  incidence  of  illness  among 
the  aged,  and  mortality  rates.  Even  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
changes  to  the  program  which  provide  new  or  liberalized  benefits  and 
result  in  added  work,  the  volume  of  work  to  be  processed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  increase  each  year  for  many 
years  to  come  just  from  population  growth. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  the  volume  of  work  received  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  been  influenced  by  the  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy. As  a result  of  the  impact  of  economic  conditions  on  our  work,  the 
workloads  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  base  for  the  1972  budget  are 
higher  than  those  on  which  the  1971  appropriation  request  was  made. 

Workloads  and  Mandatory  Costs  of  Medicare  Intermediaries 

Also,  the  workloads  and  mandatory  costs  of  medicare  intermediaries 
are  higher  than  contained  in  the  1971  appropriation  estimate.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Social  Security  Administration  was  authorized  to  use  the 
full  $25  million  contingency  reserve  in  the  1971  appropriation,  after  it 
absorbed  over  $17  million  in  higher  than  budgeted  costs.  Although  not 
reflected  in  the  1971  column  of  the  budget  before  you,  we  also  absorbed 
the  cost  of  implementing  the  most  recent  benefit  increase  and  higher 
than  budgeted  intermediary  workloads  in  medicare,  which  we  did  by 
deferring  the  budgeted  purchase  of  computers  and  through  other 
economies. 
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Mandatory  Obligations 

An  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  base  of  about  $65  million  in 
obligations  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Most  of  this  increase  ($53.5 
million)  is  for  mandatory  cost  items.  These  include : $17.7  million  for 
carrying  the  recent  Federal  pay  increase  that  was  effective  for  about  a 
half  of  fiscal  year  1971  for  a full  year  in  1972 ; $24.4  million  for  higher 
wages  and  increased  prices  of  materials  and  services  provided  by  medi- 
care intermediaries  and  State  agencies,  including  Federal  financing 
of  a greater  and  more  equitable  share  of  the  indirect  costs  of  State 
agencies  who  assist  us  in  the  disability  and  health  insurance  pro- 
grams ; and  the  remainder,  approximately  $11.4  million,  is  for  manda- 
tory increases  in  the  wages  of  Social  Security  Administration  employ- 
ees due  to  annual  within-grade  increases,  promotions,  increased  health 
benefits  and  one  more  extra  day  of  pay  above  the  standard  260  days, 
in  1972  than  in  1971.  That  is  one  more  day  in  1972  than  1971. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  ($11.5  million)  is  the  net  result  of 
many  pluses  and  minuses,  including  a composite  increase  of  5.1  percent 
in  the  workload  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  third 
parties  who  assist  in  administering  the  disability  and  medicare 
program. 

Absorption  of  Manpower  Costs 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  the  workload  to  be  handled  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  bureaus  is  projected  to  increase  by 
3.6  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  manpower  required  to  handle  this 
added  work  will  be  fully  absorbed,  and  on  top  of  this  we  are  planning 
to  reduce  the  total  man-years  of  effort  by  1,025  man-years.  We  expect 
to  achieve  these  manpower  savings  through  continued  efforts  to  auto- 
mate the  claims  and  benefit  payment  processes  and  to  streamline  our 
work  processes  in  a variety  of  ways. 

0\t:rtime  Reduction 

The  1972  budget  reflects  a continued  effort  to  reduce  the  use  of  over- 
time. Thus  although  in  fiscal  year  1972,  as  a result  of  actions  to  im- 
prove efficiency  of  operations,  we  are  budgeting  a substantial  reduction 
in  man-years,  the  appropriation  request  before  you  asks  for  an  increase 
of  655  permanent  positions.  The  budgeted  decrease  of  1,157  man-years 
in  overtime  far  exceeds  the  increase  in  man-years  for  permanent  posi- 
tions. This  reduction  in  overtime  will  save  $3.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  that  we  otherwise  would  have  to  incur  as  premium  costs  for  over- 
time work. 

Senator  Magxusox.  What  do  you  mean  by  “permanent  positions’’  ? 
Do  you  have  temporary  positions  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  for  example,  temporaries  for  people  put  on  in  the 
summer  who  may  do  the  work  of  people  who  are  on  vacation. 

Senator  Wagxusox.  That  is  for  anticipation  also  of  a rise  in  work- 
load? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  some  temporaries. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  you  are  talking  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Kegular  positions,  but  it  is  a substitute. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Overall,  you  are  reducing  man-hours  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  By  cutting  down  on  overtime  we  save  $3.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  which  we  would  otherwise  have  had  to  incur  as  pre- 
mium costs  for  overtime. 

OVERSEA  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yow,  please  put  in  the  record,  and  you  did  this 
for  us  last  year,  or  you  gave  me  the  figure,  or  the  committee,  how  many 
social  security  checks  are  going  overseas. 

Mr.  Ball.  About  230,000  people  overseas,  Mr.  Chairmaji,  as  I re- 
member— well,  it  is  232,000.  Payments  are  at  the  rate  of  $21  million  a 
month.  About  half  of  those  people  are  U.S.  citizens  who  are  abroad, 
sometimes  permanently,  but  sometimes  just  temporarily. 'The  others 
are  individuals  who  either  earned  their  rights  here  as  workers  or  are 
dependents  of  someone  who  earned  these  rights. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Dependents  of  someone  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  who  may  be  citizens  of  another  country  ? 

Reciprocal  Arrangements  With  Other  Countries 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  And  the  law  provides  for  some  rather  complicated 
arrangements  between  our  Government  and  foreign  governments.  If 
the  issues  are  as  to  whether  we  pay  a noncitizen  who  has  gone  abroad, 
it  is  frequently  a matter  then  of  reciprocity.  If  they  will  pay  a U.S. 
citizen  who  earned  credits  in  their  system  and  then  came  back  here,  we 
will  do  the  same. 

Nonreciprocal  Countries 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  countries  do  not  recognize  that 
reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I am  not  sure,  but  I would  be  glad  to  supply  it  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  Try  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  we  have  a record  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Most  countries  do  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Most  countries,  yes. 

(The  information  follows :) 
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Countries  yhose  citizens  are  not  ncn-r  being  paid  benefits  because  their 
social  insurance  systems  do  not  make  reciprocal  pa:;iaents  to  citizens  of 
the  tJnited  States  j/  ^ ^ j 


Albania 

Andorra 

Argentina 

Central  African  Eepuhlic 
Communist-controlled  China 
Congo  (BrazzaTi lie ) 

Cuba 

Estonia 

Guinea 

Eungaiy 

Iceland 

Iraq 

Latvia 

Libya 

Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 


Mauritania 
Kew  Zealand 
Eiger 

North  Korea 
North  Vietnam 
I^aguay 
Rumania 

Russian  Zone  of  Occupation 
of  Germacy 

Russian  Section  of  Occupation 
of  Berlin 
Syria 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

United  Arab  Republic 

Uruguay 

Zambia 


3/  Citizens  of  these  countries  may,  ho^^ever,  continue  to  receive  benefits 
if  they  vere  entitled  in  December  195^5  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 

the  United  States,  or  if  the  vcrVier  had  railroad  retirement  credits 
■which  may  be  used  as  social  security  credits,  or  died  as  a result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Reciprocal  Countries 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  may  earn  social  security  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  decide  to  come  over  here  to  become  an  American  citizen 
and  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I imagine  most  countries  do;  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  Most  countries  do.  Some  countries,  of  course,  do 
not  have  social  security  systems  like  ours.  Under  those  circumstances, 
unless  the  individual  has  worked  at  least  10  years  here,  then  we  will 
not  pay  him  when  he  goes  abroad. 

Senator  Magnuson.  He  has  to  work  10  years  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Unless  there  is  reciprocity. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  there  a breakdown  as  to  countries  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  we  have  it  here  for  the  record.  It  is  a long  list,  and 
we  will  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes;  I understand.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  where  most  of  it  goes  in  ratio  to  the  population. 

Mr.  Ball.  Just  offhand  the  country  Tvhere  we  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  is  Italy. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  and  next  is  Canada  and  the  next  is  Mexico,  and 
then  the  Philippines,  Greece  is  quite  large  and  Germany,  'and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  after  that  the  numbers  become  much  smaller. 

Senator  IVUgnuson.  Some  smaller  countries  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

(The  table  follows:) 
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COUNTRIES  IN  WHICH  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  WERE  PAID  IN 
DECEMBER  1970  AND  irUl'SER  OF  BENEFICIARIES  PAID 


Total  - 232,573 


Canada 33>6l7 


Mexico. 23,558 


Philippines ....• ; 23,336 


Europe '. ■ 128,252 

. Italy ...!!!.*!!!!!*.!  " 38,074 

Greece 15,801 

Germany  (Fed.  Rep.  of) 15,279 

United  Kingdom 10,915 

Spain 6,076 

Ireland. 5,6l3 

Norway 5,277 

• Port\:igal. 5,U6 

Yugoslavia 4,897 

Sweden 4,683 

France 3,134 

Poland... 2,378 

Switzerland, 2,370 

Austria. 1,955 

Czechoslovakia, 1,517 

Denmark. 1,224 

Netherlands. 1,128 

Finland. 930 

Belgium, 650 

Malta 638 

Eiingary. -. l64 

Bulgaria 113 

Rumania IO8 

Luxem'bo\arg 73 

Monaco 43 

Iceland 42 

San  Marino 36 

Gibraltar 12 

Liechtenstein 5 

Andorra 1 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  31 
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Total 

Asia. 13}823 

Japan ' ^,553 

Israel 3>217 

Hong  Kong 2,750 

Lebanon 7^5 

Eynkyu  Islands ■ 579 

Cyprus 513 

Jordan 272 

Turkey ’. ..  223 

Macao 1$6 

India ......'.  13^1 

Pakistan I30 

South  Korea 101 

Taiwan . .I 87 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 82 

Southern  Yemen 53 

Iran 36 

Thailand ....  ' 36 

Yemen 27 

Singapore 18 

South  Vietnam I6 

Malaysia l4 

Saudi  Arabia 8 

Indonesia .- - -8 

Iraq 7 

Afghanistan 7 

Ceylon 5 

Nepal 5 

Kuwait... 1 

Central  America  and  West  Indies ^1,800 

Jamaica 1^205 

British  Leeward  and  Westward  Islands  629 

Barbados 47^ 

Bahamas 315 

Costa  Rica ..310 

. Dominican  Republic 305 

Nicaragua 279 

Trinidad 224 
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Asia  ( continued)  xozax 

Panama 215 

Bermuda 18? 

El  Salvador l64 

Guatemala l48 

Honduras  I. l46 

Netherland  Antilles 84 

Haiti ■. 37 

French  West  Indies 26 

British  Honduras 25 

Martinique 19 

Tobago 8 

South  America 2,196 

Brazil 501' 

Argentina 44l 

Venezuela . . . .” 299 

Colombia 264 

Chile ; . . . 207 

Peru...........; 207 

Ecuador I53 

Uruguay 47 

Guyana .33 

Bolivia 25 

Surinam 12 

Paraguay _. -7 

Africa .'  1,331 

Cape  Verde  Islands '. . . 784 

South  Africa 217 

Moracco '. 98 

Elberia 42 

Ehodesia 27 

Tunisia 22 

Kenya... ...; 19 

Nigeria... 

Somali  Republic ,15 

Algeria l4 

Iftiited  Arab  Republic 10 

Sudan 9 

Mozambique 8 

Ethiopia 8 
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Total 

Ghana 6 

Uganda *1 

Zambia 4 

Libya 4 

Malagasy  Republic 3 

Sierra  Leone 3 

Ivory  Coast 3 

Angola 3 

Central  African  Republic 2 

Mali 2 

Swaziland 2 

Tanzania 2 

Burundi ; 1 

Togo. 1 

South-West  Africa 1 

Guinea, ^ 

Cameroon. 1 

Malawi. 1 

Oceania. 1»310 

Australia ' lj08l 

New  Zealand 182 

Western  Samoa. 17 

French  Polynesia 13 

Territory  of  New  Guinea*. 8 

New  Caledonia ^ 

* Fiji  Islands 2 

British  Solomon  Islands..... . 1 

New  Hebrides 1 

Territory  of  Papua *. . . 1 

Areas  Under  United  States  Administration  3^2 

Canal  Zone 333 

Caroline  Islands.... * 10 

Mariana  Island ^ 

Wake  Island .3 

Marshall  Islands 2 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  REPORT 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  other  question  before  we  go  to  “Construc- 
tion.” Are  you  familiar  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  of 
Jmie  23  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  What  was  the  subject  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  W\gnuson.  IVell,  it  cited  consistent  lengthy  delays  in  set- 
tling costs  of  health  services  furnished  under  medicare. 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  as  a matter  of  fact,  1 am  not,  but  I believe  Mr.  Tierney 
is.  I haAx  been  out  of  town  for  the  last  week. 

Senator  Wignuson.  This  is  a GAO  report  of  June  23, 1971,  and  you 
had  better  get  it  and  supply  an  answer. 

Mr.  Tierney.  I can  give  you  up-to-date  data — and  I am  not  argu- 
ing with  the  report — but  it  is  for  past  periods  and  our  reports  are  very 
much  improved  now  and  are  quite  up  to  date  and  I will  be  glad  to 
submit  it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I would  think  you  would  want  to  have  the  regu- 
latory lag  cut- down  as  much  as  you  can. 

(The  information  follows:) 
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Our  basic  response  was  made  on  the  draft  GA.0  report  and  is  contained  in 
the  final  GAO  report  as  Appendix  I.  However,  we  are  preparing  full 
comments  on  the  final  report,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  draft 
report.  Our  formal  comments  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  GAO  and  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  on  Government  operations,  and  at  that  time 
we  will  send  a copy  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  We  think 
that  the  GAO  report  was  constructive  and  raised  some  important  issues. 

In  anticipation  of  our  formal  comments  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  lengthy  delays  with  which  the  report  is  concerned  have  been  reduced. 

In  its  report,  GAO’s  findings  are  based  on  experience  with  the  processing 
of  hospital  cost  reports  during  the  first  years  of  the  Medicare  program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  was  a period  when  intermediaries, 
provider  and  accounting  firms  were  faced  with  the  start-up  problems 
that  inevitably  accompany  the  initiation  of  a new  program- -especially 
one  as  large  and  complex  as  Medicare.  Since  that  time,  progress  has 
been  made  as  the  parties  concerned  have  gained  more  experience  with 
Medicare  requirements  and  as  systems,  procedures  and  methods  have  been 
refined.  For  example,  in  June  of  1970  there  was  a backlog  of  20,000 
unsettled  cost  reports  for  accounting  periods  ending  between  July  1, 

1966,  and  June  30,  19^9*  This  backlog  of  cost  reports,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  9,000  as  of  May  1971 5 when  taken  together  with  the  backlog 
for  the  accounting  period  between  July  1,  19^93  and  June  30,  1970, 
makes  up  a total  backlog  of  about  I73OOO  unsettled  reports. 

Of  course,  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  backlog  has  been  reduced 
further.  In  August  1970,  we  published  a new  policy  on  periodic  settle- 
ment of  cost  reports.  This  technique  permits  settlement  of  a cost 
report  based  on  a comprehensive  desk  review  instead  of  the  more  time- 
cpnsuming  and  costly  field  audit,  which  of  course  is  still  necessary  on 
a periodic  basis  and  in  some  special  cases  where  problems  have  been 
evident.  When  this  policy  is  completely  implemented,  there  will  be 
further  reductions  in  backlogs.  As  a result,  we  expect  by  June  30,  1972 
to  have  virtually  all  cost  reports  settled  for  accounting  periods  through 
September  30,  1971.  This  will  leave  a backlog  of  73OOO  to  10,000  unsettled 
cost  reports  which  we  believe  to  be  a reasonable  level  for  workload  in 
this  area. 

As  the  GAO  report  points  out,  part  of  the  cause  of  delays  has  been 
problems  with  the  Monthly  Provider  Statistical  and  Reimbursement  Report.  • 
This  report  contains  data  developed  by  SSA  on  the  basis  of  bills  processed 
which  should  be  useful  in  assisting  hospitals  in  preparing  cost  reports 
and  guiding  intermediaries  in  making  audits  and  final  settlements.  At 
the  time  GAO  examined  the  cost  settlem.ent  process,  these  reports  included 
data  only  on  bills  which  had  been  finally  accepted  by  SSA  for  payment  and 
did  not  reflect  bills  that  had  been  rejected  for  some  reason.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  restructured  our  system  for  producing  the  Provider  Statis- 
tical and  Reimbursement  Report  so  that  it  will  now  reflect  bills  which  have 
been  returned  to  the  intermediary  for  correction  and  bills  which  are 
under  investigation  within  SSA  or  are  awaiting  poshing  of  prior  bills. 

The  net  effect  of  this  improvement  will  be  that  the  report  data  will  be 
more  complete  and  accurate  and  will  be  produced  90  days  after  the  close 
of  the  provider’s  fiscal  year. 

Another  concern  expressed  by  ln.C  in  its  report  is  with  the  method  of 
reim.bursing  hospitals  under  the  Medicare  program.  Specifically,  the 
report  recommends  that  SSA  discontinue  or  at  least  m.odify  use  of  the 
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combination  method  of  apportioning  costs  between  Medicare  and  others  who 
pay  for  care.  Under  present  Medicare  regulations,  providers  have  the 
option  to  be  reimbursed  under  the  Departmental  or  Combination  Method  of 
apportionment  of  costs.  To  determine  reimbursement  under  the  Departmental 
Method,  the  ratio  of  Medicare  beneficiary  charges  to  total  patient  charges 
for  the  services  of  each  department  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  depart- 
ment. Under  the  Combination  Method,  the  cost  of  routine  services  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries  is  determined  on  an  average  cost  per  diem  basis 
and  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  ancillary  services  determined  by  appor- 
tioning the  total  cost  of  ancillary  services  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  Medicare  beneficiary  charges  for  ancillary  services  to  total  patient 
charges  for  such  services. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Medicare  program,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  been  concerned  with  problems  related  to  the  u&e  of  the 
Combination  Method,  and  the  DHEW  Audit  Agency  had  questioned  its  continued 
use.  After  a reexamination  of  Medicare  cost  reimbursement  methods,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  concurred  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  contained  in  its  report 
No.  91-1^31  on  H.R.  17550  dated  December  11,  1970,  that  cost  finding  and 
cost  reporting  requirements  for  smaller  providers,  those  having  less  than 
100  beds,  be  simplified  and  that  the  use  of  the  Combination  Method  be 
limited  to  those  smaller  providers.  Larger  providers,  those  with  100 
beds  or  more,  would  be  required  to  use  the  Departmental  Method.  We  have 
taken  a number  of  steps  towards  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations. 
We  are  moying  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  revise  the  regulations  to 
eliminate  the  optional  use  of  the  Combination  Method  for  institutions  of 
100  or  more  beds  a^d  to  simplify  the  cost  finding  required  where  this 
method  will  be  permitted.  Consideration  is  being  given  to  extending  the 
usb  of  the  Combination  Method  to  providers  of  over  100  beds  where  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  is  nominal,  for  example,  where  .the  total  costs  of 
the  providers  are  less  than  one  million  dollars  and  Medicare  occupancy  is 
less  than  10  percent.  However,  even  where  use  of  the  Combination  Method 
will  be  permitted,  delivery  room  costs  (as  was  suggested  by  GAO  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee)  will  be  eliminated  from  allowable  costs  subject 
to  apportionment. 

The  changes  in  accounting  method  under  consideration  are  quite  complex, 
and  the  preparation  of  regulations,  revisions,  instructions  and  changes 
in  cost  reporting  forms  will  take  time.  We  agree  in  principle  with  the 
GAO  statement  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a relationship  between  the 
number  of  beds  in  a hospital  and  the  level  of  hospital  expenses.  However, 
a distinction  between  providers  with  100  beds  or  more  and  less  than  100 
beds  is,  at  the  moment,  the  most  practical  approach  to  take  in  implement- 
ing the  conversion  to  the  Departmental  Method  of  reimbursement.  To 
develop  more  complex  criteria  would  require  additional  time  and  would 
probably  result  in- undesirable  delays  in  implementing  the  changeover. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  develop  these  regulations,  we  will  be  examining  other 
criteria  that  might  be  useful  in  the  future  for  determining  what  reporting 
method  should  be  used  by  a given  provider. 
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PAPERWORK  FOR  DOCTORS 

Senator  Magnuson.  No  I have  heard,  and  I am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  heard — I have  heard  this  from  some  doctors  who 
were  volunteers  in  even  medicaid,  that  their  paperwork  is  just  stagger- 
ing in  their  offices  and  is  there  anything  being  done  about  thatT 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  situation 

Senator  Magnusok.  I know  a group  of  two  doctors  at  home — or 
three — and  they  claim  they  had  to  hire  an  extra  girl  just  to  do  this 
work.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a single  doctor  with  a large  practice. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  really  surprised  at  that  in  relation 
to  the  medicare  program,  at  least. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  they  did  not  differentiate  between  the 
two.  I will  be  fair  about  it.  But  they  just  said,  “We  have  so  much 
paperwork  on  the  health  services  that  we  cannot  handle  it  unless  we 
hire  an  extra  girl.” 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  I have  no  doubt  that  if  you  take  all  of  the  different 
systems  that  physicians  now  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  a real  burden — 
workmen’s  compensation,  private  insurance,  and  medicaid  and  medi- 
care— and  when  you  take  the  whole  thing  together,  I can  see  cause 
for  concern.  I do  want  you  to  know  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  medicare  program  we  had  this  very  much  in  mind.  The  forms 
that  are  in  use  were  developed  by  joint  committees,  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  representatives — we  tried  to  make  them  as  much 
like  the  best  private  insurance  forms  as  we  could.  By  doing  this,  we 
hope  to  avoid  a situation  in  which  different  information  was  required 
unnecessarily  by  different  programs.  We  have  continued  to  improve 
this  matter  of  ease  of  administration. 

I think  I am  completely  fair  in  saying  thaJt  the  burden  from  the 
medicare  program  is  no  more  and,  in  most  instances,  less  than  in  the 
private  insurance  situation. 

Mr.  Tierney  can  also  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  Tierney.  The  problem  is  there  is  such  a tremendous  amount  of 
a physician’s  income  that  comes  from  various  third  parties  which 
operate  on  different  bases  and  have  different  forms  and  programs.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a more  complicated  thing  than 
in  the  past  but  I don’t  think  it  is  just  because  of  medicare. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  old  days  a doctor  practiced  by  himself 
and  had  an  assistant  and  nurse  and  she  could  send  out  bills  and  keep 
the  books  and  make  appointments,  but  that  is  gone. 

Mr.  Tierney.  Yes ; because  the  whole  system  has  changed,  Senator. 

Mr.  Ball.  I would  be  glad,  if  you  would  be  interested  in  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  send  you  a copy  of  the  forms. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes ; I would  like  a copy  for  the  files  of  the  forms 
you  require,  the  paperwork  you  require  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
and  these  others  you  have  to  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  medicare,  and  I will  get  the  medicaid. 

Senator  Magnuson,  So,  we  will  have  them  for  the  files. 

Mr.  Ball.  I was  really  quite  proud  of  that  form. 

Mr.  Tierney.  I don’t  think  it  is  the  form  itself,  but  it  is  the  com- 
plexity of  what  is  developing  in  the  third  party  system  in  the  country. 
There  are  19  different  places  to  send  bills  and  in  many  cases  they 
require  different  forms.  We  have  made  real  inroads  in  the  hospital  areas 
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because  we  have  common  cost -reporting  forms,  which  can  be  used  to 
determine  costs  in  medicare  and  medicaid  and  other  programs. 

Senator  ^Lmxusox.  That  is  a little  different  beeause  the  hospitals 
have  an  auditor  and  financial  department. 

Mr.  Tierxey.  Yes. 

Senator  ]\L\gxi:sox.  Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Foxg.  Xo  questions. 

LIMITATIOX  ox  COXSTRYCTIOX 

Senator  ^L\gxi:sox.  All  right,  the  next  item  is  ^‘Limitation  on  Con- 
struction.'’ 

Mr.  Ball.  The  Congress  has  previously  authorized  the  construction, 
financed  out  of  trust  funds,  of  headquarters  facilities  in  Baltimore 
Coimty,  Md.,  and  of  over  100  district  office  buildmgs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  MY  are  now  requesting  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  for 
facilities  to  house  Social  Security  Administration  payment  centers. 
Four  of  these  centers  occupy  rented  quarters  that  fall  far  short  of  what 
is  desirable  for  economical  and  efficient  operation.  We,  therefore,  jDro- 
pose  to  locate  them  in  permanent  quarters  suitably  designed  for  their 
operations  and  financed  out  of  trust  funds. 

The  payment  centers’  primary’  mission  is  to  assure  the  continuing 
payment  of  monthly  benefits  in  the  proper  amomit  to  social  security 
beneficiaries.  The  work  done  in  payment  centers  by  some  12,000  Social 
Security  Administration  employees  involves  x^lacing  about  3.5  mil- 
lion new  claimants  on  the  rolls  each  year  and  handling  for  those  bene- 
ficiaries already  on  the  rolls  a wide  variety  of  actions  such  as  changes 
of  address,  termination  of  benefits,  suspension  and  reinstatement  of 
benefits,  and  recomputation  of  benefit  amounts. 

There  are  six  of  these  j)ayment  centers  today.  For  fiscal  year  1972 
we  are  requesting  budget  authority  of  $18,194,000  to  acquire  sites  and 
design  buildings  to  house  four  of  them : those  located  in  PhiladelxDhia, 
Pa. ; Birmingham,  Ala. ; Chicago,  111. ; and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Fimds 
for  construction  will  be  requested  in  subsequent  years.  The  other  two 
payment  centers,  in  Xew  York  City  and  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
currently  housed  in  space  considered  to  be  adequate  at  this  time. 

The  leased  space  occupied  by  the  four  j^ayment  centers  for  which 
construction  is  recommended  is  poorly  suited  to  efficient  operations. 
The  space  layouts  necessitate  inefficient  operating  arrangements  and 
the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  space  in  three  of  the  locations  imposes 
additional  handlmg  costs,  operating  delays,  and  inefficiencies. 

Severe  problems  related  to  security,  employee  morale,  lighting,  air 
conditioning,  movement  of  personnel  and  materials,  and  food  serffice 
are  present  in  all  four  of  the  payment  center  buildings.  Before  recom- 
mending direct  Federal  construction  of  buildings  for  the  four  pay- 
ment centers  in  this  request,  many  attempts  were  made  by  the  General 
Service  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  rent  adequat-e  contiguous  office  space  for  these  opera- 
tions. All  of  these  attempts  failed. 

Xo  additional  budget  authority  is  requested  for  1972  for  the  district 
office  construction  program  or  for  additional  facilities  at  headquarters 
in  Baltimore  County. 
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SCOPE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

The  social  security  budget  requests  now  before  Congress,  which 
amount  to  about  $4  billion,  do  not,  of  course,  indicate  by  themselves 
the  size  or  impact  of  programs  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  because  the  appropriation  requests  do  not  include  over 
$43  billion  annually  in  benefit  payments  from  the  trust  funds,  for  which 
continuing  authority  for  payment  has  been  granted.  About  26.3  mil- 
lion people  receive  cash  benefits  each  month. 

Nine  out  of  10  jobs  are  covered  under  social  security.  Altogether 
about  94.5  million  people  will  work  in  covered  employ metit  or  self- 
employment  during  1971.  About  93  percent  of  the  people  reaching  age 
65  in  calendar  year  1971  are  protected  under  the  cash  benefit  program ; 
95  out  of  100  children  under  age  18  and  their  mothers  would  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  main  bread- 
winner in  the  family. 

The  growth  of  the  program  in  recent  years  is  most  significant  and 
can  best  be  seen  by  comparing  the  current  rate  of  benefit  payments  with 
the  rate  just  before  the  1965  Medicare  Amendments. 

In  June  1965,  the  social  security  system  was  paying  benefits  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $17  billion.  By  June  1971,  the  program,  including  medi- 
care, will  be  paying  benefits  at  an  annual  rate  of  $43.4  billion,  or  more 
than  a 155-percent  increase  in  6 years.  Medicare  payments  make  up 
$7.8  billion  of  the  $43.4  billion. 

Practically  all  of  the  more  than  20  million  people  over  65  have  hos- 
pital insurance  automatically,  and  about  95  percent  of  these  have 
elected  to  enroll  in  the  voluntary  part  of  the  medicare  program,  pri- 
marily covering  physicians’  services.  Therefore,  just  about  all  of  the 
aged  have  protection  against  a major  part  of  the  cost  of  health  services. 

INCOME  TO  THE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right,  you  say  you  are  paying  benefits  at  the 
rate  of  $43  billion.  How  much  are  they  taking  in  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  There  is  an  excess  under  present  law  of  about  $5  to  $6 
billion  in  the  cash  benefit  part  of  the  program.  In  the  short  run  this 
program  is  somewhat  overfinanced  in  my  opinion.  In  the  long  run  this 
program  is  in  actuarial  balance.  The  present  contribution  sdhedule 
actually  results  in  substantially  more  income  for  many  years  than  the 
program  is  going  to  be  paying  out  in  benefits. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  record,  you  give  that  money  to  the 
Treasury.  Do  they  handle  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  held  in  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

Senator  Magnuson.  A trust  fund  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; three  trustees  serve  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  managing  trustee  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  serve  on  the  Board. 

Just  to  be  sure  I make  a complete  statement  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hospital  insurance  program  is  underfinanced.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  rather  substantially  out  of  balance.  In  a couple  of  years  we  will 
have  difficulty  in  the  hospital  insurance  program  if  the  rates  for  that 
program  are  not  increased. 
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We  have  so  recommended  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
included  provisions  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  You  do  contend  the  actuarial  procedure  in  your 
opinion  is  very  sound  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; in  the  cash  benefits  we  are  in  a very  sound  condition. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  The  other  programs,  if  they  keep  coming  in, 
they  may  make  a difference. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  hospital  insurance  program  I am  sure,  is  under- 
financed and  I think  that  program  is  going  to  need  additional  income. 
The  voluntary  medical  insurance  program  is  financed  on  a yearly  basis 
and  the  $5.60  monthly  rate  is  considered  sufficient  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Investment  of  Teust  Fund  Moneys 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  How  much  money  does  your  treasury  use  for 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  You  know  that  any  surplus  of  income  over  outgo  is  in- 
vested in  Gk)vernment  bonds. 

Senator  Magxfsox.  That  is  what  I say.  They  get  their  interest,  don’t 
they? 

Mr.  Ball.  They  pay  interest  to  the  trust  fund. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  much  do  they  pay  ? 

!Mr.  Ball.  The  interest  rate  varies  depending  on  the  date  we  bought 
the  securities,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would  like  to  go  into  this  in  a little 
more  detail.  First  of  all,  the  trustees  can  buy  in  the  open  market.  They 
have  authority  to  buy  in  the  open  market  and  then,  of  course,  they 
get  whatever  the  yield  is  on  that  purchase. 

But  most  of  the  money  is  invested  in  special  obligations  that  are 
issued  only  to  the  trust  funds  and  the  law  provides  a formula  to 
determine  the  interest  rate.  The  rate  is  equal  to  the  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
are  due  or  callable  4 or  more  years  in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  yield  rate  on  long-term  Government  invest- 
ments. The  objective  is  to  treat  the  trust  fund  just  like  any  other  inves- 
tor in  long-term  obligations. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  There  is  a continuing  balance  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Wagxfsox.  You  don’t  pay  out  every  day  what  you  take  in. 
There  is  a continuing  balance  and  the  trustee  uses  that  to  the  best 
advantage? 

Mr.  Ball.  Xo,  the  managing  trustee  is  actually  investing  funds  on 
a daily  basis.  The  trust  funds  get  the  advantage  of  interest  on  each 
day’s  investments.  Formerly,  investments  were  made  less  frequently, 
but  they  have  changed  that  to  investments  on  a daily  basis. 

Senator  M.\gxi:sox.  How  much  is  in  the  trust  fund  now?  Do  you 
get  a monthly  report  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ; the  four  funds,  I guess  it  would  be  best  to  give  them 
for  the  record  separately  and,  as  I remember,  it  is  something  over 
$40  billion  altogether. 

Mrs.  Tyssowski.  $45  billion  estimated. 

Senator  W\gxi:sox.  Well,  put  it  in  the  record  so  we  will  know  it 
will  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statistic  follows :) 

As  of  May  30,  1971,  the  balances  in  the  four  trust  funds  in  investments  and 
cash  on  hand  were  as  follows : 

Billions 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund $35.  5 

Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 6.  3 

Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 3. 1 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund 0.  3 

Total 45.  2 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Magnuson.  I have  no  further  questions  and  we  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  recess  until  July  6th  when  w^e  will 
resume  with  the  nondepartment al  or  outside  witnesses  on  the  proposed 
Labor-HEW  budget. 

(Whereupon  at  12:05  p.m.,  Tuesday,  June  29,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  on  Tuesday,  J uly  6. ) 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDICATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


THURSDAY,  JULY  22,  1971 

U.S.  Sexate, 

Si:bcom:mtttee  of  the  CoMmiHEE  ox  Appropriatioxs, 

Wo,sJiington.  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  a.m.  in  room  1223,  Xew  Senate  Office 
Building,  Hon.  TTarren  G.  Magnuson  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present : Senators  Magnuson,  Cotton,  and  Ellender. 

DEPARTMEXT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Child  Develop:mext 

Appropriation  Estimate 

[office  of]  child  development 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
section  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Act  of 
April  9,  1912  (42  U.S.C.  191),  [and  for]  includir^ 
partial  support  of  a White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  [$5,917,000]  ard  fcr  the  acmduet  of  the 
Project  Bead  Start  program  under  section  222  (a)(1)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964^  ^SSZ^OeBjOOO  of 
which  $276^817^000  is  for  Project  Bead  Start. 

[ror  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  Child 
Development,"  $1,900,000.]  ' 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


Language  has  been  added  to  include  the  Project  Head  Start 
program  previously  funded  in  the  "Economic  Opportunity  Program" 
appropriation. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1971  1972 

Appropriation $ 7»817,000  $393,068,000 


Transfer  to: 

"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Building  Service," 

General  Services  Administration  -175,000  

Real  transfer  from: 

"Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund"  (Pro- 
posed transfer  for  increased  pay  costs)  ... ....  175,000  

Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance," 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  2,000,000  

"Economic  Opportunity  Program," 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  360,132,000  

Total,  obligations  369,949,000  393,068,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 

1971  1972  Increase  or 

Page  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Ref. Pos . Amount Pos . Amount Pos . Amount 


Research  and 
demonstrations 

White  house 
conference  on 
children  and 
youth  

Head  Start  . . , 

Salaries  and 
expenses  ..... 


---  $ 5,500,000  ---  $ 13,500,000 


419 


2,541,000 


1/ 


353,587,000  - --- 
8,321,000  432 


304,000 

369,464,000^^ 


$*l«,000,000 

-2,237,000 

+15,877,000 


9.800.000  +13  +1,479.000 


Total  obligations  419  369,949,000  432  393,068,000  +13  +23,119,000 


1/  The  total  estimated  appropriations  for  Head  Start  are:  FY  1971-$360, 132,000; 

FY  1972-$376,817,000.  Of  these  amounts,  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and  $7,353,000 
in  FY  1972  are  included  in  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  activity. 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

positions  

419 

432 

+13 

Full-time  equivalent  of 

all  other  positions  ......... 

111 

67 

-44 

Average  number  of  all 

employees  

495 

493 

-2 

Personnel  compensation: 


Permanent  positions  

Positions  other  than 

permanent  ’••••• 

Other  personnel 

compensation  

5.124.000 

1.184.000 
48,000 

6,063,000 

665,000 

50,000 

+$939,000 

-519,000 

+2,000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

compensation  

6,356,000 

6,778,000 

422,000 

Personnel  benefits  

487,000 

■ 530,000 

443,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 
persons  

1,672,000 

984,000 

-688,000 

Transportation  of  things  

41,000 

43,000 

+2,000 

Rents,  communications,  and 

utilities  

447,000 

512,000 

+65,000 

Printing  and  reproduction  

559,000 

436,000 

-123,000 

Other  services  

753,000 

283,000 

-470,000 

Project  contracts  

14,237,000 

14,953,000 

+716,000 

Supplies  and  materials  

246,000 

57,000 

-189,000 

Equipment  

145,000 

109,000 

-36,000 

Grants,  s\ibsidies  and 

contributions  

345,006.000 

368,383,000 

+23,377.000 

Total  obligations  by  object  

369,949,000 

393,068,000 

+23,119,000 

1971  estimate 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimate  

$369,949,000 

1972  estimate  

393,068,000 

Net  change  

+23,119,000 

Base 

Pos . Amount 

Change  from  Base 
Pos . Amount 

Increases : 

A,  Built-in 

1.  Annualization  of  in- 
creased pay  costs  in  1971.  

$ 223,000 

2.  Annualization  of  new 
positions  funded  on  a 
part  year  basis  in  1971.  

475,000 

3.  To  provide  for  within 

grade  promotions  

100,000 

4.  To  provide  for  increased 
cost  of  teachers 
salaries,  and  expendable 

supplies  $329,887,000 

-—  14,834,000 

5.  For  3 additional  parent 
and  child  centers  trans- 
ferred from  OEO  

543,000 

6.  For  increased  costs 
associated  with  rent, 
communications  and 

utilities  ---  

B.  Program 

175,000 

1.  For  research  and  demon- 
strations   5,500,000 

8,000,000 

2.  For  additional  cost 
associated  with 
expanded  evaluation  of 

Head  Start  programs  2,500,000 

3.  For  Salaries  and  Expenses: 

500,000 

a.  For  personnel  costs 
and  related  expenses 
for  13  new  positions 
and  net  additional 
costs  for  increased 
average  permanent 

employment  419  8,165,000 

13  290,000 
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Base 

Pos , Amount 


Change  from  Base 
Pos , Amount 


b.  For  conduct  of  a 

variety  of  technical 

assistance  projects  156.000  216,000 

Total  program 

increases  13  9,006,000 

Total  increases  ..  13  25,356,000 

Program  Decreases; 

1.  Support  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on 


Children  and  Youth 2.541.000 -2.237.000 

Total,  net  change  — - 13  23,119,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Built-in  Increases; 

1.  An  increase  of  $223,000  is  required  in  1972  for  annualization  of  increased 
pay  costs  effective  January  1971. 

2.  The  increase  of  $475,000  is  required  for  annualization  of  salaries,  benefits 
and  expenses  for  38  new  positions  authorized  and  funded  for  a part  of  fiscal 
year  1971. 

3.  An  increase  of  $100,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  the  net  additional  costs 
of  statutory  within-grade  promotions. 

4.  An  increase  of  $14,834,000  is  requested  to  meet  increased  costs  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  Head  Start  program.  This  request  reflects  a 
4.6%  overall  increase  for  salaries  for  teachers  and  related  expenses.  These 
teachers  are  employed  in  full-year  and  simmer  programs. 

5.  An  increase  of  $543,000  is  required  to  continue  funding  three  parent  and  child 
centers  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Child  Development  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  1971. 

6.  An  increase  of  $175,000  is  requested  to  restore  funds  transferred  to  GSA  for 
rental  costs  in  FY1971. 

Program  Increases ; 

1.  Research  and  demonstration 


An  increase  of  $8,000,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  a number  of  new  research 
projects  to  focus  on  problems  and  issues  associated  with  effective  early  child- 
hood programs  and  youth  development.  Projects  will  include  demonstrations  of 
different  models  of  day  care  for  children  of  varioxxa  ages,  demonstrations  of 
techniques  for  providing  a male  image  for  fatherless  boys;  demonstrations  of 
innovative  uses  of  television  for  young  children;  demonstrations  of  ways  to 
involve  children  from  different  socio-economic  backgrounds  in  preschool  pro- 
grams, and  demonstrations  of  effective  techniques  for  recruiting  adoptive 
hemes*  for  hard-to-place  children. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  32 
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2 . Head  Start 

An  increase  of  $500,000  is  required  to  support  research  and  evaluation 
utilization  efforts  in  key  areas  such  as  training,  curriculum  and  parent 
participation. 

3 . Salaries  and  expenses 

a.  An  increase  of  13  positions  and  $290,000  are  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  13  new  positions  are  required  to  administer  the  new  research 
and  demonstration  program  and  to  plan  and  direct  the  activities  of  the 
recently  established  National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy.  In  addition 
to  supporting  the  13  new  positions  the  increase  of  $290,000  includes 
costs  associated  with  an  additional  9 man-years  of  emplo3nnent  associated 
with  positions  authorized  but  not  filled  at  the  beginning  of  FY  1971 
but  are  expected  to  be  filled  during  all  of  FY  1972. 

b.  The  increase  of  $216,000  will  provide  funds  to  cover  costs  associated 
with  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Advocacy  and  funds  for  a university  based  career  development  training 
program  for  lower  grade  Federal  employees. 

Decreases ; 


1.  The  decrease  of  $2,237,000  is  due  to  non-recurring  costs  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


Authorizing  legislation 


1272 

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Selected  Provisions  of  Other  Laws 
Related  to  the  Social  Security 
Act : 

Act  of  April  9,  1912  — Children*s 

Bureau  Indefinite  $ 2,751,000 

Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  as  amended: 

Title  IV,  Part  B,  Section  426  - Research, 

Training,  or  Demonstration  Projects  ...  Indefinite  13,500,000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended : 

Title  II,  Part  B,  Section  222  - 
Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Related 

Activities  1/  376,817,000 


jL/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1971 
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SELECTED  PRCfVISIONS  OF  OTHER  lAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

ACT  OF  APRIL  9,  1912 
(37  Stat.  79)  (42  U.S.Co  191) 

An  Act  to  Establish  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a Bureau  To  Be 
Known  as  the  Children's  Bureau 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  a bureau  to  be  know  as  the  Children's  Bureau, 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a chief,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
said  bureau  shall  investigate  and  report  to  said  department  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our 
people,  and  shall  especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the 
birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  legislation  affecting  children 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  But  no  official,  or  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative of  said  bureau  shall,  over  the  objection  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
enter  any  house  used  exclusively  as  a family  residence.  The  chief  of  said 
bureau  may  from  time  to  time  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations  in 

such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  two  thousand  four 

hundred  dollars;  one  private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall 

receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  one 
statistical  expert,  at  two  thousand  dollars;  two  clerks  of  class  four;  two 
clerks  of  class  three;  one  clerk  of  class  two;  one  clerk  of  class  one;  one 
clerk,  at  one  thousand  dollars;  one  copyist,  at  nine  hundred  dollars,  one 
special  agent,  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  one  special  agent,  at 
one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  one  messenger  at  eight  hundred  and 
forty  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  directed  to 
furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau  at  an  annual  rental 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved,  April  9,  1912. 


1 Tranferred  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  Department  of  Labor 
by  Act  approved  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  737). 

2 Transferred,  with  the  exception  of  the  Industrial  Division,  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  on  July  16,  1946  as  directe. 
by  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 2 (11  Federal  Register,  p.  7873, 

July  20,  1946).  See  p.  896. 

3 Transferred  January  28,  1963  to  the  newly  created  Welfare  Administration 
(now  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service)  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

4 Transferred  September  15,  1969  to  the  newly  created  Office  of  Child 
Development,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare . 
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RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  OR  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
(Social  Security  Act,  as  Amended) 

Section  426 « (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 

fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine-- 

(1)  for  grants  by  the  Secretary-- 

(A)  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  engaged 
in  research  or  child -welfare  activities,  for  special  research  or 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  which  are  of 
regional  or  national  significance  and  for  special  projects  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  methods  or  facilities  which  show  promise  of 
substantial  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  child  welfare; 

(B)  to  State  or  local  public  agencies  responsible  for  administering, 
or  supervising  the  administration  of,  the  plan  under  this  part  for 
projects  for  the  demonstration  of  the  utilization  of  research 
(including  findings  resulting  therefrom)  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  in  order  to  encourage  experimental  and  special  types  of 
welfare  services J and 

(C)  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  special  projects  for  training  personnel  for  work  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare,  including  traineeships  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  for  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with 
States  and  public  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  special  projects,  or  demonstration  projects  relating  to  such 
matters . 

(b)  Payments  of  grants  or  under  contracts  or  cooperative 
arrangements  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine;  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 
Title  II,  Section  222 

Special  Programs  and  Assistance 

Sec.  222  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  action  to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  . 
critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  conmon  to  a number  of  com- 
munities, the  Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs  under  this 
section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  determines 
that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use 
of  authorities  under  section  221,  including  assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only 
with  respect  to  programs  which  (A)  involve  activities  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  or  be  closely  coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  (B)  involve  sig- 
nificant new  combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  approaches,  or 
(C)  are  structured  in  a way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assist- 
ance or  activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and  effectively  promote  the 

of  this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  effective  and  efficient  administration,  the  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local 
projects  initiated  under  such  special  programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a manner 
that  will  encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted  projects 
in  community  action  programs,  with  a view  to  minimizing  possible  duplication 
and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing 
from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in  promoting  family  and 
individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  ihall  include  those 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

(1)  A program  to  be  known  as  "Project  Headstart"  focused  upon 
children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
which  (A)  will  provide  such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  educa- 
tion, social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  the 
children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for 
direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at  the  local  level.  Pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  low- income  families  may  be  permitted  to  receive  services  in 
projects  assisted  under  this  paragraph.  A family  which  is  not  low 
income  shall  be  required  to  make  payment,  or  have  payment  made  in  its 
behalf,  in  whole  or  in  part  for  such  services  where  the  family's  income 
is,  or  becomes  through  employment  or  otherwiee,  such  as  to  make  such 
payments  appropriate. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1971 

Estimate 

Transfer  to; 

"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Building 
Service,"  General  Services 

Administration  $ 175,000 

Proposed  transfer  from; 

"Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan 

Fund"  175,000 


Comparative  transfers  from; 

"Grants  to  States  for  Public 
Assistance,"  Social  and 

Rehabilitation  Service  2,000,000 


"Economic  Opportunity 
Program,"  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  360,132,000 


Purpose 


Transfer  of 
rental  costs 


To  finance  the 
civilian  in- 
creased pay  cost, 
effective 
January  1971. 


To  fund  the  1971 
research  and 
demons trat ion 
projects  trans- 
ferred from  the 
Social  and 
Rehabilitation 
Service  to  the 
Office  of  Child 
Development . 

This  function  is 
noT,7  budgeted  in 
the  Child  Develop- 
ment Appropriation. 

To  fund  Head  Start 
in  the  Office  of 
Child  Development 
for  1971  under  the 
delegation  of 
authority  from 
the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportu- 
nity, effective  as 
of  July  1,  1969. 
This  function  is 
now  budgeted  in 
the  Child  Develop- 
ment Appropriation. 
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Office  of  Child  Development 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1971 

$ 11,455,000 

$7,817,000  y 

$9,317,000  y 

$7,817,000  -/ 

1972 

393,068,000?./ 

1/ 

Includes  supplemental  of  $1,900,000  for 

the  White  House 

Conference  on 

Children  and  Youth. 

2/  Includes  $376,817,000  for  Head  Start  which  was  funded  under  the  "Economic 
Opportunity  Program",  OEO,  in  1971. 

Justification 

Child  Development 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos , 

Amount 

Pos , 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

1. 

Research  and 
demonstration 



$ 5,500,000 



$ 13,500,000 



+$8,000,000 

2. 

White  House 
conference  on 
children  and 
youth : 

Personnel  com- 
pensation and 
benefits 

641,000 

... 

79,000 

... 

-562,000 

Other  expenses 

--- 

1,900,000 

225,000 

--- 

-1,675,000 

3. 

Head  Start 

— 

353,587,0001/ 

— 

369,464,0001/ 

... 

+15,877,000 

4. 

Salaries  and 
expenses : 

•Personnel  com- 
pensation and 
benefits 

419 

6,202,000 

432 

7,229,000 

+13 

+1,027,000 

Other  expenses 



2,119,000 



2,571,000 

... 

452,000 

Total 

419 

369,949,000 

432 

393,068,000 

+13 

+23,119,000 

_!/  The  total  estimated  appropriations  for  Head  Start  are:  FY  1971  - $360,132,000 

FY  1972  - $376,817,000.  Of  these  amounts,  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and 
$7,353,000  in  1^  1972  are  included  in  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  activity. 

General  Statement 


The  Office  of  Child  Development  was  initially  established  in  1969  to  assume 
responsibility  for  operating  Head  Start  and  to  continue  those  functions  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  as  mandated  by  the  Act  of  1912.  Located  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  OCD  encompasses  two  Bureaus--the  Bureau  of  Head  Start  and  Child 
Service  Programs  and  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  Office  serves  as  a focal  point 
for  developing  and  leading  DHEW  efforts  to  improve  and  expand  the  scope  of 
programs  and  services  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children  and 
youth  throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  Office  of  Child  Development  conducts  long  range  planning  and  develops 
concepts  for  early  childhood  and  youth  programs.  Its  functions  include  a re- 
view of  legislative  proposals  for  children's  programs  planned  and  administered 
by  the  Department.  The  Office  provides  technical  assistance  and  guidance  to 
State,  local  and  voluntary  organizations  interested  in  programs  and  services 
for  children  and  youth. 

Through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  the 
Federal  Panel  on  Early  Childhood  and  the  activities  of  the  Child  Development 
Secretariat,  the  Office  of  Child  Development  maintains  continuing  liaison  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  It  maintains  close  working  relationships  with  State 
and  local  program  operators  and  beneficiaries  of  service  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  national  plans  and  programs  are  in  accord  with  local' needs. 

The  Office  publishes  and  disseminates  information  on  children;  develops  and 
reviews  proposed  policies,  regulations,  and  standards  which  have  a significant 
impact  on  children's  programs. 

Program  Emphasis 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  FY  1972  emphasis  will  be:  (1)  To  help 

improve  family  life  in  the  Nation  by  assisting  parents  to  maximize  the 
development  of  their  children.  This  may  be  done  through  improved  day  care 
and  child  care  services  for  children  ages  0-5,  parent  education  programs  for 
teenagers  and  adults,  televised  instruction  in  child  development,  innovations 
in  the  Head  Start  program,  and  improvement  of  the  existing  Head  Start  program. 
(2)  The  Children's  Bureau  within  OCD  shall  play  the  role  of  advocate  for  all 
children  and  youth  by  focusing  on  Implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children,  by  demonstrating  innovative 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  identified  problems  of  children  and  youth,  and 
by  disseminating  information  and  knowledge  gained  through  Federal  research 
and  demonstration  efforts  to  public  and  private  groups  for  utilization  in  new 
and  ongoing  projects. 


1,  Research  and  Demonstration 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . Amount 

Pos , Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  . . 





_ __  ... 

Other  expenses  ..... 

---  $5,500,000 

$13,500,000 

1 

: 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Total  

$5,500,000 

$13,500,000 

+8,000,000 

The  Office  of  Child  Development,  in  addition  to  directing  the  operations  of 
Head  Start  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  has  been  given  a specific  charge  to  develop 
priorities  and  strategies  for  early  childhood  research  and  demonstrations  through- 
out the  Department.  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  day  care  and 
child  care  services  for  children  ages  0-5.  The  Office  is  further  charged  to 
investigate  and  report  on  conditions  which  affect  children  of  all  ages  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  projects  to  be  financed  under  this  activity  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  that  they  support  the  overall  mission  of  the  Office  and  that  they 
are  consistent  with  the  Department's  objectives  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
research.  The  research  and  demonstration  activities  of  OCD  are  conducted  in 
close  harmony  with  the  research  efforts  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Office  of  Education,  Health  Seirvices  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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In  support  of  its  role  as  a focal  point  in  Government  for  the  planning  and 
design  of  programs  and  practices  to  enhance  the  healthy  development  of  children, 
the  OCD  research  and  demonstration  program  includes  three  types  of  activities: 

(1)  basic  investigations  aimed  at  identifying  and  describing  the  types  of  problems 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth;  (2)  demonstration  projects  which 
are  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  specific  methods  or  approaches  in  meeting 
identified  problems;  and  (3)  dissemination  projects  to  ensure  that  the  knowledge 
gained  through  investigations  and  demonstrations  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
ongoing  programs  of  public  and  private  agencies  as  well  as  parents. 

The  first  direct  appropriation  of  research  and  demonstration  funds  to  OCD 
occured  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Projects  supported  by  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropria- 
tion include: 

--  development  of  a multi-media  course  in  child  care  for  high 
school  students ; 

--  design  of  alternative  mechanisms  for  child  advocacy  at  the 
local  level; 

--  demonstration  of  methods  to  bring  about  change  in  institutional 
care  of  children; 

— demonstration  of  methods  to  increase  the  nxmber  of  adoptive  homes 
for  hard-to-place  children; 

--  demonstration  of  training  programs  and  support  services  for  foster 
parents  j 

--  demonstration  parent  education  programs  for  mothers  using  public 
pediatric  clinics; 

— development  of  curriculum  and  certification  procedures  for  a new 
career  of  child  care  workers ; 

--  in  cooperation  with  Model  Cities,  demonstration  of  models  for 
commvinity  coordination  of  child  care,  for  day  care  centers,  and 
for  youth  services ; 

— support  of  a conference  of  scholars  to  examine  the  current  state 
of  knowledge  and  issues  concerning  group  care  of  infants. 

Research  and  demonstration  objectives,  FY  1972 

Demonstration  of  different  models  of  day  care.  The  FY  1972  research 
and  demonstration  program  will  continue  to  focus  on  the  development  of 
different  models  of  day  care  for  children  of  different  ages.  These  demonstrations 
will  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  full  array  of  services  and  the  best  knowledge 
available  about  how  to  enhance  the  developmental  process.  Program  models  will 
provide  for  variations  in  such  factors  as  curriculum,  staffing,  social  services 
and  types  of  local  organizations  providing  services  in  order  to  compare  relative 
effectiveness  when  these  factors  differ.  These  demcmst rat ions  are  expected  to 
provide  valuable  knowledge  which  local  coimnunities , States  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  need  in  creating  large-scale  early  childhood  programs. 
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Impact  of  television  on  young  children.  Despite  the  wide-scale  use  of 
television  in  educational  and  child  developmental  settings,  little  is  known 
of  the  long-range  effects  of  television  and  the  extent  to  which  the  television 
media  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  family  stability  and  the  child’s  growth.  A 
research  study  directed  toward  television  programming  will  be  developed  with 
the  focus  on  the  family,  the  infant  and  the  preschool  child.  This  project 
will  be  designed  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  various  technological 
developments,  curriculxim  variations  and  scheduling. 

Demonstrations  to  provide  a male  identity  for  fatherless  boys.  Reports  have 
revealed  that  there  are  more  than  6,000,000  children  in  this  country  being  reared 
in  single  parent  families,  primarily  by  the  mother.  The  consequence  o‘f  this  child 
rearing  experience  for  boys  has  been  studied  extensively  and  the  results  summarized 
by  several  professional  groups.  These  reports  reveal  that  there  is  a need  to 
develop  programs  which  seek  to  provide  these  boys  with  a male  image.  Such  projects 
will  compare  the  effectiveness  of  volunteers,  older  adolescents,  young  adults, 
college  students,  and  retirees  in  providing  boys  with  a male  identity  and  role. 

Child  development  programs  for  children  from  varied  socio-economic  back- 
grounds . For  several  years  there  has  been  considerable  awareness  that  children 
from  poor  and  deprived  backgrounds  and  children  from  affluent  and  well-to-do 
families  can  profit  from  a common  educational  experience.  Despite  this  awareness, 
much  attention  is  still  focused  on  programs  for  those  in  poverty  with  less 
attention  to  the  development  of  programs  for  children  from  families  with  secure 
backgrounds.  A series  of  demonstrations  will  be  developed  that  will  provide  for 
preschool  programs  that  include  children  from  all  social  and  economic  groups. 

Demonstrations  to  increase  the  adoption  of  hard-to-place  children.  A 
national  study  supported  by  the  Children's  Bureau  has  revealed  that  there  are  more 
than  3,600  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  attempting  to  provide  care  for 
children  who  have  been  removed  from  their  own  homes  due  to  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, family  instability,  and  physical  or  emotional  difficulties.  This  study 
further  revealed  that  many  children  in  placement  in  these  institutions  could 
profit  from  placement  in  foster  care  or  adoption.  The  Office  of  Child  Development 
proposes  to  initiate  several  demonstrations  designed  to  increase  the  availability 
of  homes  for  children  who  have  been  defined  as  hard-to-place  and  who  are  stigma- 
tized either  by  handicapping  conditions  of  age,  ethnic  identity,  or  institutional 
residence . 

An  increase  of  $8,000,000  is  requested  to  enable  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  to  continue  research  and  demonstration  efforts  initiated  in  FY  1971 
and  to  conduct  further  investigations  of  problems  of  urgent  national  concern 
with  respect  to  child  care  and  child  development. 
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2.  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  

$ 641,000 

$ 79,000 

-$562,000 

Other  expenses  

1,900,000 

225,000 

-1,675,000 

Total  

2,541,000 

304,000 

-2,237,000 

Once  each  decade  since 
White  House  Conference 

1909,  the  President  of 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

the  United  States  has  convened  a 
The  objectives  are  to  evaluate  the 

overall  conditions  of  children  and  youth,  to  advise  the  American  people  on  current 
and  future  problems,  and  to  stimulate  action  by  professional  groups,  private 
citizens,  public  and  private  agencies  in  order  to  develop  the  full  potential  of 
our  greatest  National  resource--America's  young  people. 

Traditionally,  the  Conference  has  consisted  of  a single  event  for  both  children 
and  youth.  While  these  two  age  groups  are  closely  related,  the  problems  and 
institutions  connected  with  each  are  often  different  and  should  be  treated 
separately.  In  recognition  of  these  differences,  the  1970  Conference  was  divided 
into  a White  House  Conference  on  Children,  held  December  13  through  18,  1970, 
and  a White  House  Conference  on  Youth,  to  be  held  April  18  through  22,  1971. 

To  coordinate  the  efforts  of  both  follow-up  groups,  a small  staff  will  be  main- 
tained in  Washington.  The  rest  of  the  Conference  operation  will  be  phased  out. 

The  request  for  a Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriation  of  $304,000,  a decrease  of 
$2,237,000  from  1971,  is  designed  to  meet  the  following  costs: 

* Joint  publication  of  Regional  Conference  reports 

* Salaries  and  fees  for  members  and  staffs  of  follow-up  groups 

* Travel,  meetings  and  per  diem  for  these  groups 

* Processing,  printing  and  distribution  of  both  groups'  reports 

* Phasing  out  all  of  the  White  House  Conference  operation 

* Office  rental,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  remaining  core  group 

required  to  support  these  activities 

No  additional  funds  will  be  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
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3.  Head  Start 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos 

. Amount 

Pos . 

, Amount 

Pos , 

. Amount 

Personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits 









— 

— 

Other 

expenses  . . . 



$353,587,000 



$369,464,000 



+$15,877,000 

Total  

--- 

353,587,000i/ 

... 

369,464,0001/ 

--- 

+15,877,000 

Subactivities : 

a. 

Full-year 
programs  ..... 

— 

278,308,000 

— 

290,552,000 

— 

+12,244,000 

b. 

Experimental 
programs  ..... 

--- 

■ 3,200,000 

— 

3,200,000 

--- 

--- 

c. 

Scmimer  pro- 
grams   

— 

46,579,000 

— 

48,920,000 

— 

+2,341,000 

d. 

Career  develop- 
ment and 
technical 
assistance 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

e 0 

Evaluation  .... 

— 

2,500,000 

— 

3,000,000 

--- 

+500,000 

f. 

Parent  and  child 
centers  

5,000,000 

5,792,000 

+792,000 

Total  ..... 

— 

353,587,000^^ 

— 

369,464,000^/ 

— 

+15,877,000 

1/  The  total  estimated  appropriations  for  Head  Start  are:  FY  1971  - $360,132,000 

FY  1972  - $376,817,000.  Of  these  amounts,  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and 
$7,353,000  in  FY  1972  are  included  in  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  activity. 


Head  Start  is  a comprehensive  preschool  program  designed  to  foster  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  emotional  and  physical  development  of  poor  preschool  children 
and  their  parents.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  preschool  children  from  poor 
families  are  generally  denied  the  learning  experiences  and  atmosphere  available 
in  more  affluent  families.  Head  Start  was  developed  to  correct  this  imbalance; 
it  provides  activities  and  experiences  for  poor  children  designed  to  help  them 
better  develop  their  innate  potential.  This  encompasses  a wide  range  of  social 
services  tailored  to  individual  family  needs  and  a strong  emphasis  upon  parental 
participation  in  program  activities. 
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To  be  effective,  child  development  programs  cannot  treat  the  facets  of  a 
child's  development  in  isolation.  Rather,  the  child,  his  family  and  the 
surroundings  must  be  treated  as  an  entirety.  This  philosophy  is  reflected  in 
the  Head  Start  approach.  Parental  involvement  is  essential  to  the  planning  and 
operation  of  Head  Start.  Parents  are  often  employed  as  staff  in  the  child 
development  center  and  are  encouraged  to  further  develop  and  improve  their 
careers,  and  thus  the  status  of  the  entire  family.  Members  of  the  community 
are  also  encouraged  to  volunteer  their  services.  The  following  tables  reflect 
Head  Start's  program  data  and  characteristics: 


Program  Data 

Children  Served 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Full-year  programs: 

Part-day  

Average  cost  per  child  . 

174,000 

$982 

174,000 

$1,014 

174,000 

$1,047 

Full-day 

Average  cost  per  child  . 

89,000 

$1,200 

89,000 

$1,240 

89,000 

$1,281 

Total,  full-year  

Average  cost  per  child  •. 

263,000 

$1,056 

263,000 

$1,091 

263,000 

$1,127 

Summer  programs  

Average  cost  per  child  ... 

209,000 

$224 

209,000 

$230 

209,000 

$239 

Parent  and  child  centers  .... 
Average  cost  per  child  . . , 

5,400 

$654 

6,600 

$754 

7,400 

$785 

Total  children  served  

477,400 

478,600 

479,400 

"y  Includes  children  served  through  experimental  Head  Start  programs. 

Program  Characteristics 

1970^^ 

Number  of  grants : 


Full-year  programs  897 

Summer  programs  768 

Parent  and  child  centers  20 

Total  1,685 

Number  of  centers : 

Full-year  programs  8,337 

Summer  programs  4,974 

Parent  and  child  centers  29 

Total  13,340 

Average  number  of  children  per  center; 

Full-year  programs  32 

Summer  programs  42 

Parent  and  child  centers  185 


\J  Program  characteristics  in  full-year  and  sxjmmer  programs  are  budgeted  at 
the.  1970  level.  The  decision  on  conversion  of  summer  programs  to  full- 
year  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  grantees . 
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1970  i/ 


Number  of  clashes: 


Full-year  programs  15, 934 

Summer  programs  ^ 12,929 

Average  number  of  children  per  class: 

Full-year  programs  16 

Summer  programs  • . 16 

Number  of  professional  staff: 

Full-year  programs  20,111 

Summer  programs  17,094 

Parent  and  child  centers  105 

Number  of  non-professional  staff: 

Full-year  programs  35,003 

Summer  programs  28,761 

Parent  and  child  centers 387 

Nund>er  of  volunteers : 

Full-year  programs  85,222 

- — grams  47,833 

Parent  and  child  centers  747 

Professional  staff/child  ratio: 

Full-year  programs  1 to  13 

Summer  programs  1 to  12 

Parent  and  child  centers  1 to  5 

Total  adult /chi Id  ratio: 

Full-year  programs  1 to  2 

Sumner  programs  1 to  2 

Parent  and  child  centers  2 to  1 


U Program  characteristics  in  full-year  and  summer  programs  are  budgeted  at 
*”  the  1970  level.  The  decision  on  conversion  of  summer  programs  to  full- 
year  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  grantees. 

A total  of  $369,464,000,  an  Increase  of  $15,877,000  over  the  1971  level 
is  required  to  maintain  the  1971  enrollment : for  471,600  children  in  full-year 

and  summer  programs,  $14,585,000;  for  32  parent  and  child  centers  serving 
7,400  children-,  $792,000;  and  for  additional  cost  associated  with  the  evalua- 
tion of  Head  Start  programs,  $500,000. 
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a.  Full  year  programs  ($290,552,000) 

An  increase  of  $12,244,000  over  the  1971  level  of  $278,308,000  is 
requested  to  maintain  in  FY  1972  the  FY  1971  full-year  enrollment  of  262,900 
children  between  the  ages  of  3 to  5.  This  increase  will  provide  for  the 
increased  cost  of  teachers*  salaries,  and  expendable  supplies.  Full-year 
full  day  programs  operate  on  an  average  of  8 hours  per  day  all  year  long 
and  account  for  34  per  cent  of  the  children  served  in  full-year  programs. 
Full-year  part  day  programs,  which  account  for  the  remaining  66  per  cent 
of  children  served,  operate  on  an  average  of  4 hours  a day  for  approximately 
9 months  per  year.  Full-year  programs  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  community,  family  and  child.  Each  center  is  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  the  child's  development:  his  physical  and  mental  health, 

cognitive  and  social  growth. 

b.  Experimental  programs  ($3,200,000) 

The  request  for  $3,200,000  is  required  to  maintain  the  FY  1971  level 
of  experimental  efforts  in  FY  1972.  Despite  much  attention  and  considerable 
experience,  there  remains  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  represents 
the  most  effective  child  development  program.  There  is  no  clear  indication 
of  which  specific  approaches  are  most  effective  in  developing  children  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  The  purpose  of  the  Head  Start  experimental 
program  is  to  determine  what  effects  specific  curricula  will  have  on  the 
development  of  a Head  Start  child.  Several  curricula  which  have  been 
developed  and  have  proven  successful  under  carefully  controlled  research 
have  been  introduced  in  37  Head  Start  centers  in  order  to  test  their 
effectiveness  under  more  general  operating  conditions  and  to  determine  their 
appropriateness  for  large  scale  operations. 

c . Svunmer  programs  ($48,920,000) 

An  increase  of  $2,341,000  over  the  FY  1971  level  of  $46,579,000  is 
required  to  maintain  in  FY  1972  the  FY  1971  sxammer  program  enrollment  of 
208,700  children.  This  request  reflects  an  overall  increase  for  operations 
and  for  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  summer  programs.  The  summer  pro- 
gram provides  the  same  range  of  service  as  full  year  programs  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  detection  of  medical,  dental  and  other  problems  requiring 
immediate  attention. 

d.  Career  development  and  technical  assistance  ($18,000,000) 

The  request  for  $18,000,000  is  to  maintain  the  Career  Development  and 
Technical  Assistance  program  in  FY  1972  at  the  same  level  as  FY  1971.  Since 
1969,  Head  Start  grantees  have  been  required  to  plan  and  implement  a compre- 
hensive career  development  program  for  staff.  Each  grantee  is  required  to 
establish  a career  development  committee  and  designate  staff  to  develop  a 
career  development  system.  The  primary  goal  of  the  CDTA  program  is  to 
provide  job  stability  and  advancement  opportunity  for  Head  Start  employees 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  staff  performance,  which  will  have  a direct 
impact  on  the  quality  of  service  provided  to  Head  Start  children  and  the 
community.  The  CDTA  program  provides  funds  for  the  following  activities; 

1.  Regional  training  officer  program. --Grants  are  provided  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  State  and  private  nonprofit  corporations  to  serve 
as  training  resources  to  local  Head  Start  programs  and  to  provide  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
training  plans  ($3,800,000), 
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2.  Leadership  development  program, --Grants  are  provided  to  universities 
and  nonprofit  corporations  to  assist  with  the  development  and  training  of 
classroom  personnel.  Training  experiences  are  provided  for  both  professional 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  who  work  with  children  on  a day-to-day  basis 
($4,400,000). 

3.  Career  development  program. --This  component  provides  an  opportunity  for 
approximately  9,000  local  Head  Start  employees  annually  to  attend  local  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  work  toward  academic  certification.  Associate  of 
Art  or  Bachelor  of  Art  degrees  ($4,600,000), 

4.  Technical  assistance. --The  technical  assistance  activity  provides  funds 
for  grants  and  contracts  with  profit  and  nonprofit  corporations  and  for  inter- 
agency agreements  for  the  provision  of  expert  assistance  where  no  expertise 
exists.  Assistance  is  provided  on  an  as-needed  or  preplanned  basis  and  includes 
specific  areas  such  as  curriculum  development,  program  planning  and  administra- 
tion ($3,000,000). 

5.  Special  training, --Funds  are  provided  for  training  in  specific  program 
areas  such  as  parent  involvement,  management  techniques  and  skills 
($2,200,000). 

The  career  development  and  technical  assistance  program  represents  a critical 
element  of  our  drive  toward  improved  quality  in  all  Head  Start  programs.  A 
variety  of  career  development  and  training  designs  are  necessary  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  wide  range  of  needs  as  defined  by  local  communities. 

e.  Evaluation  programs  ($3,000,000) 

An  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  FY  1971  level  of  $2,500,000  is  proposed 
for  expanded  evaluation  of  demonstration  projects  in  key  areas  such  as  training, 
curriculum  and  parent  participation.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  evaluation  pro- 
gram is  to  give  to  management  a continuing  assessment  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  services  provided  through  Head  Start  centers  and  to  utilize  this  informa- 
tion to  improve  Head  Start  programs  and  other  programs  related  to  children. 
Evaluation  projects  are  designed  to  provide  pertinent  information  about  the 
effectiveness  and  impact  of  planned  variation  experiments,  health  services, 
social  services  and  parent  involvement  on  the  development  of  Head  Start  children 
and  their  families.  Such  evaluation  results  are  essential  in  determining  which 
program  elements  should  be  expanded  or  instituted  on  a larger  scale  within  the 
overall  structure  of  the  program.  The  substantial  amount  of  research  and 
evaluative  information  bearing  on  these  questions  which  have  accumulated  over 
the  past  five  years  must  also  be  utilized  fully  to  aid  management  decision- 
making and  improve  program  quality. 


f , Parent  and  child  centers  ($5,792,000) 

A request  of  $5,792,000  is  required  to  maintain  32  Parent  and  Child 
Centers  in  FY  1972.  An  increase  of  $792,000  above  the  FY  1971  level  of 
$5,000,000  is  required  to  annualize  costs  for  3 additional  centers  trans- 
ferred to  OCD  from  OEO  in  1971.  The  Parent  and  Child  Centers  program  was 
established  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  start  preventative  action  against 
the  effects  of  poverty  at  a very  early  age.  The  centers  are  designed  to 
help  the  family  unit  function  more  effectively  while  enhancing  the  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  develop  to  their  full  potential.  During  FY  1972,  2,400 
families  with  7,400  children  will  be  served  in  32  centers. 
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4.  Salaries  and  Expenses 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos 

. Amount 

Personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  . . 

419 

$6,202,000 

432 

$7,229,000 

+13 

+$1,027,000 

2,119,000 



2,571,000 



4452,000 

Total  

419 

8,321,00oi/ 

432 

9,  800, 000^/ 

+13 

+1,  479,000 

1/  Includes  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and  $7,353,000  in  FY  1972  for  the  direction 
and  administration  of  Head  Start. 


The  Office  of  Child  Development  serves  as  an  advisor  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  national  policies  and  programs  which  have  a major 
impact  on  the  development  of  children  and  youth.  The  Office  arranges  for  the 
accumulation  and  analysis  of  information  on  programs  serving  children;  reviews 
program  plans  and  budgets  in  the  area  ul  early  childhood;  coordinates  the 
development  of  priorities  and  strategies  for  early  childhood  research  and 
demonstrations  and  seeks  to  promote  the  development  of  institutional  arrange- 
ments at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level  to  facilitate  the  effective  delivery 
of  high  quality  programs  for  children  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  activity  provides  financing  for  the  administration,  management  and 
support  of  activities  associated  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs.  Staff  of  these  two  Bureaus  are  engaged 
in  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  organizations  and 
grantees  and  in  the  development  of  policies,  program  standards  and  regulations. 

Typical  of  the  Office's  technical  assistance  efforts  is  a joint  project 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  review  State  and  local  day  care 
licensing  requirements,  including  an  analysis  of  current  licensing  processes 
in  each  of  the  50  States.  This  project  is  designed  to  engage  State  and  local 
licensing  personnel,  administrators  and  program  operators  in  a thorough  assess- 
ment of  the  difficulties  involved  in  qualifying  for  a day  care  license.  The 
study  will  provide  the  information  required  to  assess  the  level  at  which 
adequate  protection  of  children  can  be  assured  while  maintaining  reasonable 
licensing  standards.  A second  technical  assistance  effort  involves  a coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Ccmimission.  The  Office  of  Child 
Development  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are  engaged  in  a joint 
project  to  demonstrate  innovative  techniques  for  working  with  State  and  local 
groups  in  creating  community  coordinated  child  care  organizations.  This 
project  will  aid  in  clarifying  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  coordinating 
child  care  resources  at  the  State  and  local  level,  as  well  as  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  new  child  care  delivery  systems. 
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In  addition,  the  Office  provides  consultation  and  guidance  to  various 
national  organizations  and  groups  interested  in  child  development  activities. 
During  F5f  1971  the  Children's  Bureau  provided  assistance  and  guidance  to  the 
National  Christopher  Street  Society  in  planning  a national  conference  for 
foster  parents.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  identify  problems  asso- 
ciated with. the  recruitment,  training  and  support  of  foster  parents  and  to 
plan  strategies  for  meeting  these  problems.  The  Children's  Bureau  serves  as 
a "place  to  go,"  a resource  for  information  and  help  with  problems  related  to 
child  rearing  and  family  life. 

A total  of  $9,800,000,  an  increase  of  $ 1,479,000  over  the  1971  level,  is 
required  to  support  the  activities  associated  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs . 

Children's  Bureau 


The  Children's  Bureau  is  responsible  for  conducting  research  and  demon- 
stration activities  in  the  early  childhood  area  and  for  developing  standards, 
guidelines  and  technical  assistance  materials  for  use  in  carrying  out  children's 
programs.  The  Bureau  identifies  areas  requiring  new  or  revised  policies  and 
regulations  and,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations, works  to  stimulate  increases  in  the  availability  and  quality  of 
children's  services  throughout  the  country.  The  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
preparing  pamphlets  and  other  materials  on  child  development  programs  and  for 
leading  Federal  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  children. 

Head  Start 


The  Bureau  of  Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Head  Start  programs.  It  develops  policies,  guidelines  and 
operating  procedures  with  respect  to  the  various  activities  associated  with 
Head  Start  and  develops  standards  and  guides  for  Head  Start  grantees.  It  also 
provides  guidance  to  the  Director  and  regional  offices  on  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  Head  Start  resources. 

Research  and  Demonstration 

An  increase  of  7 positions  and  $87,000  is  requested  to  provide  additional 
support  to  carry  out  effectively  the  increased  research  and  demonstration  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  Office.  Staff  must  be  recruited  with  the  capability  and 
training  to  review  and  evaluate  research  programs  and  to  provide  technical 
support  and  direction  to  local  groups,  such  as  Model  Cities  and  planning 
councils,  who  are  participating  with  OCD  in  conducting  selected  demonstrations. 
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National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy 

An  increase  of  6 positions  and  $67,000  is  requested  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy.  This  Center  was 
established  in  response  to  the  growing  concern  about  the  status  of 
children  in  our  society.  It  encompasses  three  components:  a Child 

Development  Information  Secretariat,  a Children *s  Concern  Center,  and  a 
Division  for  Vulnerable  Children.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  identify  and  promote 
improvements  in  conditions  which  adversely  affect  the  growth  and  development 
of  children. 

An  increase  of  $166,000  is  requested  to  cover  the  costs  associated  with 
the  activities  and  projects  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Center.  These  activities 
will  include  seminars,  conferences  and  panels  to  review  problems  of  national 
concern  and  to  issue  special  reports  regarding  specific  issues  in  the  area 
of  child  rearing  and  child  development. 

Career  Development  for  Lower  Grade  Employees 

An  increase  of  $50,000  is  requested  to  continue  and  expand  the  university- 
based  career  development  program  for  lower  grade  employees.  In  response  to  the 
growing  concern  about  the  lack  of  career  development  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  lower  grade  employees  within  OCD  and  DREW,  a pilot  career 
development  program  was  initiated  with  the  Federal  City  College  during  FY  1971. 
This  project  enables  employees  who  are  selected  by  the  college  to  acquire  a 
college  degree  while  continuing  to  work  for  the  Office.  This  project  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  plans  are  for 
continuation  and  expansion  in  FY  1972. 

Other  Increases 

An  increase  of  $934,000  is  requested  to  cover  additional  personnel  costs. 
This  request  provides  $223,000  for  annualization  of  the  additional  costs  of  the 
"Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970";  $435,000  increase  for  the  annualization 
of  new  positions  authorized  in  1971;  $40,000  for  additional  full  year  costs 
associated  with  new  positions;  $100,000  for  statutory  within  grade  promotions; 
$136,000  for  the  net  additional  cost  for  the  increase  in  average  employment  of 
9 man-years.  Some  positions  were  not  filled  all  of  FY  1971  but  will  be  filled 
during  FY  1972. 

An  increase  of  $175,000  is  required  to  restore  funds  transferred  to  GSA 
for  rental  costs  in  FY  1971.  This  increase  represents  the  minimum  amount 
needed  in  FY  1972  to  finance  costs  associated  with  communications  and  utility 
services  and  rental  of  space  in  regional  offices. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:  Research  and  Demonstration  (Social  Security  Act,  Section  426) 


1971 

Pos . Amount 


Authorization 


1972 

Budget 
Estimate 
Pos . Amount 


$5,500,000 


Indefinite 


$13,500,000 


Purpose : The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  financial  support  for 

(1)  special  research  or  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  child  welfare 
which  are  of  regional  or  national  significance,  and  (2)  special  projects  for 
the  demonstration  of  new  methods  or  facilities  which  show  promise  of  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  advancement  of  child  welfare  services. 

Explanation:  Grants  may  be  made  at  95  percent  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 

to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  engaged  in  research  or 
child  welfare  activities.  Grantees  are  required  to  provide  at  least  5 percent 
of  total  direct  costs. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  The  Office  of  Child  Development  received  its  first 
appropriation  for  research  and  demonstration  in  FY  1971.  Funds  provided  under 
the  FY  1971  appropriation  have  supported  the  following  projects:  development 

of  a multi-media  course  in  child  care  for  high  school  students;  design  of 
alternative  mechanisms  for  child  advocacy  at  the  local  level;  demonstration  of 
methods  to  bring  about  change  in  institutional  care  of  children;  demonstration 
of  training  programs  for  foster  parents;  development  of  a parent  education  pro- 
gram for  mothers  using  public  pediatric  clinics;  and  development  of  curriculum 
and  certification  procedures  for  new  career  child  care  workers. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Projects  funded  under  the  FY  1971  appropriation  will  be 
evaluated  for  continued  funding  during  FY  1972,  The  primary  emphasis  of  the 
FY  1972  research  and  demonstration  program  will  be  on  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  different  models  of  day  care  for  children  at  various  ages; 
the  development  of  projects  designed  to  provide  a male  identity  for  fatherless 
boys;  projects  to  study  the  impact  on  children  and  parents  who  participate  in 
a socio-economically  mixed  child  development  program;  and  projects  to  demon- 
strate innovative  uses  of  television  for  young  children. 

Activity:  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


1972 

1971 

Budget 

Estimate 

Pos . Amount 

Authorization  Pos, 

, Amount 

$2,541,000 



$304,000 

Purpose ; Funds  are  provided  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
convened  by  the  President  to  evaluate  the  overall  conditions  of  children  and 
youth,  to  advise  the  American  people  on  current  and  future  problems,  and  to 
stimulate  action  by  professional  groups,  private  citizens  and  public  and  private 
agencies  ia  order  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  our  greatest  National 
resource. 


Explanation;  Once  each  decade  since  1909,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  convened  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Traditionally, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has  discussed,  evaluated  and 
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reported  on  the  problems  and  conditions  of  both  children  and  youth  in  a single 
conference.  While  these  two  categories  are  closely  related,  the  problems  and 
institutions  connected  with  each  are  often  different  and  should  be  treated 
separately.  In  recognition  of  these  differences,  a White  House  Conference  on 
Children  was  held  December  13  through  18,  1970  and  a White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  will  be  held  April  18  through  22,  1971. 

Accomplishments : The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  last  December  discussed 

those  conditions  and  problems  associated  with  the  years  from  birth  to  age  14. 
This  Conference  involved  goal-oriented  forums  made  up  of  experts  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors  who  discussed  and  evaluated  past  and  present  programs  for 
children  and  recommended  alternative  courses  of  action  for  policy  makers  at  the 
National,  State  and  local  levels. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Youth  in  the  Spring  of  1971  will  deal  with  the 
questions  associated  with  young  people  from  age  14  to  24.  This  Conference  will 
be  participation-oriented  in  the  sense  that  it  will  attempt  to  give  young 
people  a greater  degree  of  participation  in  society.  The  Conference  will 
discuss  those  issues  of  greatest  concern  to  young  people  today  (the  draft, 
education,  drugs,  etc.)  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  relate  to  adult  insti- 
tutional leaders. 


Activity:  Head  Start  (Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  Title  II, 

Section  222) 


1972 

Budget 

1971 Estimate 

Pos . Amount  Authorization  Pos . Amount 

$353,587,0001/  2/  $369,464, OOol/ 

\/  The  total  estimated  appropriations  for  Head  Start  are;  FY  1971-$360,132,000 
FY  1972-$376, 817,000.  Of  these  amounts,  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and 
$7,353,000  in  FY  1972  are  included  in  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  activity. 
Authorization  expires  June  30,  1971. 


Purpose ; Head  Start  is  a comprehensive  preschool  program  for  poor  children  and 
their  families.  It  encompasses  a wide  range  of  developmental  activities  in  Full 
Year  and  Summer  programs,  a wide  range  of  social  services  tailored  to  the  indi- 
vidual family  needs  and  a strong  emphasis  upon  parental  participation  in  program 
activities.  In  addition,  experimental  programs  are  being  operated  to  develop 
better  intervention  techniques.  A variety  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
activities  are  sponsored  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  offered.  Experi- 
mental Parent  and  Child  Centers  which  serve  families  with  children  under  three 
years  of  age  are  operating  to  prevent  the  harmful  effect  of  provety. 

Explanation;  The  grants  are  made  to  Community  Action  Agencies  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  which  qualify  for  Federal  assistance.  Grants  for 
the  operation  of  Head  Start  centers  are  based  on  an  80  percent  Federal  share 
and  a 20  percent  non-Federal  share. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  In  1971,  262,900  children  were  served  in  the  Full 
Year  and  Full  Year  experimental  programs  and  208,700  were  served  in  the  Summer 
programs.  As  a part  of  the  Full  Year  program,  37  experimental  programs  were 
sponsored  utilizing  8 different  approaches  to  early  childhood  development. 
Thirty-two  Parent  and  Child  Centers  were  fully  operative  in  FY  1971,  of  which 
three  were  transferred  from  OEO  to  OCD  during  the  year. 

Objectives  for  1972;  The  Full  Year  and  experimental  programs  will  serve 
262,900  children  in  1972,  the  same  level  as  in  1971.  The  Summer  program  will 
also  be  continued  at  the  1971  enrollment  level  of  208,700  children.  Thirty-two 
Parent  and  Child  Centers  will  continue  operation. 
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Activity;  Salaries  and  Expenses  (Act  of  April  9,  1912,  37  Stat.  79, 

42  U.S.C.  191)  ( Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, as  amended. 
Title  II,  Section  222) 


1972 

Budget 

1971  Estimate 

Pos . Amount  Authorization  Pos , Amount 

419  $8,321,00q1/  2/  432  $9,800, OOol/ 

yj  Includes  $6,545,000  in  FY  1971  and  $7,353,000  in  FY  1972  for  the  direction 
and  administration  of  Head  Start. 

Act  of  April  9,  1912 — Indefinite 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — Authorization  expires  June  30,  1971. 


Purpose;  This  activity  provides  financing  for  the  administration,  management 
and  support  of  activities  associated  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau 
of  Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs.  Staff  of  these  two  Bureaus  are 
engaged  in  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  organizations 
and  grantees  and  in  the  development  of  policies,  program  standards  and  regula- 
tions . 

Explanation;  Funds  are  used  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the 
Director  and  for  salaries  and  related  expenses  for  activities  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs. 

Accomplishments  in  1971;  A primary  focus  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
during  FY  1971  was  on  assessing  program  activities  and  on  establishing  and 
implementing  new  operating  procedures.  Key  management  processes  have  been 
implemented  at  the  National  Office  to  ensure  effective  planning,  coordination 
and  evalxiation  of  ongoing  programs.  A monitoring  design  has  been  developed 
and  implemented  at  the  regional  level  to  assess  the  operational  status  of  local 
programs.  A Division  for  Program  Management  has  been  established  within  the 
Bureau  of  Head  Start  and  Child  Service  Programs  to  serve  as  a focal  point  for 
improving  the  management  and  operation  of  Head  Start  programs.  A National 
Center  for  Child  Advocacy  has  been  established  within  the  Children's  Bureau  to 
coordinate  and  plan  the  Federal  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  children. 

Objectives  for  1972;  Efforts  to  plan  and  coordinate  child  development  programs, 
including  research  in  the  early  childhood  area,  will  be  continued  and  expanded 
during  FY  1972.  Continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of 
Head  Start  programs  through  increased  experimentation  and  evaluation.  Additional 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  activities  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  ensure 
that  the  knowledge  and  information  gained  through  the  work  of  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Advocacy  and  from  research  and  demonstrations  are  incorporated 
into  ongoing  programs  for  children  and  youth. 
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New  Positions  Requested 
Fiscal  Year  1972 


Annual  . 

Grade 

Number 

Salary 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Research  and  Demonstration: 

Social  Science  Research  Analyst 

GS-14 

1 

$20,815 

Social  Science  Research  Analyst  

GS-13 

2 

35,522 

Research  Analyst  

GS-11 

2 

25,230 

Secretary  

GS-5 

2 

13,876 

7 

95,443 

National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy: 

Children  Program  Analyst  

GS-13 

1 

17,761 

Secretary  

GS-5 

1 

6,938 

2 

24,699 

Division  for  Vulnerable  Children: 

Social  Science  Specialist  

GS-13 

1 

17,761 

Secretary  

GS-5 

1 

6,938 

2 

24,699 

'Child  Development  Information  Secretariat: 

Technical  Information  Specialist  

GS-12 

1 

15,040 

Secretary 

GS-5 

1 

6,938 

2 

21,978 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities  

13 

166,819 

Appropriation  Title 
Office  for  civil  rights 
Departmental  management 
General  provisions 


1972  Appropriation 
Estimate 

Pos. 

Amount 

620 

$11,879,000 

2,617 

.53,525,000 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EDWARD  ZIGLER,  DIRECTOR 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

SAUL  R.  ROSOFF,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

RICHARD  E.  ORTON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  HEAD- 
START AND  CHILD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
WALTER  MAZAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
JERRY  SUTTON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

PRESTON  LEE,  BUDGET  AND  ACCOUNTING  OFFICER,  OFFICE 
OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST  INCREASE 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  hear  the  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
under  HEW. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  the  1971  comparable  appropriation 
was  $369,949,000;  the  recommendation  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972 
is  $393,068,000,  an  increase  of  $23  million  plus. 

Now,  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  funds  are  to  go  directly  to  HEW 
instead  of  to  OEO  and  then  transferred  back. 

NONAUTHORIZATION  OF  HEADSTART 

However,  we  have  another  problem  in  that  the  Headstart  is  now 
without  authorization.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a new  authorization 
before  we  markup  the  bill.  So,  $369  million  of  this  request  is 
unauthorized. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Why  don’t  we  wait  until  we  get  an  authoriza- 
tion before  you  come  in  ? 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  the  whole  amount  is  unauthorized  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  $369  million. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  the  total. 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  is  $13  million  in  the  request  that  is 
authorized  for  research  and  demonstrations.  And  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $9,800,000  is  authorized. 

Senator  Cotton.  Why  don’t  you  let  him  file  his  statement  and  give  a 
brief  summary  of  it  and  then  we  won’t  have  to  call  him  back  if  they 
authorize  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  That  is  what  we  did  with  the  whole 
OEO  group.  We  said,  put  some  statements  in  so  that  we  will  get  that 
out  of  the  way.  Then  when  it  is  authorized,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a look  at  them.  That  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $13  million,  while  it  is  small  in 
money,  is  a very  important  part  of  his  operation.  I think  he  wants 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  consider  the  $13  million  and  the  salaries 
and  expenses. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  record,  Dr.  Zigler,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  is  here  with  his  staff.  We  will  put  all  the 
names  in  the  record,  Doctor. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  The  names  should  certainly  go  in  the  record : my  deputy, 
Mr.  Eosoff ; Mr.  Orton  for  the  Bureau  of  Headstart ; Mr.  Sutton ; of 
course,  Mr.  Miller  is  here  to  represent  the  Department,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  the  budget  for  HEW. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Your  biographical  sketch  and  prepared  state- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  biographical  sketch  and  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Biogeaphioal  Sketch  of  Edwabd  F.  Ziglee 

Position : Director,  OfiBce  of  Child  Development. 

Birthplace  and  date : Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  1, 1930. 

Education : University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. — B.A.  and  M.A. ; 
University  of  Texas,  Ph.D. 

Experience : 

Present : Director,  OfiSce  of  Child  Development. 

1959-1970:  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director,  Child  Development  Pro* 
gram,  Yale  University. 

1958-1959 : Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Missouri 

1957-1958:  Worcester  State  Hospital  (Massachusetts),  Psychological  Intern. 

1956-1957 : Texas  Child  Cuidance  Clinic,  Staff  Psychologist. 

Association  Membership : 

American  Academy  on  Mental  Retardation. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  Fellow. 

American  Psychological  Association,  Fellow. 

Psychonomic  Society. 

Sigma  Xi. 

Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development. 

Publications  : 117  Publications,  papers,  and  reviews. 

Peepaeed  Statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  present 
to  you  the  first  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Child  Development  which  fully 
reflects  the  scope  of  our  mission. 

Our  total  budget  request  for  FY  1972  is  for  $393,068,000,  a net  increase  of 
$23,119,000  over  the  FY  1971  comparable  appropriation  of  $369,019,000.  Of  this 
increase  $16,685,000  is  required  to  maintain  Head  Start  at  its  present  level  of 
472,000  children  served ; $8,000,000  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a number  of  new 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to  focus  on  problems  and  issues  associated 
with  effective  early  childhood  programs  and  youth  development;  the  remaining 
increase  of  $671,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  13  additional  positions  and  related 
cost  to  support  our  research  and  demonstration  activities.  These  increased  staff 
positions  shall  play  a major  role  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  Head  Start 
demonstrations  as  well  as  those  demonstrations  we  undertake  with  funds  appro- 
priated directly  for  our  research  and  demonstration  activity.  The  decrease  of 
$2,237,000  is  due  to  nonrecurring  costs  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

I must  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  Head  Start  program  is  author- 
ized under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  expires  June  30,  1971.  I have 
testified  in  favor  of  extension  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Administration. 

This  budget  reveals  the  three  major  functions  of  OCD  to  be  these : first,  we 
conduct  experimental  demonstration  programs  and  research  in  the  development 
and  delivery  of  services  to  children  and  youth  of  all  economic  groups;  second, 
we  operate  the  major  child  development  program  for  preschool  children  of  the 
poor.  Project  Head  Start;  and,  finally,  we  serve  as  the  nation’s  advocate  for 
children  at  the  Federal  level.  In  support  of  our  advocacy  role,  we  attempt  to 
bring  about  the  coordination  of  services  to  children  to  the  extent  ix>ssible  under 
present  legislation. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  CONCERNING  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

First,  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the  problems  of  children  and  youth  may 
be  traced  to  a common  source : the  segregation  of  age  groups  which  is  pervasive 
in  our  society.  There  can  be  little  wonder  that  adolescents  behave  in  anti-social 
ways  when  adults  appear  to  place  so  little  value  on  their  talents  and  offer  them  so 
few  meaningful  roles  to  play.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  younger  children 
can  and  do  learn  much  from  older  children,  yet,  with  our  present  educational 
system  we  have  created  few  means  by  which  to  bring  them  together. 

In  the  past  year,  OCD  has  used  a portion  of  its  research  and  demonstration 
funds  to  begin  development  of  a parenting  course  for  adolescents,  in  which  the 
actual  care  of  young  children  in  Head  Start  or  day  care  centers  shall  play  an 
important  role.  The  development  and  demonstration  of  this  course  shall  be  con- 
tinued during  FY  1972,  and  in  addition  we  will  undertake  a demonstration  pro- 
gram in  which  teenage  boys  work  with  younger  Head  Start  boys  who  have  no 
father  present  in  the  home.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  young  children  will  profit 
by  the  experience  of  having  an  older  child  as  a model,  and  that  the  adolescent 
will  gain  from  the  opportunity  to  have  a significant  impact  on  the  life  of  a 
young  child. 

Another  approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  is  programming 
for  family  development  in  the  home,  rather  than  relying  exclusively  on  center- 
based  projects  which  separate  parents  and  children,  I have  already  mentioned 
our  projected  course  in  parenting  for  the  parents  of  tomorrow;  in  order  to 
address  the  needs  of  families  today,  OCD  will  develop  and  demonstrate  “Home 
Start”  programs  which  will  be  added  to  existing  Head  Start  Centers  to  provide 
services  to  parents  and  children  of  Head  Start  age  and  younger  in  the  home. 
Mothers  and  fathers  who  wish  to  participate  will  be  offered  regular  assistance  in 
homemaking  skiUs  and  good  child  development  practices.  The  costs  of  Home 
Start  demonstrations  for  FY  1972  are  estimated  to  be  $500,000,  which  shall  be 
provided  through  the  experimental  programs  funds  in  our  Head  Start  budget. 
The  benefit  of  this  kind  of  program  is,  of  course,  that  the  effects  of  a develop- 
mental home  life  are  far  more  long-lasting  and  continuous  than  we  could  ever 
expect  from  a few  hours  a week  in  a developmental  center  alone. 

I must  not  lead  you  to  believe  that  extended  and  improved  day  care  and  child 
development  programs  are  not  a good  investment;  they  are.  What  I wish  to 
make  clear  is  that  we  must  not  move  solely  in  the  direction  of  making  develop- 
mental experiences  available  to  economically  deprived  children  only  by  providing 
services  outside  their  homes.  The  parents  of  such  children  deserve  to  have  a 
choice  as  to  how  their  children  will  be  served  just  as  do  middle  class  parents. 
Even  as  we  attempt  to  create  the  programs  which  will  make  this  choice  a reality, 
however,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  children  whose  mothers 
must  work  are  now  cared  for  in  ways  which  do  not  enhance,  and  often  actually 
retard,  their  develooment.  During  the  past  year  OCD  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  preparing  materials  to  assist  current  and  potential  day  care  providers  and 
in  developing  mechanisms  by  which  day  care  resources  can  be  created  and 
utilized.  These  efforts  necessarily  entail  demonstration  projects  through  which 
we  assess  the  merits  of  different  approaches  to  the  care  of  young  children  who 
are  away  from  their  mothers  during  the  day.  Our  day  care  demonstration  activi- 
ties in  FY  1972  include  the  development  of  a training  and  certification  process 
for  child  care  workers  below  the  B.A.  level  and  testing  methods  of  increasing 
the  child  development  competence  of  present  day  care  providers,  as  well  as 
demonstrating  and  evaluating  innovative  curricula.  I might  mention  educators, 
and  public  and  private  organizations.  We  are  now  undertaking  a demonstration 
of  methods  to  bring  about  needed  change  in  residential  institutions  for  children, 
a need  which  was  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  recent  televised  documentary 
on  institutionalized  abuse  of  children  across  the  nation. 

We  shall  also  engage  in  several  demonstrations  directed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  foster  care.  If  we  are  to  move  away  from  instituitional  care  of  chil- 
dren who  must  be  away  from  their  parents,  it  is  vital  that  foster  homes  be 
developed  in  which  children  can  receive  better  care  than  what  they  would 
experience  even  in  a well-run  institution.  Finally,  we  are  attempting,  through 
carefully  evaluated  demonstration  projects  to  provide  emergency  services  for 
families  in  order  to  prevent  separation  of  children  from  their  parents  at  all, 
and  will  be  demonstrating  different  methods  of  recruitment  of  adoptive  parents 
for  hard-to-place  children. 

I hope  you  will  agree  that  our  plans  for  expending  the  $393,068,000  we  have 
iequested  for  1972  are  appropriate  means  for  enhancing  the  lives  of  our  nation’s 
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children.  I am  confident  that  the  Office  of  Child  Development,  with  your  support, 
can  serve  the  important  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

I will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  wish  to  raise. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  I can  briefly  summarize  my  statement. 

FOCAL  POINT  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  WASHINGTON  CHILDREN 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Child  Development  is 
a relatively  new  office.  We  have  been  in  busine^  now  something  on 
the  order  of  about  2 years.  However,  I think  that  over  the  life  of  this 
office  we  have  now  managed  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
and  begun  to  do  the  job  that  the  President  has  'assigned  to  us,  being 
the  focal  point  of  concern  about  the  children  here  in  Washington. 

In  that  capacity,  we  have  three  primary  responsibilities,  the  first 
being  the  quality 

Senator  Magnuson.  Can  you  do  this  first  ? I think  it  will  put  it  in 
better  perspective. 

How  much  of  the  $369  million  not  authorized  is  Head  Start? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  I thought. 

So  we  are  speaking  about  Head  Start  solely  and  exclusively  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  For  the  unauthorized  part,  yes;  that  is  corr^.  But  the 
$13.5  million 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  get  to  that.  We  can  hear  that. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  is  the  whole  amount  for  Head  Start 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  not  authorized. 

Go  ahead. 

TEACHER  SALARY  INCREASE 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  So,  we  do  not  have  responsibility  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, and  I would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  increase  that  is  being 
requested  for  Headstart  for  this  coming  year  which  is  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  in  our  request  is  to  provide  for  approximately  4.6  percent 
increase  in  salary  for  the  teachers  in  the  Headstart  programs  who 
really  have  not  had  full  cost-of-living  increases  since  the  beginning 
of  Headstart,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  supplies  and  expendables  which 
have  been  depelted  over  the  last  4 or  5 years,  but  we  have  never  had  the 
money  to  replace  them. 

So,  it  is  an  increase  of  approximately  $16  million  or  $17  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  say  that  that  increase  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  472,000  children  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INNOVATIVE  EFFORTS  IN  HEADSTART 

In  addition  to  the  Headstart  effort  which  also  includes  our  current 
child  center,  an  experimental  program  for  younger  children,  we  have 
gone  on  and  are  likely  to  increase  our  efforts  by  mounting  some  new 
innovative  efforts  in  Headstart. 

Health  Start  Program 

One  is  underway  this  summer,  namely,  the  Health  Start  Program 
which  we  have  placed  in  28  localities  around  the  country.  This  is  a 
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summer  program  that  is  directed  primarily  to  improving  the  health 
of  children  as  well  as  introducing  health  education  to  children,  staff, 
and  parents.  We  follow  up  in  these  locations  to  provide  the  health 
needs  that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  summer  screening  effort. 

Homestart  Program 

In  addition  to  this,  we  will  be  mounting  a program  late  this  fall 
which  we  will  be  calling  Homestart,  to  provide  another  vehicle  to 
improve  the  life  of  poor  children  in  this  country.  This  will  be  an  effort 
instead  of  bringing  .children  to  centers  we  will  utilize  some' of  the  ex- 
perimental innovations  which  have  been  conducted  in  this  country 
which  will  indicate  if  you  go  into  the  home  where  the  parent  is,  work 
with  the  parent  and  have  her  parenting  quality  increased  you  get  even 
a greater  payoff  for  the  child.  We  will  be  mounting  that  program 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  call  that  program  Homestart? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Home  start. 

Senator  Cotton.  May  I interrupt  with  a question  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes ; go  ahead. 

Approach  to  Homestart  Program 

Senator  Coiton.  I read  with  a great  deal  of  interest  your  reference 
to  the  Homestart  program.  I am  curious  to  know,  however,  how  the 
approach  is  made. 

What  I am  getting  at  is  that  I think  it  is  a splendid  program  to  help 
the  families  begin  right  in  the  home  and  where  it  is  most  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  I come  from  a State  that  has  a lot  of  rather  poor 
people  living  in  the  mountain  communities.  Sometimes  there  is  quite  a 
lot  of  resentment  when  somebody  comes  into  the  home  and  undertakes 
to  start  telling  them  how  to  live. 

What  approach  do  you  have  ? You  do  not  send  your  workers  out  into 
these  homes  uninvited  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Of  course  not. 

Your  point  is  extremely  well  taken.  Senator. 

The  whole  concept  of  Homestart  is  not  to  impose  yourself  on  any 
family.  It  is  a voluntary  program.  The  people  who  come  in  your 
homes  are  not  coming  there  as  a group  of  experts  telling  you  what 
to  do.  Actually,  these  will  be  people  from  the  commimity,  themselves, 
who  get  a special  course  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  with  the  parents. 
They  will  be  the  people  from  the  community  who  will  be  supervised 
in  conducting  these  activities. 

What  we  must  avoid  is  this  conception  that  some  expert  will  go  into 
your  home  and  tell  you  how  to  raise  your  children.  That  is  not  the 
concept  at  all.  It  will  be  people  from  the  community  well  trained  in  a 
circumscribed  course. 

There  will  be  an  Outreach  program  from  the  Headstart  center  in  that 
neighborhood.  If  the  mother  wants  this  kind  of  assistance,  she  will 
say,  “Yes ; I would  like  to  try  it.” 

She  will  probably  be  encountering  somebody  very  sensitive  to  her 
needs  in  her  neighborhood. 

The  approach  is  not  to  say,  “I  know  all  about  childbearing  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  raise  Johnny.” 
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The  point  will  be,  “TVhat  is  it  that  you  would  like  to  accomplish 
with  your  own  children  ? I will  try  to  tell  you  what  we  know  in  help- 
ing to  accomplish  that.” 

Tliis  will  have  to  do  with  how  you  buy  commodities,  things  at 
the  cheapest  price,  how  you  prepare  nutritious  meals. 

We  now  have  had  a number  of  experiments  around  the  country 
utilizing  this.  They  have  been  very  successful.  So  that,  we  are  very 
tuned  into  this  problem  and  are  going  to  be  very  wary  not  to 

Senator  Ccrrrox.  My  question  was  not  derogatory.  I was  sure  that 
was  your  attitude. 

Awareness  of  Program 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  How  does  the  mother,  the  people  in  the 
home,  hear  of  this  program?  Through  children  who  are  attending 
Headkart  sessions? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  There  will  be  an  Outreach  program  of  this  kind  making 
them  aware  of  it  through  the  Headstart  program,  our  experience  in 
other  communities  where  this  has  been  mounted  on  an  experimental 
level  says  you  don’t  get  any  sparsity  of  takers. 

People  hear  about  the  program  provided  it  is  a good  program  and 
they  volunteer  for  it  very  readily.  It  is  a help  to  the  mother  to  have 
this  kind  of  supplemental  support-  in  the  home. 

The  other  point  that  I should  make  is  that  this  will  be  an  experi- 
mental program.  I don’t  think  we  would  try  something  on  a massive 
scale.  We  are  trying  about  establishing  Id  the  first  year,  30  the 
second  year. 

Senator  Cottox.  Thank  you. 

Program  Cost 

Senator  Magxitsox.  How  much  do  you  plan,  if  you  get  the  funds, 
to  use  for  the  Homestart  ? Can  you  break  that  down  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

That  entire  program  would  be  under  a million  dollars. 

Senator  W\gxi:sox.  Sort  of  a pilot  program  to  find  out  where  you 
are  going  and  get  a little  experience  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Exactly,  to  see  what  bugs  are  in  it,  what  is  more 
effective. 

We  will  try  three  or  four  different  ways  of  doing  it. 

In  some  of  these  programs,  the  child  will  come  to  Headstart  1 day 
a week. 

XEAIBER  OF  CURRENT  HEADSTART  UNITS 

Senator  W\gnuson.  How  many  Headstart  units  do  we  have  in  the 
country  now  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  In  terms  of  guarantees,  full  year,  we  have  roughly  800 
summer  programs.  Each  of  these  has  roughly  six  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  more  than  that  all  over  the  country, 
don’t  you  ? More  than  800  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  These  are  grants. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  many  Headstart  units  are  operating  in 
the  country  ? Do  you  have  any  figure  on  that  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes ; the  number  of  centers  is  13,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  I thought.  It  was  a great  number. 
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Dr.  ZiGLER.  Each  of  those  centers  has  probably  an  average  of  two 
classes  so  that  if  you  talk  about  the  number  of  classes  in  both  summer 
and  full  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  29,000  classes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  there  are  about  18,000  units  that  are 
operative  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  13,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  includes  the  summer  units  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  8,000  full-year  units,  approximately  5,000  summer  units. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  the  summer  units  operate  when  they 
are  on  the  school  grounds  when  the  school  is  closed  for  the  other  kids? 
They  just  come  to  Headstart  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  They  just  come  to  Headstart.  All  the  children  who  are 
there  would  be  Headstart  children.  However,  schools  around  the  coun- 
try are  moving,  not  a great  number  of  them,  but  many  of  them  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  concept  of  community  schools.  So  you 
may  have  a summer  Headstart  program  and  some  other  locally  fed- 
erally sponsored  program,  too. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  the  school  officials  would  notify,  it  would 
be  common  knowledge  where  the  summer  schools  were  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Headstart  has  been  a pretty  stable 
operation  for  3 years,  they  usually  use  the  same  place  each  summer. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  usually  know ; yes. 

FOSTER  CARE  PROGRAM 

What  about  the  foster  care  program,  the  demonstration  in  that? 
Is  this  a new  pilot  operation,  too  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  It  is  a new  pilot  operation. 

INCEEASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  FOSTER  HOMES 

We  have  done  a number  of  things.  We  have  been  concerned  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  about  the  really  poor  quality  of  institu- 
tional care  for  children  in  this  country.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  wish 
to  not  have  children  in  institutions  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  increasing  the  number  of  foster  homes  for  children. 

National  Organization  of  Foster  Parents 

We  have  done  a number  of  things  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  in  the  past  year  is  to  establish  in  this  country  for 
the  first  time  a national  organization  of  foster  parents.  Through  this 
organization,  we  will  take  successful  models  of  recruiting  foster  par- 
ents that  have  been  developed  in  certain  sections  around  the  country ; 
I think  particularly  of  the  Christopher  program  in  Detroit ; and  see 
if  they  can’t  be  established  in  other  places. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  developing  new  models  of  foster  care.  We 
have  foster  care  homes  taking  in  a number  of  children  instead  of  one, 
so  that  part  of  the  research  money  and  increase  that  we  are  requesting 
this  year  is  directed  at  improving  the  quality  of  foster  care,  develop- 
ing the  models  of  foster  care  and  seeing  how  fast  we  can  implement  this 
in  this  country,  the  point  being,  of  course,  that  there  are  so  many 
children  in  institutions  that  have  no  reason  to  be  there  if  we  could 
just  provide  foster  care  homes. 
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ADOPTIONS 

By  that  same  token,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  equally  concerned  about 
adoptions. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  get  this  clear  in  my  mind. 

If  you  had  an  orphan  in  an  institution  or  a child  without  parents, 
would  you  try  to  get  foster  parents  so  that  that  child  could  go  to 
Headstart ; is  that  it  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes;  but  some  of  these  children  are  much  older  than 
Headstart  children. 

I would  like  to  get  these  children  out  of  institutions  and  into  foster 
care. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  wouldn’t  necessarily  mean  adoption  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  No. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  it  can  lead  to  it  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes ; it  could  lead  to  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  certainly  could  lead  to  adoption. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  It  certainly  could. 

There  is  a continuum  of  care,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  interested  in  moving  that  child  up  to  the  continuum  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  institution.  At  the  other 
end  you  have  a permanently  adopted  child  in  a solid  family.  In  the 
middle  you  have  foster  care. 

I think  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development  is 
to  see  that  institutions  are  made  better,  that  children  in  institutions 
who  can  be  in  foster  care  places  are  put  in  foster  care  and  those  in 
foster  care  places  are  adopted  which  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  for 
the  placement  of  the  child. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 


HEADSTART  PROGRAM  COSTS 


Senator  Magnuson.  On  the  record. 

Has  the  nature  of  the  grants  changed  much  in  the  past  3 or  4 years? 
Does  the  Headstart  unit  get  more  than  they  got  2 years  ago  or  3 years 
ago? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  There  have  been  very  minimal  increases. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  based  on  the  number  of  students,  per 
capita  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Per  student  ? Isn’t  it  based  on  that  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  That  is  correct.  So  much  per  child.  We  have  averages 
for  the  figures,  how  much  it  cost. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  the  average  per  student? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  For  the  part-day,  full-year  program,  it  is  a little  over 

$1,000. 

We  also  have  some  full-day  programs  in  Headstart.  That  is  running 
for  a total  full-day  program,  approximately  $1,600. 

For  summer  programs,  it  is  now  $230. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Headstart  started  to  deal  with  usually  4-  to  6- 
year-olds  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  But  we  have  been  moving  toward  a more  com- 
prehensive program,  even  getting  below  four,  have  we  not  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I think  this  is  a good  thing.  It  is  going  to 
cost  more. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

It  present  problems,  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PARENT-CHIUD  CENTERS 

We  have  an  experimental  network  of  what  we  call  parent-child  cen- 
ters which  was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  caring  for  younger 
children  as  early  as  6 months  on.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  the  con- 
troversy about  how  healthy  it  is  for  a child  to  put  them  in  group  set- 
tings, let  us  say,  in  the  first  18  months  to  2 years  of  life. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  explain  the  apparent  overlapping 
of  the  parent-child  centers  and  other  items  in  HEW  that  deal  with 
children,  not  only  health  but  their  education? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  I know  of  no  program  in  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare that  overlaps  greatly. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  about  the  mentally  retarded  program  for 
children  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  These  programs  in  the  parent-child  centers  are  not  pro- 
grams for  the  retarded.  In  fact,  it  would  be  rare,  I am  sure  the  per- 
centage is  not  any  greater  than  the  population. 

The  way  to  view  the  parent-child  centers  is  as  follows : We  are  on 
the  verge  of  mounting  a number  of  programs  in  day  care  and  a lot  of 
very  young  children  are  going  to  be  in  these  programs.  Right  now, 
there  is  great  controversy  among  equally  competent  people  in  the  field 
saying  you  can  take  care  of  children  this  way ; others  say  you  cannot. 

Before  the  Nation  moves  to  massive  care  of  young  children  in  centers, 
I think  we  need  a setup  of  this  sort,  20  to  30  centers,  to  give  us  base-line 
information  to  see  if  it  is  safe  to  move  in  this  direction  or  not.  That 
is  how  I view  the  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  don’t  want  to  work  at  cross  purposes. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Of  course  not.  We  utilize  other  programs  in  these.  We 
do  not  provide  the  health  care,  ourselves. 

HEADSTART  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  envision  as  the  future  policy  of  Head- 
start in  relation  to  the  public  school  system  ? 

Headstart — may  I interpolate  from  the  standpoint  of  this  member 
of  the  committee — Headstart  has  proven  itself  over  and  over  again 
and  it  has  gained,  I am  sure,  the  widespread  approval  in  this  coun- 
try and  it  is  a sound  plan. 

But,  is  it  possible  for  this  program  to  become  more  a part  of  the 
public  school  system  and  less  a separate  entity  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  In  many  localities,  the  course  is  a part  of  the  school 
system  to  the  extent  that  the  board  of  education  is  the  guarantee. 
I would  say  that  that  percentage  in  Headstart  is  approximately  35 
percent.  It  should  dovetail  with  the  school  system. 
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The  problem,  very  frankly,  in  my  estimation,  is  that  many  schools 
see  their  role  as  a total  development  of  the  child.  When  the  school  has 
that  conception,  then  Headstart  fits  very  closely  into  their  responsi- 
bility. 

However,  many  schools  do  not  see  preschool  education  as  a high 
priority.  WTien  they  do  see  preschool  eniucation,  they  do  not  see  it  as 
including  health,  nutrition,  parental  involvement ; it  is  not  their  style 
of  operation. 

Until  more  schools  take  on  this  kind  of  view  of  preschool  educa- 
tion, then  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  alternative  forms. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  child, 
the  key  word  is  continuity,  so  that  if  you  send  a cliild  to  a preschool 
center  outsied  the  school  system  and  he  moves  from  that  Headstart 
Center  to  the  school  without  careful  dovetailing,  he  goes  into  a differ- 
ent atmosphere. 

Eeally,  one  of  the  big  problems,  in  my  estimation,  in  respect  to 
maintaining  the  gains  we  all  see  in  Headstart,  has  to  do  with  what 
schools  do  with  the  child  following  the  Headstart  expereince.  We  are 
very  committed  in  OCD  to  working  closely  with  the  people  in  the 
area  of  health  and  education,  especially  those  concerned  with  title  I, 
to  see  that  these  kinds  of  programs  for  preshool  children  do  dovetail 
whether  the  Headstart  program  has  been  conducted  in  the  church  or 
school.  I think  that  is  the  central  problem  in  view  of  what  happens 
to  the  child. 

In  many  communities,  we  are  doing  this  very  successfully,  but  I 
do  tliink  we  can  dot  it  better  and  really  deal  with  this  problem  of 
continuity. 

COORDINATION  AND  AITTHORITY  OF  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD  ADVOCACY 

Senator  Cotton.  During  our  hearings  with  the  outside  witnesses,  it 
become  apparent  that  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  child  research 
going  on  here  in  the  Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Could  you  briefly  outline  the  coordination  and  authority  of  the 
Xational  Center  for  Child  Advocacy  with  regard  to  all  the  diverse 
research  ? How  does  it  get  out  in  the  sticks  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes.  You  are  now  touching  upon  another  major  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Child  Development ; namely,  coordination.  People  in 
Congress,  people  in  the  executive,  individuals  in  HEW,  and  the 
Xation  at  large  have  become  troubled  by  the  proliferation  of  activities 
in  this  area  without  coordination. 

Upon  coming  to  Washington,  this  concern  led  me  to  establish  a 
secretariat  in  the  National  Center  for  Child  Advocacy.  The  first  task 
of  that  secretariat  was  the  development  of  a panel  on  early  childhood 
research.  That  panel  includes  all  of  the  major  players,  OEO,  OCD, 
OE,  XIH,  and  NIHD.  Coordination  has  to  begin  with  some  kind  of 
effort  at  just  mapping,  what  is  the  topography;  nobody  quite  knows 
everything  that  is  being  done. 

Our  first  step  here  was  to  develop  a conceptual  scheme.  What  we 
don’t  need  is  a big  list.  YTiat  we  do  need  is  a kind  of  conceptual  pat- 
tern so  that  you  have  a matrix  in  which  there  are  centers  telling 
what  four-  to  six-year-olds  are  doing.  Only  then  can  you  see  what 
gaps  and  overlaps  are. 
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That  ejffort  has  been  most  successful,  I think. 

We  now  have  an  information  processing  system  with  a conceptual 
scheme  of  this  sort.  This  group  is  now  ready  to  do  two  very  important 
things:  One,  disseminate  good  ideas  we  have.  One  of  the  things  that 
troubles  us  all  is  that  we  don’t  implement  what  we  know ; we  spend 
too  much  time  finding  new  ways. 

The  second  thing  is  that  we  will  be  in  a position  to  coordinate 
activities  across  Washington  so  that  people  are  not  funding  the  same 
thing,  and  finally  be  in  a position  to  come  up  with  long-range  plans 
and  have  budgetary  input  to  HEW  where  most  of  this  money  is 
spent.  We  are  well  on  the  way  with  that. 

I think  that  would  be  a model  of  where  I would  like  to  move  to 
eventually,  not  only  for  early  childhood  research  but  all  activities 
about  children,  so  there  will  be  a central  focus  in  Washington  for 
everything  that  is  going  on,  where  people  in  the  field,  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  executive  branch  can  quickly  get  answers  as  to  what  is 
going  on,  where  things  are  being  done,  and  not  being  done. 

I think  that  in  a year  our  office  has  done  a commendable  job  be- 
cause, very  frankly,  this  business  of  coordination  in  Washin^on  as 
defined  by  the  players  is  that  you  are  going  to  take  my  money  away. 
In  this  particular  instance,  everybody  got  together  and  did  a very 
cooperative  job. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT,  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  AND 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  the  part  that  we  can  immediately  provide 
and  not  wait  for  the  authorization,  of  course,  is  the  child  development, 
research,  and  demonstration,  and  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

Have  you  anv  special  comment  on  those  two  items  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes. 

The  major  discretionary  fund  that  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
has  to  complete  the  charges  that  are  given  to  us  with  respect  to  every- 
thing other  than  Headstart,  is  the  research  and  demonstration  budget. 

Just  recently,  the  White  House  had  designated  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  as  the  agency  which  will  follow  up  the  priorities  left 
behind  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children.  This  is  going 
to  mean  mounting  a good  number  of  demonstrations,  of  finding  out 
how  you  change  institutions,  take  each  of  these  priorities  and  break 
them  down  into  doables,  operational  tasks,  something  to  be  accounted 
for. 

Day  Care 

In  addition  to  that,  what  must  come  out  of  the  $8.5  million  is  an- 
other very  major  charge  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development  which  has 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Secretary.  That  is,  to  be  the  agency  that  must 
develop  guidelines,  develop  models  for  day  care,  develop  materials 
that  can  be  used  all  about  the  country  to  assess  materials. 

When  you  stop  and  think  that  the  Nation  may  well  be  on  the  verge 
of  mounting  a new  $700  million  effort  in  the  area  of  day  care,  then  I 
guess  what  we  have  budgeted  for  that  piece  of  the  action  is  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.5  million  to  $3  million. 
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If  we  can,  indeed,  just  find  a few  good  models,  provide  good  ma- 
terials, so  that  people — cookbooks,  if  nothing  else,  to  provide  to  people 
at  the  local  level,  how  do  you  do  things,  how  do  you  get  your  doors 
open,  what  do  you  do  with  a child  every  hour  of  the  day  if  you  have 
the  responsibility  for  a child  8 to  10  or  12  hours ; that  kind  of  invest- 
ment in  development  is  certainly  going  to  prove  cost  effective. 

Funding  Requisite 

I would  like  to  make  the  strongest  plea  possible  to  the  committee 
that  $8.5  million  really  will  be,  in  my  estimation,  the  determining 
factor  in  how  successful  the  Office  of  Child  Development  is  going  to 
prove  to  be  in  fulfilling  the  important  charges  we  have  been  given 
with  perhaps  being  the  most  important,  day  care  resource  develop- 
ment; and,  second,  following  up  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children. 

I know  Senator  Magnuson  in  his  comments  last  year  was  very  con- 
cerned that  we  have  IWiite  House  conferences,  and  then  they  gather 
dust.  Some  4,000  American  citizens  came  to  Washington,  experts,  lay 
people.  They  left  behind  them  a list  of  priorities.  They  are  going  to 
hold  us  accountable,  I think,  and  I want  to  be  held  accountable  for 
them. 

What  I am  requesting  is  resources  to  do  the  job  and  fulfill  the  hopes 
that  people  have  with  respect  to  children. 

HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

Senator  Cottox.  Eeturning  for  a second  to  the  previous  subject, 
I believe  the  gentleman  over  here  indicated  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  Headstart  program  is  in  public  schools,  in  the  buildings,  based 
in  public  schools,  and  the  rest  separate. 

You  could  have  a situation  where  in  city  A,  the  school  authorities 
have  no  real  conception  of  the  purpose  of  Headstart.  They  don’t  real- 
ize that  it  is  tn  bridge  the  gap  for  disadvantaged  small  children,  and 
get  them  ready  to  go  ahead  in  the  public  school  system,  by  equipping 
them  physically  and  mentally  to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves. 

In  this  city,  they  have  no  conception  of  that ; and  if  the  Headstart 
program  is  put  in,  they  regard  it  as  an  early  start  and  take  them  in 
and  treat  them  all  run-of-the-mill. 

City  B,  however,  does  have  a more  enlightened  viewpoint  and 
understanding. 

How  do  you  deal  with  those  two  cities?  Do  you  step  into  one  and 
say:  “Well,  go  ahead  and  tell  me.” 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Our  policy  is  not  to  dictate  to  any  city  what  they  should 
do.  You  have  to  examine  the  funding  mechanism  of  Headstart,  to  an- 
swer your  question.  The  money  goes  to  community  action  agencies.  It  is 
up  to  the  community  action  asfency  to  develop  what  we  would  call 
the  delegates  who  would  actually  get  the  money.  It  is  up  to  the  city 
to  put  in  a plan. 

What  happened  is  that  in  certain  places  the  city  comes  up  with  the 
educational  establishment;  the  school  system  comes  up  with  a program 
which  the  community  action  agency  accepts. 

In  other  cities,  they  either  do  not  put  in  an  application  or  they  put 
in  a bad  one. 
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Decisions  of  Community  Action  Agencies 

The  decision  is  not  made  at  a Federal  level  or  regional  level.  It  is 
made  by  the  community  action  agencies  who  are  the  grantees,  who  then 
determine  who  the  delegates  are  going  to  be  to  actually  run  the  pro- 
gram. It  all  has  to  do  with  what  they  come  up  with. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  do  the  community  action  agencies  select  them  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  The  community  action  agencies  were  there  before  Head- 
start. They  are  selected  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  are  the  OEO  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Eight.  They  are  placed  in  business  by  essentially  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Headstart  money  flows  through 
them  to  the  delegate  agencies  that  could  be  schools  or  nonschools.  Essen- 
tially, it  could  be  a community  action  agency  decision. 

On  the  community  action  agency  board,  there  are  often  school  peo- 
ple represented.  It  is  not  that  school  people  don’t  have  a voice  there. 

Leadership  Maintenance:  Technical  Assistance 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  getting  into  the  money  that  is  not  authorized 
but  which  we  expect  to  be,  roughly  how  much  are  you  spending  to  de- 
velop the  same  situation  in  this  work  that  we  have  in  a lot  of  our  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  ? 

There  has  to  be  a certain  amount  of  energy  and  resources  devoted 
to  developing  new  leadership  as  people  move  on  and  move  out. 

What  are  you  doing  in  regard  to  maintaining  your  corps  of  leader- 
ship throughout  the  country  in  this  particular  work  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  We  have  a very  important  element  in  this  program, 
which  is  our  technical  assistance  training  division.  That  is  funded  at 
$18  million  a year  and  provides  a variety  of  types  of  training  of  work- 
ers in  this  field. 

Senator  Cotton.  Under  creative  development  and  technical  assist- 
ance? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  That  is  correct.  That  program  has,  indeed,  done  exactly 
what  you  state.  We  have  trained  a good  number  of  people,  especially 
paraprofessionals.  We  have  people  who  go  to  the  centers  and  help 
these  individuals  in  their  training.  We  have  individuals  who  go  to 
special  courses.  We  have  a high-level  management  course  for  people 
who  must  manage  large  programs. 

We  have  a leadership  development  training  course  where  people  go 
away  for  just  a few  weeks  to  get  the  latest  details  in  caring  for  children. 

One  of  the  programs  in  that,  that  I am  particularly  pleased  with,  is 
the  career  development  program  in  which  we  have  taken  people  from 
the  ghettos,  themselves,  and  put  them  into  college  training,  leading 
either  to  an  A.A.  or  a B.A.  degree.  That  number  now  is  some  9,000 
people. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  pretty  expensive,  isn’t  it,  but  you  think  it  is  a 
good  investment? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  It  is  a good  investment. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  this  Nation  as  we  move  forward  in  the  child 
care  enterprise  and  clearly  given  the  change  in  social  scene  with  more 
and  more  mothers  working,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  caretakers 
for  children.  We  are  going  to  have  to  provide  caretakers  of  different 
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types.  We  don’t  need  all  A.A.  or  B.A.  We  need  a lot  of  paraprofes- 
sionals  to  be  trained. 

Somebody  has  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  this  kind  of  training. 

We  are  working  closely  with  OE  to  develop  new  courses,  new  types 
of  training. 

The  phenomenon  that  has  concerned  me  is  that  this  country  has 
never  developed  a cadre  of  child-care  workers  below  the  B.A.  level. 

Program  Orientation  of  Teachers 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  have  any  organized  system  of  seeing  to  it  in 
the  teachers  colleges,  training  teachers  for  public  schools,  that  there  is 
some  training  to  teach  these  people  coming  out  as  teachers,  make  them 
understand  the  difference  in  the  program  between  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  just  straight  teaching  of  small  children? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Yes;  we  do  this  two  ways.  One  is  direct  subsidization  of 
universities  to  provide  exactly  this  kind  of  training.  The  second  is  the 
aspect  of  the  need  to  disseminate  materials  in  a wide  way,  to  acquaint 
teachers  who  teach,  college  teachers,  with  these  kinds  of  materials. 

We  are  not  doing  all  we  possibly  could,  but  we  are  certainly  moving 
in  that  direction.  * 

Program  Volunteers 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  volunteers  now  in  the 
Headstart  programs,  teacher  wise  or  people  who  are  there  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Our  last  figure  on  volunteers,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
now  have  over  130,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  a few  Heartstart  places  I have  been  at 
home,  there  was  a teacher  who  might  have  been  a retired  teacher  who 
came  out  of  retirement,  or  a regular  teacher.  But  then  there  would  be 
three  or  four  good  ladies  around  there  helping  out  in  these  units. 

Dr.  Zeigler.  There  are  more  volunteers  in  our  program  than  there 
are  teachers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  good.  That  has  not  diminished,  has  it  ? 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  No ; it  has  increased. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  good. 

OFFICE  AUTHORIZED  AND  NEW  POSITIONS 

How  many  permanent  positions  authorized  are  unfilled  presently 
in  your  shop  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Twenty-six. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  request  is  for  13  additional ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  ZiGLER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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OrriCE  FOR  Civil  Eights 

Appropriation  Estimate 


OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 

£ $7,927,000]  $10j830j000  together  with  not  to  exceed  £$947, OOo] 
$ly049^000  to  be  transferred  and  expended  as  authorized  by  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all  of  the 
trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation $7,927,000  $10,830,000 

Real  transfer  to: 

"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Building 

Service",  General  Services  Administration....  -4,000  

Real  transfers  from: 


Office  of  Education 116,000  

"Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  Fund" 

(Proposed  transfer  for  increased  pay  costs)  . . 654,000 

Subtotal,  budget  authority 8,693,000  10,830,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 


Trust  Funds 


947,000  1,049,000 


Total,  obligations 9,640,000  11,879,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 

Page 

1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Ref. 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Pos . Amount 

485  Civil  Rights 550  $9,640,000  620  $11,879,000 


+70  +2,239,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  . . . 

550 

620 

+70 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 

positions  

14 

24 

+10 

Average  number  of  all  employees  

492 

598 

+101 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  

.$6,763,000 

$8,615,000 

$+1,852,000 

Positions  other  than  permanent  

110,000 

190,000 

+80,000 

Other  personnel  compensation  

65,000 

69,000 

+4,000 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation 

. 6,938,000 

8,874,000 

+1,  936,000 

Personnel  benefits  

561,000 

721,000 

+ 160,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . . 

666,000 

719,000 

+53,000 

Transportation  of  things  

103,000 

89,000 

-14,000 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities  ... 

325,000 

322,000 

-3,000 

Printing  and  reproduction  

36,000 

36,000 

— 

Other  services  

836,000 

935,000 

+ 99,000 

Supplies  and  materials  

62,000 

81,000 

+19,000 

Equipment  

113,000 

102,000 

-11,000 

Total  obligations  by  object 


9,640,000 


11,879,000  +2,239,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations  $ 9,640,000 

1972  estimated  obligations  11,879,000 

Net  change  $ 2,239,000 


Pos . Amount 


Change  from  Base 
Pos . Amount 


Increases ; 

A.  Built-in 

1.  Annualization  of  144 

new  positions  authorized 


in  1971 

— 

— 

— 

+1,073,000 

2. 

+6,000 

+10,000 

3. 

Health  insurance  increase 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Communications  and  other 
uncontrollable  admini- 
strative costs 



+23,000 

5. 

Annualization  of  1971  pay 
increase 

231,000 

+255,000 

Subtotal 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

+1,367,000 

B.' 

Program : 

1. 

Compliance  enforcement. . . 

454 

7,701,000 

— 

— 

2. 

Contract  compliance 

96 

1,708,000 

+70 

+958,000 

Total  increase 

XXX 

XXX 

+70 

+2,325,000 

Decreases 

A. 

Program; 

Nonrecurring  costs  related  to 
the  1971  new  positions,  such 
as  equipment,  moving 
expenses,  telephone 
installation,  etc 

> 

-86,000 

Total,  net  change 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

2,239,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases : 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  For  the  funding  of  the  144  new  positions  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  a full  year,  $1,073,000  is  needed. 

2.  Fiscal  year  1972  contains  262  days;  therefore,  an  extra  day's  pay 
($6,000)  is  required. 

3.  Legislation  increased  the  Government's  share  of  health  insurance 
during  FY  1970.  For  that  portion  which  cannot  be  absorbed,  an 
increase  of  $10,000  is  requested. 

4.  A minimal  amount  of  $23,000  is  requested  to  cover  increased  FTS 
costs  and  regional  services  costs. 

5.  An  increase  of  $255,000  is  needed  to  fund  the  FY  1971  pay  increase 
for  a full  year. 

B.  Program: 

1.  Contract  compliance  - An  increase  of  70  positions  is  requested  in 
FY  1972  to  meet  additional  contract  compliance  workloads  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  estimated  that  with  this  increase  in 
staff,  approximately  5,900  compliance  reviews  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  This  would  represent  68%  of  the  goal 
(8,620  reviews)  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  set  for  agencies 
having  contract  compliance  responsibilities . 


Decreases : 

A.  Program: 

A decrease  of  $86,000  from  the  base  is  due  to  nonrecurring  costs  related 
to  the  1971  new  positions  for  equipment. 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


1971  Estimate 


Real  transfer  to: 

"Operating  expenses,  $ -4,000 

Public  Building  Service," 

General  Services  Admini- 
stration 

Real  transfers  from: 

Office  of  Education  116,000 


Purpose 


Transfer  of  rental 
costs  for  space  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Transfer  of  Compliance 
activity. 

Proposed  transfer  for 
increased  pay  costs. 


"Higher  education 
facilities  loan  fund' 


654,000 
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Budget 

Estimate  to  House 

Congress  Allowance 


Senate 

Allowance  Appropriation 


Year 


1970:1/ 

Appropriation ...  $5 , 259 , 000 

SSA  Transfer....  856,000 


$5,259,000 

856,000 


$5,259,000 

856,000 


$5,418,000 
856  ,'000 


1971: 

Appropriation...  7,927,000  7,927,000  8,874,000  7,927,000 

Proposed 

Supplemental  for 
increased  pay 

cost 

SSA  Transfer. . . . 


654.000 

947.000 


654.000 

947.000 


654,000 


654.000 

947.000 


1972: 

Appropriation...  10,830,000 
SSA  Transfer....  1,049,000 


Justification 


Increase  or 

1971 1972 Decrease 

Pos . Amount Pos . Amount  Pos . Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits 550  $7,499,000  620  $ 9,595,000  +70  +$2,096,000 

Other  expenses 2,141,000  — 2,284,000 +143,000 

Total 550  9,640,000  620  11,879,000  +70  +2,239,000 


General  Statement 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  responsible  for  administering  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  discrimination  as  to  race,  color  or 
national  origin  in  programs  and  activities  which  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Additionally,  this  office  insures  compliance  with  Executive  Orders 
on  equal  employment  opportunity  at  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  holding  Government  contracts.  Under  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  the 
Department  is  obligated  to  assure  that  beneficiaries  of  approximately  200  major 
programs  receive  services  on  a non-dis criminatory  basis.  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  through  500  State  agencies  and  thousands  of  school  districts,  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  colleges,  and  other  similar  entities. 

An  increase  of  70  positions  is  requested  for  this  office  in  FY  1972  to  meet 
increased  workloads  in  the  area  of  Contract  Compliance. 


1/  New  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1970;  activities  previously  funded  under 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary;  carried  in  fiscal  year  1969  as 
a comparable  transfer  to  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Community  and  Field 
Services . 
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1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits 

550 

$7,499,000 

620 

$ 9.595,000 

+70 

+$1,096,000 

Other  expenses 

— 

2,141,000 

— 

2,284,000 

-- 

+143,000 

Total 

550 

9,640,000 

620 

11,879,000 

+70 

+2,239,000 

Subactivities: 

Compliance  enforcement. 

454 

7,892,000 

454 

8,925,000 

— 

+1,033,000 

Contract  compliance. . . . 

96 

1.748,000 

166 

2,954,000 

+70 

+1,206,000 

Total 

550 

9,640,000 

620 

11.879,000 

+70 

+2,239,000 

Compliance  Enforcement 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 


Education  - In  the  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  Office 
fnr  CiviT  Rights  has  proceeded  to  negotiate  for  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  with  respect  to  the  former  dual  school  systems.  Our  approach  has  been  to 
seek  full  compliance  with  the  law  by  the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  As 
this' initial  enforcement  phase  is  completed,  we  intend  to  shift  our  effort  to  the 
monitoring  and  review  of  desegregation  plans  and  court  orders.  In  regard  to  school 
systems  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  OCR  will  continue  its  program  of  on-site 
compliance  reviews.  To  date,  more  than  50  school  systems  in  16  states  have  been 
surveyed  and  evaluated  to  determine  whether  Title  VI  compliance  problems  exist. 

To  date,  2,300  colleges  and  imiversities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  have  been  surveyed  by  the  OCR.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  compiled, 
approximately  1,100  colleges  have  been  selected  for  compliance  reviews.  To  date 
we  have  completed  470  reviews  of  such  institutions. 

In  FY  1970-71  we  expect  to  complete  about  320  reviews  of  universities  and 
colleges.  Additionally,  we  have  initiated  a program  aimed  at  disestablishing  the 
dual  system  of  State  colleges  in  10  states  which  will  be  expanded  to  embrace  4 
additional  such  systems  in  FY  1971-72. 

Health  and  Social  Services  - In  FY  1970,  12  State  health  and  social  service 
departments  were  reviewed  for  compliance  with  Title  VI.  These  reviews  included 
on-site  visits  at  approximately  200  state  and  local  agencies  and  750  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities  ; this  brings  the  total  to  36  State  health  and 
social  service  departments  reviewed  with  on-site  visits  to  approximately  2,650 
local  agencies  and  facilities  including  about  1,100  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

Over  450  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  were  reviewed  in  routine  compliance 
reviews  during  FY  1970  other  than  State  agency  reviews,  as  well  as  investigation 
of  about  150  complaints.  Policy  manuals,  including  a Staff  Manual  for  State 
agency  reviews  were  developed  and,  as  part  of  the  follow-up  to  State  agency 
reviews,  technical  assistance  was  provided  to  assist  State  agencies  in 
carrying  out  their  Title  VI  responsibilities.  As  part  of  this  assistance 
14  training  programs  with  staff  of  7 State  health  and  social  service 
departments  was  orovided. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Education  - On  May  25,  1970  OCR  published  a statement  defining  the 
application  of  Title  VI  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  national  origin.  The 
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primary  beneficiaries  of  this  new  program  by  the  Department  will  be  Spanish- 
surnamed  and  Oriental  student  populations  who  may  be  discriminated  against  by* 
failure  of  the  school  lo  help  them  overcome  language  barriers. 

Utilizing  current  resources  OCR  will  investigate  in-school  discrimination; 
carry  out  a stepped-up  compliance  program,  place  greater  emphasis  on  national 
origin  minority  discrimination;  and  investigate  compliance  status  of  those 
districts  which  apply  for  funds  for  assistance  in  desegregation. 

Health  and  Social  Services  - Utilizing  current  resources,  OCR  plans  to 
complete  State  agency  reviews  still  outstanding  and  to  provide  training  to 
additional  State  agency  staff  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  for  on-site 
review  of  agencies  and  institutions.  In  addition,  staff  will  be  allocated  to 
field  offices  to  augment  present  staff  in  carrying  out  other  activities  to  insure 
continuing  compliance  of  7,500  hospitals,  5,000  extended  care  facilities,  2,200 
home  health  agencies  participating  in  the  Medicare  program  and  250  State  agencies 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  health  and  social  services  field. 

Contract  Compliance 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

FY  1970  Operations  - 680  Contract  Compliance  reviews  have  been  conducted  to 
date.  A sampling  of  27  of  the  contractors  which  have  been  reviewed  more  than 
once  showed  a net  increase  in  minority  group  employment  of  3,273  or  an  average 
increase  of  121  per  contractor. 

FY  1971  Operations  - It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  2,103  non- 
construction and  600  construction  project  reviews  will  be  completed  during 
FY  1971.  Using  the  sample  of  accomplishment  by  the  27  contractors  referred  to 
above  we  can  project  that  the  net  increase  in  minority  group  employment  by 
contractors  for  whom  we  are  responsible  will  approach  83,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1971. 
Our  statistics  do  not  include  any  measure  of  results  or  accomplishments  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  women  since  no  historical  data  are  available  to 
provide  a statistical  base.  However,  all  reviews  will  include  coverage  of  areas 
of  possible  discrimination  because  of  sex.  Both  the  area  of  sex  discrimination 
and  discrimination  against  minorities  in  the  construction  industry,  which  is 
benefitting  from  HEW  funded  construction,  require  urgent  attention. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Workload  Statistics  - DHEW  and  OCR  have  been  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  the  Compliance  Agency  under  Executive  Orders  11246/11375  for  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  medical  and  health  related  institutions  and 
certain  other  nonprofit  organizations  holding  nonconstruction  Government  contracts, 
as  well  as  those  State  and  local  government  agencies  holding  nonconstruction 
contracts  funded  by  DHEW. 

In  August,  1970  the  construction  compliance  function  was  transferred  from 
the  Office  of  Education  to  OCR. 

Goals  - The  Department  of  Labor  has  set  a goal  for  agencies  with  contract 
compliance  responsibility  to  conduct  compliance  reviews  at  least  75  percent  of 
its  contractor  facilities  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  For  DHEW,  this  would  represent 
a cumulative  total  of  8,620  review  actions  from  the  period  of  July  1969  to 
July  1973. 

Since  budget  clearance  for  FY  1971  was  delayed  and  the  resources  planned 
for  FY  1971  were  not  available  as  early  as  expected,  DHEW  cannot  achieve  the 
goal  previously  set  out  for  FY  1971  (3,650  reviews)  nor  the  Department  of  Labor 
goal  for  FY  1972  (8,620  reviews).  Given  the  planned  total  resources  for  FY  1971 
(96  positions)  and  the  proposed  increase  in  resources  for  FY  1972  (70  positions), 
we  now  estimate  accomplishing  5,900  compliance  reviews  by  the  end  of  FY  19 72-- 
approximately  68  percent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  performance  goal. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:  Office  for  civil  rights 


1972 

Budget 


1971  Estimate 


Pos. 

Amount 

Authorization 

Pos . 

Amount 

550 

$9,640,000 

— 

620 

$11,879,000 

Purpose:  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  responsiblo  ^or  administering  Title  VI 

of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits  discrimination  as  to  race,  color 
or  national  origin  in  programs  and  activities  which  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Additionally,  this  office  insures  compliance  with  Executive  Orders 
on  equal  employment  opportunity  at  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions  holding  Government  contracts. 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  staff  of  the  Office 

for  Civil  Rights,  both  at  headquarters  and  field. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  Compliance  enforcement  - To  date  2,300  colleges  and 

universities  receiving  Federal  assistance  have  been  surveyed;  1,100  have  been 
selected  for  compliance  reviews  with  470  such  reviews  completed.  To  date  36 
State  health  and  social  service  departments  have  been  reviewed  for  compliance 
with  on-site  visits  to  approximately  2,650  local  agencies  and  facilities, 
including  about  1,100  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Contract  compliance  - 680 
reviews  have  been  conducted  to  date.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  2,103 
non-construction  and  600  construction  projects  reviews  will  be  completed  during 
FY  1971. 

Objectives  for  1972:  Compliance  enforcement  - In  the  area  of  education,  OCR  will 

carry  out  a stepped-up  compliance  program  emphasizing  national  origin  minority 
discrimination  and  investigate  compliance  status  of  those  districts  applying  for 
funds  for  assistance  in  desegregation.  In  the  area  of  health  and  social  services, 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  plans  to  complete  State  agency  reviews  still  out- 
standing and  to  continue  providing  training  to  State  agency  staffs  responsible 
for  making  on-site  reviews.  Contract  compliance  - OCR  plans  to  complete  5,900 
compliance  reviews  of  contractor  facilities  by  the  end  of  FY  1972. 


New  Positions  Requested 
Fiscal  Year  1972 


Grade 


Contract  Compliance 

Supervisory  Contract  Compliance  Specialist..  GS-15 


Contract  Compliance  Soecialist GS-14 

Contract  Compliance  Specialist GS-13 

Contract  Compliance  Specialist GS-12 

Contract  Compliance  Specialist GS-11 

Contract  Compliance  Specialist  Trainee GS-9 

Secretary GS-7 

Secretary GS-r6 

Secretary GS-5 

Clerk GS-4 


Annual 
Number  Salarv 


• 7 
18 
5 
4 
7 
7 

4 

10 

5 
3 


$ 169,757- 

374,670 
88,805 
60,160 
88,305 
73,290 
34,328 
77,270 
34,690 
18,606 


Total  New  Positions 


70 


1,019,881 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  STANLEY  POTTINGER,  DIRECTOR 
ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

ROBERT  COULTER,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY 

CHARLES  F.  KEARNEY,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SEC- 
RETARY 

ROBERT  BROWN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  (MANAGEMENT) 
WILLIAM  VAN  DEN  TOORN,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS 
OWEN  KIELY,  CHIEF,  CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE  BRANCH 

BUDGET  REQUEST  INCREASE 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  Office  for  Civil  Eights. 

The  1971  comparable  appropriation  was  $9,640,000.  The  1972  budget 
estimate  is  $11,879,000,  an  increase  of  $2,239,000. 

Mr.  Pottinger,  the  Director  of  the  Office,  will  present  the  request. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Pottinger. 

Mr.  Pottinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

May  I introduce  with  me  today  Mr.  Eobert  Brown,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  for  Management ; Mr.  William  van  den  Toorn,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  for  Congressional  Delations ; and  Mr.  Owen 
Kiely,  Chief  of  the  Contract  Compliance  Division  in  the  Office  for 
Civil  Eights. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  your  bio- 
graphy and  prepared  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  biography  and  statement  follow :) 

Biographical  Sketch  of  J.  Stanley  Pottinger 

Position:  Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Civil  Rights. 

Birthplace  and  date : Dayton,  Ohio,  February  13, 1940. 

Education  : 1946-1958 — Dayton  Public  Schools ; 1958-1962 — Harvard  College- 
Government  major ; 1962-1965 — Harvard  Law  School. 

Experience : 

Present : Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

1969-March  1970:  Regional  Attorney,  DHEW,  Repon  IX,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Devoted  majority  of  work  to  civil  rights  matters,  especially 
school  desegregation. 

1962-1969:  Practicing  Attorney,  firm  of  Board,  Busterud  and  Khourie, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Association  memberships  : Commonwealth  Club ; San  Francisco  Bar  Association ; 
San  Francisco  Barristers  Club. 

Publications : Co-author  with  Professor  F.  Rabinovitz,  “Organization  for  Local 
Planning:  the  Attitudes  of  Director,”  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  January  1967.  (The  article  dealt  with  problems  or  organization  in 
public  planning  agencies.)  Author  of  book  review,  “Manual  of  Federal  Prac- 
tice,” Lavine  and  Horning  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1967)  in  California  Law 
Review,  October  1968. 

Prepared  Statement 

I am  pleased  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  for  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  would  provide  620  positions  and  $11,879,- 
000,  an  increase  of  70  positions  and  $2,239,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1971  level. 
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CONTEACT  COMPLIANCE 

The  requested  increase  of  70  positions  is  intended  to  meet  additional  respon- 
sibilities in  contract  compliance. 

The  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375  provide  that  Government  contractors 
shall  move  aflarmatively  to  bring  about  equal  opportunity  in  employment.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  established  the  goal  of  conducting  compliance  reviews 
of  at  least  75%  of  covered  facilities  by  the  end  of  FY  1972. 

HEW,  and  specifically  the  Oflace  for  Civil  Rights,  has  been  designated  as  the 
compliance  agency  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  medical  and  health- 
related  institutions,  and  certain  nonprofit  organizations  holding  nonconstruction 
Government  contracts.  In  addition,  in  August  1970  the  construction  compliance 
function  located  in  the  Oflace  of  Education  was  transferred  to  OCR. 

To  meet  the  Department  of  Labor  goal,  the  Oflace  for  Civil  Rights  would  have 
to  reach  a cumulative  total  of  8,620  review  actions  by  July  1973.  Even  with  the 
additional  70  positions  requested  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  however,  it  now  aiP 
pears  that  we  will  fall  short  of  the  goal,  primarily  because  the  extra  resources 
planned  for  FY  1971  were  not  made  available  as  early  as  expected.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  end  of  FY  1972,  we  estimate  the  completion  of  5,900  compliance  reviews, 
which  will  represent  about  68  percent  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  performance 
goal. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  context  that  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has 
begun  field  reviews  of  more  than  80  colleges  and  universities  receiving  Federal 
funds  and  our  focus  is  on  both  minority  employment  and  alleged  sex  discrimi- 
nation. We  have  received  more  than  250  allegations  of  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  at  institutions  of  higher  education,  which  reflects  the  increased 
public  awareness  of  the  issue,  and  our  investigatory  experience  thus  far  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  most  part  the  complaints  have  real  substance. 
The  proposed  staff  increase  will  in  part  help  us  to  fulfill  more  promptly  our 
responsibilities  in  this  area  under  the  executive  orders. 

In  the  construction  field,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  responsible  for  moni- 
toring the  compliance  of  contractors  participating  in  HEW-funded  construction 
under  the  “Philadelphia  Plan”  and  under  plans  operating  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Atlanta,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  in  other  cities.  As  of  May  1,  1971, 
deficiencies  were  identified  which  led  to  the  issuance  of  64  show  cause  notices  to 
prime  and  sub-contractors  engaged  in  HEW  construction  in  Philadelphia.  The 
usual  result  of  these  notices  has  been  to  produce  corrective  action  by  the  deficient 
contractor.  However,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  initiate  formal  enforcement 
proceedings  against  one  contractor  and  are  contemplating  similar  proceedings 
against  several  others  at  this  time. 

MANDATE  OF  TITLE  VI 

In  addition  to  enforcement  of  the  Executive  Orders  by  our  contract  compli- 
ance division,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ofllce  for  Civil  Rights  to  administer 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color  or  national  origin  in  programs  and  activities  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  Under  the  provisions  of  Title  VI,  the  Department  is  obligated 
to  ensure  that  beneficiaries  of  approximately  250  major  programs  receive  serv- 
ices on  a nondiscriminatory  basis. 

elementary  and  secondary  education 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  and  in  conjunction  with  court  action, 
unprecedented  progress  was  made  in  calendar  1970  toward  bringing  an  end 
to  unconstitutional  school  segregation  in  the  southern  and  border  states.  63%  of 
all  Negro  pupils  in  the  11  southern  states  were  brought  under  desegregation  plans 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1970.  While  serious  problems  remain,  particularly 
with  respect  to  urban  school  districts,  desegregation  is  now  a fact  of  life  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  former  dual  systems  and  the  role  of  the 
voluntary  mechanism  provided  by  Title  VI  was  a major  force  in  achieving  the 
transition.  School  districts  subject  to  voluntary  desegregation  plans  negotiated 
by  our  oflBee  were  reviewed  on-site  after  the  opening  of  the  1970-71  academic 
year  to  measure  progress  and  to  assure  full  compliance. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  the  Department  undertook  to  implement,  for  the  first  time, 
the  published  non-discrimination  policies  applicable  to  national  origin  group 
minorities.  The  policy  memorandum,  issued  on  May  25,  1970,  to  school  superin- 
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tendents,  sets  forth  certain  prohibited  practices  which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  national  origin  group  children  in  the  public  schools,  such  as 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  Since  issuing  the  statement,  we  have  sought  to 
develop  common  analytical  criteria  for  determining  non-compliance  and  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  the  kinds  of  affirmative  action  that  should  be  required  when  defi- 
ciencies in  educational  programs  are  identified.  Also,  the  effect  of  local  educational 
practices  on  national  origin  group  children  has  been  studied  in  six  school  dis- 
tricts through  onsite  reviews. 

At  the  request  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Education,  Office  for  Civil  Rights  staff 
assisted  in  determining  the  eligibility  and  civil  rights  compliance  status  of 
individual  desegregating  districts  applying  for  funds  under  the  Emergency  School 
Assstance  Program  (ESAP),  which  got  underway  last  August.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  our  responsibility  throughout  this  school  year  to  conduct  post-grant  on-site 
reviews  of  grantees,  to  assess  their  compliance  with  the  civil  rights-related  re- 
quirements of  the  program  regulations.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  avail- 
ability of  these  emergency  funds  helped  communities  to  cope  with  the  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation,  our  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  provisions 
has  revealed  violations  in  a number  of  cases,  which  in  turn  have  led  directly 
to  grant  termination  proceedings  against  68  school  districts  as  of  July  8. 

Outside  the  former  dual  school  systems  we  are  continuing  to  investigate  school 
districts  where  the  nature  and  extent  of  racial  isolation  indicate  that  discrimina- 
tion may  exist.  In  FY  1971,  Federal  hearing  examiners  upheld  the  position  of 
the  Department  in  finding  two  northern  school  districts  in  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Title  VI.  In  addition  to  the  enforcement  proceedings  against 
these  two  systems,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  conducted  on-site  compliance 
reviews  of  35  school  districts  in  15  states  during  FY  1971. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  enforcement  of  school  desegregation 
outside  the  south.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  considerable  in  building  a case  of  discrimination  in  school  districts  where  the 
condition  of  segregation  cannot  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  recent  State 
law  and  is  not  immediately  traceable  to  official  action.  Title  VI  applies  equally 
throughout  the  country  and  it  has  been  uniformly  applied  to  all  Federally  assisted 
programs.  However,  the  impact  of  applying  Title  VI — required  desegregation^ — 
has  been  unevenly  felt  not  because  of  any  willful  disregard  of  racial  separation  in 
the  north  as  opposed  to  the  south  but  because  of  the  constraints  of  the  statute 
under  which  we  operate  and  the  thrust  of  Federal  court  decisions.  These  prescribe 
a sanction  and  provide  a remedy  for  discrimination,  that  is  to  say,  officially 
inspired  or  State-imposed  segregation.  Despite  these  obstacles,  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  will  proceed  to  implement  Title  VI  just  as  vigorously  in  the  north  as 
in  the  south.  We  hold  no  brief  for  racial  segregation — wherever  it  prevails  and 
whatever  its  cause. 

In  FY  1972  we  will  be  focusing  attention  on  the  following  areas  of  enforce- 
ment: 

1.  Renegotiation  where  necessary  of  Title  VI  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
now  in  effect  which  do  not  meet  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Swann  v.  Charlotte-MecMenhurg  Board  of  Education,  a landmark  decision 
handed  down  on  April  20, 1971. 

2.  Provide  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Education  on  questions  of  eligibility 
and  civil  rights  compliance  in  administering  the  Administration’s  proposed 
$1.5  billion  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  if  and  when  the  legislation  is  enacted  by 
Congress. 

3.  Fulfill  the  compliance  responsibility  in  administering  funds  now  available 
under  the  limited  and  interim  emergency  school  aid  program,  designed  to  help 
districts  required  to  desegregate  this  fall  as  a first  priority. 

4.  Continue  the  program  of  compliance  reviews  and  monitoring  of  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  and  investigate  cases  of  possible  in-school  dis- 
crimination, including  alleged  discriminatory  treatment  of  black  teachers. 

5.  Enforce  the  May  25, 1970,  memorandum  and  its  policies  of  non-discrimination 
in  districts  with  national  origin  group  minorities. 

HIGHEE  EDUCATION 

Based  on  surveys  of  Federally  assisted  colleges  and  universities,  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  conducts  on-site  compliance  reviews  of  institutions  with  low  minor- 
ity enrollment  to  determine  whether  benefits  and  services  are  accorded  in  a non- 
discriminatory  manner.  Normally,  such  factors  as  recruiting  of  faculty  and  stu- 
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dents,  social  events  and  organizations,  financial  assistance  programs,  housing 
and  employment  placement  services  are  examined. 

Compliance  reviews  were  undertaken  at  139  institutions  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  TVe  project  an  additional  150  reviews  in  FY  1972. 

Also,  HEW  has  reviewed  State  systems  of  higher  education  which  have  op- 
erated separate  institutions  by  law  and  desegregation  plans  have  been  requested 
from  responsible  State  officials  in  10  States. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Health  and  Social  Services  Division  has  con- 
tinued to  focus  principally  on  comprehensive  State  agency  reviews.  Such  on-site 
reviews  are  not  limited  to  Federally-assisted  State  agencies  alone,  but  extend 
to  their  local  counterparts  and  to  the  associated  service  facilities  such  as  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  child  care  centers,  rehabilitation  workshops  and  the  like 
which  provide  direct  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

Since  the  process  of  State  agency  compliance  reviews  began,  a total  of  43  State 
agency  reviews  have  been  completed.  Seven  reviews  were  scheduled  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  These  reviews  and  other  compliance  activity  involved  about  1,129  on- 
site visits  to  State  and  local  agencies,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  child  care  facili- 
ties, rehabilitation  centers  and  projects  for  the  aged.  Compliance  review  of  all 
States  and  jurisdictions  will  have  been  completed  within  the  first  two  quarters  of 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Follow-up  of  State  review  findings  and  recommendations  has  involved  Health 
and  Social  Services  staff  in  28  training  programs  involving  300  State  agency  staff 
members.  These  training  activities  have  been  conducted  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

During  fiscal  year  1972  it  is  anticipated  that  foUow-up  activities  with  State 
agencies,  to  assure  that  negotiated  agreements  are  implemented,  will  receive 
major  emphasis.  In  addition,  compliance  staff  will  continue  routine  reviews  of  a 
sampling  of  7,000  hospitals ; 5,000  extended  care  facilities ; 2,000  home  health 
agencies  which  are  Medicare  participants ; and  1,200  Head  Start  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  would  provide  620  positions 
and  $11,879,000,  an  increase  of  70  positions  and  $2,239,000  above  the  fiscal  year 
1971  level.  We  believe  the  requested  level  of  620  positions  for  FY  1972  is  the 
minimum  necessary  for  HEW  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  obligations  of  Title  VI 
and  the  Executive  Orders. 

Non-discrimination  in  Federally  assisted  programs  is  a requirement  of  law. 
Our  purpose,  with  the  resources  made  available  by  Congress,  is  to  ensure  that 
institutions  which  benefit  from  Federal  funds  and  serve  the  public  are  made 
fully  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  area.  In  the  past  the  Committee  has 
never  failed  to  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  adequate  resources  in  fulfilling 
the  task  and  we  in  HEW  are  grateful  for  your  longstanding  cooperation  in  this 
regard. 

PERSONNEL  INCREASE 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  I am  pleased  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
request  for  the  Office  for  Ci^dl  Rights. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  would  provide  620  positions  and 
$11,879,000,  an  increase  of  70  positions  and  $2,239,000  above  the  fiscal 
year  1971  level. 

CONTRACT  COMPLLANCE 

The  requested  increase  of  70  positions  is  intended  to  meet  additional 
responsibilities  in  contract  compliance. 

The  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375  provide  that  Government 
contractors  shall  move  affirmatively  to  bring  about  equal  opportunity 
in  employment.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  established  the  goal  of 
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conducting  compliance  reviews  of  at  least  75  percent  of  covered  facili- 
ties by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

HEW,  and  specifically  the  Office  for  Civil  Eights,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  compliance  agency  for  institutions  of  higher  education, 
medical  and  health-related  institutions,  and  certain  nonprofit  organi- 
zations holding  nonconstruction  Government  contracts. 

In  addition,  in  August  1970  the  construction  compliance  function 
located  in  the  Office  of  Education  was  transferred  to  OCE. 

WORKLOAD 

To  meet  the  Department  of  Labor  goal,  the  Office  for  Civil  Eights 
would  have  to  reach  a cumulative  total  of  8,620  review  actions  by  July 
1973.  Even  with  the  additional  70  positions  requested  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  however,  it  now  appears  that  we  will  fall  short  of  the  goal, 
primarily  because  the  extra  resources  planned  for  fiscal  year  1971  were 
not  made  available  as  early  as  expected. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  we  estimate  the  com- 
pletion of  5,900  compliance  reviews,  which  will  represent  about  68 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  performance  goal. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  context  that  the  Office  for  Civil  Eights 
has  begun  field  reviews  of  more  than  80  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  and  our  focus  is  on  both  minority  employment 
and  alleged  sex  discrimination. 

ALLEGATIONS  OF  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

We  have  received  more  than  250  allegations  of  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  at  institutions  of  higher  education,  which  reflects  the 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  issue,  and  our  investigatory  ex- 
perience thus  far  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  most  part  the 
complaints  have  real  substance. 

The  proposed  staff  increase  will  in  part  help  us  to  fulfill  more 
promptly  our  responsibilities  in  this  area  under  the  executive  orders. 

COMPLIANCE  UNDER  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

In  the  construction  field,  the  Office  for  Civil  Eights  is  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  compliance  of  contractors  participating  in  HEW- 
funded  construction  under  the  “Philadelphia  Plan”  and  under  plans 
operating  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities. 

As  of  May  1,  1971,  deficiencies  were  identified  which  led  to  the 
issuance  of  64  show  cause  notices  to  prime  and  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  HEW  construction  in  Philadelphia.  The  usual  result  of  these 
notices  has  been  to  produce  corrective  action  by  the  deficient 
contractor. 

However,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  initiate  formal  enforce- 
ment proceedings  against  one  contractor  and  are  contemplating  simi- 
lar proceedings  against  several  others  at  this  time. 

MANDATE  OF  TITLE  VI 

In  addition  to  enforcement  of  the  Executive  orders  by  our  Contract 
Compliance  Division,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ()ffice  for  Civil 
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Rights  to  administer  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  receiving  F ederal  financial  assistance. 

Under  the  pro^dsions  of  title  VI,  the  Department  is  obligated  to 
insure  that  beneficiaries  of  approximately  250  major  programs  re- 
ceive services  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis. 

This  program,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  is  directed  in  large 
part  to  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Title  I funds  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  we  call  Title  I funds  ? 

Mr.  Van  den  Toorn.  That  is  the  major  focus. 

However,  any  Federal  funds  would  also  be  included. 

alleged  discrimination  against  SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  In  addition,  we  have  undertaken  to  enforce  the 
national  origin  portion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  this  has  led  us  to 
take  action  with  regard  to  alleged  discrimination  against  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  other  national  origin  groups  in  this  country. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


We  have  also  been  asked  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  his  administration  of  the  emergency  school  assist- 
ance program.  I might  add  that  that  program  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued; it  has  already  been  continued  at  least  until  August  and  we 
expect  that  we  will  have  substantial  obligations  to  perform  in  this 
field. 

I might  also  add  that  our  compliance  program  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  includes  a number  of  districts  where 
we  are  undergoing  reviews  and  asking  for  corrective  action  in  North- 
ern communities,  not  simply  in  the  17  Southern  and  border  States. 


AREAS  or  ENFORCEMENT 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  we  will  be  focusing  attention  on  the  following 
areas  of  enforcement : 

1.  Renegotiation,  where  necessary,  of  title  VI  volimtary  desegre- 
gation plans  now  in  effect  wliich  do  not  meet  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sicann  v.  Gharlotte-Mechlenburg  Board  of 
Education^  a landmark  decision  handed  down  on  April  20,  1971. 

2.  Provide  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Education  on  questions  of  eligi- 
bility and  civil  rights  compliance  in  administering  the  Administra- 
tion’s proposed  $1.5  billion  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  if  and  when 
the  legislation  is  enacted  by  Congress,  and  again,  as  I mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  emergency  school  program  and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  will  go  into  effect  throughout  the  fall. 

3.  Fulfill  the  compliance  responsibility  in  administering  funds  now 
available  under  the  limited  and  interim  emergency  school  aid  program, 
designed  to  help  districts  required  to  desegregate  this  fall  as  a first 
priority. 

4.  Continue  the  program  of  compliance  reviews  and  monitoring  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  country  and  investigate  cases  of  possi- 
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ble  in-school  discrimination,  including  alleged  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  black  teachers,  principals,  and  other  faculty  and  staff. 

5.  Enforce  the  May  25,  1970  memorandum  and  its  policies  of  non- 
discrimination in  districts  with  national  origin  group  minorities. 

I might  also  add  that  we  have  a program 

Senator  Cotton.  May  I interrupt  for  a second  ? 

MAY  2 5 MEMORANDUM 

Will  you  tell  me  a little  more  about  what  you  call  the  May  25 
memorandum  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964  provides,  as  I mentioned, 
that  there  shall  not  be  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Historically,  the  administrative  efforts  to  fulfill  the  en- 
forcement of  that  provision  have  been  directed  to  the  issue  of  racial 
discrimination  or  discrimination  on  grounds  of  color. 

There  has  been  traditionally  very  little  enforcement  effort  in  the 
area  of  national  origin  discrimination. 

In  May  of  last  year,  we  proposed  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  a program  for  extending  the  benefits  of  title  VI 
to  those  children  who  did  not  fall  under  the  racial  category  and  who 
were  to  be  protected  by  the  act.  A copy  of  that  memorandum  I would 
be  happy  to  provide  for  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  PomNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  memorandum  follows:) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1970. 

Memorandum  to:  School  Districts  With  More  Than  Five  Percent  National 
Origin-Minority  Group  Children 
From  : J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
Subject:  Identification  of  Discrimination  and  Denial  of  Services  on  the  Basis 
of  National  Origin 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Departmental  Regulation 
(45  CFR  Part  80)  promulgated  thereunder,  require  that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  in  the  operation  of  any  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

Title  VI  compliance  reviews  conducted  in  school  districts  with  large  Span- 
ish-sumamed  student  populations  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  have  revealed 
a number  of  common  practices  which  have  the  effect  of  denying  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  to  Spanish-surnamed  pupils.  Similar  practices  which 
have  the  effect  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  national  origin  exist  in  other 
locations  with  respect  to  disadvantaged  pupils  from  other  national  orgin- 
minority  groups,  for  example,  Chinese  or  Portugese. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  clarify  D/HEW  poUcy  on  issues 
concerning  the  responsibility  of  school  districts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  national  origin-minority  group  children  deficient  in  English  lan- 
guage skills.  The  following  are  some  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  that  relate 
to  compliance  with  Title  VI : 

(1)  Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  excludes 
national  origin-minority  group  children  from  effective  participation  in  the  edu- 
cational program  offered  by  a school  district,  the  district  must  take  affirma- 
tive steps  to  rectify  the  language  deficiency  in  order  to  open  its  instructional 
program  to  these  students. 

(2)  School  districts  must  not  assign  national  origin-minority  group  students 
to  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which  essentially 
measure  or  evaluate  English  language  skills;  nor  may  school  districts  deny 
national  origin-minority  group  children  access  to  college  preparatory  courses 
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on  a basis  directly  related  to  the  failure  of  the  school  system  to  inculcate  Eng- 
lish language  skils. 

(3)  Any  ability  grouping  or  tracking  system  employed  by  the  school  sys- 
tem to  deal  with  the  special  language  skill  needs  of  national  origin-minority 
group  children  must  be  designed  to  meet  such  language  skill  needs  as  soon  as 
possible  and  must  not  operate  as  an  educational  dead-end  or  permanent  track. 

(4)  School  districts  have  the  responsibility  to  adequately  notify  national  origin- 
minority  group  parents  of  school  activities  which  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  other  parents.  Such  notice  in  order  to  be  adequate  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided in  a language  other  than  English. 

School  districts  should  examine  current  practices  which  exist  in  their  districts 
in  order  to  assess  compliance  with  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  m-amorandum. 
A school  district  which  determines  that  compliance  problems  currently  exist  in 
that  district  should  immediately  communicate  in  writing  with  the  Oflace  for  Civil 
Rights  and  indicate  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  Where 
compliance  questions  arise  as  to  the  suflSciency  of  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  language  skill  needs  of  national  origin-minority  group  children  already  oper- 
ating in  a particular  area,  full  information  regarding  such  programs  should  be 
provided.  In  the  area  of  special  language  assistance,  the  scope  of  the  program 
and  the  process  for  identifying  need  and  the  extent  to  which  the  need  is  fulfilled 
should  be  set  forth. 

School  districts  which  receive  this  memorandum  will  be  contacted  shortly  re- 
garding the  availability  of  technical  assistance  and  will  be  provided  with  any 
additional  information  that  may  be  needed  to  assist  districts  in  achieving  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  equal  educational  opix)rtunity  for  all  children.  Effective 
as  of  this  date  the  aforementioned  areas  of  concern  will  be  regarded  by  regional 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  personnel  as  a part  of  their  compliance  responsibilities. 

DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  .BY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  This  program  has  led  us  to  undertake  reviews  in  a 
number  of  districts  where  through  purposeful  or  inadvertent  forms  of 
bias  those  children  who  are  of  national  origin  backgrounds  have  been 
denied  equal  educational  opportunity  through  ofkcial  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officials. 

Incidentally,  we  sent  that  memorandum  to  in  excess  of  1,000  school 
districts  having  5 percent  or  more  national  origin  minority  children 
enrolled  in  their  school  systems.  As  a result  of  this  program,  to  date 
we  have  undertaken  specific  reviews  in  excess  of  10  districts  having 
substantial  numbers  of  national  origin  minority  children  throughout 
the  country  for  compliance  purposes. 

I say  this  is  in  addition  to  the  general  reviews  that  we  have  under- 
taken in  our  own  office  of  these  problems  in  these  districts. 

T\"e  have  requested  specific  corrective  action  in  a number  of  these  dis- 
tricts and  are  in  the  course  of  helping  provide  technical  and  develop- 
mental assistance  to  those  districts  so  that  they  can  have  the  capacity, 
the  expertise  and  wherewithal  to  meet  their  obligations. 

NATIONAL  ORIGIN  GROUPS 

Senator  Couton.  We  can  all  understand,  of  course,  the  problem  we 
have  been  facing  through  the  years  in  the  matter  of  the  black- white 
situation. 

Are  you  telling  us,  and  I wasn’t  aware  that  this  existed,  that  there 
will  be  a community  where  30  percent  of  the  people  were  Lithuanians 
or  of  Lithuanian  extraction,  that  those  children  are  in  some  way  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  attend  public  schools  ? 
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Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  If  it  werB  shown  that  children  of  Lithuanian  extrac- 
tion were  deprived  of  equal  educational  opportunity  because  of  their 
Lithuanian  extraction,  yes ; title  VI  covers  them. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  find  those  situations  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  We  have  not  found  or  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
communities  where  the  national  origin  is  of  a western  European 
background. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  concentrated  the  efforts  where  the  com- 
plaints and  the  allegations  have  arisen  and  that  has  been  in  the  area 
of  Spanish-speaking  communities.  Now,  that  is  not  simply  in  the 
South  or  Southwest  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  Indians  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  And  American  Indians,  Eskimos  or  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  don’t  have  to  go  all  the  way  up  to 
Alaska.  We  will  take  care  of  them  up  there.  What  they  need  is  a 
building,  usually,  and  some  teachers  that  will  go  up  there.  That  is 
what  their  problem  is.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  against  Eskimos 
if  they  have  the  bricks  and  mortar  to  handle  them  and  their  trans- 
portiation.  This  is  their  real  problem. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  is  precisely  right.  That  is  why  I stress  again 
that  our  effort  is  not  simply  to  identify  forms  of  inadvertent  bias  or 
discrimination  but  also  to  assist  positively  those  districts  which  have 
these  problems  to  meet  the  needs  to  take  care  of  the  problem  that  is 
found  to  exist. 

Enforcement  Action  on  National  Origin  Grounds 

Chairman  Ellender.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  a question  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  right  ahead. 

Chairman  Ellender.  Where  are  those  10  districts  located  that  you 
mentioned  ? Throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir ; they  are. 

Chairman  Ellender.  What  is  the  reason  given  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts for  not  educating  these  people  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  They  vary.  Senator.  It  is  not  that  they  are  not 
educating  the  children  or  attempting  to  educate  the  children.  It  is 
in  many  cases  that  the  forms  of  education  that  are  tendered  are  simply 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children. 

Chairman  Ellender.  Is  that  because  of  the  language  barr'ier  ? 

Mr.  PoTTTNGER.  It  is  because  of  both  a language  and,  in  a sense,  a 
cultural  barrier.  I would  be  happy  to  give  you  an  example  if  you 
would  like. 

Chairman  Ellender.  What  can  you  do  about  it?  How  can  you 
rectify  it? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  There  are  essentially  two  phases  of  compliance  re- 
view in  this  area.  One  is  to  determine  whether  there  is  an  actual  phys- 
ical separation  of  children  simply  by  virtue  of  their  different  national 
origin  characteristics.  Where  that  occure,  then  steps  must  be  taken 
to  eliminate  that  condition  of  noncompliance. 

The  second  is  to  entertain  and  review  the  problems  that  arise  with 
regard  to  the  educational  system  that  is  delivered  to  those  children, 
regardless  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  primarily  in 
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this  area  that  we  find  that  the  school  authorities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities  that  are  available  to  them  to 
upgrade  and  deliver  an  educational  system  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  those  children. 

In  other  words,  it  is  in  those  cases  perhaps  more  often  than  not  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  kinds  of  subtle  or  virtual  discrimination  that 
are  arising  but  nevertheless  are  covered  by  the  Civil  Eights  Act. 

I could  give  you  an  example  in  the  concrete  that  would  help  you 
more. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  I was  just  interested  in  trying  to  find  out  if  it 
was  purposefully  done  or  whether  or  not  they  didn’t  have  the  facilities 
to  comply. 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  It  occurs  in  both  areas,  Senator. 

DESEGRATIOX  ORDERS  IX  THE  XORTH 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Xow  in  respect  to  discrimination  among  the 
whites  and  blacks,  you  say  you  are  now  invading  the  Xorth? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  Xo.  I did  not  say  we  are  invading  the  Xorth. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  I mean  you  are  centering  some  of  your  efforts  in 
theXorth? 

Mr.  PoTTiXGER.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  lYlien  did  you  start  that  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  A northern  compliance  program  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  in  the  office. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  But  was  it  made  effective  ? 

I understood  there  was  a lot  of  neglect  in  some  areas  and  that  you 
were  centering  your  efforts  on  the  Southern  States,  Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  I don’t  believe  that  is  true.  I think  what  you  find. 
Senator,  is  because  of  historical  conditions  and  the  development  of 
the  law  it  is  simply  easier  for  a Federal  agency  to  find  through  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  remedies  are  to  be  applied  in  those  States 
where  there  was  a former  dual  system  while  in  those  States  where  there 
was  not  a former  dual  system  it  is  first  to  show  that  a form  of  official 
segregation  occurred. 

As  a result  of  that,  we  found  that  we  have  more  of  our  resources  in 
manpower  and  in  money  committed  to  our  northern  program  than  we 
do  to  our  southern  program. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  I tliink  it  is  honest  and  clear  for  me  to  point 
out  that  the  results  that  are  achieved  through  this  greater  effort  in  the 
Xorth  are  less  because  of  tliis  legal  distinction. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Don’t  you  find  a lot  of  conditions  in  the  Xorth 
that  are  similar  to  the  South  and  yet  you  can’t  do  anytliing  about 
them  ? 

Mr.  PoTTTXGER.  IVe  find  actual  conditions  very  similar ; yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Very  similar,  and  yet  you  can’t  do  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Why  ? Just  because  it  is  de  facto  segregation 
compared  to  de  jure  ? 

Mr.  PomxGER.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  That  is  the  decision  from  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review. 
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Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  I was  thinking  more  of  the  one  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case. 

Chairman  Ellender.  You  have  the  Fifth  Circuit  Ct>urt  case,  also,  in 
other  words,  involving  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir ; that  is  correct. 

EMERGENCT  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Chairman  Ellender.  How  do  you  go  about  correcting  these  situa- 
tions up  North  that  you  find  similar  to  those  you  find  in  the  South? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  In  the  absence  of  either  legislative  or  constitutional 
authority  under  the  14th  amendment  to  do  so,  we  believe  that  the  only 
way  and  the  right  way  is  through  the  President’s  proposed  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1971.  It  is  through  this  act  that  the  President  recog- 
nizing the  degree  and  extent  of  racial  isolation  that  exists  in  the 
North,  recognizing  that  there  is  a need  for  uniform  enforcement, 
and  recognizing  that  the  educational  needs,  wholly  aside  from  the 
legalistic  anomaly  are  very  similar  in  an  isolated  situation  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  has  proposed  a massive  bill  to  help  deal  with 
the  issue  through  a positive,  cooperative  program. 

If  I may  say  so,  I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  urge  you 
gentlemen  to  support  the  bill. 

Chairman  Ellender.  You  mean  the  money  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Both  parts.  We  need  both  an  authorization  and  an 
appropriation. 

Chairman  Ellender.  Of  course,  many  Senators  even  from  the  North 
find  it  strange  that  you  find  conditions  in  the  North  similar  to  those 
in  the  South  and  yet  you  can’t  act  on  them. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  I share  that  perplexity  with  them. 

Chairman  Ellender.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TITLE  VI  PROCEDURES 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  you  say  you  take  action,  let  us  take  an 
area  in  the  Southwest  where  you  have  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
involved  and  the  school  has  not  done  the  right  thing. 

Do  you  go  in  there  and  try  to  show  them  procedures  and  ways  and 
means  before  you  send  it  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases,  in  the  event  of  voluntary 
compliance. 

Senator  Magnuson.  My  point  is,  you  work  with  them  to  do  some- 
thing ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir;  we  help  identify  a condition  which  is  in 
noncompliance  and  then  having  identified  it  we  do  work  with  them.  We 
have  committed  a substantial  amount  of  time  and  money  from  our 
budget  to  gathering  together  professional  expert  consultants  in  this 
area  of  education  to  assist  in  the  design  of  a package  which  can  be 
delivered  to  the  systems  like  Beeville,  Tex. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  they  don’t  cooperate,  you  finally  have  to 
end  up  with  a court  case? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Either  a court  case  or  administrative  proceeding 
under  title  VI. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  when  you  say  you  take  action,  that  is 
what  you  do? 
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Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Only  after  we  have  attempted  to  exhaust  the  volun- 
tary route. 

NORTHERN  COMPLIANCE  EFFORT 

Senator  Magntjson.  I disagree  with  your  statement  that  in  the 
past  it  has  worked  well  for  the  North.  I have  been  a civil  rights  advo- 
cate for  years  but  if  you  listen  to  the  testimony  on  the  education  bill, 
to  some  of  the  differences  between  the  compliance  in  the  North  and 
South,  you  are  bound  to  agree  with  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  and  the  others. 

I think  it  is  only  since  Congress  did  expose  all  these  things  that  you 
people  down  there  have  started  to  do  what  you  can  do. 

Now,  it  was  not  clear  to  me  why  you  can’t  do  this  up  North. 

Mr.  PoTTTNGER.  Pcrhaps  I did  not  make  my  answer  sufficiently 
clear. 

We  have  no  authority,  either  legislative  or  court -made,  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  simply  identify  separation  of 
children  in  a Northern  community  and  conclude  from  that  condition 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  as  the  cause  for  it.  We  simply  don’t 
have  the  capability  to  do  that.  I should  say  the  legal  authority. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  fountainhead 
for  all  compliance  activity  in  civil  rights,  as  you  know,  begins  with 
the  words  “No  State  shall  deny  a person  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law,”  and  it  is  clear  both  through  the  constitutional  history  of  that 
act  and  the  legislative  history  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  that 
one  must  show  that  officials  have  caused  the  separation,  not  private 
decisionmaking,  not  for  economic  wherewithal,  not  for  causes  that 
stem  from  other  than  a school  official’s  determination  to  separate  the 
children. 

Senator  Magntjson.  A decision  of  the  school  authorities. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  is  correct. 

problems  of  enforcement 

Senator  Magntjson.  You  say  that  most  of  the  problems  up  North 
are  caused  by  other  problems  ? 

Mr.  Pottinger.  No  ; I am  not  ready  to  conclude  that. 

MTiat  I am  saying  is  that  before  we  are  able  to  ask  for  a remedy  in 
the  North  the  U.S.  Government  has  the  burden  of  proof  or  the  obliga- 
tion to  show  that  it  was  the  school  officials  that  caused  one  school  to 
be  predominantly  black  and  one  school  to  be  predominantly  white. 

^ In  other  words,  we  have  the  obligation  to  show  through  an  exhaus- 
tive search  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  through  an  exhaustive 
study  of  where  the  zone  lines  were  drawn,  through  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  official  actions  that  were  taken,  that  a school  board 
over  a period  of  years  purposefully  intended  to  separate  children 
because  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  We  have  precisely  the 
same  obligation  in  the  South. 

But,  because  the  South  historically,  even  if  it  were  wrong,  openly 
and  honestly  established  that  official  action  in  its  statute  books,  that 
obligation  we  have  met  in  virtually  no  time  whatsoever.  In  other 
words,  in  Southern  States  the  dual  system  was  established  officially 
by  State  law  and  it  is  on  the  statute  books  and  the  courts  have  recog- 
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nized  it  and,  quite  frankly,  school  officials  in  communities  in  the 
South  never  argue  about  that  issue  with  us. 

The  only  issue,  therefore,  that  remains  in  the  South  traditionally  is 
what  kind  of  remedy  is  appropriate  in  order  to  correct  this  official 
former  segregation. 

If  we  should  go  to  a Northern  school  board  where  we  have  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  we  might  find  in  a Southern  district  and  we 
sit  down  and  say,  “Gentlemen,  we  would  appreciate  your  providing  us 
with  a desegregation  plan  in  order  to  correct  this,  segregation,”  the 
school  superintendent  and  the  board  attorney  would  literally  laugh 
us  out  of  the  room. 

They  would  say,  “Wait  a minute.  Before  we  start  talking  about  a 
remedy,  will  you  please  show  us  where  any  official  action  arose  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  segregation?” 

Then  we  spend,  in  Ferndale,  Mich.,  to  give  you  an  example,  1,800 
man-hours  showing  that  there  was  official  action,  where  in  that  same 
district,  if  it  were  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  it  would  take  18 
minutes  to  show  there  was  official  action. 

DE  JURE  SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Chairman  Ellender.  Now,  in  the  South  this  de  jure  segregation 
took  place  under  the  law.  It  was  the  law  then. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ellender.  That  is  why  I can’t  see  any  difference.  They 
can  show  that  when  this  was  done  it  was  done  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  PoTTTNGER.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ellender.  A law  that  was  decided  in  1891,  I think,  the 
Ferguson  case.  All  of  the  segregation  that  took  place  in  the  South 
took  place  under  the  law.  I can’t  differentiate  the  two. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  his  point.  If  it  took  place  under  the  law, 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that. 

Chairman  Ellender.  If  we  had  the  right  to  do  it  under  the  law, 
I think  it  was  legal. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  no  longer  legal. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  The  law  was  ruled  to  be  unconstitutional  at  some 
point. 

Chairman  Ellender.  I know,  but  it  was  law  until  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  was  legally  done  until  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

If  anything  happened  since  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
then  I would  say  you  have  a case. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  at  least  one  thing  more. 
Senator,  as  I suppose  you  know.  It  not  only  said  that  the  dual  system 
was,  itself,  unconstitutional  but  that  the  school  systems  which  had 
established  such  duality  had  a constitutional  obligation  to  disestab- 
lish it.  It  is  from  that  point,  not  the  former  point,  that  the  issue  of 
desegregation  remedies  flow. 

DESEGREGATION  CASES  OUTSIDE  THE  SOUTH 

Chairman  Ellender.  You  could  advance,  I think,  the  same  argu- 
ments in  the  north  where  segregation  became  a fact  because  whites 
went  in  one  area  and  established  their  homes  and  Negroes  in  the  other. 
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Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  I think  you  can  and  I think  more  people  are,  Sen- 
ator. Perhaps  it  is  not  as  perceived  by  the  public  as  it  should  be  that 
more  action  of  this  kind  is  occurring  in  the  North.  Los  Angeles  is 
under  an  order  to  desegregate;  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Wichita, 
Kans. ; Pontiac,  Mich. ; Kankakee,  111. ; Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. ; Buffalo 
are  imder  review. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  IWiat  responses  are  you  getting  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  Compliance. 

They  face  the  difficulties  of  an  extensive  desegregation  plan  with 
similar  attitudes  that  you  find  in  any  part  of  the  country  but  we 
are  nevertheless  getting  either  voluntary  plans  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  in  our  jurisdiction  or  court  orders  where  either  the  private  party 
or  the  Justice  Department  is  the  litigant. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Have  court  orders  actually  been  issued  in  some 
areas  in  the  North? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  Every  one  of  those  I have  mentioned  has  either 
a court  order  or  a desegregation  plan. 

Chairman  Ellexder.  To  what  extent  are  they  complying  with  that 
court  order  ? What  are  you  doing  to  enforce  it  ? 

Mr.  VAN  DEN  Toorn.  Most  of  these  you  mentioned  are  pending.  That 
is,  most  of  the  orders  for  those  cities  you  mentioned  are  upcoming  next 
September.  In  other  words,  they  are  orders  for  desegregation  in 
September. 

Mr.  PoTTTiNGER.  MTiere  a plan  is  a voluntary  plan  submitted  to  HEW 
and  through  a continuing  jurisdiction  by  the  court  where  a court  order 
has  been  imposed. 

VOLUNTARY  ACTION 

Chairman  Ellender.  Do  you  find  any  communities  that  are  doing  it 
on  a voluntary  basis  ? 

Mr.  PorriNGER.  Yes;  we  have.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  is  an  example; 
Kanakee,  111.  is  an  example. 

There  are  a number  of  districts  that  I have  not  mentioned,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  Jersey,  who  are 
also  desegregating  pursuant  to  State  orders,  not  pursuant  to  constitu- 
tional mandates  under  the  llth  amendment,  but  pursuant  to  racial 
balance  laws  or  laws  which  are  similar  to  anti -discrimination  laws 
established  under  the  llth  amendment. 

There  are  names  of  districts  which  we  could  provide  you  with  there. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  ORIENTALS 

Senator  ]\L\gnuson.  Have  you  found  any  discrimination  against 
Orientals  at  all? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  we  have.  At  least  in  the  sense  that 
complaints  have  arisen  and  we  have  undertaken  to  do  at  least  one  re- 
view. It  has  not  been  a focus  of  the  program  but  I think  it  is  possible 
that  there  could  be  some. 

I am  thinking  while  I am  talking  about  San  Francisco  which  has 
fallen  subject  to  a desegregation  court  order  and  which  does  include  a 
substantial  oriental  community,  as  you  know.  In  fact,  it  is  the  largest 
oriental  community  outside  of  mainland  China  or  Taiwan. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Chinese? 
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Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Chinese  community ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  What  would  you  do  such  as  in  my  town  of  Seattle 
where  we  have  Japanese?  Due  to  movement  of  people,  their  homes, 
we  have  a school  ri^ht  near  where  I live,  just  within  walking  distance, 
that  is  becoming  all- Japanese,  an  elementary  school.  But  that  is  only 
because  they  are  living  there.  This  is  what  you  are  getting  at.  It  was 
not  any  ruling  of  the  school  board. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  If  it  were  shown  that  that  was  the  case,  then  there 
would  be  no  obligation  under  the  Civil  Eights  Act  or  the  14th  amend- 
ment for  them  to  desegregate  that  school. 

Senator  Magnuson.  By  busing  ? 

Mr.  PomNGER.  In  any  sense. 

There  would  be  no  obligation  to  desegregate  it  through  whatever 
method  is  available  if  that  is  the  case. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  that  school  became  racially 
identifiable  because  of  the  official  practices  of  the  board,  then  there 
would  be  an  obligation  to  desegregate. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  most  of  the  fine  Japanese  people  live 
right  in  this  area,  the  bulk  of  them,  90  percent  of  them,  I would  think. 

Mr.  van  den  Toorn.  We  would  have  to  show  that  the  isolation  arose 
not  because  of  residential  factors. 

EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  : DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  DELEGATION  OF 

COMPLIANCE  FUNCTION 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me — ^^it  should  be,  but  it 
isn’t — your  function  as  regards  the  other  departments  of  Government. 

In  a sense,  it  is  your  duty  even  though  you  are  in  HEW  to  look  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  see  if  they  are  doing 
their  j ob ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  No,  sir ; not  precisely. 

Perhaps  to  explain  how  we  are  involved  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I should  point  out  what  occurred  under  a reorganization  of  the 
responsibilities  by  the  Executive  order. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  contract 
compliance  function  both  in  construction  and  in  nonconstruction. 
However,  through  executive  reorganization,  the  Department  of  Labor 
delegated  that  function  to  various  constituent  agencies  to  oversee  Fed- 
eral contractors  who  were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  each  of  those 
departments. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean  various  constituent  agencies? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  means  that  in  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  Department  of  Labor  asked  HEW  to  oversee  the  contract  com- 
pliance function  of  health  facilities,  welfare  facilities,  and  education 
facilities. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  why  you  are  here  and  they  aren’t. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  is  correct. 

Voluntary  Correction  or  Federal  Hearing  Officer 

Senator  Cotton.  When  you  find  there  is  any  other  department  of 
Government  or  any  other  local  government  that  is  not  cooperating, 
tluMi  you  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 
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Mr.  PoTTixGER.  sir. 

The  Executive  order  provides  for  remedies  unto  itself.  That  in- 
cludes a regulatory  scheme  that  provides  for  negotiation  for  volun- 
tary correction  and,  failing  that,  a hearing  before  a Federal  hearing 
officer  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  alleged  noncompliance  is,  in 
fact 

Senator  Cottox.  You  are  prosecutors  in  such  hearings  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cottox.  To  that  extent,  you  are  supplanting  the  duties  of 
the  Department  of  J ustice  ? 

'Mr.  PoTTixGER.  I don't  think  we  would  supplant  them  because  they 
never  really  had  them  to  begin  with  under  the  regulatory  scheme. 

I should  point  out  that  through  the  review  process  ultimately  should 
a hearing  decision  be  reviewed  and  foimd  to  go  against  a party,  there 
is  judicial  review  to  the  courts  thereafter  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  But  I donk  believe  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Senator  Cottox.  Mlien  it  reaches  that  point,  then  the  Department 
of  Just  ice  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  Yes ; they  would  come  in  if  it  was  the  Government 
that  was  a party. 


COXSTRUCTIOX  COXTRACT  COMPLIAXCE 

Senator  !^DLGXI:sox.  Yow,  you  mentioned  the  Pliiladelphia  plan  and 
all  these  other  construction  plans. 

You  donk  have  much  jurisdiction  there?  HEIY  does  not  do  much 
construction  work  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  "Well,  under  the  Philadelphia  plan,  we  do  quite  a 
bit. 

Senator  ^^L\gxvsox.  TYhat  do  you  mean,  you  do  quite  a bit  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  TTe  donk  do  it  but  let  me  have  Mr.  Kiely  explain 
for  a moment  how  the  Philadelphia  plan  works. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  I know  about  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  I 
know  that  the  Labor  Department  oversees  all  these  plans  but  they  are 
in  Federal  construction. 

Xow,  if  they  delegate  to  you  people  over  at  HEW  it  would  be  only 
in  relation  to  the  construction  work  that  HEW  was  doing  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  example. 

Mr.  Kiely.  Or  funds.  It  is  federally  assisted  funding  in  construction 
contracts. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Yes : because  construction  money  has  been  very 
scarce  around  here  for  HEW. 

Mr.  Kiely.  Except  that  the  engineering  element  of  our  operation 
estimates  that  we  will  spend  approximately  $10  billion  in  construction 
money,  primarily  federally  assisted  construction  money,  every  year. 

Senator  Magxysox.  F rom  F ederal  assistance  through  HEW  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Eight. 

You  consider  unii^ersity  campus  construction,  hospital  construction. 

Senator  Magxysox.  And  if  they  have  some  Federal  funds  involved. 

Mr.  Kiely.  That  is  right. 

Then  we  would  have  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  It  would  not  involve  big  construction  items 
such  as  GSA  has  ? 
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Mr.  Kiely.  No,  sir;  that  is  direct  Federal  construction.  We  do  very 
little  of  that. 

JUBISDICTION 

Chairman  Ellender.  You  have  another  outfit  similar  to  yours  that 
does  similar  work  for  general  construction  where  Federal  funds  are 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Yes;  the  burden  in  the  construction  area  rests  with  the 
agency  that  provides  the  money  for  the  construction,  so  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Department  of  Transportation  and  Highways  are 
examples.  They  have  separate  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  have  separate  jurisdictions? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Because  they  are  doing  the  funding  they  have  to  monitor 
the  compliance  of  the  construction  contracts. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  would  only  get  involved  where  the  HEW 
has  something  to  do  with  the  financing  of  the  construction  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  Yes,  sir. 


OFFICE  STAFF  POSITIONS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  are  requesting  70  new  positions  for 
contract  compliance. 

How  many  permanent  unfilled  positions  do  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  At  latest  count,  for  fiscal  1971  we  have  three. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  requesting  70  more  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  compliance  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  Also  in  your  statement  you  mention  something 
about  discrimination  as  it  involves  sexes. 

Mr.  PoTTTNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  in  the  Labor  Department  appropriation 
they  have  the  same  thing  for  $1,170,000. 

Do  you  just  get  involved  with  teachers  ? 

Mr.  PoTTTNGER.  No,  sir ; we  would  be  involved  in  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  any  of  the  federally  assisted  programs,  HEW  programs,  under 
the  Executive  order. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Assisted  programs  ? 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

That  means  that  primarily  we  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
complaints  in  our  program  are  devoted  to  sex  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment at  universities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  education  field,  mainly. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Would  that  not  be  a fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kiely.  To  some  degree,  health,  too. 

MONITORING  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENT  JURISDICTIONAL  CONTRACTS  BY 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  also  have  for  Federal  court  compliance  in 
labor  $2,750,000. 
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Mr.  Kiely.  Could  I explain  the  back^ound  a little  bit  ? 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  We  don't  want  duplication  running  around 
here.  The  departments  all  deny  this  but  it  is  there. 

Mr.  PomxGER.  I think  you  will  find  none  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Kjely.  The  function  of  the  Office  of  F ederal  Compliance  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  to  monitor  agencies  like  ours  to  make  sure 
we  meet  our  responsibilities  with  those  contracts  we  are  responsible  for. 
They  would  also  monitor  the  Department  of  Defense 

Senator  W\gxi:sox.  That  is  where  you  get  the  goal  figure — is  that 
75  percent? 

Mr.  PomxGER.  Yes,  sir ; 75  percent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

COMPLIAXCE  EFFORT  IX  HIGHER  EDUCATIOX 

Senator  IMagxitsox.  Xow,  on  higher  education,  you  haye  a portion 
in  your  statement  on  that. 

Mr.  PoiTixGER.  Yes.  Would  you  like  me  to  read  that  part? 

Senator  ^Magxusox.  Yes;  it  is  yery  short. 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  Based  on  suryeys  of  federally  assisted  colleges  and 
uniyersities,  the  Office  for  Ciyil  Bights  conducts  onsite  compliance 
reyiews  of  institutions  with  low  minority  enrollment  to  determine 
whether  benefits  and  seryices  are  accorded  in  a nondiscriminatory 
manner. 

Xormally,  such  factors  as  recruiting  of  faculty  and  students,  social 
eyents  and  organizations,  financial  assistance  programs,  housing,  and 
employment  placement  seryices  are  examined. 

Social  Events  : Legal  Application  of  Title  VI  Standards 

Senator  Magxsox.  Don't  you  think  you  are  getting  in  pretty  deep 
water  when  you  talk  about  social  events  ? 

Wliat  do  you  do  if  you  find  a social  event  where  they  would  not  let 
me  or  Cotton  or  Ellender  in  or  vice  versa,  we  would  not  let  some- 
body else  in  ? This  is  in  colleges  now  ? 

Mr.  PomxGER.  Bight. 

Mr.  Vax  dex  Toorx.  It  has  to  do  with  the  connection  between  the 
university. 

Mr.  PomxGER.  If  the  university,  itself,  officially  established  a pol- 
icy that  excluded  from  one  of  its  sanctioned  events  people  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  that  would  be  a isolation  of 
title  Yl. 

Senator  M.\gxi:sox.  A university  event  ? 

Mr.  PomxGER.  A university-sanctioned  event. 

Senator  Magxusox.  It  would  not  be  an  event  put  on  by  an  organiza- 
tion in  a university. 

What  about  a fraternity  or  sorority  ? 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  I believe  you  will  find  that  specific  issue  was  carved 
out  of  title  Yl  by  legislation  some  years  ago. 

Senator  W\gxi:sox.  So  you  do  not  get  into  that  ? 

Mr.  PomxGER.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Wagxitsox.  It  would  be  like  an  all-school  rally  or  all- 
school social  event  at  commencement  time,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  PoTTiXGER.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Because  you  can  get  in  pretty  deep  water 
with  that  subject. 

Mr.  PomNGER.  That  is  also  correct. 

Compliance  Reviews 

Senator  Magnuson.  Compliance  reviews  were  undertaken  at  139 
institutions  and  you  project  an  additional  150  additional  reviews  in 
1972,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PomNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then,  of  course,  in  State-supported  schools  for 
which  there  is  Federal  support,  also,  you  have  to  work  with  the  State 
officials  and  State  laws,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  PomNGER.  That  is  correct. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  in  the  health  and  social  services,  I think 
we  understand  what  you  are  talking  about  there  and  you  can  skip  that. 
It  will  be  in  the  record  in  your  full  statement. 

Mr.  PoTTiNGER.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  ahead  with  your  conclusion. 

INCREASE  OVER  19  71:  FUNDS  AND  NEW  POSITIONS 

Mr.  PomNGER.  In  summary,  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request 
would  provide  620  positions  and  $11,879,000,  an  increase  of  70  positions 
and  $2,239,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1971  level. 

We  believe  the  requested  level  of  620  positions  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  the  minimum  necessary  for  HEW  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  obli- 
gations of  title  VI  and  the  Executive  orders. 

Nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted  programs  is  a requirement  of 
law.  Our  purpose,  with  the  resources  made  available  by  Congress,  is  to 
insure  that  institutions  which  benefit  from  Federal  funds  and  serve 
the  public  are  made  fully  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has  never  failed  to  appreciate  the  vital 
importance  of  adequate  resources  in  fulfilling  the  task  and  we  in  HEW 
are  grateful  for  your  longstanding  cooperation  in  this  regard. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID:  INADEQUACY  OF  FACILITIES 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  other  matter  which  is  also  a most  difficult 
one. 

WTien  you  get  into  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  discrimi- 
nation becomes  a pretty  relative  thing,  doesn’t  it?  Availability  of 
beds,  availability  of  services,  health  services,  and  I suppose  you  could 
find  all  kinds  of  discrimination  because  of  the  inability  or  the  capa- 
bilities just  can’t  take  care  of  everybody  and  whoever  is  left  out  is 
going  to  think  that  he  is  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  PomNGER.  Ordinarily,  Senator,  that  is  not  the  chief  problem 
that  we  find  under  title  VI.  It  is  something  a little  different  from 
that.  But  I appreciate  the  point  you  are  making. 
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Senator  ^Magxusox.  Of  course,  this  would  be  discrimination,  not 
black  or  white  or  anything  else;  it  would  be  across  the  board;  it 
would  be  the  unavailability  of  facilities. 

Mr.  PomxGER.  In  that  case,  as  you  propose  it,  it  would  probably 
not  be  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race. 

Senator  ^Iagxusox.  In  the  sense  of  title  Yl. 

Mr.  PoTTixGER.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Are  there  any  further  questions.  Senator 
Ellender  ? 

Chairman  Ellexder.  Xo. 

Senator  ^Iagxttsox.  Senator  Cotton  ? 

Senator  Cottox.  Xo. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PomxGER.  Thank  you. 
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Departmental  Management 

Appropriation  Estimate 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 


For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  necessary  for  departmental 
management,  including  $100,000  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  C$35,100,OOo!l  $47^570^000  together  with  not 

to  exceed  [$5,696,OOo]  $6^926^000  to  be  transferred  and  expended  as 

authorized  by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any 
one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein;  and  not  to  exceed 
$29,000  to  be  transferred  from  "Revolving  fund  for  certification  and 
other  services,"  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1971  1972 

Appropriation 

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation  

Real  transfer  to: 

"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Building 
Service,"  General  Services  Administration 


Real  transfers  from: 


Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration ; 

"Medical  Facilities  Construction: 1,236,000 

"Office  of  the 

Administrator 600,000 

"Indian  Health  Ser»»icce" 67,000 

"Mental  Health" 20,000 

"Patient  Care  and  Special  Health 

Services" 19,000 

"Communicable  Diseases" 11,000 

Office  of  Education: 

"Higher  Education" 2,676,000 

"School  Assistance  in  Federally 

Affected  Areas" 447,000 

"Food  and  Drug  Control" 153,000 

"Limitation  on  Social  Security  153,000 

Administration,  Salaries 

and  Expenses 230,000 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

"Health  Manpower" 98,000 

"Biologies  Standards" 19,000 

"National  Cancer  Institute" 28,000 

"National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute"...  24,000 

"National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research" 10,000 

"National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 

Metabolic  Diseases" 30,000 

"National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke" 17,000 


$35,100,000  $47,570,000 

2,000,000 

-27,000 
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1971  1972 


"National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

Infectious  Diseases" 31,000 

"National  Institute  of  Child  Health 

and  Human  Development" 13,000 

"National  Eye  Institute" 2,000 

"National  Library  of  Medicine" 4,000 

"Office  of  the  Administrator, 

Environmental  Health  Service" 82,000 

"Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  Fund" 

(Proposed  transfer  for  increased  pay 

costs) 3,768,000 


Comparative  transfers  to: 


"Salaries  and  Expenses,"  Office 

of  Education -64,000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency...  -75,000 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission -649,000 


Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Limitation  on  Social  Security  Admin 
istration,  Salaries  and  Expenses" 

"Environmental  Health  Services"... 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Office  of  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Subtotal,  Budget  Authority  46,410,000  47,570,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 

Federal  funds 29,000  29,000 

Trust  funds 5,696,000 5,926,000 


189,000 

82,000 

48.000 

28.000 

36.000 

76.000 

81.000 


Total,  Obligations 


52.135,000 


53,525,000 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 

Page 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Ref.  Pos. 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Executive  direction; 

Secretary  and  Under 

Secretary  

Assistant  Secretary 

79 

1,899,000 

79 

1,986,000 

— 

+87,000 

for  Education  

Assistant  Secretary 

53 

1,109,000 

53 

1,142,000 

S. 

+33,000 

for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  . 

94 

3,897,000 

94 

1,979,000 

-1,918,000 

Assistant  Secretary 

for  Legislation  .... 
Assistant  Secretary 

35 

725,000 

35 

798,000 

— 

+73,000 

for  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

91 

2,208,000 

91 

2,346,000 

... 

+138,000 

Subtotal  

352 

9,838,000 

352 

8,251,000 

— 

-1,587,000 

Public  Information  .. 

34 

784,000 

34 

808,000 

— 

+24,000 

Community  and  Field 

Services : 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Community  and 
Field  Services  

42 

958,000 

42 

982,000 

+24,000 

Community  Develop- 

ment   

220 

4,262,000 

220 

4,862,000 

— 

+600,000 

President's  Committee 

on  Mental  Retard- 
ation   

17 

615,000 

17 

625,000 



+10,000 

Subtotal  

279 

5,835,000 

279 

6,469,000 

— 

+634,000 

Legal  Services; 
Supervisory  & general 

legal  services  

Department  Program 

72 

1,348,000 

72 

1,439,000 

— 

+91,000 

services  

Regional  and  field 

140 

2,252,000 

140 

2,362,000 

— 

+110,000 

services  

91 

1,369,000 

91 

1,434,000 

— 

+65,000 

Subtotal  

303 

4,969,000 

303 

5,235,000 

— 

+266,000 

Financial  Management; 
Audit  

712 

13,607,000 

712 

14,604,000 

+997,000 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Comptroller  

Deputy  Assistant 

8 

292,000 

8 

304,000 

— 

+12,000 

Secretary,  Budget  . . 

38 

797,000 

38 

862,000 

— 

+65,000 

Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Finance  . 
Deputy  Assistant 

19 

409,000 

19 

444,000 

— 

+35,000 

Secretary,  Grants 
Administration 
Policy  

61 

1,177,000 

61 

1,234,000 

+57,000 

Subtotal  

838 

16,282,000 

838 

17,448,000 

— 

+1,166,000 
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1971  1972  Increase  or 


Page  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Ref. 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Facilities  Engi- 
neering  and 
Construction 
Agency 

313 

6,437,000 

313 

6,755,000 

+318,000. 

Administrative 
Management : 

Administrative 

Management 

385 

6,092,000 

385 

6,496,000 

— 

+404,000 

President ' s 
Council  on 
Physical  Fit- 
ness & Sports.. 

12 

379,000 

12 

486,000 

+107,000 

Subtotal 

397 

6,471,000 

397 

6,982,000 

— 

+511,000 

Surplus  Property 

Utilization 

101 

1,519,000 

101 

1,577,000 

+58,000 

Total  Obligations. 

2,617 

52,135,000 

2,617 

53,525,000 

— 

+1,390,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1971 

Estimate 

1972 

Estimate 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  . 

2,617 

2,617 

— 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 
positions  

100 

— 

Average  number  of  all  employees  

2,522 

2,570 

+48 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  

..  $36,177,000 

$38,681,000 

$+2,504,000 

Positions  other  than  permanent  . . . . 

1,099,000 

900,000 

-199,000 

Other  personnel  compensation  

Military  personnel  

579,000 

507.000 

549.000 

+16,000 

-30,000 

Total  personnel  compensation  . . . 

..  38,346,000 

40,637,000 

+2,291,000 

Personnel  benefits: 

Civilian  personnel  

Military  personnel  

3,024,000 

3,268,000 

30,000 

+244,000 

Benefits  of  former  personnel  

— 

-10,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

2,657,000 

2,615,000 

-42,000 

Transportation  of  things  

191,000 

— 

Rents,  communications,  and  utilities 

1,133,000 

1,243,000 

+110,000 

Printing  and  reproduction  

453,000 

357,000 

-96,000 

Other  services  

5,704,000 

4,662,000 

-1,042,000 

Supplies  and  materials  

292,000 

+32,000 

Equipment  

230,000 

-97,000 

Total  obligations  by  object 


52,135,000  53,525,000 


+1,390,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1971  estimated  obligations  .. 

$52,135,000 

1972 

estimated  obligations  . . 

53,525,000 

Net  change  . . . 

+1,390,000 

Base 

Change  from  Base 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amoimt 

Increases 

; 

A. 

Built-in: 

1. 

Annualization  of 
1971  new  positions 

$+1,571,000 

2. 

Extra  day  

+129,000 

3. 

Health  Insurance 
contribution  

+66,000 

4. 

Annualization  of 
1971  pay  increase  . 

$1,219,000 

+1,377,000 

Subtotal  ........ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

+3,143,000 

B. 

Program; 

1. 

Community  and 
field  services: 
Special  projects 

35,000 

... 

+80,000 

2. 

Financial 

management: 

Special  projects 

... 

... 

... 

+75,000 

3. 

Facilities  engi- 
neering and  con- 
struction agency: 
Special  projects 

+100,000 

4. 

Adminis  trative 
management : 

Special  projects 

... 

... 

... 

+100,000 

Subtotal  

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

+355,000 

Total  Increases  . 


+3.498,000 
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Base 

Change 

from  Base 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Decreases: 

A.  Program: 

1.  Executive  direction 
Commission  on 
medical  malpractice  

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

2. 

Nonrecurring  (purchase 
of  equipment  for  the 
new  positions  allowed 
In  1971^  

-108.0QQ 

Total  decreases 

-2,108.000 

Total  net  change xxx 

xxx 

xxx 

+1,390,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases ; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.  For  the  funding  of  the  180  new  positions  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
a full  year,  $1,571,000  is  needed. 

2.  Fiscal  year  1972  contains  262  days;  therefore,  an  extra  day's  pay  is 
required  - $129,000. 

3.  Legislation  increased  the  Government's  share  of  health  insurance  during 
FY  1970.  For  that  portion  which  cannot  be  absorbed,  an  Increase  of 
$66,000  is  requested. 

4.  An  increase  of  $1,377,000  is  needed  to  fund  the  FY  1971  pay  raise  for 
a full  year. 

B.  Program  (Special  Projects): 

1.  Community  and  field  services  - An  Increase  of  $80,000  is  requested  for 
FY  1972  in  order  to  fund  special  studies  needed  to  implement  integrated 
service  delivery  systems  and  technical  assistance  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  general  purpose  government  to  plan  and  coordinate  human 
service  programs. 

2.  Financial  management  - An  increase  of  $75,000  is  requested  in  FY  1972  for 
the  automation  of  financial  studies  and  analyses  in  the  areas  of  budget 
preparation,  accounting  and  grant  administration  policy. 

3.  Facilities  engineering  and  construction  agency  ~ An  Increase  of  $100,000 
is  requested  in  FY  1972  to  implement  a management  information  system 
developed  in  FY  1971.  This  system  will  provide  an  improved  management 
control  capability  over  DHEW  assisted  construction  programs. 

4.  Administrative  management  - An  increase  of  $100,000  is  requested  in  FY 
1972  for  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  so 
that  present  media  efforts  may  be  strengthened.  Increased  emphaals 
will  be  given  informational  campaigns — particularly  TV  spots  for  adult 
and  youth  fitness. 
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Decreases; 

A.  Program; 

1.  Termination  of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice  which  was  requested 
by  1971  supplemental  appropriation. 

2.  A decrease  of  $108,000  from  the  base  reflects  nonrecurring  funds  used  to 
purchase  equipment  for  the  new  positions  allowed  In  FY  1971. 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


1971  Estimate 


Real  transfer  to; 


"Operating  Expenses,  $ 27,000 

Public  Buildings  Service," 

General  Services  Admini- 
stration 


Real  transfers  from; 


Health  Services  azvl  Mental 
Health  Administration; 

•*Medlcal  Facilities 

Construction"  1,236,000 

"Salaries  and  E:q>en8es,. 

Office  of  the  Admini- 
strator" 

"Indian  Health  Services" 

"Mental  Health" 

"Patient  Care  and  Special 
Health  Services" 

"Communicable  Diseases" 

Office  of  Education: 

"Higher  Education"  2,676,000 

' "School  Assistance  In 

Federally  Affected  Areas"  447,000 
"Food  and  Drug,"  Food  and 

Drug  Administration  153,000 

"Social  Security  Admini- 
stration, Salaries  and 
Expenses  230,000 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

"Health  Manpower"  98,000 

"Biologies  Standards"  19,000 

"National  Cancer  Institute"  28,000 

"National  Heart  and  Lung 

Institute"  24,000 

"National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research"  10,000 

"National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases"  30,000 

"National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke" 


600,000 

67.000 

20.000 

19.000 

11.000 


Purpose 


Transfer  of  rental  costs 
for  Office  of  Field  Coordi- 
nation, Audit  Agency,  and. 
Facilities  Engineering  and 
Construction  Agency  In 
Atlanta,  Ga. , and  for  the 
Audit  Agency  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Taiqpa,  Florida,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  ai:d  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


For  the  centralisation 
of  construction  activities 
of  the  Department  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 


17,000 
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1971  Estimate 


"National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases"  $ 

"National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human 
Development" 

"National  Eye  Institute" 
"National  Library  of 
Medicine" 

"Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Environmental  Health  Service" 
"Higher  education  facilities 
loan  fund" 


31.000 

13.000 

2,000 

4,000 

82.000 
3,768,000 


Comparative  transfers  to; 


Purpose 


For  increased  pay 
costs . 


"Office  of  Education,  Salaries 
and  Expenses" 


Reorganization  of 

-64,000  educational  activities  in  the 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  -75,000 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 


Comparative  transfers  from: 

Social  Security  Administration 
Environmental  Health  Services 


Health  Services  and  Mental 


-649,000 


120,000 

82,000 


Transfer  of  environ- 
mental protection  related 
activities  from  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  and  Office 
of  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  A real  transfer  of 
$45,000,  representing  past 
year  costs,  is  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3 of  1970. 

Transfer  of  the  Office 
of  State  Merit  Systems 
pursuant  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act, 
effective  March  1971. 


Transfer  to  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel  for 
activities  related  to  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
including  the  Interim 
Compliance  Panel. 


Health  Administration 

6,000 

Transfer  to  the  Office 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

7,000 

of  Community  and  Field 

Office  of  Education 
Social  and  Rehabilitation 

15,000 

Services  for  the  support  of 
the  Secretary's  Committee  on 

Service 

Social  Security  Administration 

55.000 

27.000 

Mental  Retardation. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  $ 

60,000 

For  the  establishment  of 
a Consumer  Consultant  Pilot 

Program  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Community  and  Field  Services. 


Social  Security  Administration 

42,000 

For  the  centralization 

of 

Office  of  Education 

21,000 

staff  support  to  the  Career 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

21,000 

Service  Board  in  the  Officd 

of 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
Health  Services  and  Mental 

21,000 

Personnel  and  Training, 
Administrative  Management. 

Health  Administration 
Social  and  Rehabilitation 

42,000 

Service 

21,000 
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Budget 


Year 

Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appro- 

priation 

1962: 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

$ 7,470,000 
2,470,000 

38.000 

29.000 

$ 7,182,000 
2,446,000 

38.000 

29.000 

$ 7,452,000 
2,446,000 

38.000 

29.000 

$ 7,367,000 
2,446,000 

38.000 

29.000 

1963; 

Appropriation. 

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

8.474.000 

2.641.000 

29,000 

7,899,850 

2,584,200 

38,950 

29,000 

7,899,850 

2,584,200 

38,950 

29,000 

7,899,850 

2,584,200 

38,950 

29,000 

1964; 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

8,757,000 

35.000 

29.000 

8.492.000 

2.640.000 

35.000 

29.000 

8.492.000 

2.640.000 

35.000 

29.000 

8.492.000 

2.640.000 

35.000 

29.000 

1965; 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

9.776.000 

2.666.000 

31.000 

29.000 

9,488,500 

2,666,000 

31.000 

29.000 

9,488,500 

2,666,000 

31.000 

29.000 

9,488,500 

2,666,000 

31.000 

29.000 

1966: 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

12,508,000 

3,752,000 

33.000 

29.000 

11,731,500 

3,695,000 

33.000 

29.000 

11,731,500 

3,695,000 

33.000 

29.000 

11,731,500 

3,695,000 

33.000 

29.000 

1967: 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

14,696,000 

4,434,000 

34,000 

17,491,000 

5,032,000 

34.000 

29.000 

16,690,000 

5,032,000 

34.000 

29.000 

17,040,000 

5,032,000 

34.000 

29.000 

1968: 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

22,988,000 

5,877,000 

35.000 

29.000 

20,988,000 

5,597,000 

35.000 

29.000 

21,597,000 

5,597,000 

35.000 

29.000 

21,597,000 

5,597,000 

35.000 

29.000 

1969: 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

BFCU  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

29,380,000 

6,855,000 

36.000 

29.000 

25,380,000 

6,228,000 

36.000 

29.000 

25,380,000 

6,228,000 

36.000 

29.000 

25,380,000 

6,228,000 

36.000 

29.000 
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Budget 

Estimate 

House 

Senate  Appro- 

Year 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance  priation 

1970: 

Appropriation  

$29,901,000 

$29,475,000 

$29,475,000  $30,583,000 

SSA  transfer  

6,400,000 

6,210,000 

6,462,000:  6,462,000 

BFCU  transfer  

38,000 

38,000 

38,000  38,000 

FDA  transfer 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000  29,000 

1971:4/ 

Appropriation  

37,070,000 

35,100,000 

40,796,000  ‘35,100,000 

Proposed  supplemental  . . . 
Proposed  supplemental 
increased  pay  cost 

2,000,00(^/ 

3,768,000 

3,768,000 

3,768,000  3,768,000 

SSA  transfer  

5,788,000 

5,696,000 

5,696,000 

BFCU  transfer  

38,000 

— 

FDA  transfer  

29,000 

29,000 

29,000  29,000 

1972:  l! 

Appropriation  

SSA  transfer  

FDA  transfer  

47,570,000 

5,926,000 

29,000 

_!/  To  fund  Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice. 

Appropriation  structure  revised  effective  fiscal  year  1972  to  centralize 
facilities  engineering  and  construction  activities.  Also  reflects  transfer 
of  Stat^  Merit  Systems  activities  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  effective  March  1971. 

Executive  Direction 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits 

Other  expenses. 

352 

$6,748,000 

3,090,000 

352 

$6,881,000 

1,370,000 

— $+133,000 

1,720,000 

Total 

352 

9,838,000 

352 

8,251,000 

1,587,000 

Subactivities : 

Secretary  and  Under 

79 

1,899,000 

79 

1,986,000 

+87,000 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education 

53 

1,109,000 

53 

1,142,000 

+33,000 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  & 
Scientific  Affairs 

94 

3,897,000 

94 

1,979,000 

1,918,000 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation... 

35 

725,000 

35 

798,000 

+73,000 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

91 

2,208,000 

91 

2,346,000 

— +138,000 

Total 

352 

9,838,000 

352 

8,251,000 

1,587,000 
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General  Statement 

The  staff  offices  supported  by  this  activity  provide  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  formulation  of  broad  policy  direction  to  the  operating  programs 
of  the  Department.  This  assistance  includes  development  of  the  Department’s 
legislative  program  and  liaison  with  the  Congress;  coordination  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s international  activities;  long-range  program  planning  and  evaluation;  and 
to  provide  policy  direction  and  coordination  of  the  Department’s  health  and 
education  programs . 

Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  is  charged  with 
overall  Department  management — policy  development,  review  and  evaluation  of 
activities  and  overall  direction  of  operating  programs. 

During  1970-71  the  office  served  as  a coordinating  point  for  the  design, 
development  and  guidance  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  and  the  direction  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  efforts  to  develop  a Federal  strategy  to  meet  the 
nation’s  health  care  crisis.  The  coordination  responsibilities  of  this  office 
will  increase  during  the  year  due  to  the  central  role  the  Department  will  be 
playing  in  implementing  the  governmental  reorganization  plan  proposed  by  the 
President  and  the  major  initiatives  established  by  him  for  improving  the  quality 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  services. 

In  the  area  of  international  affairs,  a Department-widfe  inventory  of 
international  programs  and  activities  was  undertaken  to  provide  reference  and 
source  Information  for  planning. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

In  general,  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  plan 
to  continue  improving  the  process  by  which  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  policy  is  developed,  making  sure  that  policy  decisions  are  both 
timely  and  fully  informed.  The  office  will  continue  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
programs  for  management  improvement  and  to  undertake  special  project  oriented 
activities  as  requested  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Office  of  International  Affairs  will  continue  to  promote  more  effective 
coordination  and  understanding  of  the  Department's  international  commitments 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  with  other  Federal, 
international  and  private  agencies . 


Education 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

In  1970  this  office  completed  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  administration 
of  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  led  to  improved 
management  within  the  Title  I program  and  to  important  linkages  with  related 
programs.  A second  major  review  involving  the  problem  of  campus  and  student 
unrest  resulted  in  the  sponsorship  of  highly  experimental  projects  for  or  by 
young  people.  An  interbureau  committee  was  created  to  Inventory,  evaluate  and 
recommend  activities  in  the  areas  of  school  community  health,  mental  health  and 
nutrition  programs  and  services. 

The  Indian  American  Affairs  office  reviewed  Office  of  Education  programs 
serving  Indian  children  (funds  expended  and  program  impact),  developed  the 
technical  assistance  capability  of  two  regional  offices  to  work  with  Indian 
tribes,  and  established  a public  affairs  operation. 

The  Spanish-Speaking  American  Affairs  office  participated  in  assisting 
community  colleges  in  coordinating  counseling,  recruiting  and  retention  efforts 
with  four-year  colleges,  and  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  growth  of  Spanish  ethnic  studies  in  higher  education.  Also  this  office 
was  involved  in  assisting  local  education  agencies  to  integrate  reading  programs 
for  the  Spanish  speaking  with  the  National  Right  to  Read  effort  and  defining  a 
total  educational  program  serving  the  bilingual. 
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Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  staff  provided  for  this  activity  will  broaden  present  activities  and 
strengthen  communications  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Strategy  will  be  designed  whereby  student  and  youth  initiated  and 
operated  projects  will  be  encouraged  and  processed  on  a continuing  basis  in 
cooperation  with  existing  programs. 

(2)  The  African  American  Affairs  office  will  help  stimulate  and  carry  forward 
a wide  ranging  professional  and  informal  dialogue  about  African  American  education 
with  the  educational  community  and  the  community  at  large.  This  should  contribute 
toward  a clearinghouse  of  ideas,  provide  a base  for  conceptual  development  and 
intellectual  cross  fertilization  of  ideas  and  the  translation  of  good  practices 
into  action. 

(3)  The  Indian  American  Affairs  office  plans  to  establish  a National 
Clearinghouse  on  Indian  Educational  Opportunities. 

(4)  Stimulating  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  for  elementary  school 
teachers  as  well  as  for  specialized  personnel  in  the  secondary  school,  college, 
and  university  level,  and  becoming  involved  in  special  concerns  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  school  age  children  such  as  drugs,  family  planning  and 
population,  alcohol,  smoking,  mental  health,  hunger  and  malnutrition,  school 
feeding,  health  education  and  health  services. 

Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

In  1970-71  this  ’office  participated  in  the  development  of  new  policies  for 
health  services  program  coordination,  for  the  development  of  legislative  proposals 
and  for  professional,  intergovernmental  and  public  liaison  related  to  the 
organization,  financing  and  delivery  of  health  services.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  development  of  legislative  reports  to  the  Congress  and  policies  and 
specifications  for  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  Coordination  and  strengthen- 
ing of  Department  programs  relating  to  increased  utilization  of  nurses,  medical 
technologists,  and  pediatric  associates  were  fostered.  Operation  MEDIHC,  a 
Department  of  Defense — Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  program  to 
recruit  discharged  medical  corpsmen  into  civilian  health  occupations  was  initiated. 
A detailed  five-year  plan  for  population  research  and  family  planning  services  was 
prepared.  The  office  also  participated  in  the  Secretary's  Commission  on 
Pesticides,  in  a review  of  hazards  associated  with  medical  devices,  in  an 
extensive  study  of  the  risks  to  health  associated  with  exposure  to  radiation,  and 
in  restructuring  of  the  Toxicology  Information  Program.  New  procedures  were 
developed  to  insure  that  health  policy  is  implemented  through  the  planning  and 
budgeting  process.  General  liaison  was  provided  with  the  White  House  staff  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on  regulatory  actions  including  proposed  1972 
automotive  emission  standards,  1975  and  1980  automotive  pollution  goals,  uncon- 
ventional vehicle  research  and  use  of  unleaded  gasoline,  pesticides  control  law, 
etc.  International  health  activities  were  reorganized  to  permit  Increased  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  participation  in  international  activities  on  narcotics, 
in  special  foreign  currency  programs,  in  a Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
sponsored  International  Seminar  on  Health  Services,  and  in  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  international  health  organizations  to  maximize  United  States  input 
and  policy  Influence. 

Program  Plane  FY  1972 

In  1972  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  health  organizations,  medical  schools,  voluntary 
groups,  state  and  local  health  directors,  to  acquire  current  Information  on 
problem  areas  as  well  as  information  on  successful  programs.  From  this  informa- 
tion, the  staff  will  provide  recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  develop 
improved  health  programs.  The  health  manpower  staff  will  take  an  active  policy 
and  guidance  role  in  the  development  of  new  methods  and  implementation  of  new 
legislation  to  support  health  professions  educational  Institutions,  and  to  identify 
and  coordinate  the  investments  and  roles  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
agencies  providing  support  to  these  institutions.  The  major  emphasis  in 
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population  affairs  will  consist  of  refining  program  objectives,  a detailed 
reassessment  of  family  planning  services  and  population  research  efforts  and  the 
installation  of  a management  design  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the 
Departmental  five-year  plan.  In  the  area  of  research  and  development,  the  staff 
will  continue  to  review,  coordinate  and  initiate  policies  and  programs  concerning 
pesticides,  product  safety,  food  and  drug  matters,  and  biomedical  research  and 
research  training.  Policies  will  be  developed  to  insure  that  the  high  level  of 
medical  research  competence  that  has  been  developed  is  sustained  while  evaluating 
our  research  enterprise  to  eliminate  those  programs  that  are  not  productive. 

The  Policy  Implementation  staff  will  continue  to  implement  the  Federal  Assistaiice 
Streamlining  Task  Force  recommendations  in  the  health  agencies  and  provide 
technical  assistance  as  needed;  strengthen  the  planning  and  budgeting  process  in 
the  office  to  improve  decision-making;  direct  the  Operational  Planning  System 
within  the  health  component  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  provide 
assistance  to  agencies  in  solving  operational  problems.  With  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  focus  of  environmental  affairs 
will  move  from  regulatory  programs  to  health  effects  research  programs.  Expanded 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  participation  is  planned  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral international  activities  concerned  with  population,  environmental  health, 
delivery  of  health  services  and  health  manpower  utilization. 

Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice  - An  FY  1971  supplemental  has  been 
requested  to  provide  $2,000,000  to  convene  a Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice 
to  undertake  an  extensive  program  of  research  and  analysis  in  this  area.  The 
Commission  will  identify  and  evaluate  the  medical,  legal,  social  and  economic 
problems  associated  with  malpractice  claims  and  litigation,  and  make  the 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  types  of  legislative  and  administrative 
actions  calculated  to  reduce  or  eliminate  problems  so  identified.  The  Commission 
membership  should  represent  the  health  professions  and  health  institutions,  the 
legal  profession,  the  ins\irance  industry  and  the  general  public.  The  report  of 
the  Commission,  with  specific  recommendations,  shotrld  be  submitted  by  March  1, 

1972. 


Legislation 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  is  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary 
on  legislative  programs  and  relations  with  Congress.  This  office  develops 
legislative  proposals  and  coordinates  these  proposals  with  the  constituent 
agencies,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  President,  and  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  close  relations  are  maintained  with  associations  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  Department's  programs  through  operation  of  the  Congressional 
Liaison  office. 

During  FY  1970-71,  the  office  coordinated  the  development  of  the  following 
legislative  initiatives: 

A.  Health 

1.  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and  Modernization  Amendments 

2.  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 

3.  Family  Planning  Services  Act 

4.  Resource  Recovery  (Solid  Waste  Disposal) 

5.  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 

6.  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 

7.  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Amendments 


63-792  O - 71  - pt,  2 --  37 
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8.  Health  Training  Improvement  Act 

9.  Regional  Medical  Programs — Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Extensions 

10.  Migrant  Health  Grants 

11.  Medical  Library  Assistance  Amendments 

12.  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 

13.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

B.  Education 

1.  National  Institute  of  Education  Act 

2.  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1970  ^ 

3.  Impact  Aid 

4.  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1970 

5.  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970 

C.  Welfare 

1.  Welfare  Reform  -•  Family  Assistance  Act 

2.  Social  Security  Amendments 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  is  planning  during 
FY  1972  to  develop  a greater  overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency  within  its 
existing  organizational  structure.  Besides  continuing  work  on  legislative 
initiatives  started  during  the  previous  Congress,  the  office  has  started  the 
coordination  of  the  legislative  program  for  1971  (FY  1971-72).  The  legislation 
proposed  offers  major  changes  in  the  Department's  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs.  Below  is  a summary  of  the  proposals  that  are  now  under  way: 

A.  Health 

1.  Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971  - Extend  and  modify  health 
manpower  legislation  for  3 years. 

2.  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of  1971  - A new  program  for 
health  care  delivery. 

3.  National  Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act  of  1971  - Major  provisions 
of  this  Act  include  (a)  National  Health  Insurance  Standards, 

(b)  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan,  and  (c)  Amendments  relating  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

B.  Education 

1.  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  - Authorized  $1.5  billion  ($500  million 
for  FY  1971  and  $1  billion  for  FY  1972)  for  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  districts. 

2.  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1971  - Reforms  and  expands 
existing  legislative  authority  for  educational  opportunity  grants, 
college  work-study,  and  Federal  loan  subsidy  and  loan  Insurance. 

3.  The  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  - Authorizes  $100  million 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education, 
which  will  make  project  grants  for  reform,  innovation  and  basic 
changes  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

4.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  - Establishes  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  and  contract  for  basic  research  demonstration 
activities. 
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C.  Welfare 

1.  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1971  - Provides  basic  benefits  to  low-income 
families  with  children  with  incentives  for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of  members  of  such  families. 

2.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971  - Provides  increases  in  benefits, 
improves  computation  methods,  and  raises  the  earnings  base  under  the 
OASDI  program. 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  serves  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  on  economic  and  social  analysis,  program  analysis  and 
evaluation,  and  interdepartmental  programs  for  planning  and  evaluation. 

Health  - A major  emphasis  during  this  period  centered  around  the  preparation 
and  analysis  of  optional  program  and  funding  approaches  to  a national  health 
insurance  strategy.  In  addition.  Health  Maintenance  Organization  concepts  were 
reviewed  and  evaluated  with  emphasis  on  various  functional  areas  such  as  medical 
manpower  supply  and  distribution,  peer  review,  alcoholism,  and  narcotics 
addiction.  A computerized  data  base  was  established  to  analyze  the  mal- 
distribution of  health  services  and  to  quantify  relative  contributions  to  the 
health  stattis  of  various  medical  and  non-medical  inputs.  A comprehensive 
evaluation  plan  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
developed — composed  of  115  projects;  it  is  designed  to  systematically  feedback 
data  on  the  impact  of  health  programs  and  policies  on  recipients. 

Education  - Activities  in  education  included  planning  and  analysis  of 
options,  outlines  of  program  proposals  and  legislation,  and  monitoring  of 
evaluation  studies.  Issues  addressed  include:  revenue  sharing  and  its 

alternative  purposes,  formulae,  procedures  and  effects;  school  desegregation, 
its  alternate  methods  and  demographic  parameters;  higher  education  finance  and 
the  appropriate  Federal  role;  planning  for  education  research  and  development; 
new  alternatives  in  vocational  education;  and  evaluation  of  experiments  in 
educational  incentives  and  performance  contracting. 

Social  Services  - Activities  centered  on  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
research  and  development,  funding  services,  and  long-range  effectiveness;  defining 
the  Federal  role  in  child  care  and  development  programs;  developing  innovative 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention;  and  assisting  in  the  development  of  proposed 
amendments  to  social  services  legislation. 

Other  - The  program  Information  system  was  redesigned  to  more  efficiently 
address  the  information  needs  of  the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  A time-sharing  system,  developed  and  used  during  the  fall  budget  cycle, 
provides  updated  program  budget  data  on  a real-time  basis. 

The  Department's  capability  in  evaluation  and  monitoring  was  strengthened 
and  a number  of  studies  initiated  under  contract  which  should  yield  insights  into 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  programs,  evaluation  methodology  improve- 
ment, and  alternative  approaches  to  services  delivery. 

During  1971,  the  Office  of  Field  Evaluation  directed  the  .Program  Evaluations 
by  Summer  Interns  (PEBSI)  project,  an  information  and  analysis  effort  designed 
to  gather  and  present  consumer-derived  information  which  would  help  to  improve 
program  performance. 
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Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Health  - The  analyses  of  mal-dlstributlon,  health  services  research  and 
development  content,  and  equity  of  state  formula  grants  in  health  will  continue. 

New  analyses  are  planned  concerning  the  roles  and  organizational  structures  for 
technical  assistance  in  the  delivery  of  health  services,  interdepartmental  work 
on  emergency  medical  services,  and  economic  models  of  health  care  markets. 

Education  - Short-term  analysis  are  planned  concerning  policy  initiatives 
in  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  analysis  of  tax-assessment 
formula  and  data  systems  for  the  impact-aid  program;  evaluation  planning  of 
selected  innovations  in  educational  technology  for  National  Educational 
Television.  Long-term  planning  analysis  Include  developing  improved  Federal- 
state-local  information  systems,  and  a Federal  research  and  innovation  strategy 
as  a complement  to  special  revenue  sharing  programs;  data  collection  for  migrant 
programs;  evaluation  of  drug-abuse  education;  and  participation  in  the  Office  of 
Education's  study  on  higher  education  finance. 

Social  Services  - Analysis  and  planning  Issues  for  1972  aim  at  reorganizing 
social  services  into  a simplified,  well-defined  system,  oriented  towards  output 
or  goals  rather  than  input  or  needs.  Issues  include:  revenue  sharing  and  its 

tie  with  general  purpose  government  and  with  the  private  sector  in  the  design 
and  development  of  a delivery  system  for  social  services  at  the  state  and  local 
levels;  development  and  testing  of  financial  mechanisms  in  providing  services; 
and  long-range  strategy,  structure  and  planning  for  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  research,  development,  dissemination  and  evaluation. 

Other  - Work  in  program  systems  will  continue  to  develop  ways  of  inputting 
state  and  local  initiatives  into  long-range  planning  and  will  continue  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  this  area  to  state  and  local  governments. 
Additional  work  will  be  undertaken  to  Integrate  planning,  budgeting,  and 
legislative  initiatives  into  a coordinated  system. 

The  office  will  concentrate  on  strengthening  the, efforts  of  each  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  constituent  agencies  to  develop 
plans  for  the  allocation  of  research  and  development  resources.  The  office  will 
also  seek  to  strengthen  HEW's  mechanisms  for  identifying  and  disseminating  the 
most  Important  research  and  development  results. 

High  priority  will  be  given  in  FY  1972  toward  continued  Institutionalization 
of  the  Department's  evaluation  function  with  emphasis  given  to  the  analyses  of 
major  program-related  issues  that  provide  bases  for  program  direction,  planning, 
administration,  and  legislative  reform. 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications  policy  will  focus  on  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  and  develop  a framework  of  television  program 
activities  for  all  Departmental  agencies. 

For  1971,  Office  of  Field  Evaluation  will  conduct  the  Program  Evaluations 
by  Summer  Interns  (PEBSI)  1971  which  will  continue  to  be  consumer  oriented  with 
information  and  analysis  being  provided  by  summer  interns  hired  from  urban  and 
migrant  communities  where  the  projects  to  be  evaluated  are  located.  The  Office 
of  Spanish-Surnamed  Americans  and  Indian  Affairs  will  serve  as  a conduit  for 
information  to  and  from  their  respective  communities  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  will  increase  their  monitoring  of  policy,  program  and 
legislation  to  insure  their  special  interests  are  considered  and  met. 
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Public  Information 


Increase  or 

1971  1972  Decrease 

Pos . Amount Pos.  Amount Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation  and 


benefits 34  $658,000  34  $681,000  — +$23,000 

Other  expenses, — 126,000  — 127,000  — +1,000 

Total 34  784,000  34  808,000  — +24,000 


General  Statement 


The  Office  of  Public  Information  is  responsible  for  advising  and  assisting 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff  in  fulfilling  their  legal  and  administrative  responsi- 
bilities for  public  reporting  and  for  overall  supervision  of  the  Department’s 
total  public  information  program.  OPI  provides  technical  support,  counsel  and 
guidance  to  the  operating  agencies  on  their  information  plans,  materials,  and 
activities;  serves  as  the  central  point  of  commvmication  with  press,  broadcast, 
and  other  news  media;  provides  a variety  of  writing  and  editorial  services;  is 
responsible  for  administering  and  implementing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(P.L.  90-23),  including  operation  of  a visitors'  Information  center;  and  provides 
liaison  and  coordinating  services  for  the  Department's  regional  information 
officers . 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

In  FY  1970  the  Office  of  Public  Information  made  several  changes  to  more 
effectively  serve  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  and  to  provide  Improved  technical 
support,  gxiidance  and  coordination  to  the  information  activities  of  the 
Department.  Now  a small  staff  of  technical  specialists  (press,  radio,  television) 
provides  direct  assistance  to  the  Secretary  and  his  staff,  leaving  a larger 
number  of  professionals  to  concentrate  on  assisting  the  operating  agencies  in 
improving  the  quality  of  their  information  products,  upgrading  the  performance  of 
their  public  information  personnel  and  coordinating  Department-wide  activities. 

In  FY  1970  this  office  introduced  within  the  operating  agencies  procedures 
for  advance  planning  of  public  information  programs  and  materials.  The  purpose  of 
this  concept  review  is  to  ensure  that  information  resources  were  focused  upon 
priority  program  objectives  and  that  the  suitability  of  information  activities 
and  materials  is  decided  before,  not  after  investment  of  time  and  funds. 

In  the  area  of  audiovisuals,  OPI  increased  its  mandated  conceptual  review  of 
motion  picture  projects  proposed  by  HEW  components,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
improved  professionalism  and  cost-effectiveness  and  for  open  competition  among 
qualified  suppliers  when  outside  procurement  is  specified.  Recommendations  were 
made  urging  that  motion  picture  procurement  policies  be  studied  with  a view 
tcjward  greater  utilization  of  HEW-owned  audiovisual  production  facilities. 

Also,  during  FY  1970,  OPI  undertook  a survey  of  the  Department's  total 
publishing  activities  and  costs  for  FY  1969.  It  was  apparent  from  the  survey 
results  that  substantial  savings  in  publishing  costs  could  be  realized.  To  effect 
this,  OPI  assisted  the  operating  agencies  in  establishing  Publications  Review 
Committees  in  the  agencies,  membership  on  which  includes  an  OPI  representative. 
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The  committees  ensure  that  the  need  for  proposed  publications  Is  fully  justified, 
that  the  audience's  properly  identified  and  that  other  cost-effective  factors  such 
as  design,  graphics,  use  of  color,  etc.,  have  been  appropriately  considered . 

The  office  also  provided  liaison  and  advisory  services  to  the  operating 
agencies  and  WRC-TV  in  coordinating  a series  of  half-hour  shows  about  HEW's 
programs;  developed  a consumer-oriented  publication  on  how  HEW  helps  the 
American  people  and  a short  history  of  the  Department,  both  of  which  are 
considerably  less  costly  than  the  kits  of  materials  previously  required  for 
responding  to  public  and  Congressional  requests  for  information  and  which  have 
been  widely  used  by  personnel  offices  in  recruitment  and  orientation  programs. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

In  FY  1972,  continued  emphasis  will  be  given  to  developing  plans  for 
informational  support  of  major  Department  projects;  developing  annual  information 
programs  for  units  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  and  participating  in  and 
monitoring  the  activities  of  agency  information  planning  groups. 

Additionally,  OPI  will  continue  working  towards  more  effective  use  of  the 
Department's  audiovisual  facilities.  Some  of  these  facilities  are  highly 
sophisticated,  but  under-utilized  in  their  capability  for  production  of  public 
information  materials  because  of  administrative  or  legislative  barriers.  For 
example,  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  National  Medical  Audiovisual  Center  in 
Atlanta  is  restricted  to  health-related  materials. 

No  additional  positions  ate  requested  for  FY  1972. 

Community  and  Field  Services 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Po-rco^nel  compensation 

and  benefits 

279 

$4,563,000 

279 

$5,065,000 

— 

+$502,000 

Other  expenses 

• — 

1,272,000 

— 

1,404,000 

— 

+132,000 

Total 

279 

5,835,000 

279 

6,469,000 

— 

+634,000 

Subactivities; 

Assistant  Secretary.. 

42 

958,000 

42 

982,000 



+24,000 

Community  Development 

220 

4,262,000 

220 

4,862,000 

— 

+600,000 

President's  Council 
on  Mental 

Retardation 

17 

615,000 

17 

625,000 

— 

+10,000 

Total 

279 

5,835,000 

279 

6,469,000 

— 

+634,000 

General  Statement 


The  major  objective  of  the  Office  of  Community  and  Field  Services  is  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  priorities  for  the  management  of  the  Department's 
programs  in  States  and  localities  and  to  see  that  these  priorities  are  implemented. 
In  addition,  this  office  has  responsibility  for  emphasizing  and  strengthening  the 
Department's  role  in  the  fields  of  model  cities,  consumer  services,  youth  and 
student  affairs,  and  mental  retardation. 

No  additional  positions  are  requested  for  FY  1972. 
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Assistant  Secretary 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  consists  of  four  units:  the  Immediate 

Office,  the  Office  of  Youth  and  Student  Affairs,  the  Office  for  Consumer  Services, 
and  the  Secretary's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation. 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

Youth  and  Student  Affairs  - Efforts  were  made  to  improve  communication 
between  young  people  and  the  Department.  A program  to  bring  top  HEW  officials 
to  campuses  to  talk  with  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  will  be  tested  the 
latter  part  of  FY  1971.  In  addition,  technical  assistance  efforts  were 
expanded  to  help  young  people  engaged  in  innovative  projects  receive  HEW 
funding.  Special  assistants  for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  were  added  to  the 
Regional  Directors'  staffs  in  five  HEW. regions  in  order  to  expand  our  capacity 
to  serve  youths  and  students  throughout  the  country. 

Consumer  Services  - Action  was  taken  to  improve  the  consumer  aspects  of  the 
Department's  programs.  Staff  members  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Office  of  Child 
Development,  and  advised  the  Secretary  on  all  consumer-related  policy  matters. 

New  activities  included  the  assignment  of  three  consumer  specialists  to  model 
cities  areas  to  test  new  techniques  for  assisting  the  low  income  consumer, 
creation  of  the  HEW  Consumer  Council  to  improve  intra-departmental  coordination, 
and  a greater  role  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  HEW  programs  as 
they  relate  to  the  consumer. 

Secretary's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  - This  Committee  continued  its 
work  as  the  coordinating  agency  responsible  for  reducing  overlapping  and 
duplication  in  the  Department's  mental  retardation  programs.  In  FY  1971, 

Dr.  Donald  Stedman,  consultant  to  the  Committee,  prepared  a comprehensive  report 
evaluating  the  Department's  overall  mental  retardation  program. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Youth  and  Student  Affairs  - In  FY  1972  this  activity  will  increase  its 
efforts  to  improve  communication  between  young  people  and  the  Department.  Youth 
and  Student  Affairs’  programs  in  HEW's  ten  regions  will  be  greatly  expanded  as 
our  Youth  and  Student  Affairs'  representatives  on  the  Regional  Directors'  staff 
complete  their  orientation  and  begin  work. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  will  pick  up  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  President.' s Council  on  Youth  and  Student  Affairs,  which 
was  discontinued  as  of  April  1,  1971.  These  functions  include  serving  as  an 
information  clearinghouse  on  Federal  youth  programs  and  resources  and  responding 
to  inquiries  and  requests  of  not  only  youth  and  student  organizations,  but  also 
a variety  of  public  and  private  organizations. 

Consumer  Services  - This  activity  will  implement  new  programs  begun  in 
FY  1971  in  addition  to  continuing  its  ongoing  role  as  a source  of  technical 
assistance  for  the  agencies,  and  policy  recommendations  for  the  Secretary.  A 
program  to  utilize  senior  citizen  volunteers  to  distribute  HEW  consumer 
information  has  been  developed.  While  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  begin  this  program  during  the  latter  half 
of  FY  1972. 


Community  Development 

The  headquarters  components  of  the  Office  of  Community  Development  consist 
of  an  Operations  Division  and  a Policy  Division.  The  present  structure  of  the 
office  results  from  the  consolidation  during  FY  1971  of  the  headquarters  units 
of  the  Office  of  Field  Coordination  and  the  Center  for  Community  Planning. 
Inter-governmental  affairs  has  been  consolidated  and  placed  in  the  Policy 
Division  while  all  of  the  technical  assistance  activities  carried  on  by  OFC  and 
CCP  have  been  consolidated  in  the  Operations  Division.  The  field  component  of 
the  office,  which  consists  of  HEW’s  ten  Regional  Directors  and  their  staffs, 
remains  unchanged  and  will  continue  as  the  field  arm  of  both  the  Policy  and 
Operations  Divisions.  The  unified  headquarters  structure  will  result  in  clearer 
lines  of  communication  and  improved  staff  support  for  HEW  s regiona  o ces. 
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Operations  - The  Operations  Division  provides  direct  support  for  HEW’s  ten 
regional  offices.  The  successful  regional  desk  system,  which  the  Center  for 
Community  Planning  has  been  operating  on  a trial  basis  during,  the  last  two  years, 
will  be  expanded  to  provide  one  desk  officer  for  our  smaller  regions  and  two 
desk  officers  for  our  larger  regions.  The  desk  officers  will  provide  liaison 
for  the  regional  offices  with  Office  of  the  Secretary  units  and  with  the  program 
agencies.  They  will  also  work  with  the  regional  offices  to  develop  and  implement 
strategies  for  working  with  local  governments  to  improve  the  delivery  of  HEW 
services . 

Another  responsibility  of  the  Operations  Division  is  the  provision  of 
administrative  and  management  services  to  HEW’s  regional  offices.  These  seirvices 
include  budget,  personnel,  office  services,  and  operation  of  the  Department's 
Operational  Planning  System. 

Policy  - The  Policy  Division  is  the  central  focus  for  the  Department’s 
efforts  in  the  area  of  inter-governmental  relations.  It  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  state,  local,  and  regional  inputs  into  the  formulation  of 
HEW  policy,  and  the  design  of  HEW  programs.  Within  HEW,  the  Secretary  has  also, 
given  the  Policy  Division  the  task  of  coordinating  agency  efforts  to  achieve 
integration  of  services. 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

The  operations  components  of  the  Office  of  Field  Coordination  and  the 
Center  for  Community  Planning  completed  the  development  of  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  Department’s  Operational  Planning  System.  In  the  area  of 
technical  assistance  the  major  effort  was  a reorientation  away  from  "dollars 
and  guidellnes-grantsmanship" . Greater  effort  was  made  to  work  with  the  real 
problems  of  state  and  local  governments  as  they  developed  and  implemented 
HEW-supported  programs. 

The  policy  components  of  the  Office  of  Field  Coordination  and  the  Center 
for  Community  Planning  were  actively  Involved  in  the  development  of  Departmental 
initiatives.  These  included  model  integrated  service  delivery  systems.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations,  and  the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Relationships 
between  regional  staffs  and  governors,  state  legislators,  and  state  planning 
officers  were  greatly  strengthened.  The  orientation  of  state  personnel  to  the 
provisions  of  0MB  Circulars  A-95  and  A-98  was  successfully  completed. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  expanded  regional  desk  system  will  allow  the  Operations  Division  to 
expand  its  work  with  the  Federal  Regional  Councils.  Technical  assistance  efforts 
will  concentrate  on  situations  where  state  or  local  objectives  require  the 
coordination  of  several  different  grant  programs.  Full  implementation  of  the 
Operational  Planning  System  in  the  regions  will  begin.  A special  effort  will 
be  made  to  involve  state  and  local  governments  in  this  planning  process. 

The  Policy  Division  will  greatly  expand  its  efforts  to  involve  state  and 
local  governments  in  HEW’s  policy  making  and  priority  process.  The  integrated 
service  delivery  system  models  will  go  from  the  planning  to  the  implementation 
stage.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  strengthening  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  general  purpose  government  to  plan  and  coordinate  human  service 
programs . 

An  increase  of  $80,000  is  requested  for  FY  1972  in  order  to  fund  special 
studies  needed  to  implement  integrated  service  delivery  systems  and  technical 
assistance  to  improve  the  capacity  of  general  purpose  government  to  plan  and 
coordinate  human  service  programs. 

President’s  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  advises  and  assists  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  national  effort  in  mental  retardation;  the 
coordination  of  Federal  activities  in  the  mental  retardation  field;  the  liaison 
between  Federal,  state,  local  and  private  interests  in  mental  retardation;  and 
the  development  of  public  awareness  to  help  reduce  the  incidence  of  mental 
retardation. 
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Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

Committee  accomplishments  include  a continuing  national  campaign  of  public 
information  and  awareness,  drawing  particular  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  malnutrition,  poverty  and  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation;  a major 
attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  residential  institutions  for  the 
retarded;  a related  attempt  to  encourage  ^e  return  of  many  retarded  persons  to 
their  homes  and  communities.  As  a result  of  these  activities,  the  Committee 
published  numerous  booklets  and  documents  useful  to  parents  of  the  retarded 
and  to  professionals  in  the  field. 

The  CoTimittee  is  currently  studying  the  prevention  of  mental  retardation 
and  other  developmental  disorders  through  genetic  counseling  and  similar  bio- 
medical techniques;  the  economics  of  mental  retardation,  including  costs  and 
alternatives  to  maintaining  the  retarded  as  a dependent  population;  the  civil 
and  criminal  law  as  it  affects  the  retarded;  IQ  testing  and  devices  by  which 
a child  may  be  labeled  retarded;  and  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  retarded 
and  handicapped  (presently  a non-system  with  many  gaps  and  much  fragmentation) . 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

In  FY  1972,  the  Committee  will  co-sponsor  a conference  on  volunteerism, 
along  with  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  the  International 
League  of  Societies  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  and  the  Department’s  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service.  This  conference  will  bring  together  delegates  from 
the  European  nations  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  the  effective  use  of  citizen 
manpower . 

The  important  work  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
the  retarded  and  the  law  will  continue.  Specific  areas  which  will  be  studied 
include  guardianship,  legal  culpability,  criminal  and  civil  responsibility,  and 
citiren  advocacy. 

Regional  meetings  will  be  held  to  implement  the  Committee’s  earlier  policy 
statement  on  residential  care.  These  will  be  co-sponsored  with  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Coordinators  of  Mental  Retardation  Programs 
(each  state’s  mental  retardation  agency  head). 

A series  of  in-service  training  programs  will  be  provided  for  the 
professional  staffs  of  NARC,  AAMD,  and  the  Department’s  regional  offices.  These 
training  programs  are  intended  to  close  the  gap  between  findings  in  research  and 
their  application  in  practice.  They  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
Oklahoma  City,  San  Diego  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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Legal  Services 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits 

303 

$4,440,000 

303 

$4,695,000 

--  +$255,000 

Other  expenses 

529,000 

540,000 

+11,000 

Total 

303 

4,969,000 

303 

5,235,000 

+266,000 

Subactivities : 

Supervisory  and  general 

legal  services 

Departmental  program 

services 

Regional  and  field 

72 

140 

91 

1.348.000 

2.252.000 

1.369.000 

72 

140 

91 

1.439.000 

2.362.000 

1.434.000 

— +91,000 

+110,000 

+65,000 

Total 

303  ' 

4,969,000 

303' 

5,235,000 

+266,000 

General  Statement 


The  Office  of  General  Counsel  acts  as  legal  advisor  to,  and  provides  legal 
services  for  the  Secretary  and  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Supervisory  and  General  Legal  Services 
Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

This  subactivity  includes  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  the 
Business  and  Administrative  Law  Division  and  the  Legislation  Division.  All  three 
units  provide  broad  legal  support  services  to  all  program  activities  of  the 
Department.  The  Immediate  Office  provides  overall  professional  supervision  and 
coordination  and  management  services. 

In  addition  to  its  workload  of  contracts  and  contract  compliance  cases,  the 
Business  and  Administrative  Law  Division  provides  legal  assistance  regarding 
appropriations  questions,  organizational  and  delegation  of  authority  problems, 
travel,  personnel,  patents,  and  conflict  of  interest  questions.  In  FY  1970,  the 
Division  successfully  monitored  two  compliance  cases  involving  the  misuse  of 
surplus  property  which  had  been  transferred  through  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
Utilization.  The  first  case  resulted  in  reversion  of  title  for  18  acres  of  real 
property  and  the  second  prevented  wrongful  conversion  of  surplus  machine  tools. 

The  workload  of  the  Legislation  Division  remains  high.  The  length  and 
complexity  of  the  bills  making  up  the  Administration's  legislative  program  in 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  fields  continue  to  grow.  This  growth  stems 
from  two  sources.  First,  there  are  major  revisions  of  the  welfare  laws, 
educational  assistance  laws  and  legislative  proposals  to  increase  the  supply  of 
adequately  trained  professional  health  manpower  and  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services.  Secondly,  the  demand  for  legislative  counselling  services  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  Increased. 
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Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  Legislation  Division  will  be  involved  in  the  consolidation  of  higher 
education  laws,  revision  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  laws,  working 
with  the  Administration  and  Congressional  committees  in  evolving  modifications 
to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  proposed  legislation,  as  well  as  drafting  amendments 
to  Social  Security  and  Medicare  laws,  health  maintenance  and  health  manpower  laws, 
and  the  Department's  portion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Workload  on  contracts  and  patents  will  continue  to  be  heavy  in  the  Business 
and  Administrative  Law  Division.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  questions  will  be* 
raised  in  the  administrative  and  personnel  field  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act,  which  provides  for  interchange  of  Federal 
and  state  personnel.  The  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  would  create  legal 
problems  in  several  areas  of  this  Division's  responsibility. 

Departmental  Program  Services 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

This  subactivity  comprises  five  divisions  which  provide  legal  services  to 
the  programs  of  their  respective  operating  agencies. 

The  Food,  Drugs,  and  Environmental  Health  Division  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  handling  of  consumer  suits  seeking  access  to  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
files,  particularly  on  new  drugs.  Requests  for  access  to  files  on  oral  contra- 
ceptives was  particularly  notable  this  fiscal  year. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  of  the  Division  was  the  litigation  effort 
resulting  in  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
favorable  to  the  Government  in  Upjohn  Company  v.  Finch . In  this  case  the  drug 
industry  challenged  the  requirement  that  all  promotional  drug  claims  be  supported 
by  data  derived  from  adequate  and  well-controlled  clinical  investigations.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association  sought  to  sustain  a drug  on  the  market 
largely  by  proof  of  marketing  success  and  acceptance  of  the  drug  by  prescribers. 

The  Social  Security  Division  during  FY  1970  reviewed  more  than  2,500  civil 
actions  instituted  by  claimants  for  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Other  actions  were  instituted  by  States  for  judicial  review  of  assessments  made 
against  them  by  the  Secretary  based  on  services  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  covered  for  social  security  purposes  by  agreement,  and  by  providers  of 
health  insurance  services  for  claimed  reimbursement.  A substantial  number  of 
cases  involving  frauds  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  this  office  for 
forwarding  to  United  States  Attorneys  for  prosecution.  Finally,  this  office 
provided  advice  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  on  a great  number  of 
difficult  legal  questions  arising  from  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

The  Public  Health  Grants  and  Services  Division  this  past  fiscal  year  assisted 
the  Division  of  Biologies  Standards,  NIH,  toward  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
seriims  associated  with  the  disease  hepatitis.  The  Division  also  revised  procedures 
for  obtaining  the  informed  consent  of  persons  who  are  research  subjects  c6 
Federally  axtpprrtnatd  research;  developed  innovative  legal  procedures  for  adoption 
at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  in  the  provision  of  mental  health  services; 
and  developed  policies  and  grant  eligibility  and  accountability  determination  in 
the  field  of  migrant  health  services  and  neighborhood  health  centers. 
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The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Division  provides  legal  services  for 
public  welfare  programs  such  as  medical  assistance,  services  for  the  agedj  the 
handicapped  and  for  families  with  children;  material  and  child  health  and  welfare 
services;  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  services  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency.  Welfare  recipients  who  two  years  ago  seldom  filed  law  suits  are 
now  actively  seeking  reldJef  in  the  courts.  These  cases  are  usually  against 
State  agencies  but  HEW  is  either  made  a party  or  the  Court  asks  that  we  file 
briefs  or  memoranda.  This  Division  is  also  involved  in  conformity  hearings  with 
State  agencies  and  their  complexity  and  number  ii  growing.  These  developments 
and  others  have  substantially  increased  the  legal  workload  of  this  Division. 

In  the  Education  Division  the  increased  amount  of  educational  amendments 
has  had  a substantial  effect  on  the  legal  workload.  This  legislation  includes 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576);  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1970  (P.L.  91-230);  and  Title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  required  the  legal  staff  to  rewrite  or 
develop  new  regulations,  interpret  statutes,  and  provide  counsel  for  activities 
involved  in  new  programs . 

Program  Plans  TY  1972 

The  Public  Health  Grants  and  Services  Division  will  be  engaged  in  providing 
legal  counsel  in  the  development  of  regulations  governing  the  expanded  program 
of  training  and  utilization  of  health  personnel  and  development  of  other  health 
programs  established  by  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Food,  Drugs,  and  Environmental  Health  Division  will 
continue  to  have  Increased  demands  on  its  resources  for  legal  services.  The 
Division  expects  that  the  increasing  concern  about  the  use  of  chemicals  in  food 
and  the  nutritional  value  of  convenience  foods  will  produce  an  Increased  demand 
for  legal  services  related  to  regulation  of  the  food  industry. 

The  Social  Security  Division  will  be  involved  in  providing  advice  and 
preparing  briefs  on  both  Social  Security  and  Medicare  cases  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

In  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Division,  there  will  be  increased 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  innovative  health  delivery 
systems,  particularly  the  provision  of  services  to  the  disadvantaged,  by  grant- 
supported  programs.  The  transfer  to  HEW  in  fiscal  year  1971  of  responsibility 
for  administering  some  14  OEO  neighborhood  health  centers  with  a budget  of 
$30  million  will  require  extensive  legal  review  of  each  project  to  ascertain  the 
scope  of  the  legal  responsibilities  Involved  and  to  assure  the  continued 
effective  functioning  of  these  projects  and  the  expeditious  resolution  of  legal 
questions  arising  from  the  change  in  the  statutory  authority  under  which  these 
projects  are  funded. 

The  Education  Division  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  legal  advice  and 
counselling  in  the  preparation  of  regulations  for  implementing  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  and  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Regional  and  Field 

Accomplishments  Tl  1970-71 

Legal  services  furnished  by  attorneys  in  the  ten  Regional  Attorneys*  offices 
correspond  to  those  rendered  by  the  headquarters  Divisions  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  (other  than  Food  and  Drug  matters).  During  FY  1971,  as  well  as 
in  previous  fiscal  years,  there  has  been  a tremendoiis  increase  in  the  amount  and 
Importance  of  these  services,  due  to  program  growth  and  the  establishment  of  new 
programs  serviced  by  the  Regional  Attorneys'  offices  and  Increasing 
decentralization  of  program  functions  and  responsibilities  to  the  regional  offices 
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Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Regional  and  field  offices  have  experienced  sharp  increases  in  the  areas  of 
disability  insurance  and  Medicare  and  Public  Assistance.  The  Regional 
Attorneys  will  work  with  the  Education  Division  in  the  enforcement  of  compliance 
efforts  related  to  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program.  Headstart,  Child 
Development,  Civil  Rights,  disability  cases  under  the  Black  Lung  Program,  and 
OEO  programs  will  also  add  to  their  present  workload. 

Financial  Management 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos, 

, Amount 

Pos . Amount 

Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits 

Other  expenses 

838 

12,142,000 

4,140,000 

838 

13,114,000 

4,334,000 

+972,000 

+194,000 

Total 

838 

16,282,000 

838 

17,448,000 

+1,166,000 

Subactivities : 

Audit  Agency 

712 

13,607,000 

712 

14,604,000 

+997,000 

Other  Financial 
Management : 
Assistant  Secretary 

8 

292,000 

8 

304,000 

+12,000 

Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Budget 

38 

797,000 

38 

862,000 

+65,000 

Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary, 

Finance 

19 

409,000 

19 

444,000 

+35,000 

Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Grant 
Administration 
Policy 

61 

1,177,000 

61 

1,234,000 

+57,000 

Total 

838 

16,282,000 

838 

17,448,000 

+1,166,000 

General  Statement 


The  Financial  Management  activity  is  directed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Comptroller  and  serves  as  'the  Secretary's  staff  for  the  budgetary  and  financial 
management  of  the  Department.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  Department’s  budget  process,  for  financial 
and  fiscal  management  of  the  Department,  for  grant  administration  policies  and 
for  the  provision  of  centralized  payrolling  and  fiscal  reporting  services. 

Audit  Agency 

The  HEW  Audit  Agency  is  responsible  for  auditing  all  Department  programs, 
activities,  and  functions,  including  those  carried  out  by  and  through  thousands 
of  grantees  and  contractors.  The  audit  workload  can  be  classified  into  four 
general  categories:  audits  of  the  Department's  direct  operations;  audits  of 

grants  to  State  and  local  governments;  audits  of  grants  and  contracts  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  private  organizations;  and  audits  of 
health  insurance  organizations,  hospitals,  and  extended  care  facilities 
participating  in  the  Medicare  programs.  In  numbers  of  units  to  be  audited,  this 
workload  represents  over: 
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1,000  Department  installations  1,600  Home  health  agencies 

545  State  agencies  11,500  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes 

20,000  Local  units  of  governments  4,500  Universities  and  private 

137  Health  insurance  organizations  organizations 

In  addition,  the  audit  workload  includes  audits  for  other  departments  and 
agencies  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  interdepartmental  cooperation,  are 
performed  by  the  Audit  Agency.  Under  the  directives  of  0MB  Circulars  A-87  and 
A-88,  the  Audit  Agency  provides  audit  services  for  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  that  administer  programs  involving  participation  by  State  governments 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

In  FY  1970,  the  Audit  Agency  issued  a total  of  3,811  audit  reports.  A 
schedule  of  the  audit  reports  issued  by  the  program  area  is  included  as  Table  A. 
Included  in  this  total  are  570  audit  reports  that  were  issued  to  other  Federal 
departments  in  accordance  with  0MB  Circulars  A-87  and  A-88,  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  4,700  audit  reports  will  be  issued  during  FY  1971.  As  of 
December  31,  1970,  the  actual  number  issued  was  2,094;  431  of  these  were  reports 
prepared  for  other  Federal  departments.  The  details  of  these  accomplishments  and 
estimates  are  also  included  in  Table  A. 

The  reports,  in  addition  to  resulting  in  substantial  financial  recoveries, 
identified  the  existence  of  administrative  problems  which  seriously  hamper  the 
achievement  of  program  objectives.  Implementation  of  the  Audit  Agency’s 
recommendations  will  contribute  to  achieving  program  objectives  in  a more 
economical  and  efficient  manner. 

During  this  period,  the  Audit  Agency  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  innovative  concepts  capable  of  providing  the  necessary  audit 
coverage  with  a minimum  expenditure  of  resources.  Following  are  some  of  the 
concepts  that  were  developed  or  were  in  the  process  of  being  developed: 

Utilization  of  the  work  of  outside  auditors  - During  this  period,  the  Audit 
.Agency  continued  work  on  the  long-range  development  of  a national  audit 
network  to  maximize  use  of  outside  audit  capability.  In  furtherance  of  this 
goal,  present  audit  policies  provide  for  maximum  reliance  on  the  reviews  of 
grantee  contractor  organizations'  operations  by  their  own  audit  staffs  or 
public  accounting  firms. 

Audits  of  colleges  and  universities  - The  Audit  Agency  has  developed  and 
distributed  audit  programs  to  educational  institutions  for  three  of  the 
Department’s  programs.  In  the  1970-71  period,  institutions  participating 
in  these  HEW  programs  were  urged  to  cover  Departmental  needs  by  extending 
the  audit  engagement  of  their  own  accountants. 

Audits  of  the  Medicare  program  - The  audit  of  providers  of  medical  services 
who  receive  Medicare  cost  reimbursement  through  intermediaries  is  achieved 
primarily  through  reliance  on  public  accounting  firms.  In  FY  1970,  the 
Department  extended  this  approach  by  contracting  with  public  accounting 
firms  for  the  audit  of  direct  dealers.  Audit  Agency  reviews  are  limited  to 
an  examination  of  the  intermediaries’  operations  and  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  public  accountants’  audits  of  provider  costs. 

Audits  of  State  and  local  agencies,-  The  Audit  Agency  initiated  a number  of 
demonstration  projects  and  training  programs  in  the  area  of  Federal-State 
audit  partnership.  These  projects  are  designed  (1)  to  assist  State  audit 
organizations  in  strengthening  and  expanding  their  audit  capabilities  and 
(2)  to  encourage  State  and  local  governments  to  accept  an  increased  share 
of  responsibility  for  administration  of  Federal-State  programs  by  assuming 
a greater  portion  of  the  audit  function. 
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Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  utilization  of  work  performed  by 
outside  auditors.  During  TY  1970,  audit  services  thus  provided  supplemented 
Audit  Agency  resources  to  the  extent  of  an  estimated  2,050  man-years  of  effort. 

Application  of  computer  technology  - During  FY  1970,  an  automated  system 
was  put  into  operation  which  was  designed  (1)  to  facilitate  the  timely 
resolution  of  audit  findings  by  Operating  Agencies  and  (2)  to  keep  top 
management  officials  informed,  on  a regular  basis,  of  management  decisions 
being  made  and  corrective  actions  being  taken  on  audit  findings.  The 
system  provides  computer-produced  status  reports  to  Operating  Agency  Heads 
of  all  audit  findings  raised  in  a given  time  period.  These  data  enable  * 
management  to  promptly  evaluate  the  timeliness  and  propriety  of  corrective 
actions  taken.  The  automated  system  makes  it  possible  to  strengthen 
Department  operations  more  rapidly  and  at  less  cost  in  manpower  resources 
than  has  heretofore  been  feasible. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

During  FY  1972,  the  Audit  Agency's  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  providing 
the  Department  with  a timely  and  responsive  audit  service.  It  is  estimated 
that  4,920  audit  reports  will  be  issued  in  FY  1972  in  providing  this  service. 

A schedule  of  these  reports  by  the  major  program  areas  is  included  as  Table  B. 

In  addition,  the  Audit  Agency  will  continue  the  development  and 
implementation  of  measures  to  utilize  the  services  of  outside  auditors  and  to 
enhance  its  capability  to  perform  its  mission  with  a minimum  expenditure  of 
resources.  In  carrying  out  these  plans,  however,  the  resources  available  will 
fall  short  of  the  existing  workload  by  approximately  240  man-years  of  effort. 

Other  Financial  Management 

The  remaining  units  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller  are 
responsible  for  financial  and  fiscal  operations  of  the  Department,  for  making 
grant  administration  policy  and  for  negotiating  cost  reimbursement  rates  with 
grantee  and  contracting  organizations . 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Budget  - Significant  achievement  has  been  made 
in  the  area  of  budget  formxilation  and  presentation  by  consolidating  and 
simplifying  the  DREW  appropriation  structure.  The  office  has  made  progress  in 
establishing  analytical  techniques  for  identifying  and  displaying  budgetary 
indicators  of  program  development  and  performance.  It  has  completed  the 
development  of  an  automated  health  analysis  and  a correspondence  control  system, 
and  it  has  developed  and  maintained  a reference  library  of  budgetary  and 
legislative  materials . 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Finance  - In  fulfilling  its  responsibility  for 
Departmental  fiscal  management,  this  function  has  continued  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  automated  accounting  system.  In  addition,  this  office  is  working  to 
devise  and  refine  methods  of  delivering  financial  support  to  the  States  and 
of  simplifying  methods  of  accoimting  for  these  transactions. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Grant  Administration  Policy  - During  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970,  the  0MB  assigned  this  office  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  (1)  indirect  cost  rates  for 
almost  all  colleges  and  universities  (under  0MB  Circular  A-88);  (2)  cost 
allocation  plans  and  indirect  cost  rates  for  State  and  local  operating  departments 
(under  Circular  A-87);  and  responsibility  for  developing  government-wide 
implementing  instructions  for  A-87  and  maintaining  cognizant  audit  and 
negotiation  assignments  under  that  Circular. 
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The  office  has  undertaken  the  tasks  assigned  under  A-87  and  has  negotiated 
State-wide  allocation  plans  in  every  instance  of  a submission,  as  well  as 
continuing  the  indirect  cost  negotiation  function  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
for  all  grantees  and  contractors.  It  developed  and  issued  brochures  describing 
means  whereby  grantees  could  improve  the  quality  of  their  overall  business 
management,  thereby  allowing  the  Department  to  assign  more  meaningful 
responsibilities  to  grantees  who  are  excellently  managed.  A consistent  and 
simplified  set  of  application  forms  was  developed  for  all  HEW  construction  grants. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

With  the  increased  availability  within  the  Department  of  skills  and 
equipment  necessary  for  automation  of  financial  studies  and  analyses,  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  plans  to  extend  its  uses  of  computer  capabilities.  For  this 
reason,  $75,000  is  requested  to  fund  data  processing  projects.  The  projected 
use  of  these  funds  by  unit  is  as  follows: 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Budget  - To  fund  costs  of  data  processing  and 
of  updating  programs  to  generate  data  used  in  budget  preparation  and  analysis 
(e.g.,  special  analysis  of  HEW  health  programs,  pay  increase  analyses,  and 
analysis  of  comparative  and  real  transfers  between  appropriation  accovints) . A 
portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  systems  design  and  programming  costs  of 
a budget  information  system.  This  system  would  provide  storage  and  retrieval 
capacity  for  current  and  historical  budget  data  for  use  in  responding  to 
requests  for  information  from  0MB,  the  Congress,  and  the  general  public,  A 
third  planned  project  is  the ' development  of  an  automated  capability  for  esti- 
mating outlays  for  hundreds  of  agency  programs  under  a wide  variety  of 
assumptions.  Estimated  cost:  $37,000. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Finance  - To  provide  programming  and  data 
processing  support  for  analysis  of  agency  accounting  sub-system  edit /correction 
procedures  to  culminate  in  development  of  a uniform  procedure  for  all  agency 
accounting  sub-systems.  This  effort  is  urgently  required  to  promote  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  accounting  operations  in  the  regional  offices. 
Estimated  cost:  $20,000. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Grant  Administration  Policy  - To  fund  systems 
for  generating  normative  data  on  the  level  and  composition  of  administrative 
(indirect)  costs  of  grantee/contractor  institutions.  This  data  will  be  used 
in  evaluating  and  negotiating  indirect  cost  proposals  and  in  evaluating 
grantee/contractor  administrative  operations  \inder  a program  designed  to  rank 
recipients  of  grant  and  contract  funds  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  management. 
Estimated  cost:  $18,000. 
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Table  A 


II. 


III. 


Comparison  of  Reports 

Estimated 

to  be  Issued 

During  Fiscal  Years  1970  and  1971  with  Reports 

Actually  Issued  During  Fiscal  Years  1970  and 

1971 

HEW  Audit  Agency  (All  Regions) 

Fiscal 

Year 

Fiscal 

Year 

Audit  Categories 

1970  Reports 

1971  Reports 

Actual  At 

Estimated  Actual 

Estimated 

12/31/70 

State  and  Local  Audits 

ESEA 

129 

105 

81 

43 

Other  OE 

137 

122 

99 

46 

Medicaid 

41 

15 

77 

17 

Other  SRS 

60 

87 

33 

HSMHA 

73 

64 

28 

CPEHS 

~ 

— 

19 

4 

OSPU 

27 

20 

36 

13 

0MB  Circular  A-87 

28 

16 

84 

10 

OS  (Head  Start) 

— 

— 

275 

116 

Total  State  and  Local 

537 

411 

822 

310 

University  & Nonprofit  Audits 

0MB  A-88  Institutions 

568 

585 

1,191 

542 

Other  UNP  Institutions 

618 

491 

426 

212 

Program  and  Functional 

76 

72 

85 

9 

Evaluation  of  Other  Reports 

1,950 

1,950 

1,664 

885 

Total  University  & Nonprofit 

3,212 

3,098 

3,366 

1,648 

Social  Security  Audits  - 
Medicare 

Intermediaries 
Direct  Dealers : 

98 

64 

155 

52 

1.  HEWAA  Audits 

123 

68 

60 

18 

2.  Monitoring  CPA  Audits 

— 

— 

83 

18 

Section  1864 

33 

13 

38 

12 

Disability  Determinations 

31 

25 

30 

10 

SSA  Installations 

44 

26 

18 

3 

Champus  - Reimbursable 

64 

39 

54 

15 

Total  Social  Security  Audits 

393 

235 

438 

128 

Installation  & Management  Audits 

44 

54 

61 

8 

Washington  Area  Audit  Office 

14 

13 

14 

„ 

Totals 

4,200 

3,811 

4,701 

2,094 

1/  Includes  NIH  & CPEHS 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  38 
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Table  B 


Schedule  of  Reports  Estimated  to  be  Issued 
During  Fiscal  Year  1972  by  Programs 


Estimated 

Audit  Categories  No.  of  Reports 


I.  State  and  Local  Audits 

ESEA  36 

Other  OE  26 

Medicaid  97 

Other  SRS  83 

HSMHA  7 

OSPU  51 

0MB  A-87  108 

OS  (Head  Start)  500 

Total  State  and  Local  908 


II.  University  and  Nonprofit  Audits 
A-88  Institutions ; 

HEW  Audits  350 

Reimbursable  Audits  900 

Other  UNP  Institutions  425 

Program  and  Functional  150 

Evaluation  of  Other  Reports  1,500 

Total  University  & Nonprofit  3.325 


III.  Social  Security  Audits  - Medicare 

Intermediaries  137 

Direct  Dealers: 

1.  HEWAA  Audits 

2.  Monitoring  CPA  Audits  380 

Section  1864  40 

Disability  Determinations  30 

SSA  Installations  10 

Champiis  - Reimbursable  50 

Total  Social  Security  Audits  647 


IV.  Installation  & Management  Audits  25 


V.  Washington  Area  Audit  Office  15 


4.920 


Grand  Total 
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Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction  Agency 


Increase  or 

1971 1972 Decrease 

Pos . Amount Pos . Amount Pos . Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits 313  $5,670,000  313  $5,878,000  --  +$208,000 

Other  expenses --  767,000  — 877,000  — +110,000 

Total 313  6,437,000  313  6,755,000  — +318,000 


General  Statement 


The  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction  Agency  was  established  by  the 
Secretary’s  Reorganization  Order,  effective  April  5,  1970,  to  provide  a more 
uniform  and  economic  means  of  administering  the  Department's  various  construction 
grant  programs.  The  formation  of  FECA  involved  a consolidation  of  architect/ 
engineering  personnel  from  the  categorical  programs  of  the  operating  agencies . 

A decentralized  regional  organization  directed  by  a unified  professional 
engineer-management  team  at  headquarters  has  been  achieved.  FECA  provides  its 
facilities  planning  and  construction  expertise  to  nearly  4,000  active  projects 
having  a total  value  greater  than  $10  billion. 

Accomplishments  FY  1971 


In  its  leadership  role  in  health,  education,  and  welfare-related  facility 
construction,  the  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction  Agency  conducted  a 
Government-public  sector  workshop  session  which  considered  the  highly  cost/ 
beneficial  areas  of  comprehensive  planning,  systems  building  (with  emphasis  on 
the  decision  process  using  the  systems  approach  and  life-cycle  costing) , value 
engineering  and  construction  management.  During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year, 
pragmatic  documentation  was  developed  from  the  resulting  recommendations.  A 
series  of  regional  workshops  involving  all  elements  of  the  architectural/ 
engineering  and  construction  industry,  and  the  Federal  assistance  grantee  community, 
were  also  held  to  discuss  cost-saving  methods.  One  result  of  a FECA  economic 
analysis  was  a $13.7  million  saving  achieved  by  acquiring  and  utilizing  a parcel 
of  excess  Government  land  for  the  new  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
facility,  a grant  recipient,  in  lieu  of  accepting  a 20-year  lease  contract 
proposal  by  a private  builder. 

FECA  made  progress  in  initiating  Departmental  long-range  facility  planning 
and  programming,  Departmental  occupancy  plans  for  Washington  and  major  regional 
cities,  and  development  of  technical,  architectural  and  engineering  standards  and 
guidelines.  Savings  of  $1,024,000  and  an  increase  of  7,000  square  feet  of 
building  area  were  realized  on  the  Simmons  College  Science  Center  project  in 
Massachusetts  based  on  FECA's  recommended  design  changes. 

A Department-wide  "Deep  Look"  survey  comprehensively  identified  and  costed 
deficiencies  for  all  DHEW-owned  facilitlee  and  established  budgetary  requirements 
for  maintenance  and  repair  operations  for  these  2,300  buildings  and  350 
installatioas. 
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Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  requested  increase  of  $100,000  will  support  the  implementation  of  the 
management  information  system  initiated  in  1971.  This  system  will  provide  an 
important  management  tool  and  cost  control  capability  to  the  Department  over  the 
approximately  $1  billion  spent  annually  and  HEW  Federal  assistance  construction 
programs.  The  system  will  provide  data  indicating  the  status  of  construction 
activities  on  a regional  and  geographical  basis,  by  type  of  facility,  and  by 
sponsor  program  identification.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  dollar-value  pricing 
on  a system  component  basis  early  in  the  project  development  cycle.  This  will 
help  to  eliminate  frequent  occurrences  of  bid  overruns,  resulting  delays  in 
financing,  and  curtailed  project  scopes. 

The  pragmatic  Research  and  Development  program  initiated  in  1971  will  be 
expanded  to  adapt  the  results  of  other  research  efforts  to  demonstration  projects 
in  DHEW  utilizing  innovative  building  methods.  The  results  and  benefits  of  such 
methods  will  be  documented  to  create  "models”  for  the  grantee  community.  Modest 
expenditures  in  this  area  should  yield  dollar  benefits  to  Federal  dollars  spent 
on  the  order  of  100  to  1. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  professional  mix  of  disciplines  within  the 
FECA  organization,  wq  will  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers  on  our  staffs.  Improvement  in  this  area  within  existing 
ceilings  should  improve  the  effectiveness  of  regional  engineering  offices. 

No  additional  positions  are  requested  for  this  office  in  FY  1972. 

Administrative  Management 


1971 

1972 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos . 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits 

397 

$5,798,000 

397 

$6,186,000 

— 

+$388,000 

Other  expenses 

— 

673,000 

— 

796,000 

— 

+123,000 

Total 

397 

6,471,000 

397 

6,982,000 

— 

+511,000 

Subactivites : 

Adminis  trat  ive 

Management 

385 

6,092,000 

385 

6,496,000 

— 

+404,000 

President’s  Council 
on  Physical 

Fitness  & Sports . . 

12 

379,000 

12 

486,000 

— 

+107,000 

Total 

397 

6,471,000 

397 

6,982,000 

— 

+511,000 

General  Statement 


The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management  is  responsible  for 
providing  leadership  and  overall  direction  to  all  non-financlal  management 
activities  and  services  throughout  the  Department.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  development  and  application  of  policies  and  procedures  for  personnel 
administration,  training  and  career  development,  equal  opportunity,  procurement, 
property  management,  management  systems,  internal  security,  organizational 
planning,  and  general  administrative  services.  A major  element  of  this  effort  is 
directed  toward  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  these  operations. 
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Other  responsibilities  include  providing  administrative  support  and 
management  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  operation  of  the  Department 
Library,  and  the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  (The  Office 
of  State  Merit  Systems,  formerly  included  in  this  budget  presentation,  was 
transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act,  effective  March  1971). 

Also  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  are  the 
Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction  Agency  and  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
Utilization.  These  two  offices  are  each  identified  as  separate  activities  under 
the  Departmental  Management  appropriation  and  therefore  will  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  following  discussion. 

Beth  the  ongoing  activities  and  the  new  areas  of  emphasis  for  FY  1972  within 
Administrative  Management  will  be  conducted  without  any  increase  in  budgeted 
positions . 


Administrative  Management 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

Equal  Opportunity  and  Career  Mobility  - The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  and  Management  continued  to  strengthen  the  equal  opportxinity 
and  upward  mobility  programs  throughout  the  Department.  A major  accomplishment 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Staff  was  to  complete  training  for  the  500  Executive 
Office  counselors  serving  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Training  increased  its  efforts  in  minority  group  and  "special 
emphasis"  recruiting.  The  Office  of  New  Careers  developed  and  began  to  implement 
the  Public  Service  Careers  (Plan  B)  Program  in  coordination  with  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  program  will  impact  upon  employees  of  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  grantee  institutions.  It  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
following  goals: 

1.  To  provide  employment  and  training  for  the  disadvantaged  in  jobs  with 
built-in  mobility. 

2.  To  upgrade  employees  who  are  being  under-utilized  and/or  in  "dead  end" 
jobs . 

Within  this  plan  127  contracts  were  effected  with  grants-in-ald  institutions 
which  would  benefit  3,250  entering  employees  and  upgrade  2,254  others.  The 
similar  program  for  Federal  employees  (Plan  D)  was  instituted  by  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Training  which  will  support  3,000  Public  Service  Careers  positions 
initially. 

Another  eaual  opportunity  effort  was  the  initiation  of  the  small  business 
program  within  the  Office  of  General  Services.  This  program  seeks  to  promote 
increased  opportunities  and  capabilities  of  small  businesses,  including  minority 
group  business  (Section  8-A  Contracting  Programs),  to  compete  for  Federal 
procurement  contracts. 

Personnel  Management,  Services  and  Manpower  Utilization  - A Department-wide 
plan  for  improvement  of  the  total  personnel  management  function  was  developed 
within  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training  based  upon  agency  self-evaluation.  Also 
completed  was  a study  of  the  Department's  personnel  operations  focusing  on  the 
organization,  alignment  of  responsibility  and  staffing. 

The  Office  of  General  Services  formulated  policy  and  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  agencies  concerning  the  Mission  70  Safety  Program.  Through 
this  initiative  the  Department  achieved  a reduction  in  injury  frequency  of  28% 
since  the  program's  inception. 

Systems  Management,  Planning  and  Evaluation  - The  Office  of  Management 
Systems  made  progress  in  the  improved  use  of  our  Automated  Data  Processing 
systems.  It  conducted  a survey  of  the  Automated  Data  Processing  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  health  agencies.  Office  of  Management  Systems  designed  a 
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Committee  Management  Data  System  which  will  result  in  thousands  of  dollars 
savings  yearly. 

Several  achievements  were  made  toward  improving  records  management.  The 
Office  of.  Internal  Security  completed  Phase  1 of  a project  to  return  processed 
investigative  files  to  the  appropriate  agencies  and  the  retirement  of  other  files 
to  the  Federal  Records  Center.  The  Department  Library  has  released  370  shelves 
for  other  uses  by  utilizing  microfilmed  and  microfiche  periodicals. 

Procurement  - In  this  area  the  grant  dollar  will  be  "stretched"  by  a program 
developed  by  the  Office  of  General  Services  to  permit  grant  recipients  to  utilize 
General  Services  Administration  sources  of  supply.  Since  the  program's  Initiation 
in  October  1970,  406  grantees  have  used  this  service. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

Equal  Opportunity  and  Career  Mobility  - Emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed 
on  providing  equal  opportunity  for  all  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  employees  and  enhancing  the  opportunities  for  upward  career  mobility. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  staff  will  conduct  an  assessment  of  its  training  program, 
for  Equal  Opportunity  dounselors . It  will  also  participate  in  a comprehensive  i 
analysis  of  employee  grievance  procedures.  The  Equal  Opportunity  staff  will 
expand  its  role  in  the  monitoring  of  Federal  site  relocations  as  the  latter 
impact  upon  equal  opportunity. 

The  Office  of  New  Careers  will  develop  an  array  of  training  aids  for  sponsors 
of  new  careers  programs.  It  will  also  complete  a compendium  of  new  careers 
programs  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Upward 
Mobility  Program  for  employees  in  low  grade  levels  and  those  in  "dead  end"  jobs 
will  be  made  fully  operative  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training. 

The  Office  of  General  Services  will  aggressively  seek  to  increase  the 
capabilities  of  minority  group  and  small  business  enterprises  to  compete  for 
Federal  procurement  contracts.  Full  implementation  of  the  small  business  and 
Section  8-A  (contracting)  programs  will  further  this  goal.  The  program  of 
procurement  analysis,  monitoring,  and  contract  pricing  of  research  and  development 
contracts  instituted  by  the  Office  of  General  Services  will  continue  to  stress 
maximizing  competition  for  Department  Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  contracts. 

Personnel  Management,  Services  and  Manpower  Utilization  - In  this  period  of 
fiscal  austerity  and  staffing  shortages  the  need  for  effective  manpower  utilization 
becomes  a primary  concern.  The  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training  plans  to  expand 
its  manpower  requirements  data  for  program  support,  recruitment,  and  space 
utilization  planning.  The  development  of  policy  procedures  to  permit  more 
accurate  prediction  of  personnel  requirements  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
will  be  emphasized. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training  will  be  responsible  for  Implementing 
the  personnel  evaluation  program  throughout  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  will  emphasize  "preventive  maintenance"  and  program 
assistance.  A program  to  strengthen  the  regional  office  personnel  function  and 
to  consolidate  common  personnel  services  at  selected  sites  will  be  implemented. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  and  Training  will  also  establish  guidelines  and 
training  courses  for  line  managers  in  the  effort  to  maintain  healthy  labor/ 
management  relations. 

Systems  Management,  Planning  and  Evaluation  - An  automated  correspondence 
tracking  and  control  system  is  being  developed  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
which  will  enable  the  Department  to  respond  more  completely  and  in  a more  timely 
manner  to  inquiries  from  the  general  public  and  the  Congress. 
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President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 


Acconq?lishments  FY  1970-71 

During  FY  1970,  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
emphasized  the  encouragement  of  yoxing  people  and  adults  to  establish  regular 
exercise  and  good  health  habits.  To  promote  this  objective  an  extensive 
advertising  and  public  information  campaign  was  conducted  which  involved 
$22,000,000  worth  of  free  advertising  through  the  mass  media. 

In  addition,  6 physical  fitness  workshops  were  held  which  involved  nearly 
600  participants. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

The  Council  will  have  a significant  increase  in  its  program  activities 
during  FY  1972.  Among  its  major  plans  are  the  following: 

1.  Creation  of  a Presidential  Physical  Fitness  Award  Program  for  adults. 

2.  Stimulation  of  the  development  of  effective  Governor's  physical  fitness 
councils. 

An  additional  $100,000  is  requested  for  FY  1972  to  strengthen  efforts  in 
providing  the  public  with  information  concerning  the  existence  and  conseauences 
of  a serious  physical  fitness  problem  and  to  promote  the  development  of 
physical  fitness  and  sports  programs  "for  all  Americans".  This  increased  level 
of  f landing  will  generate  approximately  $25,000,000  in  free  advertising  space  and 
time. 


Surplus  Property  Utilization 


Increase  or 

1971 1972 Decrease 

Pos  . Amount Pos . Amount Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits 101  $1,381,000  101  $1,435,000  — +$54,000 

Other  expenses — 138,000  — 142,000  — +4,000 

Total 101  1,519,000  101  1,577,000  — +58,000 


General  Statement 


The  Office  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization  administers  a program  to  further 
the  utilization  of  Federal  surplus  property  for  health  and  educational  purposes  as 
provided  in  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (P.L.  152, 
81st  Congress) , and  for  civil  defense  purposes  under  the  delegations  of  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  major  responsibilities  are  allocating  surplus 
personal  property  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to  eligible  donees  and 
conveying  available  surplus  real  property  to  eligible  transferees  for  the  above 
purposes . 


Personal  Property  Program 

Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

FY  1970  Operations  - Property  with  an  original  acquisition  cost  of 
$360,200,000  was  located  and  made  available  for  donation.  Of  this  total, 
$370,400,000  ($355,400,000  plus  $15,000,000  carried  over  from  FY  1969)  was 
allocated  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to  eligible  donees.  These  amounts 
are  3%  and  8%,  respectively,  above  the  1969  level.  The  increase  in  FY  1970  is 
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attributed  to  expanded  disposal  efforts  in  Germany  and  the  Far  East  in  which 
surplus  Department  of  Defense  property  totaling  $7,632,000  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  utilization  and  donation. 

Also  during  FY  1970,  audits  and  reviews  of  31  State  agencies  were  processed. 
Compliance  and  utilization  activities  resulted  in  the  collection  of  $799,544  for 
deposit  in  the  Treasury.  Collections,  in  general,  represent  income  from  sale  of 
property  which  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  donated,  or  which  is 
of  no  further  use  to  the  individual  donee  or  the  donation  program. 

FY  1971  Operations  - The  amount  of  surplus  property  which  will  be  located  in 
FY  1971  is  estimated  to  increase  by  $29,800,000  to  a total  of  $390,000,000. 

Property  allocated  to  State  agencies  for  donation  is  estimated  to  increase 
$14,600,000  to  a total  of  $385,000,000. 

Fifty  audits  and  reviews  of  State  agencies  are  planned  for  FY  1971.  Income 
from  compliance  and  surveillance  activities  are  estimated  at  $800,000  for  FY  1971. 

The  return  of  property  no  longer  needed  by  DOD  installations  in  Germany  and 
the  Far  East  is  expected  to  increase  $3,368,000  to  a total  of  $11,000,000  in 
FY  1971.  Property  which  cost  the  Government  $7,047,000  was  returned  during  the 
period  July  1,  1970  - January  31,  1971. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  screening  activities  of  State  agencies,  the  OSPU 
is  sponsoring  7 area-wide  seminars  on  screening,  warehousing  and  distribution  in 
FY  1971.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  uses  for  specialized  electronic 
property  currently  not  being  fully  utilized. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

In  FY  1972  it  is  estimated  that  property  which  cost  the  Government  $392,000,000 
$392,000,000  will  be  located.  Property  allocated  to  State  agencies  for 
donation  will  be  estimated  at $390, 000, 000. 

Fifty  audits  and  reviews  are  planned  for  FY  1972.  Income  from  compliance 
and  surveillance  activities  are  estimated  to  be  $800,000  for  FY  1972. 

The  return  of  property  from  Germany  and  the  Far  East  Is  estimated  to  increase 
to  a total  of  $15,000,000  in  FY  1972. 

Personal  Property  Workload  Data 


1970 

(actual) 

1971 

(estimated) 

1972 

(estimated) 

Number  of  Lists  of  Property  Located 

86,472 

90,472 

93,000 

Acquisition  Cost  of  Property  Located 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 

$360.2 

.$390.0 

$395.0 

Number  of  Allocation  Actions  to 
State  Agencies 

92,137 

100,000 

110,000 

Acquisition  Cost  of  Property  Allocated 
for  Donation  (in  millions  of  dollars) 

$370.4 

$385v'0 

$390.0 

Cash  Deposited  in  Treasury 
(thousands  of  dollars) 

$799.5 

$800.0 

$800.0 

Real  Property  Program 


Accomplishments  FY  1970-71 

Land,  with  or  without  improvements,  which  becomes  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  made  available  to  the  program  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  transfer  to  eligible  health  or  educational  institutions.  The 
Office  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization  is  responsible  for  determining  the  best 
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health  or  educational  use  of  the  property  and,  if  made  available,  conveying  it  to 
the  eligible  applicant  and  thereafter  ensuring  that  the  property  is  used  for  the 
approved  program  for  a maximvim  of  30  years. 

FY  1970  Operations  - This  office  transferred  to  eligible  institmtAens. 
$38,500,000  (acquisition  cost)  in  real  and  relAted  personal  properties.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $8,400,000  over  the  1969  level.  Significant  among  the  transfers 
for  FY  1970  was  the  conveyance  of  126  acres  of  land  and  52  buildings  (formerly 
Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range)  to  the  State  of  Florida  for  use  by  the  Avon  Park 
Correctional  Institution  as  a center  of  academic  and  vocational  training  of 
inmates.  This  property,  having  an  acquisition  cost  to  the  Government  of  $552,596, 
had  a current  fair  value  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  $242,000. 

As  part  of  the  compliance  program,  we  conducted  341  physical  reviews  to 
insure  that  the  property  was  being  used  for  the  purposes  intended.  Thirty-four 
compliance  cases  were  processed  in  FY  1970.  Cash  receipts,  principally  from 
reimbursement  of  transfer  cost  by  transferees,  were  $288,900. 

FY  1971  Operations  - It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $42,000,000 
(acquisition  cost)  of  property  will  be  transferred  for  health  and  educational 
purposes,  an  increase  of  $3,500,000  over  the  1970  level.  This  increase  is  a 

result  of  the  Department  of  Defense’s  current  program  to  phase  down  and/or  close 

a number  of  major  defense  activities. 

A surveillance  case  workload  of  1,608  is  anticipated,  1,280  of  which  will 
involve  land.  It  is  planned  that  698  will  be  physically  reviewed.  Forty 
compliance  cases  are  expected  to  be  processed  and  cash  receipts  principally  from 
transferee  payment  of  cost  of  transfer  are  estimated  at  approximately  $300,000. 

Program  Plans  FY  1972 

In  FY  1972,  it  is  estimated  that  property  having  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$45,000,000  will  be  transferred  for  health  and  educational  purposes,  an  increase 
of  $3,000,000  over  the  FY  1971  level. 

This  will  result  in  an  estimated  surveillance  workload  of  1,615,  of  which 
1,295  are  anticipated  to  involve  land.  Of  these,  approximately  600  will  be 

physically  reviewed.  It  is  estimated  that  45  compliance  cases  will  be  processed 

and  cash  receipts  principally  from  transfers  will  amount  to  $320,000. 


Real  Property  Workload  Data 


1970 

(actual) 

1971 

(estimated) 

1972 

(estimated) 

Acquisition  Cost  of  Property  Transferred 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 

$38.5 

$42.0 

$45.0 

Number  of  Conveyances 

127 

130 

135 

Surveillance  & Utilization  Workload 

1,638 

1,608 

1,615 

Utilization  Reviews  Made 

341 

698 

600 

Compliance  Cases  Processed 

34 

40 

45 

Cash  Deposited  in  Treasury 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

$288.9 

$300.0 

$320.0 
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Donatable  Personal  Property  Distributed  by  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property 
to  Public  Health  and  Educational  Institutions  and  Civil  Defense  Organizations 

and 

Real  Property  Conveyed  to  Public  Health  and  Educational  Institutions 
(Federal  Acquisition  Coat) 

Fiscal  Year  1970 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

States 

Personal 
Property 
Allocated  to 
State  Agency 

Personal  Prop- 
erty Received 
by  State  Agency 
for  Distribution 
within  State 

Personal  Prop- 
erty Donated 
within  State 

Real  Prop- 
erty Conveyed 
within  State 

Total  Prop- 
erty Trans- 
ferred 
, (3  + 4) 

Totals  . . . 

$370,1+36,772 

$310,560,203 

$279,669,921 

$38,457,666 

$318,127,587 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

$ 10, 361+ ,631 
1,223,960 
2,789,61+7 
7,280,569 
36,798,703 

$ 8,614,147 
1,184 ,608 
2,763,945 
6,710,355 
32,439,811 

$ 8,266,967 
1,070,677 
2,299,693 
6,603,702 
32,173,813 

$ 5,969,356 
38,591 

130,500 

9,138 

$ 14,236,323 
1,109,268 
2,299,693 
6,734,202 
32,182,951 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

8,530,211 
1+, 868, 918 
1+87,351+ 

18, 7^1,61+4 
10,284,137 

7,134,324 

4,757,155 

402,731 

15,296,710 

8,632,966 

6 ,606 ,744 
4,998,201 
432,877 
11,985,259 
7,526,927 

175  ,506 

564,371 

92,939 

6,782,250 

4,998,201 

432,877 

12,549,630 

7,619,866 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1,053,311 

1,377,840 

6,281,763 

6,658,476 

3,240,756 

1,047,939 

1,114,379 

5,126,549 

5,943,336 

2,951,309 

674,781 
1,299 ,741 

5,253,357 

4,752,183 

3,028,601 

5,127,852 
113,129 
159 ,062 

674,781 

1,299,741 

10,381,209 

4,865,312 

3,187,663 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

3,230,479 

9,629,575 

4,203,269 

3,014,291 

5,405,594 

2,887,172 

8,915,095 

3,665,534 

1,732,936 

5,378,576 

2,408,967 

5,276,463 

3,423,125 

1,849,344 

4,037,279 

3,792,836 

104,354 

4,719 

6,201,803 

5 ,380,817 
3,423,125 
1,849,344 
4,041,998 

Msissachxisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

18,101,992 

7,913,303 

7,761,530 

7,148,394 

4,277,562 

15,777,654 

7,579,283 

7,067,967 

6,090,194 

3,904,350 

12,366,399 

7,649,259 

6,873,216 

5,679,427 

3,722,591 

23,000 

17,000 

6,362,376 

12,389,399 

7,649,259 

6,873,216 

5,696,427 

10,084,967 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

1,022,153 

1,054,971 

1,811,252. 

3,147,833 

7,940,536 

832,032 
1,093,538 
954,391 
1,999,837 
3,664 ,84o 

813.636 

1,244,785 

966,247 

1,342,104 

3,664,840 

142,685 

1,736,900 

103 

934,329 

956,321 

2,981,685 

966,350 

1,342,104 

4.599,169 

New  Mexico  5 >1^3,303 
New  York  2U,93U,UT3 
North  Carolina  7,853,216 
North  Dakota  1,077,30U 
Ohio  7,218,816 

2,909,049 

18,211,319 

7,603,961 

806,506 

5,689,502 

1,909,968 

14,384,991 

9,448.765 

821,387 

4,948,477 

1,470,834 

1,815,423 

266 ,285 

3,380,802 

16,200,414 

9,448,765 

821,387 

5,214,762 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1+) 

(5) 

States 

Personal 
Property 
Allocated  to 
State  Agency 

Personal  Prop- 
erty Received 
by  State  Agency 
for  Distribution 
within  State 

Personal  Prop- 
erty Donated 
within  State 

Real  Prop- 
erty Conveyed 
within  State 

Total  Prop'- 
erty  Trans- 
ferred 
(3  + 1+) 

Oklahoma  $ 10,0U9,035 
Oregon  6,09^^,997 
Pennsylvania  19,123,920 
Rhode  Island  l,U29,l88 
South  Carolina  5,807,^57 

$ 9,708,300 
5,396,700 
11,980,222 
1,613,567 

6,23l»,537 

$ 10,697,102 
3,229,101 
10,838,857 
1,260  ,991+ 
7,060,389 

$ 1,027,391+ 
1,526,365 
17,960 

3,700 

$ 11, 72 1+,  1+96 

i+, 755, 1*66 

10,856,817 

1,260,991+ 

7,o61+,089 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

- 3,098,037 
9,U72 ,25U 
l8,8U9,87li 
7,3lU,8Ul 
1,596,82U 

1,962,738 
7,759,375 
17,285  ,127 
6,288,878 
1,621,1+83 

1,119,1+85 

7,368,833 

13,81+1,539 

7,681+,UI*2 

1,813,670 

361,238 

1,258,662 

11,950 

1,U80,723 

7,368,833 
15,100 ,201 
7,696,392 
1,813,670 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wiscoasin 
Vtyoming 

7,U63,190 
I+, 539, 192 
3,609 ,267 

17,17^,231+ 

1,183,517 

7,06U,3l+5 
1+,861+,002 
2, 1+1+7 ,018 
12,701,1+69 

930,861+ 

6 ,082  ,Ul46 
5,331+ ,21+7 
1,613,397 

8,967,52U 

1,058,079 

126,871 

2,1+1+3,51+8 

312,1+50 

7,910 

6,082,U1+6 

5,1+61,118 

l+,056,9l+5 

9,279,971+ 

1,065,989 

Dist.  of  Columbia  5^8,508 
Puerto  Rico  1,210,671 
Virgin  Islands 

1+63,331 

1,351+ ,21+7 

532,376 

1,362,61+7 

2,121,723 

186,607 

532,376 
3,1+81*,  370 
186 ,607 
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Cash  Collections  Compared  With  Appropriations 

1950  - 1970 

Fiscal  Year 

Cash 

Collections 

Appropriations 

1950 

$ 15,306 

$ ll+l+,000 

1951 

39,983 

333,300 

1952 

369,797 

• 130,000 

1953 

1,77U,277 

165,000 

195h 

1,285,5^^9 

255,000 

1955 

592  ,832 

1+00 ,000 

1956 

55^,709 

1+25,000 

1957 

5^+8,392 

1+50,000 

1958 

820  ,852 

502  ,000 

1959 

51h,lk5 

687,000 

i960 

556,798 

703,000 

1961 

61+9,556 

786 ,000 

1962 

1,1+90,801+ 

862  ,000 

1963 

970 ,273 

889,950 

196k 

l,52l+,155 

950,000 

1965 

1,183,321 

1,001,000 

1966 

1,161,678 

1,073,000 

1967 

1,068,889 

1,123,000 

1968 

998,705 

1,119,000  a/ 

1969 

99l+,105 

1,186,000  ^ 

1970 

1,088,1+05 

1,255,000  c/ 

Totals 

$18,262,531 

$ll+,l+39 ,250 

a^/  In  addition,  $39,000  transferred  from  ’’Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field 
Coordination”,  for  pay  increase. 

b/  In  addition  $57,000  transferred  from  ’’Community  Mental  Health  Resource  Support", 
for  pay  increase. 

£/  In  addition  $107,000  transferred  from  "Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Service", 
for  pay  increase. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
Number  of  Li^ts,  Applications,  and  Allocations 
FY  1967-  FY  1970 
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PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ALLOCATIONS 
FY  1956-  FY  1972 

dn  Millions  of  Dollars  at  Acquisition  Cost) 
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REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSFER 
FY  1956-  FY  1972 

dn  Millions  of  Dollars  at  Acquisition  Cost) 


1968 


•ijSS;  Actual  ' 


Estimate 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:  Executive  direction 


1972 


1971 


Budget 

Estimate 


Pos . Amount 


Authorization  Pos . Amount 


352  $9,838,0001/ 


352  $8,251,000^/ 


Purpose:  Provide  broad  policy  direction  to  the  various  operating  programs  of 

the  Department.  Staff  assistance  is  provided  for  development  of  a Department 
legislative  program  and  for  coordination  and  leadership  in  all  areas  of  program 
operation,  including  tvalv^dLion  and  monitoring  and  long-range  planning. 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  following 

staff  offices; 


Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation 


Accomplishments  in  FY  1971;  In  1971  the  staff  supported  by  this  activity 
assessed  adherence  to  the  Secretary's  policies  and  took  appropriate  action  to 
insure  compliance  where  necessary;  evaluated  program  operations  for  content, 
suitability,  and  methods;  and  developed  and  coordinated  legislation  proposals. 
Program  staff  gave  increased  emphasis  to  emergency  problem  in  American  education, 
health  and  medical  care  and  health  manpower  programs. 

Objectives  for  FY  1972;  In  general,  staff  will  continue  to  improve  the  process 
by  which  HEW  policy  is  developed,  making  sure  that  policy  decisions  are  both 
timely  and  fully  informed;  work  will  continue  on  legislative  initiatives  started 
during  the  previous  Congress  as  well  as  coordination  of  proposed  legislation  for 
1971;  overall  management  of  Department  programs  will  be  strengthened  through  more 
meaningful  evaluation  and  monitoring  and  with  increased  emphasis  given  to 
long-range  planning.  Program  staff  will  continue  to  develop  a Federal  strategy 
to  meet  the  nation's  health  care  crisis  through  active  policy  and  guidance  in 
the  development  of  new  methods  and  the  implementation  of  new  legislation. 


1/  Includes  SSA  trust  funds. 
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Activity:  Public  information 


Budget 

Estimate 

Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

34  $808,0001/ 


is  given  to  the  Department’s  relations  with  the 
public.  Information  is  provided  to  the  press,  various  public  and  private 
organizations  and  to  interested  individuals. 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of 

Public  Information. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971,  this  office  provided  liaison  and  advisory 

services  to  the  operating  agencies  and  WRC-TV  in  coordinating  a series  of  half- 
hour  shows  about  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  programs.  This  office  also 
developed  a consumer-oriented  publication  on  how  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
helps  the  American  people  and  a short  history  of  the  Department. 

Objectives  for  1972:  In  1972,  continued  emphasis  will  be  given  to  developing 

plans  for  Informational  support  of  major  Department  projects;  developing 
annual  information  program  for  units  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  and 
participating  in  and  monitoring  the  activities  of  agency  information  planning 
groups . 

Activity:  Community  and  field  services 


1971 

Pos . Amount 

34  $784,0001/ 

Purpose:  Overall  guidance 


1972 

Budget 

1971 

Estimate 

Pos . 

Amount 

Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

279 

5,835,000-/ 

279  6,469,001 

Purpose:  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  and  Field  Services  is  responsible 

for  the  organization,  integration,  evaluation,  and  coordination  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s field  activities.  In  addition,  the  office  has  responsibility  for 
emphasizing  and  strengthening  the  Department’s  role  in  six  key  areas:  Model 

Cities,  Urban  Planning,  Rural  Development,  Consumer  Services,  Youth  and  Student 
Affairs,  and  Mental  Retardation. 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Assistant 

Secretary,  Office  of  Child  Development  and  the  President’s  Council  on  Mental 
Retardation. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  Office  of  Community  Development  will  continue  to  carry 

out  the  President’s  directive  on  the  decentralization  of  Federal  responsibilities, 
the  unification  of  Federal  regions,  and  the  improvement  of  Federal  assistance 
to  state  and  local  governments  to  provide  better  services  to  people.  In  the 
Immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  the  low  income  consumer,  developing  cooperative  relationships 
between  youths  and  students  and  HEW,  and  the  coordination  of  mental  retardation 
programs.  The  President’s  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  will  continue  to 
advise  and  assist  the  President  with  respect  to  the  national  effort  in  mental 
retardation.  In  this  role,  the  President’s  Council  on  Mental  Retardation 
maintains  liaison  between  Federal,  state,  local  and  private  interests  in  the 
mental  retardation  field. 

1/  Includes  SSA  trust  funds. 


63-792  O - 71  - pt.  2 --  39 
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Activity : Legal  services 


1972 

1971 

Budget 

Estimate 

Pos . 

Amount 

Authorization  Pos. 

Amount 

303 

$4,969,0001/ 

303 

$5,235,000 

Purpose:  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  acts  as  legal  advisor  to,  and  provides 

legal  services  for  the  Secretary,  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Department,  and 
the  staff  of  the  regional  offices. 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  the 

General  Counsel,  including  the  regional  staff. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  FY  1971,  the  office  participated  in  drafting  major 

welfare  legislation,  educational  assistance  laws,  and  legislative  counselling 
services.  The  amount  and  complexity  of  litigation  continued  to  increase,  along 
with  the  growing  number  of  administrative  hearings.  The  burden  on  regional 
attorneys’  offices  for  legal  services  continued  to  increase  as  program 
functions  were  decentralized. 

Objectives  for  1972:  The  office  will  be  involved  in  revisions  and  modifications 

of  health  care.  Family  Assistance  Plan,  Social  Security  and  Medicare  laws,  and 
reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Questions  arising  from  implementation 
of -the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  are  expected  to  increase  greatly 
in  volume.  Advice  and  counselling  in  the  administrative  and  personnel  field 
will  be  provided  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 

The  office  expects  to  receive  legal  questions  as  a result  of  increasing  concern 
about  the  use  of  chemicals  in  food  and  the  nutritional  value  of  convenience 
foods.  Legal  advice  will  also  be  needed  in  the  preparation  of  regulations  for 
implementing  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program. 


Activity:  Financial  management 


1972 

Budget 

1971 

Estimate 

Pos . 

Amount 

Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

838 

$16,282,0001/ 

838  $17,448,0C 

Purpose:  Staff  assistance  is  provided  in  developing  Department  policy  in  all 

areas  of  budget  formulation  and  execution  and  financial  and  fiscal  management. 
The  HEW  Audit  Agency  is  responsible  for  the  overall  policy,  liaison,  and 
coordination  of  all  Department  audit  activities.  It  performs  internal  and 
external  audits  of  all  Department  activities  to  provide  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Explanation : To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  support  staff  of 

the  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller,  including  the  HEW  Audit  Agency. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  During  1971  the  financial  management  activity  improved 

the  Department’s  budgetary  and  fiscal  management  process  through  simplifying  the 
appropriation  structure,  developing  budgetary  indicators  of  program  development 
and  performance,  and  improving  the  methods  of  delivering  financial  support  to 
the  states.  In  the  area  of  grant  administration  policy,  new  functions  were 
carried  out  involving  the  administration  of  grants  to  universities,  and  the 
negotiations  of  individual  cost  rates  for  states.  The  HEW  Audit  Agency  issued 
approximately  4,700  audit  reports  in  FY  1971.  These  reports  outlined 
recommendations  for  achieving  program  objectives  in  a more  economical  and 
efficient  manner. 

2J  Includes  SSA  trust  funds. 
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Objectives  for  1972;  During  1972,  the  Financial  Management  activity  will 
continue  to  refine  and  develop  the  techniques  of  budget  formulation  and 
execution.  In  addition,  grants  administration  policy  formulation  and 
negotiation  of  cost  reimbursement  agreements  will  be  continued.  The  HEW  Audit 
Agency  will  continue  to  develop  audit  techniques  to  enable  its  staff  to  provide 
coverage  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  HEW's  audit  requirements. 

Activity:  Facilities  engineering  and  construction  agency 


1971 

Pos . Amount 


1972 

Budget 

Estimate 

Authorization  Pos . Amount 


313  $6,437,000 


313  $6,755,000 


Purpose:  The  Agency,  under  a single  professional  engineer  management  team, 

provides  architectural  and  engineering  services  to  health  and  education 
construction  projects  supported  through  Department  programs  and  for  the 
management  of  an  integrated  facilities  engineering  system  for  all  Department- 
owned  or  operated  real  property. 


E^lanation:  The  objective  of  the  Agency  is  to  provide  measurable,  order  of 

magnitude,  improvements  in  terms  of  the  cost,  time  of  delivery,  and  quality 
standards  for  all  health,  education,  and  welfare  related  construction  for 
which  the  Department  has  technical  responsibility. 


Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  1971  extensive  efforts  were  concentrated  on 

providing  National  leadership  in  health,  education,  and  welfare  related 
construction.  Areas  of  greatest  potential  impact  on  the  building  process 
were  studied  and  structured  into  firm  recommendations  for  nationwide  imple- 
mentation. These  highly  cost/beneficial  areas  were  comprehensive  planning, 
systems  building,  value  engineering,  and  construction  management. 


Objectives  for  1972:  The  estimate  for  1972  will  support  the  implementation  of 

a management  information  system  to  provide  a management  tool  and  cost  control 
capability  for  Department  construction  programs.  The  pragmatic  Research  and 
Development  program  initiated  in  1971  will  be  expanded  to  spearhead  efforts  to 
lower  health  and  education  facility  costs. 
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Activity:  Administrative  management 


1972 

1971 

Budget 

Estimate 

Pos . 

Amount 

Authorization 

Pos.  Amount 

397 

$6,471,000^/ 

— 

397  $6,982,000-/ 

Purpose;  Staff  assistance  is  provided  for  formulating  administrative  policy  in 
the  areas  of  personnel,  equal  opportunity,  general  services,  and  general 
administrative  management,  including  the  conduct  of  management  and  organization 
studies,  provision  of  internal  security  services,  operation  of  the  Department 
Library,  and  administrative  management  services  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
(The  Office  of  State  Merit  Systems,  formerly  included  in  this  budget  presentation, 
was  transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act,  effective  March  1971.) 

Explanation:  To  provide  funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  support  staff  of 

the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management,  including  staff 
assigned  to  the  President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  Equal  opportunity  and  upward  mobility  programs  were 

strengthened  throughout  the  Department — 500  EO  counselors  completed  special 
training — the  Public  Service  Careers  (Plan  B)  Program  was  implemented  and  will 
provide  training  for  disadvantaged  employees  and  upgrade  under-utilized 
employees  of  DREW  grantee  institutions.  A special  program  was  initiated  which 
increases  opportunities  of  small  businesses  to  compete  for  Federal  procurement 
contracts.  A Department-wide  plan  for  improvement  of  the  total  personnel 
management  function  was  developed.  A reduction  in  injury  frequency  of  28%  was 
achieved  through  Mission  70  Safety  Program.  A survey  was  conducted  on  the  ADP 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  health  agencies.  Several  achievements  were  made 
toward  improving  records  management. 

Objectives  for  1972:  Continued  emphasis  will  be  given  to  equal  opportunity  and 

upward  career  mobility.  Specific  objectives  will  include  assessment  and 
refinement  of  the  EO  counseling  and  grievance  procedures,  technical  aid  to  new 
career  programs  outside  Federal  Government,  making  the  upward  mobility  program 
fully  operational  and  expansion  of  the  small  business  and  minority  business 
contracting  programs.  Increased  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  insure  that  the  HEW 
procurement  process  is  truly  competitive.  Improved  personnel  management, 
services  and  manpower  utilization  are  of  special  concern  with  the  Department's 
limited  employment  ceiling.  Specific  objectives  will  include  refinements  in  the 
collection  and  use  of  manpower  requirements  data,  implementation  of  a personnel 
evaluation  program,  consolidation  of  common  personnel  services  where  appropriate, 
and  strengthening  of  labor /management  relations . The  development  of  an 
automated  correspondence  tracking  and  control  system  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  will  maximize  the  Department's  responsiveness  to  the  public  and 
Congress . 


1/  Includes  SSA  trust  funds. 


Activity;  Svirplus  Property  Utilization 


1972 

Budget 

J-9T1 Estimate 

Po9.  Amount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

101  $1,519,000  101  $1,577,000 

Purpose : Funds  for  the  Surplus  Property  Utilization  Program  are  used  to  pay  the 

administrative  costs  of  carrying  out  the  Department's  responsibilities  for  acquir- 
ing and  making  available  for  distribution  to  eligible  donees  by  State  Agencies  for 
Sui^lus  Property,  all  suirplus  Federal  personal  property  and  to  convey  all  surplus 
Federal^real  property- which  is  needed  and  usable  for  health  and  educational  pur- 
poses . 

Explanation;  Federal  surplus  persaial  property  is  made  available  for  donation 
through  the  State  Agencies  to  eligible  donee  instituticais  for  use  in  their  health 
or  education  programs.  Real  property  is  conveyed  by  deed  from  the  Department  to 
the  eligible  institutions  at  fair  market  value,  against  which  is  applied  a public 
benefit  allowance  discount  from  50^  to  100^ — depending  upon  proposed  program  of  use. 
Use  restrictions  which  run  for  U years  are  placed  on  certain  classes  of  deviated 
personal  property.  Similar  use  restrictions  are  also  placed  on  all  real  property 
and  these  run  for  a period  of  30  years . 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  1971 » It  is  estimated  that  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty  which  cost  the  Government  $390,000,000  will  be  located.  Property  allocated 
to  State  Agencies  for  donation  is  estimated  to  be  $385,000,000.  These  figures  are 
$29,800,000  and  $lU, 600,000,  respectively,  higher  than  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

It  is  estimated  that  surplus  real  property  which  originally  cost  the  Government 
$U2 ,000,000  will  be  conveyed  for  health  and  educational  uses.  This  figure  is 
$3,500,000  higher  than  fiscal  year  1970. 

Objectives  for  Fiscal  Year  1972;  The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1972  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a program  increase;  however,  it  is  estimated  that  personal  property  which 
cost  the  Government  $395,000,000  will  be  located;  and  property  allocated  to  State 
Agencies  for  donaticxi  will  be  $390,000,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  it  is  estimated  that  real  property  having  an  acquisition  cost 
of  $1*5,000,000  will  be  transferred  for  health  and  educational  purposes. 

Closer  working  relationships  with  the  State  Agencies  are  being  achieved  by  bring- 
ing them  more  into  program  policy  determinations , in  order  to  improve  and  expand 
the  persOTfiJ.  property  donation  program  at  hone  and  overseas.  We  plan  to  woxit 
toward  establishing  more  direct  and  expanded  lines  of  communication  with  State  and 
local  health  and  educational  agencies,  so  as  to  enable  all  potential  recipients  to 
be  made  ftaiy  aware  of  all  avail^le  surplus  real  property. 
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Genjceal  Provisions 

8ec.  201.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  title 
to  the  Social  and  Eehahilitation  Service  for  grants-in-aid 
of  State  agencies  to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies,  including  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  said  agencies,  shall  he* 
withheld  from  the  said  agencies  of  any  States  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and  have  in  operation 
a merit  system  and  classification  and  compensation  plan 
covering  the  selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensation  of 
their  employees,  because  of  any  disapproval  of  their  per- 
sonnel or  the  manner  of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the 
said  States,  or  the  rates  of  pa}^  of  said  officers  or  einploj^es. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such 
transfers  of  motor  vehicles,  between  bureaus  and  offices,  with- 
out transfer  of  funds,  as  may  be  required  in  carrying  out 
the  operations  of  the  Department. 

Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall  he 
used  to  pay  an}^  recipient  of  a grant  for  the  conduct  of  a 
research  project  an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project. 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
he  used  for  any  activity  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require 
any  recipient  of  an}"  project  grant  for  research,  training,  or 

demonstration  made  h}-  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  any  portion  of  any  interest  or  other  income  earned 
on  payments  of  sueh  grant  made  before  July  1,  1904;  nor 
shall  any  of  the  funds,  contained  in  this  Act  be  used  for  any 
activity  the  ])urpose  of  which  is  to  re(juire  ])ayment  to  the 
United  States  of  any  portion  of  any  interest  or  otlier  income 
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oanied  on  payments  niade  before  July  1,  19()4,  to  the 
Anievicnn  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Si-X\  205.  Ex])enditures  from  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  to  the  American  Printing;  House  for  the  Blind. 
Howard  University,  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the. 
Deaf,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Gallau- 
det  College  shall  he  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sec.  200.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  additional  permanent  Federal  positions  in 
the  Washington  area  if  the  proportion  of  additional  positions 
in  the  Washington  area  in  relation  to  the  total  new  positions 
is  allowed  to  exceed  the  proportion  existing  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1906. 

Sec.  207.  Approprintioas  in  this  Act  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  [the  Environmental  Healtli  Service] 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  De])artmental  Manage- 
ment shall  he  available  for  expenses  for  active  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Bescrs’c  Cor])s  and  for 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  eight  hundred  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Begnlar  Corps;  ex]>enses  incident  to  the  dis- 
semination of  health  infonnation  in  foreign  countnes  through 
exhibits  and  other  appropnate  means:  advances  of  funds 
for  compensation,  travel,  and  subsistence  expenses  (or  per 
diem  in  lieu  thereof)  for  persons  coming’ from  abroad  to  par- 
ticipate in  health  or  scientific  activities  of  the  Department 
pursuant  to  law;  expenses  of  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing of  dependents,  in  foreign  countries,  of  Public  Health 
Service  commissioned  officers  stationed  in  foreign  countries, 
at  costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
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Department  of  DefeiiKe  for  the  same  area,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined hy  tlie  Secretary  that  the  schools  avnilalde  in  the 
locality  are  iinahle  to  provide  adequately  for  the  education 
of  such  dependents,  and  for  the  transportation  of  such  de- 
pendents between  such  schools  and  their  places  of  residence 
when  the  schools  are  not  accessible  to  such  dependents  by, 
regular  means  of  transportation;  rental  or  lease  of  living 
quarters  (for  periods  not  exceeding  5 years) , and  provision 
of  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  and  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  repair  of  such  (juarters,  and  advance  payments  therefor, 
for  civilian  offi(‘ers  and  employees  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who  are  TTnited  States  citizens  and  who  have  a 
permanent  station  in  a foreign  (iountry;  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
for  entertainment  of  visiting  scientists  when  sp(‘cilically 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General;  purchase,  erectiem,  iind 
maintenance  of  temporary  or  porta hh*  structures;  and  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  consultants  or  individual 
scientists  appointed  for  limited  periods -of  time  pursuant 
to  section  207  (f)  or  section  207  (g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  at  rates  established  by  the  Surgeon  General,  or 
the  Secretary  where  such  action  is  required  by  statute,  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18. 

Sec.  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title  may 
he  used  for  payments  to  any  State  for  fiscal  year  1.072  for 
.services,  staff  traininy,  and  administrative  e.vpenSes  under 
titles  I,  IV  (part  A),  X,  A7F,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ttdiich,  in  the  ayyrefjate,  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  ayyreyate  amount  e.^timated  for  these  purpo.^es  for  such 
State  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
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TITLE  lY— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act,  avail- 
able for  salaiies  and  expenses,  shall  be  available  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5 L^.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
QS-18. 

Sec.  402.  Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  available  for  unifonns  or 
allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  T.S.C.  5901- 
5902). 

Sec.  403.  Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  attendance  at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made 
or  which  will  contribute  to  improved  conduct,  supervision, 
or  management  of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary’  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each  authorized  to  make 
available  not  to  exceed  $7,500  from  fimds  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  under  title  I and  II,  respectively,  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses. 

Sec.  405.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  beyond  the  current 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  406.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  any  Civil  Service  Inter- 
agency Board  of  Examiners. 

[Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a loan,  guarantee  of  a loan, 
a grant,  the  salar\"  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any 
individual  applying  for  admission,  attending,  employed  by, 
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teaching  at,  or  doing  research  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  involves  the  use  of  (or  the  assistance  to  others 
in  the  use  of)  force  of  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  require  or  prevent  the  availability  of  certain  curric-  ' 
ulum,  or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies  at  such  institution.] 

Seu.  £408]  407.  The  Secretary  ot  ijabor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  authorized  to 
transfer  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  to  ac- 
counts corresponding  to  current  appropriations  provided  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  transferred  balances  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  periods  of  time,  for 
which  they  were  originally  appropriated. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
1972'\ 

Sec.  [208]  209.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title 
may  he  used  for  any  expenses,  whatsoever,  incident  to 
making  allotments  to  States  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  under 
section  2 of  the  Vocational  Kehahilitation  Act,  on  a basis 
in  excess  of  a total  of  [$515,000,000]  $5.90,000,000. 

This  title  may  he  cited  as  the  “Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1972'\ 
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SEC.  207.  The  Department  requests  deletion  of  reference  to  the 
Environmental  Health  Service.  This  Is  no  longer  an  organizational  unit  of  HEW. 
Most  of  the  activities  previously  carried  under  this  agency  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  remainder  have  been  transferred  to 
other  appropriations  vd.thin  the  Department. 


SEC.  208.  This  provision  would  constrain  Federal  matching  payments  for 
social  service  and  administrative  costs  incurred  by  States  under  titles  I,  IV 
(part  A),  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  limits  payments  to  any 
State  to  110  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  for  these  purposes  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  proposed  new  provision  would  discontinue  the  open-ended  character  of 
these  payments  and  discourage  the  improper  classification  of  some  administrative 
activities  as  social  services.  With  the  provision  in  effect  the  Department 
estimates  the  1972  requirements  for  Federal  matching  payments  for  social  services, 
administration,  and  training  at  $1,281  million.  If  this  provision  were  not 
enacted  it  would  be  $111  million  higher. 

One  of  the  Department’s  major  goals  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  services 
and  the  efficiency  of  State  and  local  service  delivery  systems.  The  purpose  of 
the  110  percent  limitation  is  to  Impress  on  the  States  that  they  must  improve 
both  their  services  and  systems  before  major  additional  resources  will  be 
provided. 


SEC.  209.  In  line  with  the  Department’s  proposed  budget  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  basic  grants,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  allotment  base  from 
$515  million  to  $530  million.  Within  this  overall  limitation  the  Department 
estimates  that  the  States  will  undertake  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
at  a level  requiring  Federal  matching  payments  of  $518  million.  This  provision, 
which  was  first  included  in  the  1970  HEW  appropriation,  in  effect  "closes  the 
end"  of  the  basic  grant  program.  Without  it,  the  allotment  base  in  1972  would 
be  $700  million. 


SEC.  407.  This  provision  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  contained  in  the 
Act  to  provide  loans,  grants,  or  salaries  to  individuals  involved  in  the  use 
of  force  or  threat  of  force  or  seizure  at  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
Department  requests  Section  407  to  be  deleted  since  this  same  ground  is  covered 
by  section  504  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The  Department  sees 
no  reason  to  include  a similar  provision  in  the  annual  appropriation  act.  To  the 
extent  that  the  two  provisions  differ,  they  can  only  create  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  college  administrators.  The  Department  believes  that  the  government- 
should  speak  with  a single,  clear  voice  on  this  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
COMPTROLLER 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

RODNEY  H.  BRADY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  MANAGEMENT 

ROBERT  C.  COULTER,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST  INCREASE 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  We  will  have  the  final  team,  Depart- 
mental management. 

The  1971  appropriation  was  $52  million;  for  1972,  the  request  is 
$53,525,000 ; an  increase  of  $1,390,000. 

Our  old  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  Cardwell,  is  here.  We  finally  got 
him  up  here  after  taking  his  name  in  vain  every  day. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Cardwell. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I first  would  like  to  introduce  those  with  me. 

First,  Dr.  Eodney  Brady,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion and  Management.  Dr.  Brady  and  I will  try  to  share  the  question- 
and-answer  portion  of  the  appearance  today. 

Mr.  Kobert  Coulter,  who  is  Executive  Officer  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary ; and,  of  course,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  glad,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hour 
is  late  and  there  are  relatively  few  items  of  change  in  the  appropria- 
tion, to  file  my  statement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  File  your  statement  for  the  record,  and  tell  us 
what  the  changes  are. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Eight. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  : I am  happy  to  appear  before  you 
to  present  the  FY  1972  budget  request  for  the  appropriation  “Departmental 
Management”.  This  appropriation  supports  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Under  Secretary  and  the  activities  that  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  General  Counsel. 

This  request  would  provide  2,617  positions  and  $53,525,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Thus  the  staff  would  remain  at  the  current  level — no  additional  positions  are 
requested — while  the  dollar  increase  will  provide  $3,143,000  for  built-in  increases 
such  as  annualization  of  positions  and  pay  increase  costs  and  $355,000  for  special 
studies  and  projects  which  I will  discuss  later.  The  actual  net  increase  is  only 
$1,390,000  due  to  $2,108,000  of  nonrecurring  costs  in  FY  1971. 

While  we  are  asking  for  no  additional  positions,  we  expect  to  continue  to 
improve  our  management  of  the  Department’s  activities  within  currently  avail- 
able resources.  To  do  this  will  require  shifting  staff  from  low  priority  or  less  pro- 
ductive activities  into  other  more  urgent  functions.  In  this  regard,  an  office  by 
office  review  of  functions  and  workload  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  underway. 
Through  this  review,  which  should  be  completed  in  six  months,  we  expect  to 
identify  staff  which  can  be  shifted  to  provide  the  Secretary  the  most  optimum  use 
of  manpower  for  effective  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  Department. 

The  decentralization  of  program  authority  to  the  regional  offices  will  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  As  a part  of  this  effort,  an  increase  of  $80,000  is  requested 
to  fund  special  studies  for  the  development  of  plans  for  increased  integration  of 
services  so  that  programs  for  which  we  are  responsible  will  more  effectively  and 
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economically  serve  the  public.  These  studies  will  also  help  us  design  more  effec- 
tive technical  assistance  programs  to  aid  the  states  and  local  government  units 
to  plan  and  coordinate  programs  directed  toward  providing  services  to  people. 

Among  the  management  improvements  that  we  have  in  mind  is  the  automation 
of  financial  studies  and  analysis  needed  in  c^onnection  with  budget  preparation, 
fiscal  management,  and  grant  administration  policy.  We  are  in  need  of  more 
automated  methods  of  handling  data  for  the  special  analysis  of  HEW  health 
programs,  and  for  storing  and  retrieving  current  and  historical  budget  data.  This 
would  permit  more  eflScient  budget  preparation  and  enable  us  to  better  respond  to 
requests  from  the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  public 
An  analysis  of  accounting  sub-system  procedures  is  also  needed  to  provide  the 
Department  a more  efficient  fiscal  operation.  Better  data  also  is  needed  for  use  in 
evaluating  and  negotiating  indirect  cost  proposals  in  ^ant  administration  and  in 
evaluating  grantee/contractor  administrative  operations.  A total  of  $75,000  is 
requested  for  use  in  achieving  these  objectives. 

The  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construction  Agency  was  established  a little 
over  a year  ago  to  provide  a more  uniform  and  economic  means  of  administering 
the  construction  grant  programs  of  the  Department.  Its  formation  involved 
consolidation  of  the  architect/engineering  staffs  from  the  categorical  programs 
of  the  operating  agencies  into  a single  staff.  Through  this  process  we  have  set 
up  a decentralized  regional  organization  directed  in  each  region  by  professional 
engineers  led  by  a management  team  at  headquarters.  Through  this  structure, 
FECA  provides  facilities  planning  and  construction  expertise  to  nearly  4,000 
active  projects  with  a total  value  greater  than  $10  billion.  An  example  of  the 
benefits  we  are  getting  is  found  in  the  fact  that  one  economic  analysis  carried 
out  by  FECA  resulted  in  a $13.7  million  savings  by  acquiring  and  using  excess 
government-owned  land  for  the  new  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
a grant  recipient,  in  lieu  of  accepting  a 20-year  lease  contract  proposed  by  a 
private  builder.  We  want  to  further  develop  a management  information  system 
begun  during  fiscal  year  1971  to  provide  needed  management  data  in  connection 
with  the  approximately  $1  billion  spent  annually  in  HEW  assisted  construction 
programs.  The  system  will  provide  summary  information  and  data  indicating 
the  status  of  construction  projects  on  a regional  and  geographic  basis,  by  type  of 
facility,  and  by  program  sponsor.  These  capabilities  will  improve  our  assistance 
to  the  grantee,  reduce  the  time  required  to  construct  a facility,  and  allow 
management  action  to  effect  changes  which  will  eliminate  frequent  occurrences 
of  bid  overruns,  delays  in  financing,  and  curtailed  project  scopes.  This  could 
result  in  avoidance  of  substantial  increase  costs  to  the  grantee  when  we  consider 
infiationarv  construction  cost  factors.  To  permit  this,  we  are  asking  an  increase 
of  $100,000. 

An  additional  $100,000  is  requested  for  the  President’s  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  to  strengthen  efforts  in  providing  the  public  with  information 
concerning  the  existence  and  consequences  of  a serious  physical  fitness  problem 
generally  prevalent  in  this  country  and  to  promote  the  development  of  physical 
fitness  and  sports  programs  “for  all  Americans.”  This  program  calls  for  an 
intensive  effort  to  inform  and  educate  the  American  public  about  the  potentials 
of  physical  exercise  as  a basic  form  of  preventive  medicine  and  health 
maintenance. 

This  additional  funding  will  permit  the  doubling  of  present  efforts  for  the 
production  of  campaign  materials  designed  to  encourage  both  children  and  adults 
to  participate  in  physical  fitness  programs.  Distribution  of  such  materials  as 
tape  messages  and  ad  layouts  to  the  media  will  generate  approximately  $25,- 
000,000  in  free  advertising  space  and  time. 

In  summary,  our  efforts  during  the  coming  year  in  managing  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  will  be  c*oncentrated  on  more  effective  utilization  of  our  present 
staff  to  i)ermit  improved  leadership  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  entire 
Department.  The  request  for  FY  1972  will  provide  2,617  positions  and  $53,525,000, 
an  increase  of  $1,. 390,000  over  the  current  year  level.  The  only  increases  we 
are  asking  are  relatively  modest  amounts  to  finance  the  special  studies  that  I 
have  just  described  and  certain  increases  such  as  pay  raise  costs.  No  additional 
positions  are  included  in  this  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members 
of  this  Committee  may  have. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST  INCREASE 

Mr.  Cardwell.  As  you  already  pointed  out,  the  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  $53,525,000,  a net  increase  of  $1,390,000  over  the  fiscal 
year  1971  level. 

With  the  exception  of  $355,000  for  special  studies  and  services,  all 
the  increases  are  related  to  built-in  costs,  annualization  of  the  most 
recent  pay  raises  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I might  point  out  also  that  the  number  of  positions  funded  by  the 
1972  appropriation,  2,617,  remain  the  same  as  in  1971. 

Employment  supported  by  this  appropriation  is  at  about  the  level 
which  we  would  expect.  There  are  about  170  vacancies  out  of  that  2,617 
jobs.  The  increases,  themselves,  are  as  follows : 

There  are,  as  I pointed  out,  built-in  increases  relating  to  the  annual- 
ization of  positions  authorized  last  year.  That  accounts  for  $1.5 
million. 

There  is  a built-in  increase  to  cover  increased  share  of  health  in- 
surance costs  for  1972.  That  accounts  for  about  $66,000. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $1,377,000  to  fund  the  1971  pay  raise  for  a full 
year. 

The  areas  of  program  increases  are  special  projects  for  communit^i 
and  field  services,  an  increase  of  $80,000. 

An  increase  of  $75,000  for  the  financial  management  area  for  special 
studies. 

An  increase  of  $100,000  for  preparation  of  special  materials  relating 
to  the  President’s  Council  for  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  and 
$100,000  for  a special  management  information  system  for  the  Facili- 
ties Engineering  and  Construction  Agency.  These  special  projects 
account  for  the  $355,000  mentioned  earlier. 

That  is  about  it. 

We  leave  ourselves  open  to  questions. 

EMPLOYMENT  LEVEL 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  are  a lot  of  questions  we  could  lask  you. 

You  mentioned  the  employment  level.  We  have  talked  about  that 
for  years  around  here.  Who  minds  that  store,  watches  the  employment 
level  through  the  woof  and  weave  of  the  whole  Department  ? Do  you 
have  a special  shop  that  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  There  is  a two-part  approach  to  the 
problem. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Comptroller)  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  managing  an  employment  control  system  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  positions  that  can  be  filled  during  the  operating  year.  That 
number,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  money  approved 
by  Congress  for  salaries  and  expenses.  It  is  also  determine  by  a ceil- 
ing for  the  whole  Depai^ment  that  is  given  to  us  bv  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  second  phase  of  the  control  is  under  Dr.  Brady’s  supervision. 
That  has  to  do  with  the  review  of  manpower  utilization  by  the  various 
components  of  the  Department  in  their  attempt  to  improve  utilization 
of  manpower  and  to  hold  our  manpower  requirement  at  a reasonable 
level. 
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SUPEEGEADE  InCEEASE 

Senator  Cotton.  Have  you  added  to  your  so-called  supergrades  for 
fiscal  1972? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  There  is  no  request  per  se  in  this  budget  for  addi- 
tional supergrades.  However,  we  are  at  this  time  negotiating  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  an  increased  allocation,  and  it  will  be 
financed  from  within  the  money  in  this  budget.  The  numbers  of 
employees  would  not  change. 

We  would  have  more  supergrades  than  we  now  have  if  our  proposal 
goes  through. 

Senator  Cotton.  Will  you  insert  at  this  point  how  many  super- 
grades you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  how  many  you  are  seeking  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brady.  We  will  insert  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  feel,  looking  at  ourselves  in  comparison  with 
other  departments,  particularly  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  newer 
agencies,  that  we  have  not  fared  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  in  this 
regard. 

One  of  our  larger  agencies.  Social  Security  Administration,  has  a 
very  large  staff  and  large  production  type  acti\dty  and  very  few 
supervisors. 

Mr.  Brady.  To  be  specific,  the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
an  activity  with  over  50,000  employees  and  has  something  like  50  to 
55  supergrades  in  total.  One  supergrade  per  thousand  employees  which 
we  feel 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  usually  the  regional  offices,  the  super- 
grades ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Some  of  the  supergrades  are  at  headquarters.  Some  are 
in  the  regional  offices.  There  is  not  a large  proportion  of  those  that 
are  in  the  regional  offices. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  have  a boss- 
man  aroimd,  the  regional  office  is  the  place  you  ought  to  have  some 
of  them. 

(The  information  follows:) 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION’S  CURRENT  SUPERGRADE  ALLOCATION  TO  HEW,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971 


Total  GS-18  GS-17  GS-16 

DHEW  total 404  19  86  299 

Quota 188  18  45  125 

Nonquota 216  1 41  174 

OS  total 74  4 ~U  46 

Quota 64  4 18  42 

Nonquota 10  0 6 4 

PHS  total 201  2 sT  168 

Quota 12  1 1 10 

Nonquota 189  1 30  158 

NIH  total 95  0 10  ^ . 

Quota 3 0 0 3 

Nonquota 92  0 10  82 

HSMHA  total 58  \ 16  ^ 

Quota 5 0 1 4 

Nonquota 53  1 15  37 

FDA  total 48  I 5 42 

Quota 4 10  3 

Nonquota 44  0 5 39 

OE  total 53  5 13  35 

Quota 44  5 11  28 

Nonquota 9 0 1 2 ^ 7 

SSA  total 47  5 12  ^ 

Quota 41  5 10  26 

Nonquota 6 0 2 4 

SRS  total 29  3 6 Yo 

Quota 27  3 5 19 

Nonquota 2 0 1 1 


1 Includes  1 GS-17  and  1 GS-16  allocated  to  Teachers  Corps  by  statute  (20  U.S.C.  1102). 

Additional  Supekgrades  Being  Requested 

A group  under  the  leadership  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel 
and  Training  has  undertaken  a review  and  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment for  additional  supergrade  positions.  The  results  of  this  review  are 
presently  being  studied  and  refined.  The  findings  are  not  suflBciently  firm  that  we 
can  speak  in  terms  of  specific  numbers,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  data  presently  at 
hand  that  the  Department  has  requirements  for  a substantial  number  of  super- 
grade  positions. 

Nonfederal  Employees 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  comments  I just  made  about  how  we  control 
manpower  really  goes  to  the  business  of  our  direct  employees. 

I know  that  this  committee  and  the  chairman,  particularly,  ha^ 
been  interested  in  who  watches  over  the  growing  number  of  employees 
working  across  the  country  who  are  financed  from  HEW  appropria- 
tions either  directly  or  indirectly.  We  do  have  a table  with  us,  which 
I will  be  glad  to  submit  for  the  record,  showing  750,000  non-Federal 
employees  around  the  country  supported  by  HEW  funds. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  table  follows :) 
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ESTIMATE  OF  NONFEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  SUPPORTED  BY  HEW  FUNDS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970- 

AGENCY  SUMMARY 


Agency 

State 

govern- 

ment 

Local 

govern- 

ment 

Univer- 

sities 

Nonprofit 

research 

institu- 

tions 

Private 

con- 

tractors 

Other 

Total 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

35 

8 

584 

57 

257 

108 

1,049 

Health  Service  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 

..  21,158 

9, 015 

15,  655 

5, 148 

426 

3, 158 

54.  560 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

1,415 

732 

50, 619 

9, 289 

3, 144 

1, 820 

67, 019 

Total,  health  agencies 

..  22,608 

9,  755 

66, 858 

14, 494 

3, 827 

5, 086 

122, 628 

Office  of  Education 

9,982 

227, 386 

74, 986 

2, 570 

631 

349 

315, 904 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

..  58,954 

207,  380 

6, 094 

1,552 

120 

5, 778 

279,878 

Social  Security  Administration 

4,180  . 

21 

5 

21,992  . 

26, 198 

Special  institutions 

3,292 

1,937 

5,229 

Departmental  management 

10 

146  . 

156 

Total,  Department  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare 

..  95,724 

444, 521 

151,261 

18, 621 

26,716 

13, 150 

749,993 

Limitation  on  Employment 

Senator  ^L\gxusox.  Of  course,  there  is  a limitation  by  the  appro- 
priation, itself,  on  employment.  Then  we  have  all  these  agencies  here 
for  weeks  which  come  before  us.  One  wants  this  many ; one  wants  that 
many.  They  have  not  consulted  with  the  otlier  agency. 

Do  they  have  to  clear  through  your  shop  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

For  the  whole  Department,  every  proposal  for  additional  positions 
has  to  come  through  our  shop. 

Tliis  particular  appropriation  today  has  no  proposal  in  it  for  addi- 
tional positions. 

SUPEBGRADES 

Senator  Cottox.  I am  not  imfriendly  to  supergrades.  My  recollec- 
tion is — I believe  there  was  a statement  in  the  first  Hoover  report — 
that  an  army  of  sheep  led  by  a lion  would  be  superior  to  an  army  of 
lions  led  by  a sheep.  I think  it  was  Hoover,  himself,  and  Ms  associates 
who  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  efficiency  by  more  super- 
grades. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  always  have  the  political  angle  whenever 
the  administration  changes  either  one  way  or  the  other.  There  are  a 
certain  nimiber  of  people  that  we  politicians  on  the  Hill  are  trying 
to  unload  and  find  places  for. 

So,  you  have  a sort  of  situation — I tMnk  I can  speak  on  tMs  because 
I am  not  conscious  of  having  asked  for  the  creation  of  a job  for  any- 
body. But  it  has  been  done  sometimes.  Xo  doubt  the  manifold  activi- 
ties of  your  Department  would  require,  I should  tMnk,  more  super- 
grades than  you  have. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
departments.  If  you  look  at  the  mix  of  our  work,  by  the  very  nature  it 
calls  for  a large  number  of  professional  people  representuig  profes- 
sional disciplines. 

If  they  were  performing  m the  private  sector,  they  would  be  en- 
joying high-level  positions  and,  of  course,  higher  salaries. 

Senator  Magxl'sox.  lYIiat  about  assignments?  If  some  department 
picks  up  somebody  from  another  division,  do  they  have  to  come 
through  you,  too  ? 

63-792  O — 71 — pt.  2 40 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  one  wants  to  raid  another,  why,  you  have  to 
make  a decision ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  have  to  make  a decision. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Or  maybe  the  fellow  does  not  want  to  leave 
where  he  is  but  somebody  else  wants  him. 

INTEGRATION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  the  service  integration 
study  ? I don’t  understand  that. 

Mr.  Brady.  We  have  in  HEW,  of  course,  subagencies.  Many  of  these 
agencies  operate  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  out  there  in 
the  States.  Some  person  down  there  is  receiving  services.  We  find  that 
sometimes  a person  with  one  particular  problem  comes  into  our  de- 
partment and  gets  treatment  for  that  particular  problem  but  his  total 
problem  is  not  treated.  This  study  is  aimed  at  integrating  services  at 
the  delivery  point. 

Senator  Magnuson.  At  the  delivery  point  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  At  the  delivery  point. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  you  also  have  a new  one,  at  least  the  first 
I have  seen.  Social  Service  Analysis. 

Is  that  the  same  idea  ? 

You  want  $80,000 — ^that  is  part  of  the  integration  study,  I see. 

Then  we  know  about  planning  and  evaluation.  We  listened  to  that 
all  the  time  but  we  were  getting  to  the  point  where  we  had  evaluators 
evaluating  the  evaluation  and  they  in  turn  evaluated  those  studies — 
there  is  an  evaluation  to  the  nth  degree,  sometimes. 

But,  finally  it  has  to  get  up  topside  sooner  or  later,  does  it  not  ? 

FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  AGENCY 

Now,  what  is  the  Facilities  Engineering  Construction  Agency?  I 
never  knew  HEW  to  be  so  interested  in  construction  until  today. 

Mr.  Brady.  We  do  administer  some  construction  funds  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  provide  leadership  to  both  the  agen- 
cies and  to  grantees  in  the  construction  of  hospitals 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  is  new,  isn’t  it?  Didn’t  you  just  establish 
this  last  year? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  reports  to  Dr.  Brady. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  operationai  planning. 

Is  that  in  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Operation  planning;  that  is  right. 

DEPARTMENT  REGIONALIZATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  I have  one  last  question. 

We  have  talked  about  this  so  often,  I don’t  like  to  belabor  it. 

Kegional  level  program  direction  which,  of  course,  I think  is  nec- 
essary. But  the  House  a]  ways  says  that  the  granting  agencies  lack  pro- 
gram coordination,  but  mainly  the  limited  decisionmaking  authority. 
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Mr.  Cardwell  and  I and  the  committee  and  Senator  Cotton  and  I 
have  talked  about  this  so  often.  We  think  where  we  find  confusion 
a lot  of  times  that  need  not  be  there  is  because  we  have  never  given 
authority  at  the  regional  level  to  make  enough  decisions. 

If  under  the  regional  level  program  direction  you  can  try  to  get 
closer  to  that  objective,  I think  you  will  save  everybody  a lot  of  trouble, 
or  a lot  of  confusion,  misunderstanding  and  everything  else  that  is 
caused  by  this. 

Mr.  Brady.  You  have  our  pledge  that  we  are  moving  toward  greater 
regional  authority.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Dr.  Brady’s  appearance  on  the  scene  following  Sec- 
retary Richardson’s  appointment  has  helped  to  cause  it  to  happen  and 
things  are  changing. 

I think  you  will  find  when  we  are  here  next  year  on  this  same  item 
that  we  will  be  describing  to  you  what  we  have  done.  We  will  be  asking 
you  for  some  additional  management  staff  to  beef  up  our  regional 
offices. 

Senator  Magxuson.  I think  you  will  save  money  by  doing  it  and 
save  a lot  of  confusion.  You  will  be  able  to  keep  some  good  people  if 
they  feel  they  can  say,  all  right,  that  is  all  right. 

If  the  fellow  in  the  region  consistently  does  the  wrong  thing,  you 
will  spot  him  sooner  or  later.  You  will  either  make  a change  or  do 
something  about  it.  The  best  example  of  that  is  when  HUD  began. 
Yobody  could  make  a decision  in  the  region.  Ever}i:hing  had  to  be  filed 
through  this  office  or  come  back  here. 

Out  in  my  country,  everyone  had  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  Then  when 
they  got  down  there,  they  had  to  come  back  here.  They  did  something 
about  it. 

I bet  you  the  mail  in  my  office  just  from  my  State  on  problems  and 
misunderstandings  of  HUD  directives  has  been  cut  in  half.  The  traffic 
has  been  cut  in  half,  too,  down  there. 

I am  sure  you  have  found  that  out,  too,  haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Every  year,  you  get  some  new  agency  or  a shift 
in  the  programs.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  just  that  people  don’t  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Brady.  We  recognize  very  clearly  that,  in  fact,  problems  faced 
in  various  regions 

Senator  ^Iagxuson.  Yow  you  have  established  your  regions  geo- 
graphically so  you  know  where  they  are.  They  are  reasonably  handy 
places  throughout  the  United  States  for  people  to  come  in. 

I have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Cottox.  I haven’t  any  that  I want  on  the  record. 

Senator  Magxusox.  This  is  our  last  witness 

Senator  Cottox.  You  are  the  top  dog  now,  now  that  you  are 
Comptroller. 

Have  you  anything  on  your  mind  that  you  want  to  tell  us  as  we 
wind  up  these  hearings?  1 mean,  any  particular  thing  you  want  to 
emphasize  ? 

TIMELIXESS  OF  APPROPRIATIOXS 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I was  going  to  say  to  the  chairman  we  are  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  expeditious  way  in  which  the  appropriations 
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have  moved  this  year.  I think  the  fact  that  the  education  bill  got  out 
when  it  did  is  a splendid  accomplishment  on  your  part.  You  deserve 
a lot  of  credit  for  it.  I think  the  fact  that  we  are  here  today  and  not 
next  fall  is,  in  itself,  a tremendous  accomplishment. 

Senator  Cottox.  This  business  of  trying  to  write  up  a bill  until  we 
know  what  is  in  the  House  bill  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  Yet,  if  we 
wait,  we  are  stuck. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I think  you  are  doing  the  right  thing. 

We  just  got  word  a few  minutes  ago  that  the  House  full  commit- 
tee acted  this  morning  and  confirmed  the  subcommittee’s  action  to 
the  letter. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  won’t  get  on  the  floor  until  the  27th.  At  least, 
we  now  know  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  help  any  way  we  can. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  had  a long,  weary,  tedious  bunch  of 
hearings. 

Before  I recess  at  the  call  of  the  Chair,  do  we  have  any  Labor 
Department  representatives  here  today  ? 

We  will  consider  when  we  mark  up  the  bill  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  which  we  put  in  the  record  yesterday  in  full 
on  the  urgent  appropriation  request  for  emergency  employment  as- 
sistance for  the  Department  of  Labor  which  is  a billion  dollar  request. 

I don’t  know  yet  whether  they  want  to  tack  this  amendment  onto  an 
appropriation  bill  sooner  than  we  mark  up  our  bill  or  not  but  I think 
as  long  as  we  are  moving  so  fast  they  would  rather  have  it  in  this 
regular  bill.  We  will  look  at  that.  We  know  what  the  President  and  Mr. 
Shultz  said.  We  really  don’t  need  much  testimony  on  it. 

The  only  problem  we  may  have  is  that  when  we  get  to  the  floor 
someone  may  want  to  increase  it  by  a floor  amendment,  but  the  bil- 
lion dollars  is  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization  and  is  as  high 
as  we  can  go. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARINGS 

So,  this  concludes  the  hearings. 

We  will  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.,  Thursday,  July  22,  the  hearings  were 
concluded  and  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 


(Afternoon  Session,  5:30  O’clock,  Wednesday,  July  21,  1971) 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MAEIHUANA  AND  DEUG 

ABUSE 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  R.  SONNENREICH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROY  E.  KINSEY 

1971  2 -YEAR  APPROPRLITION  AND  BUDGET  AMEND:MENT 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  hear  two  more  witnesses  today. 

We  have  first  the  National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

Are  they  here  ? 

Mr.  Sonnenreich,  are  you  going  to  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Sonnenreich.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magne^son.  For  the  record,  we  appropriated  $700,000  for 
the  Commission  in  1971,  which  was  to  carry  the  Commission  through 
fiscal  year  1972,  but  since  then  the  Commission’s  authorization  has  been 
increased  and  a budget  amendment  has  been  transmitted  requesting 
an  amount  of  $1,228,000,  which  will  make  a total  of  $1,928,000  available 
to  carry  out  its  mission. 

You  are  the  Executive  Director? 

Mr.  Sonnenreich.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I am.  I am  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Eoy  E.  Kinsey  from  my  office. 

When  I last  testified  before  this  subcommittee 

House  Document  No.  92-139 

Senator  Magnuson.  Before  you  testify,  we  will  put  in  the  record 
the  request  from  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  from 
Mr.  Shultz,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Sonnenreich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  document  follows :) 
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92d  Congress  ) HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES  ( Document 
1st  Session  j | No.  92-139 


AMENDMENT  TO  BUDGET— COMMISSION  ON  MAEI- 
HUANA  AND  DKUG  ABUSE,  FISCAL  YEAE1972 


COMMUNICATION 


FBOM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  REQUEST  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  TRANS- 
MITTED IN  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  FOR  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 


June  30,  1971. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 


The  White  House, 
Wa^Jiington^  June  30^  1971. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Sir:  I ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the  request  for 
appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  in  the 
amount  of  $1,228,000  for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  with  whose  com- 
ments and  observations  I concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Richard  Nixon. 


Enclosure. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

'Washington.^  D.G..^  June  30.^  1971. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted  in  the  budget  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1972,  involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  $1,228,000 
for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  as  follows : 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Tempokaky  Study  Commissions 

COMMISSION  ON  MABIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 


Budget 

appendix 

page  Heading 


January 

budget  Proposed  Revised 

request  amendment  request 


979  Salaiies  and  expenses $1,228,000  $1,228,000 

(Insert  the  following  paragraph  under  the  above 
heading): 

For  necessarj^  expenses  of  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  authorized  by  section 
601  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1970,  (Pubhc  Law  91- 
513),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  24, 1971  {Public  Law 
92-lS),  [$700,000]  $1,228,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended  [:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  “Emergency 
Fund  for  the  President”  for  all  allocations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  this  appropriation). 

Funds  provided  by  this  request  increase  to  $1,928,000  the  amount 
available  to  the  Commission  through  the  fiscal  year  1972.  Public  Law 
92-13  increased  the  Commission’s  expenditure  limitation.  The  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  to  hire  sufficient  staff  and  consultants,  pro- 
vide for  travel,  reimburse  experts,  conduct  hearings  and  make  con- 
tracts in  a timely  manner  to  carry  out  its  mission  which  includes  a 
comprehensive  report  on  marihuana  by  April  1972,  and  a final  report 
on  drug  abuse  by  April  1973. 

I have  carefully  reviewed  the  proposal  for  an  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  document  and  am  satisfied  that  this  request  is  necessary  at 
this  time.  I recommend,  therefore,  that  this  proposal  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  a/nd  Budget. 
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EXPENDITURE  LIMITATION  INCREASE 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  When  I last  testified  before  this  subcommittee  on 
April  20,  1971,  the  Commission  was  authorized  a total  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  $1  million  to  carryout  the  1-year  marihuana  study  and 
concomitant  2-year  drug  abuse  study. 

Since  that  time.  Public  Law  92-13  was  enacted,  which  amended  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a total  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $4 
million  for  the  Commission’s  work. 

The  appropriation  request  today  is  based  on  this  new  authorization, 
since  we  have  not,  as  yet,  expended  the  $700,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress under  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 

The  Commission  is  now  about  3 months  into  the  marihuana  study 
and  about  1 month  into  the  drug  abuse  study.  Formal  hearings  on 
marihuana  were  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Ma}^  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  June,  with  a third  hearing  planned  for  Chicago  in  August. 

In  addition,  a series  of  informal  hearings  on  college  campuses  have 
also  been  held  where  students  and  young  people,  either  publicly  or  in 
in-camera  sessions,  have  talked  freely  about  marihuana  and  drug  use. 

COMMISSION  PROJECTS 

Commission  staff  and  expert  consultants  are  presently  undertaking 
a number  of  projects,  including  a law-enforcement  strategy  study  to 
determine  just  what  is  the  policy  of  the  police,  prosecution,  and  the 
judiciary  toward  the  marihuana  offender  within  the  criminal  justice 
system;  a review  and  analysis  of  the  past,  present,  and  prospective 
medical  uses  for  marihuana ; a comprehensive  compilation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  past,  present,  and  prospective  medical  uses  for  mari- 
huana; a comprehensive  compilation  and  analysis  of  State  and  for- 
eign marihuana  laws ; a study  of  the  patterns  of  marihuana  use  in  the 
United  States ; and  a study  on  the  relationship  between  marihuana  use 
and  crime  and  aggresive  behavior. 

In  addition  to  these  and  many  other  marihuana  projects,  the  Com- 
mission is  undertaking,  by  way  of  a contract,  a survey  to  determine 
national  attitudes  and  opinions  toward  marihuana  use  and  marihuana 
users. 

Some  of  the  projects  presently  underway  in  the  drug  abuse  study 
include  a compilation  and  evaluation  of  drug  education  programs 
being  utilized  at  all  educational  levels.  State  and  local ; an  evaluation 
of  on-going  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics 
addicts  and  other  drug  dependent  persons,  including  those  in  Federal 
and  State  correctional  institutions;  an  analysis  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  organization  schemes  designed  to  deal  with  drug  abuse;  and 
the  interrelationship  between  the  various  drugs  abused. 

rehabilitation  study  and  evaluation 

Senator  Magnuson.  Before  you  leave  that,  we  have  money  all 
through  this  bill  for  rehabilitation  and  evaluation  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

Why  are  you  folks  duplicating? 
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Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  looking  at  the  Federal  laws  themselves, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  also  the  State  laws  as  well. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  you  looking  at  the  work  of  the  other  de- 
partments ? 

Mr.  SoNNENRETCH.  Absolutely.  The  departments  are  furnishing  us 
that  work.  Most  of  your  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  United  States, 
especially  those  that  are  reviewing  things  like  methadone  maintenance, 
have  evaluative  models  in  the  emb^ryonic  stage,  but  there  is  no  uniform 
model. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I understand  that. 

I am  saying  we  have  money  for  evaluation  and  rehabilitation  al? 
through  this  bill. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  The  evaluation  is  for  specific  projects,  not  to 
show  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  projects  in  a macroscopic 
way. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  we  are  trying  not  to  duplicate  all  these 
activities. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  not  attempting  to  duplicate  anything 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  doing.  To  avoid  duplica- 
tion, we  have  been  in  consultation  with  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  not  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  so 
much  as  the  Social  and  Kehabilitation  Service.  We  have  $45  million. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  That  is  correct,  sir.  We  have  been  talking  with 
all  agencies  of  HEW. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  pull  together  as  an  independent 
study  the  various  approaches  to  rehabilitation,  to  evaluate  them,  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  viable  approaches  or  not. 

Senator  Magnijson.  That  is  what  they  do. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  But  they  are  doing  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a pro- 
gram-by-program basis. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  What  they  are  doing  is  talking  about  evaluative 
models  based  on  the  program  that  is  funded.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  programs,  in  fact,  that  are  funded  are  viable  pro- 
grams from  the  standpoint  of  long-term  spending. 

Senator  Cotton.  MTiat  you  are  trying  to  tell  us  is  that  you  look  at 
the  forest  and  they  look  at  the  trees. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  That  is  essentially  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  not  entirely  true  of  these  evaluation  appro- 
priations. Some  of  them  have  a tendency  to  look  at  the  forest. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  This  is  one  small  segment  of  the  work  the  Com- 
mission is  doing. 

The  Congress  specifically  requested  us  to  take  a look  at  the  rehabili- 
tation programs  that  are  tresently  being  funded  and  the  rehabilitative 
approaches  that  are  being  tried  throughout  the  world  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  whi(^h  ones  we  thought  were  the  best  and  which 
ones  would  be  the  best  in  terms  of  cheaper  spending  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT  STRATEGY  PROJECT 

Senator  Magnuson.  One  other  thing,  and  I am  not  criticizing  it, 
but  I ask  a question.  You  say  a study  to  determine  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  police. 
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What  do  you  mean  the  policy  of  the  police  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  looking  at  22  jurisdictions  around  the 
country. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  police  can’t  have  any  other  policy  but  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Well,  there  have  been  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  various  people  in  the  field. 

Senator  Magnuson.  As  a general  matter,  there  may  be  lots  of  in- 
stances where  we  disagree  with  the  way  they  went  at  it  but  the  policy 
is  that  they  have  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  not  looking  at  the  fact  there  is  a law  that 
must  be  enforced.  We  are  looking  at  how  the  police  enforce  it,  and  some 
of  the  problems  the  police  run  into. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Maybe  the  word  “policy”  is  a little  unfortunate 
there. 

Mr.  SoNNENREicH.  “Procedure”  is  perhaps  a better  word. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Procedures. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  looking  at  the  entire  system. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I think  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at  is,  are  the 
procedures  abused,  whether  there  is  a law  or  whether  there  is  not  a law. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  looking  at  whether  or  not  there  is,  in  fact, 
abuse  of  procedures  but,  more  important  than  that,  we  are  trying  to 
see  whether  there  are  clogs  in  the  system  of  justice. 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  could  be  abuse  of  procedures  but  the  pol- 
icy has  to  be  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  I am  in  agreement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  don’t  disagree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  No,  sir. 

COMMISSION  COMPOSITION 

Senator  Cotton.  This  Commission  is  a temporary  Commission  to 
serve  for  2 years. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Two  years. 

Senator  Cotton.  I do  not  find  in  either  document  here  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners. 

You  are  the  Executive  Director.  How  many  are  there  on  the  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  There  are  13  members  or  the  Commission,  Senator 
Cotton,  four  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Congress;  Senators 
Hughes  and  Javits,  and  Kepresentatives  Paul  Kogers  of  Florida, 
and  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Cotton.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  other  Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  Yes. 

Governor  Raymond  Shafer,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Chairman. 

Dr.  Dana  F arnsworth,  of  Harvard,  is  the  Vice  Chairman. 

The  others  are : Mr.  Mitch  Ware,  the  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Dr.  Thomas  Ungerleider  from  UCLA,  Dr. 
Heniy  Brill  from  New  York,  Dr.  Maurice  Seevers  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  J oan  Cooney,  president  of  the  Children’s  Television 
Work  Shop,  “Sesame  Street,”  John  Howard,  president  of  Rockford 
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College  in  Illinois,  and  Dean  Charles  Galvin,  dean  of  SMU  Law 
School  in  Dallas. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  13  in  all.  The  President  selected  nine  by 
direction  of  the  Congress.  The  split  is  bipartisan  in  the  sense  that  two  of 
the  Congressional  members  are  Republicans  and  two  are  Democrats, 
and  we  have  tried  to  equalize  it  down  the  line  with  respect  to  the  other 
nine  members. 

Senator  Magnuson.  From  the  Senate  side.  Senators  Javits  and 
Hughes  are  members  of  the  Commission. 

All  right.  Go  ahead. 

ANTICIPATED  19  7 2 EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  SoNNENREicH.  Due  to  the  scope  of  its  mandate,  the  Commission 
anticipates  that  it  will  require  about  $1.2  million,  in  addition  the  to 
$700,000  originally  appropriated,  to  properly  conduct  the  marihuana 
and  drug  abuse  studies  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Of  the  $700,000  originally  appropriated,  approximately  $115,000 
has  been  spent  in  fiscal  year  1971.  While  this  $115,000  may  appear 
low,  it  realistically  covers  only  a 3 -month  period,  during  which  we 
were  hesitant  to  spend  other  than  for  necessities  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  financial  position. 

I might  point  out  that  the  funds  were  not  available  at  that  time 
and  we  received  from  the  President  a grant  of  money  from  his 
Emergency  Fund  to  keep  us  going.  This  money  has  since  been  reim- 
bursed. 

However,  since  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Commission  has 
obligated  about  $373,000  for  consultant  services  and  contracts,  includ- 
ing a $200,000  contract  to  conduct  a national  survey  on  public  atti- 
tudes and  opinions  on  marihuana. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  you  spent  $115,000  which  leaves  you  $585,* 
000 ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  within  the  $585,000  you  have  committed 
$373,000  plus  $200,000  for  a total  of  $573,000. 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  No,  sir.  The  $200,000  is  within  the  $373,000. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So,  you  have  committed,  of  the  $585,000  we  have 
left  up  to  now,  $373,000. 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  rest  of  it  is  available  for  1972  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  did  not  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  No,  sir. 

salaries:  new  positions 

Of  the  approximate  $1.2  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
the  balance  remaining  from  our  original  appropriation,  $406,000  will 
go  to  salaries  for  15  permanent  staff  positions  and  will  cover  the  hiring 
of  10  additional  persons  to  the  staff  to  make  a total  of  25. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  certain  key  staff  cannot 
simultaneously  work  on  both  the  marihuana  and  drug  abuse  studies. 
Ten  additional  staff  members  would  allow  us  to  put  greater  emphasis 
on  the  marihuana  study  now,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  maxi- 
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mum  effort  on  the  drug  abuse  study,  which  is  of  greater  magnitude  and 
which  will  require  the  total  staff  effort  after  the  marihuana  study  is 
completed  in  March  of  1972. 

Approximately  $860,000  will  be  expended  for  specialized  services 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  Commission  staff  due  to  our  limited 
capabilities.  A large  portion  of  this  money  will  be  expended  on  the 
three  national  surveys  designed  to  determine  public  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions on  marihuana  and  drug  abuse  and  to  determine  the  social  patterns 
of  drug  use  in  the  United  States. 

Outside  sources  will  also  have  to  be  used  for  selected  portions  of  the 
drug  education  and  rehabilitation  studies. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  to  contract  for  computer  time  to  tabulate 
and  correlate  the  numerous  inhouse  surveys  being  conducted  by  staff. 

At  this  point,  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
survey  work  for  the  drug  abuse  study  requires  long  leadtime,  thus 
requiring  the  obligation  of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  some  projects 
which  will  carry  over  into  fiscal  year  1973. 

Approximately  $200,000  of  the  requested  appropriations  will  be  ex- 
pended on  travel.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  information  needed  by 
the  Commission  is  scattered  in  various  sections  of  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries,  which  necessitates  extensive  travel  by  the  commis- 
sioners, staff,  and  by  consultants. 

In  addition  to  information-gathering,  extensive  travel  will  be  re- 
quired in  conducting  the  five  formal  hearings  on  marihuana  and  drug 
abuse  in  selected  cities  planned  during  fiscal  1972  and  the  seven  sched- 
uled informal  hearings  in  high  drug  use  areas. 

Generally  speaking,  I foresee  fiscal  year  1972  as  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive operating  year  for  the  Commission.  While  we  will  be  opera- 
tional for  11  months  in  fiscal  year  1973,  much  of  the  initial  work  on 
the  drug  abuse  study  will  be  started  this  year. 

JUSTIFICATION 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  I have  outlined  here,  the  materials  ac- 
companying my  statement  outline  the  general  administrative  expenses 
which  will  be  incurred  by  the  Commission  during  this  fiscal  year. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  and  I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  or  the  other  subcommittee  members  may  have. 

(The  justification  follows :) 
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The  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  -was  established 
by  Public  Law  91-513  of  October  27,  1970,  to  conduct  a compre- 
hensive study  of  drug  abuse  and  the  use  of  marihuana  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  of  marihuana  will  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  efficiency  cf  existing  laws  on  marihuana  and  international 
control  of  marihuana.  The  Commission  will  also  investigate  the 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  marihuana  and  the  relation- 
ship of  its  use  to  aggressive  behavior  and  crime.  A report  on  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  relating  to  marihuana  is  required 
within  one  year  after  the  date  funds  become  available  for  the 
study. 

The  Commission  will  also  conduct  a comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  drug  abuse  and  their  relative 
significance.  They  will  submit  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  when  they  deem  it  is  advisable,  and  within  two 
years  after  the  date  funds  become  available,  they  will  make  a 
final  report  of  their  findings  and  conclusions.  The  Commission 
will  terminate  60  days  after  the  submission  of  the  report. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  authorized  by  Title  II,  Section  601  of  the  Act  of 
October  27,  1970  (Public  Law  91-513),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  May  24,  1970  (Public  Law  92-13),  [700,  000]  $1,  228,  000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  [provided,  that  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  "Emergency  Fund  for  the 
President"  for  all  allocations  made  for  the  purpose  of  this 
appropriation.  ] 


Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971 
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COMlvlISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdODUfiestkn  code 

33-12-0054-1-1.653 

i»  70 

Mtoal 

J»jl 

i«  72 

aftlin*te 

Program  by  activities: 

10  Conduct  a st\idy  of  marihuana  and 
the  causes  of  drug  abuse  (costs - 
obligations) 

115 

1,  813 

Financing: 

21  Unobligated  balance  available, 
start  of  year 

. . . 

. . . 

-585 

24  Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year.  

585 

0 

40  Budget  authority  (proposed 

supplemental  appropriation) 

700 

1,228 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71  Obligations  incurred,  net 

. . . 

U5 

1,813 

72  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. , 

14 

74  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year. . . . 

. . . 

-14 

-200 

90  Outlays 

101 

1,  627 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identihcacion  code 

33-12-0054-1-1-653 

>9  70 
actual 

1971 

estimate 

>9  72 
estimate 

Personnel  compensation: 

ll.l  Permanent  positions  

50 

406 

11.3  Positions  other  than  permanent 

11.5  tkiiBi3^;Kasiea^^  

11.8  

18 

• 196 

Total  personnel  compensation 

Personnel  benefits: 

. . . 

68 

602 

12.1  Civilian 

13.0  

... 

3 

32 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

22.0  .. 

• • • 

20 

200 

23.0  Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

. . . 

2 

62 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

3 

45 

25.0  Other  services.- 

. . . 

14 

860 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials. — 

. . . 

2 

7 

31.0  Equipment — 

32.0  i»odK»aibitaaC]iRat, — . 

33.0  — - 

41.0  3fid»itM3antottrfic63«B»^^  

42.0  taoacQSKaEeadxt^^  

43  0 

44.0  iOliesisf. 

3 

5 

99.0  Total  obligations 

115 

1,  813 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
Explanation  of  fund  requirements  by  object: 

11.1  Permanent  Positions.  This  estimate  covers  the  salary  costs  for 
25  permanent  positions  authorized  for  FY  1972. 

11.  3 Positions  Other  than  Permanent.  This  estimate  covers  the  inter- 
mittent per  diem  pay  of  public  Commission  members,  consultants  and 
experts,  together  with  the  salaries  of  temporary  personnel  as  needed 
to  assist  during  Commission  peak  work  periods. 

12.1  Civilian  Personnel  Benefits.  This  estimate  co  'rs  the  Commission's 
contributions  to  the  retirement,  life  insurance,  and  health  benefits  funds. 

12.  0 Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons.  This  estimate  covers  the 
costs  of  Commission  members'  travel,  subsistance  and  related  expenses 
in  connection  with  Commission  activities,  etc.  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  hearings  to  be  held  in  various  sectors  of  the 

U.  S.  as  well  as  abroad  (Canada,  England,  etc.  ). 

23.0  Rent,  Communications,  and  Utilities.  This  estimate  primarily 
covers  communications  costs  such  as  postage,  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  rent,  etc.  for  FY  1972. 

24.  0 Printing  and  Reproduction.  This  estimate  covers  the  cost  of 
day-to-day  printing  requirements,  i.  e.  , and  publication  costs  of 
the  Commis sions ' s interim  and  final  reports. 

25.0  Other  Services.  This  estimate  covers  the  costs  of  (1)  admin- 
istrative support  services  provided  by  GSA,  (2)  reimbursable  services 
of  other  Federal  Agencies,  i.  e.  , Census  Bureau,  DHEW,  etc.  , and 
(3)  individual  contracts. 

26.0  Supplies  and  Materials.  This  estimate  covers  the  costs  of  day- 
to-day  operating  supplies  and  materials. 

31.  0 Office  Furniture  and  Equipment.  This  estimate  covers  the  costs 
of  office  furniture,  machines,  and  general  equipment. 


In  summary,  the  primary  cost  requirements  for  the  Commission's  two 
year  life  span  will  be  comprised  of  (1)  Personnel  compensation  (includ- 
ing considerable  consultant /expert  type  services  to  be  employed  in  the 
numerous  project  studies  required,  and  (2)  "Other  Services"  or  contracts 
for  extensive  research  studies. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  (Continued) 


1*70  ' 

aetoal 

i»71 

eatlsata 

19  72 
eatlaate 

Higher  level  positions 

1 

GS-18,  $16,000: 

Executive  Director 

... 

j 1 

1 

GS-17,  $32, 546  to  $36, 000 

Deputy  Director 

1 

1 

GS-16,  $28,129  to  $35,  633 

Associate  'Hi  TP.  rt-nr  T 

1 

1 

! 1 

2 

General  Counsel 

1 

1 

COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Personnel  Si 

ammary 

Idmtiflcatlon  eodt 

33-12-0054-1-1-653 

“71 

^^“^72 

Total  number  of  permanent  position! 
Full-time  equivalent  of  other 

1. . ... 

15 

25 

positions 

• • • 

1 

12 

Average  number  of  all  employees. . 

• « • 

4 

37 

Average  comparable  GS  Grade 

U.  5 

10.  9 

Average  comparable  GS  Salary 

• • • 

$17,  836 

$16,191 
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UNIVERSITY  GRANTS  IN  AID 

Senator  Magnuson.  I think  you  probably  have  answered  this  be- 
cause for  the  last  4 years  it  has  been  steadily  growing  in  amount. 

We  have  made  grants  in  biomedical  research  for  the  study  of  mari- 
huana and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I presume  that  you  will  be  in  some  cases  utiliz- 
ing that  by  contract  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Things  you  could  not  do  in-house. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  relying  very  heavily  on  a lot  of  the  work 
that  has  been  already  funded. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  you  say  there  will  be  some  interim  reports 
of  the  study  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  anticipate  an  in- 
terim report  on  marihuana,  but  there  may  be  an  interim  report  on 
drug  abuse. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  state  categorically  on 
that  because  it  will  be  up  to  the  Commission  to  determine  when  they 
want  to  release  a report. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  did  have  a meeting.  The  Governor  and 
vice  chairman  were  down  here. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Are  there  any  questions,  Senator  Cotton  ? 

CONTRACTS 

Senator  Cotton.  You  are  contracting  these  special  studies,  putting 
them  out  by  contract? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Will  you  giv<^;  us  two  or  three  illustrations  of  who 
is  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  We  are  contracting  with  Temple  University  to 
do  a study  on  the  relationship  between  marihuana  and  crime  to  de- 
termine if  there  is  a cause  and  effect  relationship  between  marihuana 
use  and  the  commission  of  various  crimes. 

We  have  also  contracted  with  Dr.  Brotman  in  New  York  City  on  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  incarceration  on  youthful  marihuana  offenders. 

We  have  contracted  with  Dr.  Jared  Tinklenberg  of  Stanford  on  the 
relationship  between  marihuana  use  and  aggressive  behavior.  That  will 
also  extend  to  other  drug  users,  as  well. 

We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  having  another  contract  let  on 
another  phase  of  marihuana  and  crime  and  its  relationship. 

We  are  picking  up  some  of  the  data  on  some  of  the  various  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  on  user  populations  in  the  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  out  of  colleges. 

We  are  also  conducting  a study,  as  I said,  on  both  the  rural  areas 
and  the  city  areas  on  what  the  impact  is  of  the  laws. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  study  includes  statistics,  cumulative  statistics, 
on  the  percentage  of  marihuana  users  who  go  on  to  the  use  of  otlier 
drusfs  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  That  is  correct. 

We  are  doing  multidrug  studies  as  well. 
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A lot  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  multidru^  areas  has  already 
been  done  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  They  have  been 
providing  us  with  the  reports  on  this. 

PROFESSIOXAL  STAFF 

Senator  Cotton.  In  your  permanent  positions  you  have  one  that  cor- 
responds to  GS-18  at  836,000:  one  GS-IT,  somewhere  from  $32,546 
to  $36,000;  three  GS-16,  $28,000-plus  to  $35,000-plus ; two  GS-16's, 
824,000-plus  to  $31,000;  one  GS-14,  $20,815  to  827,061:  two  GS-13, 
paying  817, 000-plus  to  822,000-plus:  one  GS-12,  815,000  to  819,000. 
You  also  anticipate  two  GS-ll's ; two  GS-9's ; three  GS-8’s ; three  GS- 
7'S ; two  GS-6‘s ; and  two  GS-5’s. 

The  total  permanent  positions  you  anticipate  are  25  for  employment 
by  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.How  many  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  I have  15  onboard  right  now. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Senator  Magnitson.  TYhere  are  you  located  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  801 19th,  Northwest. 

Senator  ^Iagnitson.  You  are  renting  space  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  Yes:  that  is  rented  space. 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  is  a small  item,  but  you  have  cost  of  office 
furniture. 

How  much  for  that  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  I think  that  is  $3,000. 

One  of  the  increases  is  that  we  have  a Xerox  machine.  TTe  must  add 
a collator  to  it  because  we  are  doing  so  many  surveys  which  require 
Xeroxing  that  we  are  going  to  have  something  with  which  to  collate 
the  copies.  lYe  needed  an  adding  machine  which  we  had  to  purchase. 

Senator  ^H.gne'son.  GSA  has  plenty  of  furniture  around.  GSA  has 
warehouses  full  of  it  down  there. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  I know,  but  I have  to  rent  it  from  them. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  eventually  anticipate  getting  into  the  use  of 
computers  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  TTe  need  computer  time.  For  example,  the  law 
enforcement  strategy  project  has  9 million  pieces  of  information.  'SVe 
just  simply  cannot  do  it  by  hand. 

Senator  Cotton.  Law  enforcement  strategy  project  ? 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  TYhat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  SoNNENREiCH.  That  is  being  conducted  this  summer. 

Senator  Cotton.  TYhat  is  law  enforcement  strategy? 

Mr.  SONNENREICH.  TYe  are  looking  at  the  impact  of  the  marihuana 
laws — the  number  of  arrests,  how  the  people  are  processed  through 
the  system,  where  are  the  delays  in  the  system,  whether  the  system^  is 
adequately  funded,  not  just  at  the  police  level  but  the  prosecutorial 
level,  judgeship  level  and  incarceration  level;  how  the  people  are 
being  handled,  and  whether  the  marihuana  users  are  being  put  in  gen- 
eral prison  population. 
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The  uniform  crime  report  indicates  that  there  were  approximately 
169,000  people  arrested  at  the  State  level  last  year  for  drug  offenses 
which  I believe  is  the  second  highest  percentage  of  people  arrested 
for  a specific  crime.  We  want  to  see  just  what  the  impact  of  this  thing 
is  on  our  corrections  system  and  our  court  system.  We  know  they  are 
being  clogged. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all  I have. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  'Hughes  wanted  to 
testify  and  we  will  put  their  statements  in  the  record.  They  will  be 
talking  to  us  personally,  anyway. 

So,  I have  no  further  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  SoNNENREiGH.  Thank  you,  sir. 


NATIONAL  OOM^nSSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FREDERICK  BURKHARDT,  CHAIRMAN  (PRE- 
SENTED BY  ANDREW  A.  AINES,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION) 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  VICTOR  A.  BOWMAN,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Magnuson.  Colonel  Aines,  you  are  going  to  present  the 
request  for  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science. 

Mr.  Aines.  I was  impressed  today  to  help  the  chairman  who  was 
here  until  3 :30  but  had  to  return  to  New  York  because  he  happens  to 
be  president  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  He  asked 
me  then  to  assist  by  going  into  the  program,  reading  the  statement, 
and  answering  all  the  questions  I could  for  him.  It  is  a very,  very 
short  statement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  Dr.  Burkhardt,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Aines.  Yes,  sir. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  Burkhardt  and  the  Commission,  he  would  say 
if  he  were  here  : 

I welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  for  the  first  time 
to  discuss  the  funds  needed  by  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Our  request  is  for  $200,000  to  provide  salaries  for  a staff  of  five, 
compensation  for  the  members  of  the  Commission,  travel  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  including  approximately  $40,000  for 
studies  and  surveys  to  be  prepared  under  contract  for  the  Commission. 

NEW  COMMISSION  WORK  COMMENCEMENT 

The  budget  is  for  starting  up  the  new  agency’s  work,  which  during 
its  first  year  will  consist  primarily  in  appointing  the  permanent  exe- 
cutive staff  of  the  Commission,  holding  meetings  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  best  ways  to  implement  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation,  to  decide  what  studies  or  surveys  are  required  to 
appraise  the  current  library  and  information  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  the  Nation’s  library  and  informa- 
tion needs. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  justification  already  submitted  to  the  committee  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  estimated  obligations  by  object  for  1972. 

(The  justification  follows :) 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
Salaries  and  expenses 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Commission  on  Library  and 
Information  Soienoe^  established  by  the  Act  of  July  20^  1970^  (Public 
Lou)  91-245)  j $200^000, 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1971  1972 

Appropriation $200,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


Increase 

1970  1971  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions... 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 

positions 

Average  number  of  all  employees 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions $ 68,700  +$  68,700 

Positions  other  than  permanent 34,900  + 34,900 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation..  103,600  + 103,600 

Personnel  benefits 8,800  + 8,800 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons..  16,600  + 16,600 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities...  8,500  + 8,500 

Printing 10,000  + 10,000 

Other  services 45,000  + 45,000 

Supplies  and  materials 2,000  + 2,000 

Equipment 5,500  + 5,500 

Total,  obligations  by  object 200,000  + 200,000 


5 ' + 5 

1 + 1 

4 +4 
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4-5 

Summary  of  Changes 


1971  estimated  obligations 

1972  estimated  obligations $200,000 

Net  change +200,000 


Base Change  from  Base 

Pos.  Amount Pos.  Amount 


Program: 

1.  Establishment  of  the 

Commission + 5 +$200,000 

Net  change,,.. +5  + 200,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

An  increase  of  5 positions  and  $200,000  will  provide  the  necessary 
positions  and  funds  in  1972  to  establish  the  National  Commission  on 
Library  and  Information  Science. 


Authorizing  Legislation 


1972 

Legislation 

Authorized 

Appropriation 

requested 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  Act 

$750,000 

$ 200,000 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
(P.L.  91-345,  July  20,  1970) 


STA'fEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  liereby  affirms  tliat  library  and  information 
services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  essential  to  achieve  national  goals  and  to  utilize  most  effectively 
the  Nation’s  educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  cooperate  with  State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  agencies  in  assuring  optimum  provision  of  such  services. 

COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  as  an  independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch,  a National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  (hereinafter  referi-ed  to  as  the  “Com- 
mission'’). 

(b)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  necessary  administrative  services  (includ- 
ing those  related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial  reporting,  person- 
nel, and  procurement)  for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Commission  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tlie  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  accept  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money  for  immediate 
disbursement  in  furtherance  of  the  funciions  of  the  Commission.  Such 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests,  after  acceptance  by  the  (Commission,  shall 
l>e  paid  by  the  donor  or  his  representative  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
TTnited  States  whose  receipts  shall  be  their  acquittance.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  shall  enter  them  in  a special  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  in  each  case  specified. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  developing  or  recommending  overall  plans  for,  and  advising  the 
appropriate  governments  and  agencies  on,  the  policy  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2.  In  carrying  out  that  responsibility,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  national  policy  by  such  statements,  presentations,  and 
reports  as  it  deems  appropriate ; 

(2)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analy.ses  of  the  library  and 
informational  needs  of  the  Nation,  including  the  special  library 
and  informational  needs  of  rural  areas  and  of  economically, 
socially,  or  culturally  deprived  persons,  and  the  means  by  which 
these  needs  may  be  met  through  information  centers,  through  the 
libraries  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  through  public,  research,  special,  and  other 
types  of  libraries ; 
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{i*))  appniise  tlie  ;ule(iua<  le,s  and  dcfirUMicies  of  current  library 
and  infornnitioM  resoun-es  an<l  services  and  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  current  library  and.  information  science  pio^rains; 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  national  liliraiy  and 
informational  needs  and  for-  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the 
P'ederal,  State,  and  local  levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  of 
the  library  and  informational  resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet 
those  needs ; 

(5)  l>e  authorized  to  advise  Fedei*al,  State,  local,  and  private 
aj^encies  re^ardin^  libr  ary  and  information  scierrces; 

(()}  promote  resear-ch  and  dev(‘loj)ment  activities  which  will 
extend  and  imj>r  ove  tin*  N'al  ion’s  libi-ary  and  information- 
handling  capability  as  e.-^sential  links  in  the  national  communica- 
tions networks; 

(7)  submit  to  the  l*resid(‘ut  and  the  ('on^ress  (not  lati*r  than 
January  of  each  year)  a report  on  its  activities  during  the  j>re- 
ceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(8)  make  and  publish  such  additional  repoi-ts  as  it  d^ms  to  be 
necessary,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reports  of  consultants, 
transcripts  of  testimony,  summary  reports,  and  reports  of  other 
Commission  findings,  studies,  and  recommendations. 

(b)  The  ( 'ornrnission  is  author  ized  toconti'act  with  Feder  al  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  carr-y  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  subsection  (a)  and  to  i^ublish  and  disserninatr*  such  reports, 
findings,  studies,  and  records  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  (’ornmission  is  fui-ther  authorized  to  conduct  such  hearings 
at  such  times  and  jrlaces  as  it  deems  appicjpriate  for  carr-ying  out  tlie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  J'he  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are,  to  the  extent  not  pi-o- 
hibited  by  law,  dir-ected  to  coo[jerafe  with  the  Comini.ssion  in  car‘i“ying 
out  the  purjroses  of  this  Act. 


MEMliKKSim* 

Sec.  b.  (a)  J'he  ('ommission  shall  be  composed  of  the  Librarian  of 
( ’ongre.ss  and  fourteen  members  appointed  by  the  Pr  esident,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Five  memlKus  of  the  ('om- 
mission shall  be  professional  librarians  or  information  specialists, 
and  the  remainder  shall  l>e  persons  having  special  c-ompetenc(;  or 
iirterest  in  the  needs  of  our  society  for  library  and  iirformation  .services, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  f>e  krrowledgeable  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  library  and  information  .ser-vices  and  sciences. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  ('ommission  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Ihesidcnt  as  (Jhairman  of  the  (,'ominission.  The  terms  of  office  of  tlie 
appointive  meml>ers  of  the  ('ommission  shall  be  five  year's,  except  that 
( 1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  fii-st  ajrpoirrted  .sliali  commence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  expire  two  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  three  at  the  end  of  two  year-s,  thi*ee  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  live  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Pi'esident  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and  (2)  a 
member  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  exfriration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  prcdecessm  VvU:^  appointed  shall  1/C  airjrointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  (’ommission  who  are  not  in  the  r-egular  full-time 
employ  of  the  I’nited  States  shall,  while  attending  meetiiigs  or  con- 
ferences of  the  Commission  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  tlie 
('ommission,  V>e  entitled  to  receive  comi>ensation  at  a rate  fixed  by  the 
('hairman,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such 
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service  for  ^rade  (xS-18  in  section  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltinie,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission away  from  their  homes  or  regular  2)laces  of  business,  they  may 
l)e  aIlow*ed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  Ignited  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  covering  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  such  professional  and  technical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  function  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice or  classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermittent  services  of  such 
personnel  as  is  necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified 
at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for 
the  fisc-al  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Salaries  and  expenses 

Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Ygaj-  to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1972  $ 200,000  y 

y Budget  not  presented  to  the  House. 

Justification 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Increase  or 

1971 1972 Decrease 

Pos . Amount  Pos.  Amount Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 


and  benefits ---  5 $103,600  +5  +$103,600 

Other  expenses 96,400  + 96,400 

Total — - ---  5 200,000  +5  + 200,000 


General  Statement 


An  amount  of  $200,000  and  five  permanent  positions  are  requested  to 
operate  the  National  commission  on  libraries  and  information  science  during 
its  first  year.  These  funds  will  provide  salaries  for  the  staff,  compensa- 
tion for  the  newly  appointed  members,  travel  and  other  expenses  of  the 
commission  including  approximately  $40,000  for  studies  and  surveys. 

The  first  year  of  operation  will  be  utilized  in  studying  the  means 
by  which  the  library  and  informational  needs  of  the  Nation  are  met  and  in 
determining  what  those  needs  are  in  order  to  fulfill  the  legislative 
requirements  to  determine  how  well  the  information  and  library  needs  are 
met,  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  these  needs  and  to  become  prepared 
to  advise  the  Nation's  library  and  information  agencies. 


New  Positions  Requested 
Fiscal  Year  1972 


Title  Number 

Staff  Director 1 

Deputy  Staff  Director 1 

Administrative  Assistant 1 

Secretary 1 

Secretary 1 

Total  new  positions 5 


Annual 


$34, 

,000 

28, 

000 

15, 

o 

o 

o 

13, 

000 

9, 

500 

99, 

500 
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CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS  I TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

AND  PER  DIEM 

Mr.  Aines.  I might  volunteer  the  comment  that  the  Commission 
members  have  just  been  approved  by  Congress,  and  the  members  are 
ready  to  start. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  don’t  receive  a salary,  do  they? 

Mr.  Aines.  Only  the  staff. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I mean  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Aines.  Not  salaries,  sir,  but  they  will  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Certainly,  for  their  expenses  in  attending  meet- 
ings and  per  diem. 

Mr.  Aines.  That  is  correct. 

positions 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  this  anticipates  five  permanent  positions. 

Maybe  I should  not  ask  you  this  but  do  you  think  that  is  going  to 
increase  in  future  years? 

Mr.  Aines.  I would  suspect  so. 

I prepared  the  first  budget  which  called  for  five  staff  members, 
and  it  was  a rather  small  budget.  We  wanted  to  do  some  serious  think- 
ing about  our  mission  during  the  first  year  before  we  engaged  in  large 
operations.  I suspect  it  may  grow  a little  bit  but  probably  contract- 
type  efforts,  volunteers,  and  other  assistants  will  augment  the  staff 
activity. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  hope  all  of  you  involved  will  keep  it  down. 
These  commissions  sometimes  get  out  of  hand  with  executive  staffs. 
I don’t  mean  this  one  necessarily.  I think  this  is  a modest  request. 
I hope  you  don’t  come  back  here  and  do  too  much  with  it  because  we 
will  see  that  you  get  this  money  and  you  want  to  keep  in  good  graces 
with  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Aines.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  include  in  the  record  a letter  and  state- 
ment of  the  American  Library  Association  in  support  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Commission. 

(The  letter  and  statement  follows:) 
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WASHINGTON  OFFICE:  110  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  N.  t.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 20002 

TELEPHONE:  AREA  CODE  202,  LINCOLN  7-4440 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


July  16,  1971 


EXECUTIVE 

OFFICES: 

SO  EAST  HURON  ST. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  60611 


Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chaiman 
SubcoBBittee  on  Labor-HEW  impropriations 
Senate  Appropriations  Comaittee 
New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20^10 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Library  Association,  I respectfully  request  that 
the  attached  statement,  in  support  of  appropriations  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  be  made  a part  of  the  hearing  record  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972. 


lours  truly 


Eileen  D.  Cooke 
Deputy  Director 
ALA  Washington  Office 
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Statement  of  the 
American  Library  Association 
be:^ore  the 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEV/  Appropriations 
of  the 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
July  16,  1971 

The  American  Library  Association,  a nonprofit,  educational  organisation 
comprising  ik  divisions  representing  libr?i?ians  and  other  public-spirited 
citisens  dedicated  to  the  development  of  libraries  of  all  kinds  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  scientific,  educational  and  cultural  progress  of  the  American  people, 
strongly  urges  approval  of  adequate  funds  for  fiscal  year  1972,  to  carry  on  the 
important  work  of  the  newly  established  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science. 

The  Association  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  President,  in  a communication 
to  Congress  on  June  l6  (K.  Doc.  92-130),  has  requested  a special  amendment  to 
his  budget,  to  provide  for  initial  costs  for  1972  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science.  In  his  communication,  Nr.  Nixon  states  that 
the  Cemnissions  functions  will  include: 

(a)  advising  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  implication  of 
nation?.?,  policy  for  libraries  and  information  science*, 

(b)  conrbncting  studies,  surve;^s,  and  analyses  of  national  library 
and  informational  needs; 

(c)  eva3-uating  current  library  and  information  resources  and  services.; 

(d)  developing  overall  national  library  and  informational  needs; 

(e)  advising  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  agencies: 

(f)  promoting  library  and  information  science  research:  a.nd 

(g)  preparing  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

To  carry  out  these  functions,  the  President  has  requested  S200,000,  stati.ng  that 
this  am.ount  "will  provide  funds  for  a five  m.ember  professional  staff,  several 
miOetings  of  the  Commission,  and  other  costs  associated  with  initial  plo.nni.ng  and 
first  year  operations. 
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The  Ar.erican  Library  Association  is  gratified  th?t  the  Corrsission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  President 
has  requested  a special  anendr.ent  to  his  budget  to  begin  the  work  of  the  Connission. 
Hov.'ever,  we  must  point  out  that  the  law  establishing  the  Connission  (PL  91-3’^5) 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  request  before 

you  for  $200,000  say  be  adequate  as  an  initial  start-up  budget,  but  the  fiscal 
year  has  just  begun, and  the  sagnitude  of  the  work  set  forth  for  the  Cosrission ’ s 
a.ttention  and  action  is  considerable. 

Accordingly,  the  Aaerican  Librar3.’  Association  urges  your  S'upport  for  a greater 
aunronriation  at  this  tise,  to  sore  adecuately  cover  the  exnenses  of  the  Cormission, 
Failure  to  provide  sufficient  funds  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  yean  can  only 


result  in  the  need  to  provide  a supplesental  budg' 
it  is  very  likely  to  cause  uncertainty  and  delay  , 


silovsjic'S  v.'jion 


of  the  Cosrission  is  getting  underv.ay. 
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MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Senator  Magnuson.  Also,  for  inclusion  in  the  record  is  a White 
House  release  containing  information  about  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  the  names  of  those  nominated,  who  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

(The  information  follows :) 

The  President  today  announced  his  intention  to  nominate  fourteen  persons  to 
serve  as  the  first  members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Sciences.  They  are : 

For  a term  expiring  July  19, 1971:  Andrew  A.  Aines,  of  N.  Springfield,  Virginia, 
Technical  Assistant  for  Scientific  and  Technological  Information,  Communica- 
tion and  Computers  to  the  Director  of  the  Oflfice  of  Science  and  Technology,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; Catherine  D.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Head  Librarian, 
Bellcomm,  Incorporated,  D.C. 

For  a term  expiring  July  19, 1972:  Martin  Goland,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Presi- 
dent, Southwest  Research  Institute,  San  Antonio,  Texas ; Louis  A.  Lerner,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Publisher,  Lerner  Home  Newspapers  of  Chicago;  Charles  A. 
Perlik,  Jr.,  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  President,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  a term  expiring  July  19,  1973:  John  G.  Kemeny,  of  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, President,  Dartmouth  College;  Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Moore,  of  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, Director  of  Economic  and  Environmental  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Arkansas ; Alfred  R.  Zipf,  of  San  Carlos,  California,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco. 

For  a term  expiring  July  19, 197 Jt:  Joseph  Becker,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  Presi- 
dent, Becker  and  Hayes,  Inc.,  Bethesda ; Carlos  A.  Cuadra,  of  Los  Ajigeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Manager  of  Library  and  Education  Systems  Department,  System,s  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California ; John  E.  Velde,  Jr.,  of  Pekin, 
Illinois,  Vice  President,  Velde,  Roelfs  and  Company,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

For  a term  expiring  July  19,  1975:  W.  O.  Baker,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
Vice  President  of  Research,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories ; Frederick  Burkhardt, 
of  New  York,  New  York,  President,  American  Council  of  Learned.  Societies,  New 
York;  Leslie  W.  Dunlap,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Dean  of  Library  administration. 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  President  also  announced  that,  upon  confirmation,  he  will  designate  Fred- 
erick Burkhardt  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  1970  to  develop  and  recommend  overall  plans  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  nation’s  educational  resources.  The  Commission  will  work  with  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
in  assuring  the  optimum  provision  of  informational  services  to  the  Ajnerican 
people. 

Composed  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  who  serves  ex-officio,  and  fourteen 
Presidential  appointees,  the  Commission  will  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  its  recommendations.  Members  of  the  Commission  will  serve  five 
year  terms,  except  the  first  appointees  who  , serve  staggered  terms  as  indicated. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  recess  until  11  a.m. 

Whereupon,  at  6:05  p.m.,  Wednesday,  July  21,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  22.^ 


PART  1— Pages  1-826 

PART  2— Pages  827-1484 
PART  3— Pages  148S-2276 
PART  4— Pages  2277-3132 
PART  5— Pages  3133-3615 
PART  6— Pages  3617-4355 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 


IVednesday,  June  9, 1971 : 

Department  of  Labor,  Secretary 1 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 67 

ManiK)wer  Administration 117 

Friday,  June  11,  1971 : 

Department  of  Labor : 

Workplace  Standards  Administration 233 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 305 

Federal  Workmen’s  Compensation  Benefits 321 

Federal  Unemployment  Benefits  and  Allowances 343 

Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 

Employment  Serrices 366 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 387 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 401 

Monday,  June  14,  1971 : 

Department  of  Labor : 

Labor-Management  Services  Administration,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   423 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  salaries  and  expenses 481 

President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 519 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses 532 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1971 : 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 573 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 615 

National  Mediation  Board  and  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  659 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.: 690 

Thursday,  June  17,  1971 : 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 715 

U.S.  Soldiers’  Home 749 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 762 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- Speaking  People 774 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 795 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1971; 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  : 

Administrator,  testimony  of 1086 

Thursday,  June  24,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  : 

Administrator,  testimony  of 1135 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

Social  Security  Administration ; 

Commissioner,  testimony  of 1260 

(I) 


II 


Tuesday,  July  6, 1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 1485 

Wednesday,  July  7, 1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 1621 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 1743 

Friday,  July  9,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 1875 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 2021 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 2101 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 2277 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 2435 

Friday,  July  16,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Nondepartmental  Witnesses 2747 

Monday,  July  19,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  : 

Assistant  Secretary,  testimony  of 3133 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 3152 

Tuesday,  July  20,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

National  Institutes  of  Health 3617 

Wednesday,  July  21,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

National  Institutes  of  Health 3893 

Related  agencies : 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 

Science  1471 

National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 1453 

Thursday,  July  22,  1971 : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

Office  of  Child  Development 1317, 1346 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 1360 

Departmental  Management 1444 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES 


Page 

Adams,  Dr.  Forrest 1744 

Aines,  Andrew  A 1471 

Alexander,  Hon.  Bill.  IJ.S.  Representative  from  Arkansas 2462 

Anderson,  Charles  W 1508 

Anderson,  Hon.  Clinton  P.,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Mexico 4131 

Anderson,  Forrest  H 2089 

Anderson,  Dr.  Robert  J 1891 

Apgar,  Dr.  Virginia,  M.P.H 2671 

Appel,  Charles  F 1951 

Ashby,  Dr.  B.  R 1987 

AtweU,  WilUs  W 1137,1172 

Baker,  Dr.  Carl  G 3636,3701-3713 

Ball,  Robert  M 1260-1316 

Bassett,  Julia 2619 

Bates,  James  E.,  D.P.M 2879 

Bax,  James  A 1103 

Bayh,  Hon.  Birch,  U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana 1151 

Bechill,  William 2076 

Benedict,  William  F 1778 

Bentsen,  Hon.  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.,  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas 2215 

Bergman,  Dr.  Abraham  B 2689 
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